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CHARLKS STEWART PARNELL.' 


I * the bad days of the year 1 800, wheu those who had so scandalonsly 
^juisgoverned Ireland were proceeding to rob it of its national parlia- 
TOentary rlj^hts, Sir John Parnell rose in the last session of the last 
•[risb Parliament to defend Grattan from the imputations of treason 
upon him by Lord PastleSeagh. Grattan had asserted that the 
Irish nation would yet rise “ to recover its rights.” “ Rebellion, 
treason ! ” »i<ed ( lastlereagh. “ Xo," retorted Parnell, " for we shall 
irrovi' ovr^riijltts luj cun'iiU'itionrd meaihl^^ 

The faith thus professed by Sir Joho^arnell in 1800' was put in 
force by his great-grandson, Charles Stewart *Parnell, three-quarters 
of a century later. It is in this ^hort sentence that the key to the 
^hole story of the life of Charles Stewart Parnell — a life both tumnl- 
tuons and tragic— is to bo found. An Irishman among the ; 
inheriting from his father's side the spirit of sturdy and logical 
independence that withstood the invasions of the Crown in the 
seventeenth century ; inheriting from his mother’s side, ss a reinforce- 
ment, the spirit that laid the foundations of the great American 
Republic — thus inspired, he fought for Ireland with the whole 
armoury of^constitutional weapons, and ^1 but won a victory in4!he 
face of bitter English resentment and th!S mistrust of a large se^ion 
of those on whose behalf he was fighting. T^at his careen came \fi 
a premature and almost tragic conclusion was not owing to- any' 
mistakes of a political kind, ^t ^as owing to the weakness 7 =-and 
such a truQr human weakness! — of a lonely and atositim^man, wb'' 
in accepting the deyptioh of a woman’s life, forgot that his His 

-o ms word,” said 
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defying political foA had not iOnder#d him proof ^ against the more . 

insidious antagonism of a shoclced society. AcSiilles had his 
vulnerable point, so Charles Stewart Parnell, moving prc^3ly* and 
ipdependently^in a solitary world of his own, forgot that England iS ^ 

♦ a coitntry in which a man or woman may br^k every one of the 

ten commandments except tbcA which is usually spoken of as the 
seventh. I ^ 

Thus much having been said, it really almost seems as, if there 
were nothing more left to say. All the rest, occupying as it does 
the two solid volumes of Mr. ^Barry O’Brien's reifently published' ' 
Life, is mere detail. The reconquering orTreland*S c<j^astitutinhal 
independence by constitutional means being his on« and single 
"object, every action, every utterance, of Charles Stewart l^arnell ha& , 
its direct reference ^ that central idea. The appreciation he earned* 
from Mr. Gladstone is recorded in Mr, Barry O’Brien's pages. 

“ There was one,” said ilr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons 
w’hom I would place with him.” For the present generation, at 
least, no appreciation could be higher. Yet the careers and cha- 
racters of the two men — the statesman who appreciated, the patrjpt 
who was appreciated — were as different from each other almost as 
they could well be. Mr. Gladstone, with his profound ki^wlodge 
history, his exalted culture, his deep religious emotion, his extra- 
ordinary power of understanding every movement and aspiration of 
a great and complex nationality; PaAell with his gloomy tempeSi-# 
ment, his ignorance of lite^rature, his curious superstitions, his impo- 
rious persistence .towards one definite aim — surely no tvvd men could 
in these ^^pspects be* more unlike. Nevertheless, they hi^l quflities 
in common which wenj far to render them appreciative of each other. 

• Both were, in their pursuit of a political ideal, absolutely clean- 

handed ; both were unpossessed of fthe power of making many per^ 
aonal friends ; both held themselves as much aloof as they could from 
the c^inary social whirl ; and both, to those wlio knew them most 
intimately, endeared themselves by the gentleness and considerate- 
ness which are, after all, the truest distinguishing marks of a gentle- 
man. Mr. “Gladstone chatting with the Hawarden shoemaker ; 
Parnell creeping upstairs to bed on tiptoe for fear of disturbing the . 
inmates of the house whore he was staying — both these are incident 
w»h serve to throw light the real character of men ^lose public 
performances have fcften criticised from the supremest height of praise 
to the loWest depth o& denunciation. • 

The manner of Parnell's entrance into public life was as )>he- 
nom«al as his career when once Tie was fairly in Parliament. The 
• •’‘‘nts of few years preceeding his resolve to serve his country as 
' ” had brought two facts into proij^neat notice. , Ono of 

*1^6 profound discontent of the Irish people; 

' regarded by 
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Ministers in Londpn. The rescue of the Fenian leaders at Man- 
► cheater, involvii^ as it? did the unhappy death of Sergeant Brett, 
had placed Irish discontent Msefore the English public in a new and 
yiVid light. Events that occurred in Ireland seempd to* Englishmen, 
vague and indistinct. * They^were accepted with an impatient shrug 
of the shoulders as part of the ordinary and normal state of things 
acress the Channel. Penianism translated to EJJglish soil was 
another matter altogether. The English public became alarmed, and 
the Ministry became alarmed in company. Fenianism, it was 
af^r^d, myst be^^ut d^n witli a. strong hand. The law of con- 
’ struQjiivo miTi’de^ was st?etched to the utmost for the purpose of 
making an example. The example was set by the execution of the 
three men of whom it is now permissible in anv society to speak 
jfe <‘ The Manchester Martyrs.” The example, however, cut two 
ways at oilte. If it served to express the determination of an 
■ English Ministry to put down all attempts at insurrection in Ireland, 
it also served to prove to the Irish people that their efforts after 
liberty were justified. The constitutional and physical force parties 
at Inee joined their ranks for the promotion of the common cause, 
while the national feeling of Ireland was exhibited in the extra- 
ordinary dei^ionstrations in honour of the “ Manchester martyrs ” in 
Irish cities. Irishmen despajlred of getting any concession from 
h!ngl!lnd except by force. The Home Rule inovemcnt, then under the 
talented and genial leadership of^JVIr. Butt, became discredited. Was 
there, it was silently asked from end to enej of Ireland, any possible 
altermitive between being laughed out of existence and engaging in 
• a phytical struggle which, however gallant, could only, ia reason, 
have one termination ? 

It came to be the duty of Charles Stewart Parnell to answer this 
i^estion in the affirmative. As bitter as the most Irish of Irishmen 
against England, inheriting the determination and the courage of 
two lines of distinguished ancestors, he was at the same time 
possessed of all the coolness and logic which gave strength to the 
English liberals of the seventeenth century. That his resolve to 
enter l^arliament came as a surprise to his nearest friends there 
•ai)pears little reason to donbt. Charles Stewart Parnell in the House 
of« Commons seemed as unexpected as the inclusion of Saul amoi^ 
the prophets^ As a parliamentary candplate he was an utterly 
known (piantity. He had never read up political questions, never 
appeared upon a public platform. He was High Sheriff* of Wicklow, 
was fond of cricket, and, like mofrf; Irishmen, knew a good deal alibut 
horses. Bq)bh liis youth and his shyness, in the eyes of not a*' few 
of the members of the Home Rule League, were against^Mm. His 
name, howe^^er, went for. a good deal. “ If he gives his word,” said 
the veteran John Martin, “ I will trust him. • 1 would trust any of 
the Parnells.” To trust a man was one thing; to»make him^JuBefal 
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representative in Parliament was another. First experiences were 
by no means happy. His performance as a candidate at the Dublin 
election in 1871 was in the highest degree unpromising. rAcccfrdin^ 
to one ^Natiobalist member,* he seemed a nice gentlemanly yonngt 
fellow who would be an ornament but no use.” .Mr. T. W. Russell 
was struck by what he thought ‘‘his extraordinary ignorance and 
incapacity.” Mr. O’Connor Power’s impression was that he ^ae 
“ hopelessly ignorant,” and “ had no political capacity whatever.” Ilis 
published election address placed him pn a somewhat better light, and 
the parish priest of Rathdrum, in supporting^ candidature, decWreS 
that “his coolness, sound judgment, great prudence and cftnsideni'Mon, 
as well as capacity as a practical man,” would be of great service to 
tlie National partji if he should be returned for Dublin County. 

He was not, however, destined to be returned for Dublin Coiirfty* 
being left at the bottom of the poll, and it was not nntiPthe follow- 
ing year (187*3) that he first entered the House of Commons as 
Slember for Meath. With fifty-nine representatives in the House 
of Commons, the Horae Rnle party was at that time discontenfced 
and divided, ifr. Butt, as leader of the party, stuck to the trtfci- 
tions which he had acquired at tlie Bar, and stiicliou«»ly refrained 
from any act or language w’hich might be uflensive to l‘]^iglis}i sent!- 
ment. At the opposite end of the party spectrum, if the term inav 
be used, was Mr. Biggar, illiter.ate,^ uncompromising, (-(mteTtiptuous 
of the forms of the House and of ever} thing Mnglish, and imbued 
w'ith the conviction tha4. the only way to get any rorjcessi(»u for 
Ireland was to majve the English members uncom^drtahh*. When 
he did attempt to speak, it was not, according to .Mr. Barry Ol^rien, * 
with the view of saying anything elective, but ^^ith the view of 
doing something offensive. '‘He proved” — this in refr^rence to a 
four hours’ speech on a Coercion Bill — “that one menjher cor’ ^ 
stop the business of the House for four hours, and make its proceiul- 
ings 'absolutely ridiculous. The lesson was not lost (»n I’arTiell, who 
sat calmly by and watched the performance with intere.sL and amuse- 
rnent.” Such a performance was quite in accord with his own practical 
view of things — a view which, while regarding parliaFncntary oratory 
as of second account, laid .stre.ss upon the necessity for straight voting* 
a»d the keeping of a vigilant check upon member.s of the House by 
th^r constituents.. The ^licy of the Home Rule pj#t.y was still, 
com parjitively speaking, passive. Irish Bills were ruthlessly sacrificed, 
but it had not occurred to more than ono or two Home Rulers to 
retaliate by interfering in Engli^ Misinesa. As Mr. Biggar quaintly 
pnt Tt, the Jlorae Balers “ were all too gentlemanly.” The liiiit for 
the adop^on of an aggressive policy came from Mr. Ronayne, who 
then represented the City of Cork. “ Let- ns, he said, interfere 
in English legislation let us show them that, if wo are not strong 
enougl to get onr t)wn wojik done, we are strong enough to prevent 
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them from gating theirs.” Mr. Butt declined *sach counsel;- Mr. 
Biggar approvelli it ; ahd Mr. Parnell, when he heard* of the suggested 
policy, ga^e it his unhesitating support. 

, * The seed thus sown in the Session of T876 borq abundant tfruit in 
the Session of 18^7. * Parnell, since be entered Parliament, had 'been 
gradually feeling his way, and had attracted no small attention to 
himself by the courageous manner in which he defe^ided the “ Man- 
chester martyrs” against the charge of murder levelled against them 
by Sir Michael llicks-Beach, then Chief Secretary for Ireland. When 
’ fh^^ession of ,f877 opened, he reyealed himself in the guise of an 
accQlnplish^ parliamentary tactician, who had reduced the work of 
obstruction tb a fine art. Members of the Government suddenly 
•became alive to the fact that Home Rule memjjers were taking a 
ftnarked interest in English legislation, and that the Member for 
Meath was •a foroe to be reckoned with. It was known that, in 
adopting obstructive tactics, Parnell was rebelling against the recog- 
nised leader of his party, Mr. Butt, by whom he was openly rebuked. 
One marked result of l^arnell’s increasing ascendency was, however, 
tlmt Muglisli candidates, both Conservative and Liberal, began to 
consider the necessity for courting the Irish vote in English con- 
gtituencies,. In spite of !Mr. Butt’s protests, Parnell, aided by his 
four or live stalwarts, persisted in the tactics they had adopted, and 
iii^ffiily 1877, when ijord Carnarvon’s South African Bill was under 
•discussion in Committee, succeeded, by prolonging the sitting for 
twt'iity-six hours, in making himself ‘‘the^ost universally detested 
man Sn l*]ngland ” and a national hero in Ireland. As a further 
result, he was by acclamation elected President of the Heme Rule 
< onfederatiun of Great Britain, thus passing over the head of Mr. 
Butt. 


This, as Mr. Barry O’Brien truly says, was the turning-point in 
I’amells career. “The Irish in England and Scotland had practi- 
cally passed a vote of censure on Butt, had practically endorsed the 
policy of Parnell.” l^arnell quickly grasped the fact that, while 
a Constitutionalist was a man who was ready to go into Parliament 
for Ireland,” a Fenian was a man “ who was ready to go into penal 
servitude for Ireland.” In fact, Eenianism was the propelling force ; 
it was the mainspring that kept the clock going : Parnell resoljjed 
to be the nendulum to govern the action of the mainspring. %at 
this was both a difiicult and in some respects risky position to take 
up there can be no doubt. It exposed ParneB, on the one hand, to, 
the resentment of the English vnembers of the House of Comifions,. 
and. on l^e other hand, to the suspicions of the more extreme 
section of Fenians. It led him along the very brink jjtosecutions 
for treasoii-^felony, and exposed him in some degree to the censure of 
the Special Commission that sat in 1889. It was, however, by reason 
of the risks he ran, as well as by reason^ of his studied coht^npt for 
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Engiisji opinion, that he gaine’d .and kept to the verj end of his life 
the ponfidence and affection of the great body of tfie Irish people, 
even in spite, latterly, of the influence o^* the priests. That he was 
jnsiifiefi both by rcircumstances and on principle in taking an Irisli. 
view of all political questions there can^be no*doi:d>t, 'It was never 
openly intended, even by the most rigorous friends of the Union, 
that the individuality of Ireland was to be wiped out, and it was 
only when Irish measures were persistently sacrificed by an English 
majority that Parnell organised his system of reprisals. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that he was not .alwayScObstnuctivjfgifA’ 
the mere sake' of obstruction. Ilia determined intervention iit. the 
framing of the details of the Prisons Bill and the Mutiny Bill in 1877 
undoubtedly resulted in both these measures being materially im- 
proved in a humape direction, and his action had the hearty support 
of a very large section of the English Liberals. ' 

By the death of Mr. Butt in May 1879, Parneirs leadership of 
the Home Kule party in the House of Commons passed beyond all 
possibility of challenge. A new sot of complexities immediately rese 
for him to deal with. Increasing distress in Ireland, resulting^in 
and augmented by an increasing number of evictions, had brought 
the Irish people to a state of mind verging on desperation. A new 
machinery of national resistance was invented in the Lund League. 
Stand to your guns,” was Parneirs earnest advice to tlie farmers, 
and there is no power on earth that can prevail against tlu^ 
hundreds of thousands of tenant-farmers of this country.” The 
people must rely oij. themsehes. ** It is no use,” he urged at ^ land 
meeting -held in Tipperary in September 1879, “ relyir^g upon the • 
Government, it is no use relying upon the Irish members, it is no use 
relying upon the House of Commons, ^'ou must rely on your own 
determination, that determination which has enabled you to surviv'' 
the famine years and to be present here to-day ; and if you are 
determined, I tell you, you have the game in your own hands.” 
What Parnell was afraid of — and the fear was to some extent sub- 
sequently justified — was that, in a Land League organised on 
Davitt’s plan, the central authority, while not always able to control 
the bmnches, would be held responsible for the acts of those branches. * 
Hfft faced any risks of this kind, however, on the strength of his 
pralittical recognition of the fact that, for the Land League to exist 
side by side with the Home Hole League, but apart from it, would 
« be to incur the risk of a divided Ireland, in place of that united 
- Ireland which w'as to be the first^stof) towards a restoration of legis- 
lative^independonce. * 

That. Arnell had, by his acceptance of the presidency of the 
Land League, placed himself in a very difficult and deliaate position, 
there can be no question. Mr. Barry OT>rien, quoting the words of 
an Iriel^Iome Pule member, shows how he placed himself between 
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the Sc; 11a of the House of ComnAns and the Cliarybdis at the 
Clan-na-Gael.^ If,*i said this gentleman, Parnell speaks with an 
eye to the House of Comiaons, his speeches won't go down with the 
•Clan. If ho speaks with an eye to the Clan, his speeches^ wiU be 
used with t^^emeudeus eifect against him in the House.*’ Parnell « 
himself, however, never h&itated. He cared little the opinion 
of the House of Commons ; he cared a great deai for the creation, 
cn permg.n(mcVy of “ a union of all Irishmen, not only in Ireland but 
all ov'er the world, against England.’^ Animated, with this project, 
mhew visited America early itT 1880, and, in spite of the suspicions 
eii^rtained against hinT by several of the leaders of. the Clan, gained 
the complete confidence of the majority. In his vipw, to attack the 
land system was to attack English misrule. “ The feudal tenure 
apd the rule of the minority,” he said at Cincinnati, “ have been the 
corner-stoue of English misrule. Pull out that*corner-Btone, break 
it up, destroy it, and you undermine English misgovernment. 
When we have undermined English misgovernment, we have paved 
the way for Ireland to take her place among the nations of the 
(Virth. Aud let us not forget that that is the ultimate goal at which 
all we Irishmen aim.” At the same time, as he reminded his 
hearers at a meeting held at Rochester, they must act with prudence 
when a physical contest would be hopeless, and refrain from rushing 
npbn liritish bayonets. 

^ As the year 1870 wore to its close, distress in Ireland bit deeper 
and deeper. Rents remained without reduction, while evictions in- 
crer^e<l. •Tl^Iio agricultural figures became startling — so startling 
that a 'I’cyy Government was induced to passman inadecjuate Relief 
Bill, a great part of the benefit of which, according to the evidence 
given by Sir Charles Russell (as he then was) before the Parnell. 
^Commission, went to the landlords. Then came the surprise of the 
dissolution of Parliament, followed by the still greater surprise — to 
some people, at least — of the return of an overwhelming Liberal 
majority. The dissolution brought Parnell from America, to be 
returned for the City of ('ork by an immense majority, in spite of a 
rascally attempt, the history of which is contained in some of Mr. 
Barry O’Brien's liveliest pages, to misrepresent him as acting in the 
^interest of the Tories. When Parliament met at the end of April, 
it was to ^nd J\Ir. Gladstone with his mind taken up with questions 
of foreign policy, and Mr. Forster installed as Chief Secretwy for 
IreWud, Almost the only leading member of the Cabinet who . 
troubled himself about Ireland was Mr. Bright, who did no(, 
however, see his way to taking* any action. There was, perhaps, 
some excuse for this negligence in respect of Irish* affairs. The 
Beaconsilold Administration was really upset oii the question of its 
foreign policy, so that naturally foreign jpolicy was uppermost in 
the minds of their successors. When conviction crept kitas to the 
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real urgency of the 'state of aJSTairs in Ireland, Mr. JForster intro* 
duced the well-remembered “ Compensation for Disturbance Bill,” 
the effect of which, if the provisions of^ the measure were fairly 
carried o?it, would be to check the campaign of eviction upon which 
'Irish* landlords had entered. Ireland, however, ^as^ not destined to 
obtain the relief that was offered. After a discussion, extending 
over a couple of nights, the House of Lords, acting its part as the 
natural protector of the landlord, rejected the Bill by more than five 
votes to one. 

The House of Lords thus distinguished itself by sowing the wii^;^ 
the country, and Ireland especially, reaped*’ the whirlwind. ^ihe 
refusal to relieve distress led, during the winter, to such disorders as 
are the natural outcome of despair. The Government, as a matter 
of fact, was only half-hearted on the Irish (Question. It included a 
few men, such as ilr. Bright, who recognised the wrongs of the Irish 
tenantry, and would fain have done something in the way of redress, 
but by far the greater number of Mr. Gladstone s colleagues were 
tainted with the spirit of landlordism. In the view of Parnell and: 
his colleagues in the representation of Ireland, to the Land Leagun 
belonged the duty of affording that protection which the Government 
had failed to give. During the later months of ISSU land agitation, 
with its supplement of the ‘‘ boycott,” was in full swing in Ireland ; 
by Christmas it was generally known that Air. Forster, following tue 
old bad example, had prevailed on the Cabinet to sanction a coen ive 
policy for the following yeifr. Before, however, this blunder could 
be perpetrated a blunder of almost equal magnitude had boon C\)m- 
mitted in the shape of a Stato prosecution of Parnell wid other 
organisers of the Laud League. As might have been expected, the 
jury failed to find a verdict, so that the Land League claimed, and 
was justified in claiming, a decisive victory. In the face of such a* 
blow the Irish Executive had only two alternatives — to throw up the 
sponge or to apply the screw of coercion. The (Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of Parliament showed what was coming. Mr. Forster, 
misled, as so many Chief Secretaries have In^en misled, by the Dublin 
Castle officials, imagined that he had only to suspend the ordinary 
law in order to lay hands on the " village ruffians ” who, he was 
deluded into believing, were responsible for the general state of* 
disort^r. “ Embarrass the Government ” was I’arneir%} order in 
reply, and Air. Barry O’Brien relates several anecdotes illustrative of 
t^e strict * discipline which the Irish leader enforced among his 
followers. The attempt to secure precedence for Mr. Forster’s 
Coercion Bill led to the famous forty-one hours’ sitting. Then the 
Government t efeorted to other methods of forcing the measure through 
the House. The history of the series of struggles that enc^edl in the 
wholesale suspension of Ii^sh members is very clearly and succinctly 
given in . Barry O’Brien’s j)ages. Every Irish member felt that 
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it was his duty^to, Ireland to force^ {he situation to its extremest 
^ point. As a result they rushed to be suspended as eagerly as ever 
Mussulman fanatics rushed li^on the bayonets of the infidel. 

, *A11 this violent policy on the part of the GtovernjnenU could only 
have one result, folilically |ipeaking, Ireland steamed out into the 
Atlantic, viewing England with a hatred and defiance^ never, perhaps, 
equalled in the history of the relations between the two countries. 
Even the good intentions of the Government were thrown back at 
them. The Irish members refused, at Parneirs instance, to vote on 
Mf. Gladstone’s Jjand Bill. I^vertheless, there is distinct evidence 
*that tlie attitude* of the Irish members led to immense alterations 
for the better* in the measure which the Government decided to 
SAifimit to Parliament, for, framed at first as a mere insignificant 
amendment to the Land Act gf 1870, it finally included the once 
repudiated dbctrine of “ the three P’s.” The practical victory 
•remained with the Home Rulers, and they proceeded to make the 
most of it. Speaking at Wexford on October 9, Parnell, referring to 
the, successes gained by the Land League, said : I trust as the 
rt^sdlt of this great movement we shall see that, just as Gladstone by 
the Act of 1881 has eaten all his own words, has departed from all 
his formerly declared principles, now we shall see that these brave 
words ’’ — Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Leeds two days previously — “ o£ 
the J^Jhglish Prime Minister will be scattered like chaff before the 
‘United and advancing determination of the Irish people to regain for 
themselves th^ir lost land and their legislative independence.” 

Thig in jlr. Forster’s opinion, was a “ treasonable outburst,” and 
•forth w^ith, acting on the extraordinary powers conferred on .him by 
Parliament, he sent Parnell to keep company with other “suspects ” 
in Kilmainham Gaol. The situation was, in most of its aspects, 
'iijnicai. The “ suspects ” already in confinement, who were chafing 
among themselves at Parnell’s moderation, found this disciple of 
moderation placed under the same ban as themselves. One cannot 
help wondering how this step recommended itself to Mr. Gladstone's 
inner convictions and conscience, and what thoughts were suggested 
to him by the shouts of triumphant approval that greeted his 
announcement, at a City function, of the news of Parnell’s arrest. 
No man knew better that Irish discontent was abundantly justified ; 
no man knovi better that the improvements in his own Land &11 
were the result of the Irish parliamentary oppo^tion ; and yet^he 
could, without protest, listen to the cries that *hailed the arrest of 
the Irish leader as a national triumph. His position, of course, San 
be explainec^ by reference to that fetish of Ministerial solidarity which 
has in other instances made loyalty to party disloyalty to principle : 
what strikes pne in this case is the extremity of the contrast. But, 
while England rejoiced and triumphed, Ireland raged and wept ; and 
it is not too much to say that the day when the key of Kilida^nham 
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Prison turned upon Parneir''waB the day when t^e knives were 
forged for the Phoenix Park assassination.- “if I am arrested/' 
said Parnell after his Wexford speech, ‘ Captain Moonlight will* take 
. my plsice.” • 

Demoralisation in Ireland went from bad lo worse*. The official 
suppression of the moderates naturally transferred the power to the 
extremists. Constitutional means dropped into disrepute, and even 
the “ No Rent ” manifesto fell completely flat. Iwen Mr. Forster, 
as his published -letters testify, was beginning to lose his faith in 
coercion, and went so far as to suggest that, whe^ once, order-^ Wad 
been restored, at would be best to replace him “ by some ocf^ not 
tarred by the •Coercion brush/’ The Irish police returns meanwhile 
showed that coercion, instead of being marked by a diminution in 
the number of outrages, had been accompanied by an imm^us^ 
increase. The village ruffian’* was more busily at wotk than ever, 
while the influences that might have tended to eliminate him wore 
safely locked up at Kilmainham. Coercion had failed so signally 
that even the Tories began to attack it ; and it may be surmised 
that it was this attitude on the part of the Tories that more tftan 
anything else led to the proposal to arrive at a modiiti ciirndi with 
Parnell. How the negotiations for the establishment of this tnoihts 
vivcndi were carried on Mr. Barry ()*Iirien very graphically describes ; 
but surely never in the history of Knglish Administrations 4id a 
Cabinet so completely cry “ Peccavimus !’* as did Mr. GladstoheV' 
Cabinet when, on May 1882, they decided to direct I.ord C'owper 
to sign the order for IWnell’s release. * i) 

Alas, •that goocf resolves should have arrived so latej Tfio sup-* 
pression of the parliamentary leaders had strengthened the forces of 
the extremists, and the extremists among the extremists resorted to 
the wretched and futile policy of assassination. That the bloj^ 
struck in I’hccnix Park against the Irish lOxecutive were also blows 
struck at the Irish parliamentary party was a consideration that, in 
all probability, troubled the perpetrators of \ iolencd but little. On 
the contrary, those blows expre8.sed, in the extremest form, the con- 
tempt in which the Irish moderates had always been held by the 
advocates of physical force. As a result, tho atone that bad been so 
arduously rolled uphill by l^irnell rolled back again. Hngliah 
ot^'nion, always failing to discriminate in matters respeptting Ireland, 
inaWed once more on a policy of repression. Lord Spencer, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of Ireland a few days before the I'hoiiiix 
Pafk tragedy, bad sincerely wished V to rule Ireland by placing him- 
self in contact with the people/*^ The Phennix l*ark tragedy rendered 
such a fcoflrse difficult ; Kuglish opinion rendered it impossible. 
Ireland was ppnished by the enactment of the Crimes 4c^ Lord 
Spencer could not do^otherwise than administer its provisions up 
to thefmit." 



1899. Charles StewOf^t Parnell. ii 

There is little that is edifying m the history of the relations 
between England and Ireland during the three years between 1882 
and[ *1885. The two countries stood towards each other “ like rocks 

• that had been rent asunder,” and it was only n£^fural#that ivhen, in 
1885, the Irish .members Jiad a chance of retaliating, they Should* 
join forces with the Tories for the purpose of placing Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in a minority. Parnell was, indeed, beginning to despair 
of gaining anything from the Liberal party, for he knew well that, 
even if they were to carry a^IIomo llule Bill through the House of 
C(|C|mone, thejr could not carry . it through the House of Lords. 
Thax the Tories might not be indisposed to coquette, for their own 
purposes, with, the Irish party was made clear by the negotiations 

• that took place between Parnell and Lord Carnarvon in the latter 

• part of 1885. The story of these negotiations, as communicated by 
Sir Charlefi Gavan Duffy to the Central News Agency in 1886, is 
included as a chapter in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s volume, wWe it serves 
a very useful purpose. The next matter of interest in the story of 
Parnell’s life is the proposal rnade^by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, after 
his return to office, to give Ireland that independent Parliament for 
which Irishmen had striven ever since the beginning of the century. 
From this jioint the incidents in Parnell’s career moved rapidly. 

^The rrjectioii of the Home Rule Bill ; the enactment of a perpetual 
Coercion Bill; the^l^lari of Campaign”; the accusations levelled 
at J'arnell by the Thnrs : the sitting of tho Special Commission; 
the exjiosn^e of the Pigott forgeries ; Rarneirs final triumph — all 
thesj are events which lead up to the real tragedy of his life — the 
tragedy that shattered so many friendships, and, in the •opinion of 
not a few, gave the death-blow, for the moment, to the hopes of 
Ireland and the Irish party. “Had Parnell lived,” said Mr.' 
Gladstone in LSi)7, “ and had there been no divorce proceedings, I 
do solemnly believe there would be a Parliament in Ireland now.” 

A mouientoiis announcement, no doubt, but an announcement which 
it is impossible to consider apart from the fact that it was 
Mr. (Hadstone’s publication of his letter in to Mr. Arnold 

Morhy that, by splitting up tho Irish psrty, brought Parnell to his 
grave. And about this what is to be said ? 

• Was that publication the result of moral or of party considera- 
tions ^ Of Mr. Gladstone s own personal feelings on the sn^ect 
thore^ can be no doubt. In respect of such ’a matter the moral 
principle would appeal to him first, even though consideration of itg 
effects on the prospects of the* Liberal party might come afterwards. 
But in Im interview with Mr. Barry O’Brien in 1897, Mr. Gladstone 
justified himself by reference to the views expressed by Ifeir William 
Harcourt a«d Jlr. Morley, who came to him from meeting of the 
Liberal Federation at Sheffield. “ I do not think,” said Mr. Gladstone, 

“ that Harcourt had any convictions on fhe subject. I &ot think 
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Morlejr had. Therefore they ^ came as unprejadicpd witnesses.'^ 
Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, meant moral convicbions, and in that 
respect his two colleagues might be called' unprejudiced. But oah it 
be doubted that th^y were impressed by the effect that these unhappy 
' proceedings might have on the prospects^ of the Liberal party, and 
can it be doubted that they advised Mr. Gladstone in tW sense ? 
That, in the event of Parnell returning to his position with, the full 
sanction of the Liberal leaders and of his own Irish colleagues, there 
might well have been a revolt on the part of Liberal Nonconformists 
is entirely credible ; indeed, it , was essentially tba Lil^al 
Nonconformists,* as personated by Mr. Hugh IMce Hughes ^and 
Mr. W. T. Stead, that the opposition to Parneirs rettotion of his 
position was started and kept alive. Thus on one side, while oh. 
the other side it is impossible to overlook the fact that until* 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter, largely originating in party coiJsiderations, 
was published, there was a very general agreement, both among 
Home Rulers and English Liberals, to stand by Parnell. 

It is difficult to feel proud of a morality of this kind, which will 
repudiate, on party grounds, the generous view which it was othA- 
wise prepared to adopt. It is difficult to believe, either, that those 
of his colleagues in the fight for Irish rights who left Parnell to 
consume his last days in the fires of a bitter and heroic struggle 
can have felt proud of the course they pursued. If they havd .in 
auy respect benefited their own consciences, they have not much - 
benefited Ireland, and thev may yet come to the conclusion that they 
would have better served the cause for which they were returr3d to 
Parliament if, estimating their leader as they knew him •to be as a 
public man, they had sturdily resolved to stand by him in spite of 
the sharp revelation of a personal irregularity. They would at 
least have gained the admiration of the world, and they would at 
least have avoided that split in the Irish party which still continues 
to prejudice the Irish cause.* That Parnell would, under the condi- 
tions that arose, have retired from public life, retired from the 
leadership of the party which he had created, no one who knew him 
could have supposed for a moment. His life, his energies, his 
personal comfort had been sacrificed unsparingly for his country, and • 
his proud regard for his country and for his own work for his country 
out\Yeighed any sense of deference to that Plnglish opinion which he 
had always despised; Such a course may in some sense have been 
^wrong and unadvised,* but it was at least heroic. One thing is 
certain : Parnell will be better remembered for that final year of tragic 
pain and defiance than he would Have been if his life had never gone 
through siiclf a furnace. Being thus better remembered, his public 
work will be better remembered also, and will sei^ve. to give 
additional point to that . pathetic remark of his own — that no Irish 
statesmlif is ever praised while he is living. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


’ fti-^VJiRAL, montjfs ago it wa# declared in these pages that the first 
question for thh Liberal party to tackle, if they wiahed to improve 
their positicAi in the country, was the question of the legislative 

• powers of the House of Lords. When that declaration was made, 
'it.miijst be confessed, the question was one which seemed to be care- 
fully avoidal by all who professed to speak for the Liberal party. 
During the last few weeks, however, the conviction appears to have 
been slowly making its way that this question is, after all, the first 
work to be carried in the Democratic attack upon the fortress of the 
classes. The House of Lords and its veto is, it would now appear 
to be held, the obstacle in the way of every other kind of Democratic 
reform. It was not, therefore, surprising that, at the end of 
November, the question of “How to Deal with the House of Lords’’ 
forftied the subject of an address and a discussion in the Conference 

* lioom of the National Liberal Club, An attractive feature of the 
occasion \n>^ in the fact that the reader ^of the address was Lord 
Coleji'idge, who, occupying the position of a peer in spite of himself, 
has, whilew excluded from sitting in the House of Common j, declined 
to take a seat in the House of Lords. Although duly dead and 
coflined as a commoner, ho has steadfastly resisted the invitation to • 
pillow himself to be deposited in that “gilded cemetery ” which* is 
found so comfortable by so many. As an ex-i\Iember of the House 
of Commons, and as a peer in spite of himself, Lord Coleridge 
possessed peculiar (|iiHlification8 for dealing with the subject, while 
the occasion was rendered more interesting by the presence in the 
chair of an ex-inember of the last Liberal Administration, Sir Robert 
Rei<l, M.P. 

. That such an occasion was fairly representative of the views of at 
least the njpre advanced section of the Liberal party may, therefore, 
be most allowably assumed, Ijord Coleridge’s kddress was reatfy an 
address of elimination. Dismissing one bygone various proposals 
and suggestions that have from time to time been made for limiting 
the poweija of the House of Ijord^, he finally anchored himself upon 
the expedient of the creation by a Liberal Governmentro^a sufficient 
number. of « peers to outvote the present Tory majority. To send up 
a Bill to abolish the House of Lords would be simply to ootlrt' 
defeat. To tack such a Bill on to a money Bill would be % ttraiuiug 
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of the constitution. • To influSfice the Honse of Lords by stopping 
the vote for its annual upkeep would be to punish innocent people 
for fdults which they had not themselves^ committed. One method, 
\n Lord^ Coleridge's opinion, only was possible — the constitutional 
• act, ‘or even threat, of creating fresh peers. It*may be^remarkfed in 
passing that there is one method of constituting an Upper House 
of Legislature w*hich, in his review of all the possibilities, Lord 
Coleridge omitted to mention, viz., the election of an Upper House 
by the same constituencies as the l-iower House, only acting in 
extended districts. That is the methdd which obtafips in Jthe Cane 
Colony, and it does not eeem to be open to so matly objectioire as 
methods that have been adopted in other parts of the Empire. Tliis, 
however, is not for the moment a practical question. The probleift , 
immediately before the Democratic masses is how to deprive .tjie^ 
House of Lords, representing as it doe# a most ridicnloas minority 
in the country, and a still more ridiculous minority in the Empire, 
from putting a stop to all Democratic legislation. In Lord 
Coleridge^s opinion, the only possible method is to swamp the Tory 
majority in the House of Lords by the creation of new petTS. This 
proposal gains all the more importance by reason of the fact that it 
was completely approved and warmly supported by Sir Robert Reid. 
Clearly a proposal which has tlie approval of so talented a lawyer 
as Sir Robert Reid, who has himself occupied a pfaco of Wgh* 
responsibility in a Liberal Administration, must have sometliing < 
it that is worthy of grave consideration. 

No one can entertain a doubt as to the constitutionrfi pow|r of 
the Crowij to creatl peers, either singly or in batches, qjther as a 
reward for personal service.^, or as a means for getting over some 
constitutional deadlock, llip creation of peers on personal 
is continually going on, the dignity being conferred equally oq* 
victorious soldiers or successful brewers. As regards the creation of 
peers in batches for a special purpo.se, it was once done in 171 and 
once threatened in 1832, the more threat having at this latter date 
been effective in securing for the country what it was resolved on 
having. Circumstances, however, alter cases, and there can be no 
doubt that a most important circumstance connected with the matter . 
now under discussion lies in the question of numbers. la 1712, 
order to avoid a political crisis, twelve peers were crejjJed. That 
was ^ trifling mattei*, the number of peerages being increased by 
just about 5 per cent.* The case was, in point of numbers, alittle 
more* serious in 1832. As will be . remembered, the Lords had 
passed^the second reading of the Reform Bill by a majoritj^ of nine, 
181 in favo%r*of the Bill and 175 against it. It was when the Bill 
was in Committee that the Government was defeated by^tl^irty-five 
— 151 to IIG — on Lord Lyndhurat’s proposal that enfranchisement 
should p^^ede disenfranchifiement — clever move on behalf of the 
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proprietors of fotten boroughs. Hhff Ministry* having resigned, 
« resumed office on the understanding ‘that they should have power to 
creatC). as many peers as in^ght be necessary in order to carry -the 
Qihasur&. As Lord Coleridge has argued, the mere^ threat was 
enough. And obviously so, for the 184 supporters of the (roverti- 
inent on the second reading^would undoubtedly have rallied to the 
aid of Ministers, who thus commanded almost an absolute majority 
in a Iloufio which then consisted of 400 members. To give them 
that absolute majority only fifteen or twenty new peers need have 
bfcJinj preatpd, a ^fep by which,* at the outside, the total number of 
^ peerages would <5nly have been increased, as in 1712,Jby about 5 per 
cent, 'rhe odds were, therefore, so hopelessly against .the Opposition 
that they gave in. 

Now it is all very well to argue that the principle is the same, 
whether fivefi)eers are created or five hundred. In principle, no 

• doubt, a leg of lamb is much the same as a leg of beef ; practically, 
there ivS a v’ast difierence between them. The question may very 
well be asked whether there is not so wide a difference between the 
creation of twenty [)eor8 and tlie creation of five hundred as to con- 
stitute an actual difference C‘f principle. It is not, either, beside the 
mark to talk of five hundred. Here is an example of what the peers 
can do. In th>\v defeated the Compensation for Disturbance 
rir^lhnd) l^ill by 232 votes to 51, a majority against the Government 

^of no less th»n 2.‘^1, or not far from fifty per cent, of the whole 
Honsi*. If at that time the Government had possessed an adequate 
concej^tion c)!F the slate of afiairs in Ireland, and had resolved to 

• (Create frosl^ peerages in order to save tliat countfy from desolation, 
at least ‘25M new peers would have had to come into existence, 
increasing the size of tlie House by no less than fifty per cent. 
I»*leed, it is exceedingly doubtful if that number would have been 
sufficient, for doubtless liie Opposition could, if necessary, have 
whipped up another eighty or hundred peers to reinforce them. 
Now if the Lords proved so obstructive on a question affecting the 
position of Irish landowners, how much more doggedly obstructive 
would they be when it w^as a question of their own legislative 

'privileges? Hence the estimate of five hundred new creations is 
by no inefins beside the mark. Is this a step that could be con- 
templated without serious misgivings? It must be confessed that 
the vision of this ghostly procession of five hundred peers ad^hoc, 
carrying their coronets before them into an antagonistic House of 
Lords, has a good deal of the ludicrous about it. Certainly such a* 
step could^ not be taken unless the Government of the daj^ had 
a tremendously strong public feeling^behind it, amounting inmost to a 
threat ot ^evolution. And then the question arises — such 
a tremendously strong public feeling existed, would not the Lords be 
compelled to give way before it without the adoption of tha doubtful 
rnturpmrm aielfeninni U^fart 
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and* dangerous steff of doubliiTg', for a specific purpose, the dimensions 
of the Upper I{oase ? 

Let us leave this point, however, aid come to something miore 
^practical. If the truth must be told, Lord Coleridg^e's address afld 
the ^discussion t&at followed it were to fai« too great a degree 
merely academic. Ignoring the precept of the famous Mrs. Glass, 
those who took ^art in the proceedings, while they had all sorts of 
suggestions as to the manner of cooking the hare, forgot to pay 
attention to the very necessary preliminary of catching it. In order 
even to carry a Bill for the reform of* the House of Lords thror; 5 hr 
the Commons you must have a very strong and united* Democratic 
majority, and i/i order to secure that strong and unile^l Democratic 
majority you must have a very strong and united Democratic feeling 
throughout the country. At the present moment neither of these 
things exist, and seem to have very little intention •of existing. 
In the House of Commons the Liberal party is completely 
demoralised and disorganised. It seems hardly to possess courage 
enough to call its soul its own. It has no real leader, and, as a 
consequence, is quite in the dark as to what it wants. There is 
probably far more difference at this moment between the extremes of 
the Liberal party than there is between the average Tory and the 
average Liberal. There is little or no agreement among the 
leaders, and still less among the led. Throughout the country, 
notwithstanding one or two exceptional successes at bye-elections,* 
the same state of things prevails. The leaders have no light for the 
people ; the people have no conhdence in the lea()6rH. .Every 
section of the Liberal constituency is going after its owij little fad, 
all shouting against each other for a first hearing. Nonconformists 
want to get at the Established Church ; temperance advocates want 
to get at the publicans ; Socialists want to get at every body. 
Even at this moment, when there seems to be some sort of unanimity 
growing up with regard to the necessity for restricting the powers of 
the House of Lords, there is no certainty that this growing unanimity 
will not at any moment be destroyed by that discord which is so 
frequently mistaken for earnestness. And if the question is asked — 

“ Who is there among prominent Liberals capable of uniting . 
Democratic feeling on this one essential point, and conducting it to a 
victory ? ” — if this question is asked, the answer so far can only be — 

“ Tiere is no one.” : ^ 

And yet, if any salvation for J democratic principles is 'to be 
achieved, this thing has got to be done. Democratic feeling and 
conv^tion has got to be arouscsl, strongly aroused, and united for 
the purpdse^ of insisting on the termination of what ‘is without 
questidii the gravest abuse now existing in any civilised conntiy 
under the sun. It is nothing less than a monstrosity that some five 
hundred persons, representing not one per cent, of the whole popula* 
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tion of the United Kingdom, and nine-tenths of whom persistently 
neglect to discharge any ki^^d of legislative duties, should have- the 
power, whenever their own interests are concerned, of negativing^ 
4ihe legislative decisiojas of the whole country. H has* been argued* 
by some that* befere any move is made towards curtailing this power, 
the House of Lords should show its disregard of thft public voice in 
some marked and special manner. That, it must be- confessed, 
seems to be a weak and half-hearted policy, and, moreover, a policy 
that fails to realise the magnitude and enduring character of the 
e^Kliting evil. •It is a notorious* fact that whenever a Liberal 
Government is in oflSce, it is useless to pass through the House of 
Commons any Democratic measures. The sin of the House of Lords 
is not accidental, but a trade. The agitation created by any special 
^-J;ase is neither prolonged enough nor intelligent enough to effect 
any tiling. tVhat is needed is to have the viciousness of the principle, 

* with all the instances of its viciousness, consistently and persistently 
rubbed into the minds of the whole electorate. The mine must be 
kept charged ; it must not be merely hurriedly contrived to meet a 
particular emergency, even though some particular emergency may 
more vividly illustrate the reality of the evils that have to be 
contended with. In order to secure this, the matter has to be taken 
(determinedly in hand in an organised manner. And if examples of 
the^manner in which it should be taken in hand are sought for, the 
attention immediately fixes itself on two names and two struggles — 
the name of j2obden and his struggle for Ffee Trade ; the name of 
Parnelj and his struggle — not yet, unhappily, brought to a successful 
'termination— for the legislative rights of Ireland. 

The two issues above alluded to are among the most momentous 
that ha/e marked the more recent political history of this country. 
l>9th had beginnings — for the Home Itule movement of Parnell was 
, practically a new thing — which were in the highest degree insignifi- 
cant ; both grew to dimensions which occupied the whole area of 
politics. Cobden was a totally unknown man when he started his 
anti-Corn Law agitation ; l^arnell was a totally unknown man when 
he first entered Parliament as the member for jMeath. Wherein 
lay the secret of their success ? In their single-minded and un- 
swerving determination to put an end to one particular abuse. As 
Cobden devoted himself unsparingly and exclusively to Free Traje, 
so Parnell devoted himself unsparingly and ^exclusively to the 
recovery for Ireland of its independent legislative rights. Whatewsr 
effort was needed to advance the on^ adopted cause, that effort was 
made ; whatever means ihight be found to reinforce it, tboi^ means 
were enlisted. The power that lay at the back of both movements 
is illustrated *by the influence they exercised upon the leaders of 
public opinion, the masters of political action in England.# Sir 
^bert Feel adopted Cobden’a>iews at the eost of being regarded op 
— ^No. I. ‘ B 
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a renegade by his own party. Mr. Gladstone became converted to 
Parnellism at the cost o£ the secession ^of nearly half the Liberal 
army. Neither Sir Kobert Peel, however, nor Mr. Gladstone* ever 
regretted the course they had taken. The country is now waking up 
to the realisation of an evil fully as great as those which* Cobden and 
Parnell sought to rectify. Fully as great ? No ; the evil repre- 
sented by the unchecked power of the ilonse of Lords is infinitely 
greater than the evil represetited either by the Corn Laws or by the 
suppression of the national rights of Ireland. It is an evil that makes 
itself felt in a thousand ways. But for the House of Lords iSe 
disorder that, fifteen or sixteen years ago, turned Ireland into a 
pandemonium would not have occurred. Bat for the House of Lords 
Ireland would at this moment be once more in enjoyment of those 
rights of indej)endent legislation of which she was so scandalously 
robbed by the Act of Union. Hopes of democratic legislation wither 
as soon as they come under the influence of the privileges of the 
landowners’ Chamber. Socially, too, the evil is not less great. The 
possession of hereditary rights of legislation exercises a paralysing 
efiect upon individual independence throughout the whole country. 

Kind hearts,” it was once said, “ are more than coronets,” But we 
have changed all that ; indeed, it is probable that Tennyson himself, 
in his later days, would have hesitated to commit himself to so 
levelling an opinion. The man who desires a coronet desires a good 
work ; the man who lives next door to the owner of a coronet shapes 
his opinions in accordance with this propinquity ; the distant cousins 
of a coronet live upon the faint scintillations of its glory ; wble the 
tradesman would go to prison and to death sooner than be out of 
favour with the titled authors of large orders and dilatory payments. 

• A good deal of this social influence would doubtless remain cv(*n 
if the legislative rights of the Peers were placed under restriction. 
Let it be so ; if persons possessed of hereditary titles can command 
the worship of those who have none, it cannot be helped. What is 
of importance is that, with the restriction of its legislative powers, 
tlie House of Lords would become a thing to bo good-humouredly 
tolerated till, in all probability, it disappeared by pure force of its 
own uselessness. Put the matter in this way : There are, more of 
less, five hundred members of the House of Lords, of whom probably 
ni%0-tenths never dream of discharging any kind of legislative duty 
until some matter involving their own special interests is touched. 
Tlv^n, indeed, they come down by shoals to justify their existence. 
Take away their power of perpetual veto, and the nine-tenths would 
never appear at all. The House of Lords would thus become an 
apparent and inexcusable farce, consuming a certain portion of the 
public revenue, occupying a certain portion of the public time, with- 
out gvvJng the country anything in return. When matters reached 
t^is stage, then the question of the necessity for a second Legislative 
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Chamber and lihe question as to hotr such a Chamber, if necessary, 
shoi^d be constituted, woiild assume a practical aspect. In short, 
discussion as to the best mode of cooking the hare would become 
‘appropriate. ^ , * *. • 

In the meantiihe, the hai% has to be caught ; that is the practical 
question now before us. How is that to be done ? * Let no one who 
is interested in the prevalence of the Democratic idea persuade him- 
self that Ihe task will be an easy one. The restriction of the legis- 
.lative powers of, the House of Lords will not be accomplished by the 
lining of ^ speeches and the passing of resolutions. The walls of 
Jericho do ijot in these days abolish themselves at the sound of 
trumpets. The fight for free Trade was an uphill fight ; the fight 
°for Ireland’s legislative independence has been, and is still, an uphill 
fight. The, fight of Democracy against the legislative privileges of 
the House of Lords will be a stiller fight than these two. It will 
not bo a rose-water business by any means. Those whose duty it 
may become to organise the campaign must expect both to give hard 
knocks and to receive thorn. Who these organisers will be it seems 
as yet impossible to say. They may possibly be found among those 
Liberal lenders who have, so far, adopted snch odd ways of wearing 
Mr. Gladstone’s mantle. It is perhaps more likely that they are as 
«nnqji unknown as Cobden was prior to 1810, as much unknown as 
I’afnell was prior to 187G. What one wishes to believe is that, 
as the thing lias to be done, the men will he found to do it. The 
weapons thejf will need will be an unfailing* courage, an absolute and 
sincei^ con\iction, a complete contempt for those compromising 
gauds of oflice which (.'obden so faithfully refused. When the 
<‘oi]ntry sees such men earnestly at work, then it will be justified in 
looking forward with confidence to the time when the “gilded 
cemetery” will become a peaceful garden of historic memories, 
among the groves of which will wander, mild and innocuons, the 
shade of Mr. llooley. 
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The division in the House of Lords on September 8, 1893, when the 
Home Rule Bill was rejected, was an event not only of great politicaji 
importance, but also of the utmost consequence in its bearing upon 
the relations of the two Houses of Parliament. The political import- 
ance of the division lay in the summary rejection of a measure, the 
principles of which had formed the chief subject of party controversy 
during the preceding seven years, and which, twelve months previ- 
ously, had been approved by a great majority of the electorate of the 
United Kingdom. The constitutional significance of the division 
depended upon the fact that a Bill introduced by the Government of 
the day, and forming the chief battle-ground of the two great parties 
of the State, was refused a second reading in the Lords by a hiajority 
of 378 in a House of 450 members. 

The divergence of view between the two Houses, resulting in the 
rejection by the Peers of an important Government measure, was not 
in itself an event of a novel or disturbing character. Almost hvery 
great constitutional change effected during the present century was 
rejected at least once by the House of Lords. The great Reform 
Bill was rejected by a majority of 41 in a House of 359 ; the Fran- 
chise Bill of 1884 was rejected by a majority of 59 in a House oi 
357, The novel feature in the division on the Home Rule Bill was 
the overwhelming preponderance of Conservative opinion. AVhile in 
1832 the Conservatives formed 55 per cent, of the House of Lords, 
and in 1884 58 per cent., in 1893 93 per cent, of the Peers voted 
in the Conservative lobby, a disparity of numbers which involved the 
practical abolition of one of the most important of our constitutional 
safeguards — mamely, the creation of new Peers with the object of 
securing harmony between the two Houses. This established principle 
of the right of the Cabinet to advise the creation of Peers. was a 
’ pra(|ticable and convenient constitutional expedient, when it involved 
summoning to the House of Lords thirty or forty young gentlemen 
who, as tte^ eldest sons of Liberal Peers, would eventually, in tho 
course of nature, arrive there. * But when the exercise of this right 
required the creation of not fewer than 379 new peera^ed it ceased 
to be ifc practicable means for over-riding the opposition of the Peers 
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to any particular legislative propostfi/and the £[oase of Lords thus 
secured in 1893 an ascendency over the Executive -Government such 
as it^had possessed at no ^evious stage in its history. 

. * Th*e Peers were not slow to appreciate the n^w stiengtl^ of iheir 
position. Ilhe i^ibdral Ministry did not hastily assume that it was* 
impossible for the work of Government to be carried on by a Liberal 
Executive. But the rejection by the House of Lords of the Employers' 
Liability Bill, the fundamental changes inserted in the Parish 
Councils Bill, and the total rejection of the Irish Evicted Tenants 
i^jl coavincedt* even the more moderate members of the Liberal 
party of the hcTpelessness of attempting constructive legislation upon 
the initiative^ of a Liberal Administration.. 

« • The result of the election of 1895 has been claimed as an emphatic 
repudiation of what I still venture to call “ the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme.” •It would be far more accurate to say it involved the 
exclusion of the Liberal party from power until such time as they 
should discover a means of giving eflect to their programme. The 
people had to choose between a party who possessed the power to 
legislate and a party who did not possess it, and they chose the 
former, not because they preferred its policy to that of its opponents, 
but because the policy of the Conservative party, as represented by 
its exponents, was preferable to legislative stagnation. 

^The legacy which Mr. Gladstone, in his iinal speech in the House 
of Commons, left to the Liberal party was to find a means by which 
the Queoii’s^Government could be carried,on by a .Liberal Ministry. 
It Ci^nnot be denied that his colleagues and successors have addressed 
themselves v/itli great perseverance and ingenuity to this task. That 
the present condition of things is intolerable and must be remedied, 
that the House of Lords must be made amenable to the popular will, 
is reiterated with a unanimity which may be said to distinguish 
their pronouncements upon no other important questions. 

But as regards the means by which this result is to*be attained, 
their utterances are far loss encouraging, and it may be said without 
exaggeration that for every leader there is a separate plan of 
campaign. 

To consider one or two of the most important of these plans, there 
is the proposal to proceed by means of a resolution of the House of 
Commons. ^ This suggestion, coming from Lord Rosebery, must 
command the sympathetic attention of all Liberals ; but it ma/ well 
be doubted if the recording of a pious opinion •in the Journals of the. 
House of Commons would carry with it any tangible result uliless 
promptly followed by more vigorous measures. % 

As to the nature of these more vigorous measures nb guidance is 
offered us. • No responsible Liberal leader has suggested the total 
abolition of the House of Lords, and except for the purpose o| voting 
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fox entire aloolltloii, tlie CTeatlou of 370 ne?r Peers cannot be 
entertained. Mr. Jobn Morley ^as advised tbat the House of Lords 
should be deprived of its ablest members by permitting then to 
pntfer the House of Commons. For the purpose of rendering the 
( House of Lords ridiculous such a suggestion is valid, if somewhat 
superfluous. But as a solution of tlie difficulty which confronts the 
Liberal party it is obviously ineffectual. 

The most widely-accepted panacea for dealing with the House of 
Lords is an Act limiting its veto to a single rejection of any Bill. 
Assuming that such a measure would satisfactorily define the r^/'- 
tions of the two- Houses, is there any reasonable probability that the 
Peers would accept it ? Their strong inducement to agree to 
unpalatable measures in the past has been the fear kst by standing 
out too long their rights might be seriously curtailed. There would 
be no similar inducement to pass a measure which involved so vital 
a limitation upon their powers. But even if the House of Lords, 
face to face with the threatened alternatives of destruction or restric- 
tion of power, chose the latter as the less of two evils, is it cer- 
tain that any great gain would have been achieved? There are 
other ways of preventing legislation than by rejecting it outright. If 
the Lords retained the powder to insist upon amendments their influ- 
ence might be even more pernicious than at present, fl’echnically, 
the Peers did not reject the Employers’ Liability Bill, but by insist- 
ing upon an amendment which v/ould have rendered the Bill value- 
less, they procured its abandonment. It is better, on the whole, to 
abstain from legislation than to pass measures freely amefided by men 
• hostile to Iho principles to which they are designed to give effect. 
On the other hand, if it is proposed that on the second time of 
asking the Lords shall accept the Bill exactly as it stands, this 
leaves the House of Lords no influence upon controversial legislation 
except such as may be derived from obstruction. For even within 
the limits of these restricted powers it would be practicable to seri- 
ously delay legislation by exercising the right of single veto and by 
protracting the subsequent proceedings — possibly even to the length 
of carrying them over the termination of the Session. 

Finally, we have the alternative plan, suggested by Mr. Asquith 
and endorsed by Lord Kimberley, of a suspensory veto the 
referendum. The proposal appears to be that the House of Lords 
shaft be permitted to reject or amend a Bill on one occasion, but on 
^ the Bill' being returned to them, their option shall be either io pass 
the^Bill as it stands, or submit it to the decision of the electorate of 
the flouse of Commons. 

. The rd&uh of this system unquestionably would be that a Liberal 
Government would be faced by the alternatives, either of abstaining 
from legislation or of plunging the country every few weeks into the 
turmoAf df a .general election. A Conservative Government, on the 
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other hand, would have no diSScnltyw carrying any meaeureif they 
proposed. 

l^uch a condition of tilings requires only to be stated to be 
^rejected, not only by Liberals, but by every 'section 'of the public 
' who have otjier occupations than settling the ddl;ails*of legisiafcion.^ 
To transfer in tfiia manner^the work of legislation from Parliament 
to the electorate would involve a constitutional revolution compared 
with which the total abolition of the House of Lords would be 
unimportant. It would be absolutely destructive to the principle of 
^presentative government, which is held by most Liberals to con- 
stitute th^ highest constitutional expression of the principles of 
democracy, .and one which T am convinced the Liberal party will 
never consent 'to abandon. 

From this necessarily cursory criticism of the suggested methods 
for securing the Sovereignty of the House of Commons ” it is quite 
clear that wide differences of opinion exist among prominent Liberals, 
while at the same time it is a matter of considerable doubt whether 
any one of these suggested methods would really accomplish its purpose, 

It is a fact of considerable significance that the demand for the 
absolute abolition of the House of Lords is seldom advanced as a 
practical solution of the difficulty. One reason for this is the 
natural tendency of the British people to transform rather than 
destroy institutions ; another reason undoubtedly is, that it is recog- 
ntsed that certain members of the House of Lords do perform some 
useful functions, for the discharge of which it would, under any cir- 
cumstances* be essential to provide. 

T^he work of the House of Lords falls naturally under three heads : 

(1) judicial; (2) quasi-judicial ; (3) political. In .other* words the 
House of Ijords may bo considered (1) as a court of justice ; (2) as, 
a committee of experts for tho consideration of private and non- 
partisan legislation ; (3) as a standing committee of the Conservative 
party. 

Although each of these functions is discharged by what is termed 
the House of Lords, each, in fact, is the concern of a distinct body. 

The House of Lords as tho Supreme Court of Appeal consists of the 
Law Lords, and it is a recognised principle of our constitution that 
no other Peers can exercise their nominal right to a voice in the 
legal decisions of the House of Lords. For the consideration of 
private a5d non-partisan legislation, the Law Lords are re-ijforced 
by A comparatively small number of distinguished public servants 
and administrators, of proved capacity and wide experience wBo 
devote almost their entire time tto public work. It is only when 
acting id its capacity of a partisan committee for the prevention of 
LiberaHe^slation that the House of Lords includes the whole body 
of Peers, and it is in this capacity alone that the powers of the 
House of Lords are inconsistent with the public interest.% ^ 
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The fact that atl.'Peeis, altibqiigh nommally equal, do not in fact 
take part in all the functions of the Second Chamber, suggests an 
alternative method of dealing with the f House of Lords whigh, I 
venture to think, is more strictly in accordance with the evolution of 
\)ur.Ck)ii3titution than any of the methods which, have been suggested. 

The present position of the Privy ^Council affords a complete 
example of this method of dealing with the House of Lords. Origin- 
ally every member of the Privy Council attended all its meetings, 
and was identified with all its powers. Gradually committees were 
formed for particular purposes, and the real work, of the Counjal 
ceased to be the concern of all its members, until membership of the 
Council unless involving membership of a committee became a 
mere honorary distinction. This transformation has been effected by 
means of the prerogative of the Crown to select certain of the Privy 
Council, to whom summonses are to be sent. It is recognised 
constitutional principle that no Priey Councillor can attend without 
a summons, and since the Hanoverian Succession no right to attend 
in the absence of a summons has been claimed. The Crown is 
advised by the Cabinet as to which members of the Council are to 
be summoned, and as the Cabinet exists by the will of the House of 
Commons, wo obtain the result that the composition of the House 
of Commons determines the composition of the Privy Council, and a 
body which if all its members attended would be as Conservative) as 
the House of Lords becomes the ready instrument of a Liboial 
Administration. 

If, then, the Crown will exercise the right which at onie time it 
unquestionably posseissed to select from among the Peers those'^who 
are required to exercise the office of Lords of Parliament, this power 
being exercised under the advice of the Ministry of the day, we 
should attain the result that, while the non-partisan work of the 
Peers would uninterruptedly continue, its partisan duties would be 
discharged by a body which would always reflect the views of the 
Government, and therefore of the House of Commons. When the 
Conservatives are in power, a majority of the Peers summoned would 
be Conservative ; when the Liberals are in power, the majority would 
be Liberal. 

The objections which I assume will at once be urged against this 
proposal are twofold. In the first place, it will be said that it is 
unconstitutional ; in the second place, that it involves ct dangerous 
extension, of the prerogative of the Crown. The latter of these 
objections appears to me to be absolutely iuvaUd. As a fact, the 
Crown prerogative is a convenient fiction for securing the sovereignty 
of the Hou^ of Commons. If royal prerogative meant the acts of 
the sovereign upon her own initiative, the objection would be fatal. 
But the British people, two centuries ago, convinced their sovereigns 
by unani^qrable arguments that it meant something entirely different 
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—namely, the acts of the Crown a# idvised by the Privy Council, 
which b^y depends absolutely upon the House of Commons. The 
acts>(}f the Queen in Couhcil are therefore more fully democratic 
tiian the acts of the Queen in Parliament, and no ^Bad^cal ought* to, 
object to a step which is in fact a further extension of popular • 
liberties. * ^ 

The objection that the proposed change in the composition of the 
House of.Lords is unconstitutional is a more serious one. It canilot 
be denied that the weight of juridical opinion favours the 
• vi^ thaf the ^Poers possess a customary right to be summoned 
to Parliament. • Curing the infancy and youth of our I^arliamenlbary 
institutions the king undoubtedly exercised a very .wide discretion 
as to which of the Peers should be summoned. But for five centuries 
it had been the custom, with certain statutory exceptions, to summon 
all Peers t« the House of Lords. But, in spite of this uniform 
practice, three principles have survived — (1) that no Peer can attend 
unless summoned; (2) that a pe(3rage is not a necessary qualification 
for a Lord of Parliament, as is evidenced by the Law Lords and the 
Bishops ; and Qj) that Peers are not all Lords of Parliament, as is 
shown by the Scotch and Irish Peers, who have no seats in Parlia- 
ment. It, therefore, involves no change in the theory of our Consti- 
tution to return to the state of things when Peers should constitute 
a class from amongst whom tlie bulk of the Lords of Parliament would 
bo selected. A peerage iu itself would constitute a title of honour in 
the same way as a Privy Councillorship, with the additional 
distinction df supplying a qualification to sit, if summoned^ in the 
House of I^ords. 

Assuming that custom has created a right for Peers to bo sum- 
moned to Parliament, what would be the result of the refusal of the * 
Qrown to summon a large proportion of the Peers ? The entire 
responsibility would rest upon the Ministers advising such exercise 
of the Crown prerogative. These Ministers would possess the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons, and, therefore, although their 
action might bo unconstitutional, no means would exist by which 
they could be removed. On the other hand, if we imagine a House 
of Commons resolved to insist upon the Ministers advising the Crown 
to thus select the House of Lords, and if the Ministers refused to 
give such advice, the refusal of the House to pass the Army Annual 
Bill, for example, would involve the Executive in far-reaoliing 
illegalities for which they would be answerable -to the law. Having, , • 
therefore, to make their choice between illegalities approved by* the 
House of Commons and illegalities in which the House of Comgions 
would give* them no support, it can hardly be supposed thaS Ministers 
would he^it^ijbe to adopt the former. 

Professor Dicey, in his Laio of the Constitution^ recogniys the 
possibility of such a step when he says : “ If Government Tarlia- 
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ment is ever transformed into* GTovernment by the Ho\ise of Commons 
the transformation will, it may be conjectured, be elTected by use of 
the prerogative of the Crown/' 

, Th©«, courj^e of, action which would have to be pursued by thei 
, Liberal party in order to give effect to this 'constitutional change 
would be that, lyiving obtained a majorily in the llouse of Commons, 
the Liberal leaders should refuse to accept office unless they had 
received an assurance from the Sovereign that only such Peers as the 
Ministry should nominate would be summoned to the House of 
Lords, or, if summonses had already been issued J they shoul^be 
withdrawn on the advice of the Ministry. A certain number of 
Peers who possess a statutory title to their writs of summons would 
necessarily remain. These are the Representative Peers, five of the 
Bishops, and the Law Lords. In addition, all I’eers who had held 
high Ministerial office would undoubtedly be summonv>d, and also 
any Peers with special qualifications. It is probable, therefore, that 
a certain number, perhaps thirty or forty new creations, of Liberal 
Peers would be necessary, a very different matter, however, to 379 
new Peerages. Having thus secured a majority in the House of 
Lords, a Bill would probably be passed through both Houses with- 
drawing the writs of the Representative Peers and the remaining 
Bishops, and possibly securing a right of summons to all ex-Ministers 
who were also Peers, and removing the disabilities of Peers,* not 
members of the House of Lords, to sit in the House of Commons. 

I do not suggest that these measures are not strong measures, or 
that they would not vitally modify our constitutional system. But I 
submit ^hat they are the necessary outcome of the profound consti- 
tutional revolution resulting from the overwhelming Toryism of the 
House of Lords as at present composed. The creation of new Peers 
no longer can redress the balance ; existing Peers must, therefore, be 
removed. The one paramount necessity of our Constitution is to 
carry on the Queen's Government in accordance with the popular 
wish, and before this necessity the claims of custom cannot be 
upheld. 

Every one who examines, however cursorily, the British Constitu- 
tion is struck with the enormous difference between its theory and 
its practice, with the consummate imposture by which the forms of 
mediicval absolutism are employed to cloak the freest Government in 
Euiope. Many have claimed that this seeming inconsistency is^a 
proof of the superlative merits of our Constitution. It would be far 
nedrer the truth to say that it proves the political genius of the 
British people, since they have jir^ferred the substance of democratic 
government to the forms, and have been content to exercise a 
sovereignty which they have pretended not to possess. 

Th|^ reconstitntion of the House of Lords, leaving it with un- 
dimin^hld powers, which I have briefly shadowed forth, is, I 
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contend, strictly in accordance with* Ais characteristic spirit — far 
more so than any statutbry ^limitations of power. The main body of 
hereditary Peers, who practically take no part in the deliberatioiis of 
jbheir Hoase, will be unaffected except by being deipri7Q(] of Jhe two. 
or three annual joccfisions when they have been in the habit of 
assembling to reject a Liberal measure. Their concern in legislation 
will cease as their concern in judicial matters ceased centuries ago. 
But we shall still be able to thank Providence for our House of 
Lords, and boast with undiminished confidence of* the glory of our 
Cejjstitution, au^ it may be that some day will be summoned to the 
Upper House representatives of our colonies and dependencies, whose 
presence will* add strength and dignity to our Empire. With the 
.pbssibilities of a reformed House of Lords I am not here concerned. 
It .is enough to have suggested a means by which the existing 
deadlock mrfjr be finally and completely removed. 

F. G. Thomas. 
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THE ASCENDENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES’ EXPORT TRADE .AND 
• ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


The cliimera made in (jerraany ” appears as though it were about 
to yield to the new bogey “ made in United States of A^ierica,” and 
the outcry against German c juipetitioii to be succeeded by a lugubrious 
denunciation of the competition of the United States. Hitherto, 
to the average Englishman, the United Kingdom has had but olie 
serious commercial adversary, and arguments based u[>on Germany's 
growing trade have formed an integral portion of the stock-in-trade 
of every self-respecting political agitator. Doubtless the statement 
recently issued by the United States Treasury Department will 
materially alter all this, and will furnish a prolific source of Hipre 
or less influential and important inferences. 

To the average iudividjual the fact that the value of the exports 
from the United Kingdom has, for the first time in tl5e history of 
modern grading na’tions, been surpassed in the same y^ar by the • 
value of those of another country will come as a bolt from the 
azure, and will, consef|uentIy, form the nucleus of a considerable 
amount of misapprehension and exaggeration. Ft is unfortunately 
the case that the bulk of the nation a[)pears to be almost entirely 
ignorant of the most rudimental teachings of political economy and 
still has a hazy notion that the success of one nation is necessarily 
to the disadvantage or loss of the otJiors, and that the criterion of a 
nation’s progress is the expan.sion of its foreign trade. 

Howbeit, there can bo no doubt that the growth of the United. 
States’ export trade is in some respects a subject of great imp<jrt 
to us. The information conveyed by the Washington statement 
is of% great moment', and it becomes the imperutivo duty of every 
^thinking inhabitant of these isles to carefully investigate the shbject. 
It i# hoped that this paper will be found conducive to a perspicuous 
reviejy and assimilation of some* of the most important facts, and 
that it maj* lead to a clearer and wider consideration of* the great 
questions of eommercial policy involved. . , 

It h^ long been apparent to those who look beneath the surface 
that it is* the United States which will prove to be England’s moat* 
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formidable commercial rival, and not Germany. Under existing 
conditions, when the pre-eminence of trade passes away, in the 
natur&l course of affairs, from England, it will be apprehended by 
the United States. The publication of the figures fo» the exports •* 
of merchandise from Ihe United States during the last fiscal year 
will bring this home to the people, and will arouse slow-moving 
public opinion by showing the very real and true facta of this 
rivalry, flven the most cursory examination will effectually demon- 
strate the absurdity and irrationality of viewing -Germany as our 
gr^t rival. Itliannot be too strongly impressed upon the contem- 
plative indiWdual that it is from the United States that earnest and 
effective competition will come. 

• A very brief investigation will show that the United States is far 
in advance of any other foreign country in the possession of those 
essential qualities, active and potential, necessary to constitute a 
great trading nation. This superiority is manifested in all the 
regions of modern life. There is no surer method of gauging the 
relative advancement, moral and intellectual, physical and material, 
of a nation than by means of the extent and value of its literature. 
If the United States and Germany be thus compared it will be 
clearly seen that, viewed in this light, the former country is eminently 
lo the fore. Again, the very difference of laws, customs, race, and 
en\ironment tends to make the gulf wider, and to place the United 
States in a vastly superior position. Every consideration of social and 
industrial surroundings and conditions emphasises the fact that it is 
the Uiciited States, and not Germany, with which \ve shall have to 
•reckon as the holders of the world’s commercial supremacy. • 

In this article it is not intended to enter into a detailed analysis 
or the export trade, but rather to present the principal features of 
that trade, and to give a general view (»f the wJiole subject. Many 
comparisons are vitiated by reason of tlie inadequate period of time 
over which they extend, and the conclusions drawn from them are 
often invalidated by reason of limitations of area — of extent. It is 
unprofitable to found a general comparison upon restricted and 
isolated groups of facts ; in the sane way abnormal growths of trade 
‘should not be considered too seriously, although valuable lessons 
may be learned from them. On the other hand, no good purpose 
would be sgrved in an article like this by giving a long array of 
stati8tjc.s. The best way will be to concisely and lucidly preseift the 
facts of the export trade by arranging the figlires in the fohn of at 
chart. Accordingly, the diagram given on p. 30 has been prepSred. 

The dij^gram graphically represents the progress of the expo^ of 
domestic produce from the United States, and also from^thm country, 
during a*pmod of a quarter of a century. It has been construct^ 
by arranging the twenty-five yearly peri<^s on the horizontalyaxis of 
the abscissce : the dots denote the summits of the ordinates, which 
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are drawn proportional to the respective values of the -epecial exports. 
The summits of each series of ordinates are connected by a line, 
which thus forms a sort of curve, and vividly portrays the progress 
of thp export trado during the period ending with the last fiscal year 



Dia|:;ram Va!'ic of Foreign Trade. 

— ExfJorts (Special). .. Total Tracft. 


*in 1^97. As it may prove useful, the total general trade of each 
country has also been represented it is distingnished from the 
ezpoft trade, by the curve being a dotted line. The fiscal year 
of the United States terminates Jnne 30, and the value given of 
the special trade for the year 1897-98 is, of coarse,* sabjoct to 
alterati^* 
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The most striking feature in the Aiagram is t&e very erratic pro- 
gression of the rapidly alternating United States’ export trade. This 
is char/icteristic ; a case in point is that of the exports during* the 
fiscal ybars 1866 and 1867. lathe former year^ the ^value of the , 
special export® wjs 6nly £27,599,000, but in the succeeding .ybar 
it had risen to 157,812, 000— an enormous increase. In 1860 the 
value of the exports of domestic produce amounted to £65,883, and 
the corresponding exports of the United Kingdom stood at the figure 
of £135,891,000. 

There is no n/ed to dwell further upon this part of the subject as 
the diagram represents the facts so well. It may -be pointed out, 
however, that? £ho value of the United States exports for the last 
llscal year roaches tlie maximum ever attained ; the English special 
exports for the years 1872, 1873, and 1890 exceed them, the 
value having^ been £256,257,000, £255,165,000, and £263,531,000 
respectively. 

Next turning to the Washington preliminary statement. Unques- 
tionably the most important and significant portion of the statement 
is that dealing with the exports of manufactured articles. » For the 
first time in history th(3 value of the manufactured goods exported 
excot'decl the value ol! the manufactured articles imported. The 
•exportation (•? goods has iluctualcd, but tbo value has shown a 
steafly growth. In the lus4*mn 1887-91 they amounted to an 

average rate of 19 per cent, of the total value of the special 
exports; hi 1;:^92 they i-hrank to 15*6, from which period they have 
mIiowtj an lucivased proportion; thus in 1896 the proportion was 
26'5 per cejit., aud the value fell short of the corresponding imports 
by 1.759, 7'lj. This latter deficiency was reduced to S27,3C2,217 
ill 1897, aud ^Yas transformed into a surplus in l^sOS. Of course 
the chief articles exported arc those classed as products. of agricul- 
ture. In tlie Insiruni 18^^7-91 they amounted to 73^ per cent of 
the exports ; in 1896 the proportion had decreased to 66*0 percent. 
The imports of manufactured articles during 1898 show a remark- 
able decrease when compared with previous years, while the exports 
show an equally remarkable increase. In his annual report the 
. Secretary of the Treasury states that the satisfactory condition of 
the United States’ foreign trade extended to its commerce with 
practically every nation. The sales to Europe alone increased 
SIG I, *120.6(^1, while the purchases from that section of the globe 
decreased i?l21,258,514 ; this falling ofl* was almost entirely in^ 
manufactures and articles of food. • 

Owing^ to the Dingley legislation the imports show a groat 
diminution of .S148,68U,758| audios the exports have ex[!!andod7^he 
result is.av excess of general exports amounting to $615*432,676 
out of a total general trade of $l,847}531,984; this excess nearly 
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the same value ai^ the totaH imports. Breadstufifs. in 1897 were 
exported to the value of $191*,090,341j in 1898 the value was 
$324,706,060. As stated before^ the most important increase Jis the 
one which has taken place in the export of manufactured goods. It 
^ is not yet possible to say what the exact amount^ is, but it will be 
somewWe about double last year’s figures. It should be remem- 
bered that, wherever the date is mentioned in the preceding portion, 
it is the fiscal year ending on June 30 which is referred « to in the 
case of the statistics for the United States. 

All the statistics given hereafter have been calculaf!?d or abstracted 
from various reports and memoraifdums issued by the English 
Government, and the fiscal years are specially so called® in order to 
avoid any misconception as to actual date. 

During the year 1897 the trade of the United States did .not 
Bufler much from strikes. The output of pig iron was the largest in 
any calendar year, notwithstanding the low price prevailing, being 
9,652,680 tons as compared with 8,623,127 tons produced in 1896. 
The production is progressive, while the imports are rapidly declining, 
being only 155,000 tons of iron and steel in 1897 ; in 1887 it was 
1,783,000 tons. This is conclusive evidence of progress, and the 
number of blast-furnaces is rapidly increasing. There was a pro- 
digious increase in the exportation of such manufactured articles as 
steel rods, rails, wire and nails, and bicycles. The export of loco- 
motives was valued at £611,000 as compared to £592,000 in 1896, 
and the number had increased from 312 to 3 1*8. Scores of similar 
examples could be given to show the gigantic strides taken ir», the 
manufacture of articles. Some goods are exported in larger. ((uantities 
but yield smaller values, thus an excess of 428,000 bales of cotton 
over the quantity for 18y(> was exported ; but the value was 
twenty million dollars less in consequence of fallen prices. On the 
other hand the value of the exports of food-stuffs has been increased 
by reason of higher prices. 

Investigation shows that the country is in a progressively pros- 
perous condition. The money passing through the clearing-houses 
has been augmented while the failures have been reduced. The 
failures in 1897, when compared with 1896, show a decrease of about 
11 per cent., and the liabilities have diminished by 32 per cent. 

If the substance of the above brief review of the United States as 
an exporting nation has any significance, it is that the manufacturers 
of that country are not only supplying their home markets, but are 
actually competing in the markets of the world against the products 
of free trade. It demonstrates that the time is now p&Bt when the 
United Sta'tes had to rely solely upoa foreign countries for the manu- 
factured "articles it required; and it demonstrates that thia. independ- 
ency is rapidly progressing. 

The Uiflted Statef has already emerged from the condition of a 
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sparsely-populated country, possessing* only an agricultural people. 

* A study of the statistics population will reveal that its town 
population is increasing at a swift rate, and considerably faster than 

* its* coun'try population. By taking the figures back for,a perjod of 
a century froift thp Idst census year it will be found that tHe 
proportion of urban to rural population has grown froiji 8’35 per cent, 
in 1790 to 29 *20 in 1890. At the present time this change is taking 
place at a rapid rate, and, although it is not possible to get reliable 
figures till the next census, it is very probable that the town popula- 
tion «is now equs/ to that of Germany and the absolute increase 

* greater than 'that* of the United Kingdom. 

The populaCioij of the whole country has grown, and is growing, 
endrmously, both by births and immigration. Indeed, between the 
years 1820 and 1897 no fewer than 18,240,872 immigrants settled in 
the States, according to the published statistics. A good proportion 
of these were skilled workpeople who became engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries of the country of their adoption. These facts 
are given to show the character of the change which has taken place 
and to account for the increase in the export trade. 

The country possesses in a great degree the essentials of a manu- 
facturing nation. Labour — that important requisite of production — 
is abundant and, vulgarly speaking, cheap. This is especially true 
of th^ labour of the Italian immigrants, who have formed the largest 
proportion during recent years of the whole, considerably over one- 
third, of the male immigrants ; in fact, near\y two-fifths during the 
year 1^)7. leaking the whole population, it was estimated that the 
total increase in the twenty-live years ending 1895 was 31,090,000, 
as. compared to an increase of 8,000,000 in the population of the 
United Kingdom. These figures show what a vast change is taking 
place in the relative populations. Naturally, the greater population 
^ will enlarge more rapidly, and, under the circumstances, an increase 
in the commercial and industrial classes — that is, the non-agricul- 
tural — will take place. It is obvious that the result will be a 
complete change in commercial relations, and that England’s 
paramount and predominant industrial and manufacturing position 
must infallibly be profoundly altered. 

Tho largo towns are becoming more and more industrial. It will 
be interesting to know which of the great towns absorbed the 
greatest amount of the foreign trade. According to the BriMsh 
•Consul at Boston (Sir D. Colnaghi), New York absorbed 47*3 per 
cent, •of' the whole during 1897. Then follow Boston (10*3 ^er 
cent.), New^ Orleans (6*2), Baltimore (6), Philadelphia (5*2), Sm 
Francisco (1*4), and Galveston (3*4 per cent.). • ^ 

The immexise growth of population is bound to have a great 
influence upon the exportation of surplus food, for it is well k^own 
that the agricultural yield of the United States will in a short time 
• ¥014.151.— No. I. * O' 
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Teach its maximilm, and bb checked, owing to the assimilation of the 
already rapidly- decreasing excess land. The enlarged population- 
will require a greater amount of food. In other words, the home 
consumption will be larger, and the exjiortation will consequently 
wane. Again, the growth of that portion the people following' 
agricultural pursuits must also receive a corresponding check. It 
follow’S that the manufacturing and industrial population will be 
disproportionately augmented as compared to its present^ correlation. 
There will bo an unduly increased output of manufactured articles, 
and it follows that there will be a correspondi^igly large surplus 
which must be exported. 

When this change takes place Canada, with. its immense extent 
of fertile lands, will gain the position in the world’s export trade -now 
held by the Tnited States. The change will deflect a large propor- 
tion of our trade, for out of a total of 02,743,280 '^wt. of wheat 
imported into the United Kingdom during 1897, no less than 
31,003,200 cwt. came from the States, and also 1 1,002,970 cwt. of 
flour out of a total importation of 18,080,009 cwt. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the United 
States is bound to become' a great rival to our supremacy as a 
manufacturing nation. It has enjoyed a long period of peace in 
which to develop its resources. It has made the best of its oppor- 
tunities, and, thanks to the energy and foresight of its citizens,' is 
now able to take a prominent position among the manufacdiiring 
nations. Year by year, unless unforeseen circumstances happen, the 
amount of eflicient labour and, therefr»re, capital will rapidly increase 
until it seems at present it will ultimately ocjcupy^ the e.valt(;d 
position now held by England as a manufacturing ])ower. 

We preponderate in the export of manufactured goods, and there 
is no reason to suppose that wo are being excelled or displace^ in 
foreign trade. It is unquestionably true that the relative proportion 
of business done by the United Kingdom, in comparison to the other' 
nations, has decreased, but nevertheless the actual magnitude has 
been enlarged. Measured per head of population our export trade is 
immensely superior to that of any otlier country — indeed, it is fully 
three times larger than that of the States. It is diflicult to imagipe 
the proportion of manufactiired toother goods being much enhanced: . 
it is doubtful if any other nation will ever export a projiortion go 
large. In lo'JO tlie proportion of British and Irisft manufactures 
exported amounted to 87-3 per cent, of the total value of ’the mer- 
chandise exported. It will be remembered that the corresponding 
figures for the United States were 20*5. 

^The kinall diagram gives a graphic view of the two ibxport trades 
during the last eight years. The black lines represejit^tbe value of 
tho^xportsof maoufactured articles, and the chart has been con- 
xBtructed in the same manner as the preceding one. It may be 
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considered to be the bottom right-hand* cdrner of t&e large diagram, 

«bnt with the carve of total special ex!)ports dotted, instead of lined, 
to avoid complication. 

* The Vagram shows the preponderance of unmanufactured goods 
exported by the United States very clearly, and it shows that the 
value of the exports of manufactured articles is quite free from the 
violent fluctuations characteristic of the former class. The two 
classes of t]^e British and Irish exports harmonise so well that the 
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curve for the total special exports is nearly parallel with the carve 
for the manufactured portion of the whole. 

■ England will have little to fear from the competition of the United 
States until that country considerably modifies its high protective 
duties. Ther* can be no reasonable doubt that protection has d^e 
.much to'foster its trade. It has brought new industries into the 
country and is still doing so, but there are reasons for thinking tl»t 
the time has come for an alteration in the mercantile policy. Few 
people thought, at the time Sir Robert Peel declared his, cell version 
to the principles of free trade, -that fifty years after England would 
practically fee the only country following its principles. It is easy 
to see how this is. A policy of protection mast be follswed in 
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new or partially-developeS 'countries which possess plenty of food 
and little eflEective labour. Such countries could not attempt t(f 
compete with a country like England, which could swamp its 
markets with, cheap goods produced under the most ^approvedf 
eoonomical methods. On the other ^hand, \^hep a Country produces 
more manufjvctured goods than it can consume, and when it is 
dependent upon other countries for a large proportion of its food, 
then free trade, or a modification thereof, is undoubtedly the better 
policy. The United States is approaching the first of these con- 
ditions, and it is evident that the whole of \he productions of 
protected industry cannot successfully compete with the production# 
of free trade. , • 

It has been seen that the United States is making gigantic 
strides in its export trade, more especially in the important branch 
of manufactured article?, the value of which has doubled in a single ^ 
year. It lias been seen that this is not a sudden nor capricioirs 
change, but is evidence of a steady progressive movement. It ha.s 
also been seen that all the circumstances point to the rapid elevation 
of the United States as a great industrial nation. It has also been 
seen that the ultimate effect of these changes will be to render that 
nation the great industrial country — although the United Kingdom 
is not likely to have a diminution in the aggregate amount of its 
trade. It has been seen that influences of the most infif)[»rtant 
character are at work which arc bound to thoroughly modify and 
reconstitute the existing commercial relations and policies, .And it 
has been seen that the centre of gravity of the manu^acturijig world 
is st^^ily shifting. • • 

The conclusions arrived at by the consideration of the ascinulency 
of the United States’ export trade should not give rise to any dejection 
as to the future of the United Kingdom’s industrial supremacy. It is 
too often forgotten that we had a great start over the other nations,^ 
and that while they were warring we were building np a mighty trade, 
with the result now evident. 'J’lie other nations are uow awake to 
the importance of that trade, and are endeavouring to become more 
independent and more .self-contained. They start at a low level and 
consequently make a greater relative progress. The 
dom is but a small country in area, but it |)<)-,sessc,s capital, lalx>ur, 
skill, and natural condition.s not surpassed by anjr nation. In 
ordinary language, it ha.s money and brains unapproached by any 
nation — with the important exception of the UniU^ State*. It i# 
to note that if the whole Empire be incluih^d the whole circum* 
stonces^are vastly altered. The British Empire OGCty)ies a corn- 
^ercial position which is altogether unequalled, and which is 
persistently being improved. However, an examinatkm of these 
considerations, and also of those of commercial methods, omissions, 
and shortcomings, would scarcely bo pertinent here. 
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Iq coQclasioo, ill is not too inach to say that the proud position 
field by the manufacturers of tjie United Kingdom can never be lost 
TO long as they bear in mind that only those institutions and estab- 
lishments' are stable which are elastic, and which possess ,the 
capability of adj fisting themselves to the inexorable mutation caused 
by new conditions; 

Mark Warren. 
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OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


I TEAR that 'some readers of the Westminster Review, when they 
see the title of this article, will be disposed to pass it over unread, with 
the remark that they have already heard enough about the volunteers. 
If these can be persuaded to read a UtHc of what I have to. write, 
they will, I think, admit that their first impression ’was erroneoius ; 
and that, though they may have heard too much, they have not yet 
heard enough ! 

I made some notes some time since, which might, I thought, form 
the basis of a paper to be read at the United Service Institution, or 
at least of an article in the Hiifol S»"i'rnY Gtiyffr ; but, when I 
found myself unable to use either of these means of making iny 
views public, I determined to address myself to the general reader, 
and it is better that I should do so. I do not propose to <••0 into 
any technical details ; and, though I hope that what I have to write 
will be read with interest by many volunteers, I do not desire to 
attract their attention only. The question is one in which *ivery one 
is, or ought to be, interested. 

If the volunteers are entitled to be regarded seriously, it is as the 
contribution of the civilian population to the force neces.sary for the 
defence of the country ; and if there is anything which needs am^nd- 
ing, the power to do so is in the civilian population, who will, I 
believe, do what is needed if the evil and the remedy are mode 
clear. 

We must not expect perfection in a moment : the forest tree 
does not grow rapidly even in the most fertile soil ; it is only in the 
fable that a bean planted at night yields a flourishing tree in the 
morning. 

My first duty is to give proof that I have some knowledge of the 
BiVljject, and that I write because I wish to benefit the force, and not 
because I have fads to air or nostrums to recommend. Let rne say, 
t&en, that it is more than thirty-five years since I was enrblled a 
jwjluntq^sr, that I had about two years' service in the rapks, and that 
I haye commanded a battalion for twelve years. What I am now going 
to write is the resnlt of the experience thus gained. I do not propose 
to Aiopt the violent style popular in some quarters, especially in con- ‘ 
nection with military ^matters. To assume (hat every one who 
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occapies a prominent position is either a frnave or a fool is not likely 
^ to lead to good results ; and, while I hope to be able to avoid any- 
^ thing calculated to give oflfence, I shall not hesitate to state my 
views as clearly as I can, even if it be necessary in ^oing^ so to “call 
a spade a spadb.’* , * ^ 

I have said that it is some time since I made the«notes on which 
this article is based. I was prompted to do so by a letter from a 
“ Soldier and ez-Militiaman ” which appeared in a leading journal. 
The object of the writer appears to have been to excuse the short- 
comings of the militia, for he states that there are “ five principal 
disadvantages from which the militia suffer.'* I* am neither a 
soldier nor a fnilitiaman, and I am old-fashioned enough to think 
that those who wish to teach should first hiarn, ; but I may be per- 
mitt^ to refer to one of these five disadvantages — which, oddly 
enough, is numbered six ! It is “ the little notice that is taken of 
the force.” I will not refer to the other points, further than to 
remark that an inefficient workman generally excuses himself by 
complaining of his tools. 

This is what he says is the sixth reason why militiamen are not 
better than they are : “ Nowadays it is the fashion to be all for the 
volunteers. I do not suppose there is anytliing which militiamen 
feel more deeply about than their absolute exclusion from all notice, 
in fjt^our of the volunteers.” I have been unable to find any founda- 
tion for this statement ; indeed, 1 think I can mention sOi*. facts 
which compel^ one to come to an exactly opposite conclusion. 

LeUme take, first, tlio Army Estimates. 1 pass over those items 
which relat« to the regular army, and confine my remarks .only to 
fhoso relating to the militia and volunteers. The cost of the militia 
is put down under the head of “ Pay and Allowances,” the total of 
NvHnch is and, as the total number of men is stated to be 

140,2 oO, the pay and allowances average Ll- Is, per man. Under 
the head of “ Volunteer Corps ” we find that the “ Pay and Allow 
ances ” amount to 1821- and, as the number of men is 220,413, 
the amount per man would apjuar to bo 13 12.s. iuL 

Any ordinary individual, reading these figures, would come to the 
conclusion that militiamen and volunteers »are holh paid, the former 
receiving 'Is, each on the average, and the latter JLo V2s. (nl. 
Let us see jjow the accounts are manipulated for the purpose o£ 
bringing out this grossly misleading result. In the cost o& the 
volunteer force is included the sum of L173,000 for the’ pay of * 
adjutants and instructors. These are officers and sergeants of^the 
regular aryy who are serving with the volunteers, and whose pay is 
included in the cost of the volunteer force. In every miKtia regim^fht 
there is an ^adjutant and a certain number of army sergeants who 
receive similar pay, but (heir pay is charged to the regular army ! 
Not one penny of it is included in the cost of the militia. ^This is a 
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monstrons iojustice to the volunteers ; but this is ^not all. There 
are two other items under the head o^ “ Pay and Allowances ” to- 
volunteers to which I must refer. These are “ Capitation ” and 
“ Camps,” which cost X()08,500 ; these items cover maintenance of 
headquarters, cost of uniform and accoutrements, expenses of camps^ 
and rations of men in camp. Similar expenses are incurred with 
regard to the militia, but the cost of them is not charged to the 
militia force in the Army Estimates. There is a fifth item under 
the head of “ Volunteers,” amounting to £42,500 ; I can say nothing 
about this, except that it is for “ miscellaneous cha ’ges.” With the 
exception of that item, the whole of the £82l,(iUU stated to be the 
“ Pay and Allowances ” of “ Volunteers " covers expenses which are 
incurred also in respect of the militia, but for which there is ?uf charge 
under the head of “ Militia " in the Army Estimates. 

The expression Pay and Allowances ” is appropriate in reference 
to the militia force, for every militiaman — from the colonel to tho 
smallest drummer-boy — is paid for his services, whereas in the volun- 
teer force no one is paid, and the officers incur heavy expenses. 

The Army Estimates enable mo also to make another comparison 
between the official treatment of militia and volunteers, and a very 
important one in the eyes of any one who aims at efliciency. A 
consolidated volunteer battalion of ten companies has a permanent staff 
of four! — an adjutant, an acting-sergeant-major, and two instructors. 
Four teachers to lOnii pupils! Tho permanent staff of the militia 
numbers 4571, and, as the strength of tho force is MO,2oO, the 
number of the permanent staff exceeds thirty per against four 

per lOQU in the volunteers! There is not much favouritism to 
volunteers there. Those who compare a militia witli a volunteer 
battalion are apt to overlook this fact. Is it reasonable to expect 
a civilian colonel to have an efficient battalion with the help of 
only four professional soldiers ? And, as if this was not enough, 
volunteer instructors are also required to act as reerniting-sergeanta 
for the army and militia. 

The Army Estimates are probably under the control of the 
Financial Secretary of the War Office. Let us see whether the 
volunteers receive better treatment from the Under Secretary of 
State. At the end of the official Array LUt^ w'hich is published 
monthly, the changes which have taken place since the la.st publica- 
tion!, are recorded in proper order. Here we find tlie alterations 
made in the .cavalry, artillery, engineers, infantry, militia, and 
yeofoanry ; but no mention is made of any alterations in the volun- 
teers. This, it may bo said, is a small matter, and the defect would 
be4emed^«in a moment if attention were called to it. I can only 
say I Eave tried — and failed ! — wKo likes, may try agaiub. ^Tfaere are 
two official Army Lids, A small one is iss^^d monthly for Is. Cd,, 
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and this contains the names of^lhe oSicers of each volanteer 
battalion ; Hart’s Quarterly^ Army List entirely ignores the existence 
of the volunteer force. But, people may say, the newspapers 
treat ^e volunteers better. Is that true ? Twioe a •week,cartain* 
leading jourdals publish exjjfacts from the London Gazette, bitt no 
mention is made of the volunteers. When I retire, as I shall 
shortly be obliged to do, after nearly forty'years’ service, the fact 
will be duly recorded in the Lotulon Gazette and in the Service 
Papers. If I were a greengrocer in a small town in Northnmber- 
' land, and* unable to pay 20.s. in the pound, the fact would b0» pub- 
lished gratfiitously by the Times in every country where the English 
language is dnd^rstood, but being only a colonel of volunteers, with 
ot^er thirty-five years’ service, the leading journal will not think it 
worth while to record the fact that I am no longer permitted to 
serve the country at my own. expense. 

The writer of the letter I have already referred to complains 
of the absolute exclusion of the militia from all notice, in favour 
of the volunteers. In February last certain honours were con- 
ferred upon officers of the auxiliary forces. It should be borne in 
mind that the strength of the militia force is 140,000, and that of 
the volunteers 226,000. Let ns see to what extent the militia are 
crrlndcd in favour of the volunteers. On the occasion referred to, 
fouj*millitia officers and two volunteers were admitted to the Order 
of the Bath. No one will grudge the granting of a K.C.B. to the 
senior of the^four militi.'i officers, as I find it is forty-four years since 
he obtiiined command of his battalion ; the other three, who were 
made C.B.s, obtained command in 1884, 1889, and 1894; the two 
volunteer officers who were made C.B.8 obtained command in 1871 
and 1881 ! 

• There is another honour which is conferred on militia and volnn 
teer officers — the position of Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. I have 
examined the list of A.U.C.s at intervals of five years from 1860, 
and I find that, from that year to 1880, the number varied from 
thirty-three to thirty-six ; the number of militia A.D.C.a from nine 
to ton. In 1885 there were forty-six A.D.C.B, including ten from 
the militia and six from the volunteers ; in 1890 and 1895 the total 
number was forty-one, including in each year ten from the militia 
and seven from the volunteers. It is interesting to examine the 
•names of the volunteer A.D.C.s. In 1885 the list was compoSbd of 
one duke, one earl, two viscounts, and two baroneter; in 1890, one 
duke, two earls, two viscounts, one lord, one baronet ; in 1895, one 
dnke, two earls, one lord, one baronet, and two commox^rs. The 
House of Lords has many opponents and many supporters, but I do 
not know •that any one of the latter has called attention to the foct, 
that during the last fifteen years, when it became desirabl% to'select 
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from the 284 commanding officer^ of volunteers, six or seven specially 
eminent for efTiciency, nearly all of those ^selected have been heredi- 
tary legislators. 

‘ He would 1)0 a foolish person who regarded such appointments 
as an' indication that the volunteers were favoured ■ to the exclusion 
of the militia ; or, indeed, that such appointments were an honour to 
the volunteer force. I should not have thought it worth while to 
refer to the subject, if it had not been for the letter fronr which I 
have quoted, for wfe volunteers are not satisfied to make our efficiency 
duly proportioned to the honour -we receive; but, S,s the question 
has been raised, I venture to ask what right has a militia officer to 
expect any honours at all ? (^ompanionshi]>3 and Xiiighthoods of 
the Bath and other orders are conferred upon soldiers for distin- 
guished service — they are not given for seniority. Why, then, 
should a militia officer who has seen service be thus decorated ? 
He renders certain service at home, for which he receives 
and thus his account is squared each year. 1 had it from a field 
officer of militia recently, that he made something like thirty 
shillings a day when in training. A volunteer officer not only 
receives pay, but annually it may be, as much as, or more 
than, his militia compeer / 'vv : but he does not grumble ; perhaps 
that is because he is not a f^ood enough soldier. A volunteer is 
proud to serve his country for nothing, and to pay for the privilege ; 
the militia officer is paid for everything he does, receives honours 
out of all proportion to the strengtli of the force, and i?, dissatisfied. 

But I have spent too much time over this foolish letter ; k hav^'o 
done so advisedly, for it has enabled me to bring out certain important 
facts which 1 wished to bring out, and it will assist mo in making 
clear the difficulties which besot those who are seeking to improve 
the volunteer force if I refer to Eome public utterances recently 
made ; I allude to a paper on “ Compulsory Service for Home 
Defence,” read a few months ago at the United Service Institution. 
The author is a volunteer officer ; the chair was occupied by 
Lord Kingsburgh, and several well-known volunteer commanding 
officers took part in the subsefjuent discussion, 

I can only very briefly refer to the remarkable proposals which* 
the writer of the paper makes. What he is pleased to call bis 
‘‘ scheme ” involves .the abolition of the volunteor force, and three 
year? compulsory service for every male between eighteen and 
twepty-one yeaVs of ago, Thi.s is not to interfere with the business 
life of the country ; the conscript will not bo a soldier in any part 
o^his thrje years, for the writer says that “ an amount qf training, 
rather . more than that acquired by our best and most zealous 
volunteers, would be amply sufficient.” The suggestiorr is, that 
every 300,000 young men should be compelled to join this force. 
I have been unable to lea/n whether or not they are to be paid, nor 
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do I know vjhiix they are to be drilled, or hoio they are to be clothed 
and armed ; but I learn that “ a period of commissioned service in 
the home defence army will probably be a necessary condition to a 
commission in the active army.” I am amazed that any iShoultl 
be bold enough fo propose such a scheme, and that officers of 
experience should be willing to treat it seriously. The volunteer 
force has been growing for nearly forty years. In every town one 
or more companies, or it may be a battalion, has headquarters. 
There is an organisation ; the men have uniform, arjns, and equip- 
ment, tend havh attained a certain amoujit of efficiency. Even the 
writer of *tho paper acknowledges that many of the regiments are 
really gooJ; and yet he has the courage to propose that all this 
*sliould be swept away, and to substitute a wild experiment, which he 
has not even taken the trouble to work out ! What would be 
thought o? a forester ♦who, iiudiug in a plantation some flourishing 
trees of forty years’ growth, and some stunted and weakly saplings, 
deterTiiined to clear the ground and replant the whole with seedlings ? 
I'he illustration is one which rather tells against myself, for it may 
be thfit th(^ best thing to do with the stunted and weakly tree is to ^ 
cut it down ; but tlH?ro is no volunteer corps so bad that it cannot 
be improved. 

It is now time to reb'r briefly to the history of the volunteer force. 
lk*was established in when, strang*' as it would have seemed a 

year ago, tli(‘rc was a n^al apprehension of French invasion ! Com- 
panies we^;^^ formed in every town ; the. ranks were filled by men 
wh<v were abh' and willing to buy tlwir rifles and their uniform, 
(iovernim nt did Tlie movement was due to aa outburst 

of pati iotism, and pooi)le said that it would die away as quickly as it 
arose when the scire was over; but when the ])auic was at an end 
the movement did not die away, and very gradually the volunteers 
have come to be recognised as part of the military forces of the 
country. It is comparatively recently, however, that much encourage- 
ment has been given. The tir^t adjutants wa^re men who were tired 
of soldiering, and had left the army ; the instructors were super- 
annuated sergeants ; the annual inspection was a farce ! I well 
remember the time when, in anticipation of the annual inspection, 
the colonel and adjutant arranged a programme, which was practised 
for some yeeks, and, having been written on card, was handed to 
the iiispecting officer on arriving on the grf3und. IIow diflefont an 
inspection is nowadays ! The inspecting officer decides upon v^hat fe 
to l)e done, and one by one the officers are called out, in order that 
their ability may be tested. Though the volunteer lotfe is nearly 
forty years old, its present state of efficiency is not due to qhifiiitious 
growth duVing that period. For many years it progressed slowly in 
spilt' of discoumgefnent. I was well accpiainted many yeivs dgo with 
a corps whose colonel lived seventy-five ^liles from his headquarters, 
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whose adjutant lived twenty-five miles away and was believed to be 
interested in some kind of insurance busiaess, and whoso sergeant- 
major kept a beerhouse within a hundred yards of the drill-hall. ^ 

' We ^li)uld vot forget that the last thirty years has been a period 
6f great improvement in military matters^ and the improvement has 
been as marked in the regular army as in the volunteers. I have 
been inspected by a colonel in the regular army who did not know 
the length of a pace in (piick time ; and it is not too much to say 
that there ara^ hundreds of volunteer officers to-day who are better 
drilled and better instructed than .the average oflBcer-of the regular 
army was thirty years ago. It is not for me to say whttlier the 
rate of progress has been greater in the army or in tho volunteers, 
but I cannot help expressing my unbounded surprise that any one, 
finding that progress had not been as great and universal as h© 
expected, should deliberately propose that th^ existing organisation 
should be completely done away with, and a fresh start made on lines 
certain to lead to speedy failure. In this, as in other matters, it is 
. the greatest mistake to listen to a man who builds a great structure 
on an imaginary foundation, and yet that is what the writer of the 
paper above referred to has dune. He has constructed a scheme 
which the merest tyro can see is bound to fail, and then he invents 
a fact to support it ! He says it is admitted that ‘‘ the voluntary 
system which forms the basis of the whole structure of our ariijy 
has broken down.’’ It is true that these words were spoken, and 
even printed, before the victory at Omdurman. I hopo there is no 
one in the volunteer force who would dare to say such a thing vow. 

I know il> is the fashion to say that we have an army of useless 
boys, but that does not make it true. I venture to hope that the 
'splendid achievements of Lord Kitchener in the Soudan will have 
silenced the silly grumblers. I know it is said — as it always has - 
been said — that we cannot get recruits. Surely every thinking 
person must know tliat, if the recruit we want to get exists, we can 
get him if we set about it in the right way. 

The recruiting-sergeant has competitors in the labour market ; and 
if a shilling a day, subject to stoppages, is not sufficient to attract 
the men we want, wo must make it thirteenpence. Hut I am 
dealing with the volunteers, not witlj the regular army, and I have 
no hesitation in sayipg that the volunteer is much more efficient 
than John Bull has any right to expect. I make this assertion 
' without fear of contradiction, 

I readily admit that there is much room for improvement, but I 
will now mfintion some facts, which I think support ray contention, 
and^'make some suggestions for the attainment of greater efficiency. 

An efficient force, whether of regnlars or volunteers, requires tilne 
for grort'th and, in considering the question whether there has been 
sufficient time to justify us in expecting greater efficiency, we must 
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not coant from 1859, for the force received little encouragement 
daring the first twenty years of its existence ; and those who expect 
a high state of efficiency may fairly be asked what has been done to 
*justify the expectation ? I think wo may begin the aocoant^in 1880, 
though it is* true th*at the annnal money grant was commenced lon^ 
before that year, and it should be borne in mind that the conditions 
under which volunteers work are not of their own making : this is a 
very important point, to which I shall have occasion to refer again. 
Another important point is — that every one who* started a volunteer 
corps had to b^in absolutely from the beginning. There had been 
a great vDlunfeer force sixty years before, but all trace of it had 
been carefillly, wiped out, and the promoters of the present force 
.*began dc novuy and had to provide drill-halls, armouries, and other 
necessary buildings, drill-grounds and rifle-ranges, uniform and 
accoutrements, without assistance or guidance. 

Ridicule is another point which must not be overlooked. In 
Fu/icUy and elsewhere, a volunteer was continually being made a 
laughing-stock, and even now indications are not wanting that he 
is still regarded, in some quarters, as a man who pretends to be ^ 
what he is not. 

fjet us consider for a moment the position of a volunteer with 
regard to musketry. Surely,” some critics say, “ if he is not great 
atjHrill, he will certainly be a great shot.” Let us look at the con^ 
diliudft under which he learnt to shoot — conditions, be it remembered, 
which were^ made by the War Office, and, in the framing of which 
the i^olunteer had no voice. These were the conditions when I 
became a volunteer — and it is only during the last ten er twelve 
years that a more rational system has prevailed. In order to be 
efficient and to earn a grant for his corps, every volunteer was ’ 
^•equired to fire twenty rounds at certain ranges. If he failed to 
make a certain score he was required to fire another twenty rounds 
at the same ranges, and if he again failed a third twenty rounds had 
to be fired — and then he was efficient. In other w'ords, if he fired 
twenty rounds, and mado one point less than the official minimum, 
he was >i(iw-eHicient ; if he fired sixty rounds, and never hit the 
target, or tried to hit it onco, he was an efficient shot ! Is it possible 
that a scheme like this would lead to good marksmanship ? Scores 
of men began by trying their best to hit the tjarget. If the result 
was a miss,” owing to unsteadiness, inaccurate aiming, the f^e of 
the wind, or the recoil of the rllle, they tried again ; and not* knowing 
whether the first shot was high, low, right, or left, the second shot 
had no better success than the first; and, believing that frc^ defective 
sight, or some other cause, they were unable to becoxhe good shots, 
they did not try any more. I believe that many of those who 
criticise the marksmanshii^of the volunteer do not know t^iat^e was 
trained under such idiotic rules. I well ^member when this qrstem 
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was done away with and the present system introdnced,, under which 
the volunteer cannot earn the full grant^unless ho makes the pre- 
scribed score, for it led to opposition — started, if T remember rightly, 
by Colonel Upward A iiicent, C.B. Fortunately, this attempt 
'failed,* and the present rational system is leading to great improve- 
ment in musketry 

Let us see, now, liow the volunteer stands with regard to attend- 
ance at drill. For a trained volunteer the Goveniineut, requires 
twelve attendances, per annum ; until a year or two ago the number 
was only iun«, while an annual average of thirty attecf-^ances ^er man 
is now no uncommon thing. An officer is not requiretl.,to attend 
any larger number cf drills, but he must satisfy tht inspecting 
officer at an inspection that he has competent knowledge of drill. 
This is all he hivM do ; but he ,aaii do more if he likt's. He mav 
spend a month at a school of instruction ; he nmy go Uirougli the 
musketry course at Ilythe ; or he may pass an exaininati(m in 
tactics, artillery, or signalling. Two or three years ago 1 took the 
trouble to ascertain liow many volunteer commanding officers pos- 
sessed these extra cjualifications, and the figures w'ere j)iiblisbed in 
the Vvhiiit^Lr The result was shortly this: that 1 

found 11)1 certificates for extra qualifications possessed by the I 
volunteer commanding officers. 

It is alleged that there is no organisation ia the vobmteers. This 
is asserted by the writer of the paper above reft^rred to. All I c-^ri ^ay 
is, this is not experience, and I am n.^^hamed that any one holding 
a commission in the force should venture to make such 'a statenieJit 
without supporting it with a single particle of pr«»of. ^ lie says, 
moreover, with regard to discipline, will any assert that the 
condition of our auxiliary forces ia satisfactory ? *' I aliould like to 
ask him if he ever heard of a volunteer corps refusing to fall in whei] 
the bugle sounded ? or of any volunteers who won' uiial)!e to parade 
because they had destroyed their clothing ? I could tell him of a 
battalion of the Guards w!io gave evidence of a “satisfactory con- 
dition with regard to di.«ciplino, by refusinu- to obey the ‘‘ Kalldn,’' 
and cases of destruction of saddles in more than one cavalry regiment 
are well known. 

I almost fancy 1 can hear the chuckle with which the lecturer 
reminds me tliat a volunteer corps was recently di.sbamled for want 
of diircipline. 1 am thankful for the reminder ; tho ilbAtration will 
fbo useful to me ; but if I refer to the case, I inii.-t first state that I 
know nothing of it but what I read in the newspapers at llie time. 

I know npne of the parties concerned, even by name, and do not 
ev8n remember wljf.*re the Ijattalion had its headquarters and with 
my apofogiea to the otliccrs and men of the l>attalion, I ^ill, for the 
sake (if aj:gument, assume the accuracy of all that was said by the 
Under Secretary when he made merry at its ex 2 )ense for the amuse- 
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ment of the H9US0 of Commons. I frilf only ask if the battalion had 
an adjutant, and was annually inspected by a colonel in the army ? 
If so, and it is true, that a man attended a full-dress parade wearing 
a paii; of carpet slippers; what has the adjutant Jo say?^ 'My 
experience oi voluntoers is, that they are only too anxious to do’the • 
right thing it they are properly instructed ; and if, in the case in 
question, things happened as they are said to have happened, the 
adjutant, and the sergeant-major should bear a fair share of the 
blame ; but, instead of this, they get off scot-free, and the whole 
volunteer force Juffers for their inefficiency. 

Let me now mention another very important -point : that the 
difference between a soldier and a volunteer shquld always be 
,borne in mind by all who have to deal with the force. A com- 
manding officer of volunteers is certain to receive kindness and 
courteous consideration from those under whom he serves — that 
is m// experience — and it is perhaps not to be w’ondered at that 
officers who have experience of soldiers only should sometimes over- 
look the essential difference between a soldier and a volunteer. It 
should always be borne in mind that a volunteer is first of all a 
civilian ; and that he has to attend to his civilian duties, upon which 
his livelihood depends. Therefore he is not unreasonable in expecting 
that the discharge of his military duties, for which he receives no 
remuneration, should not be ]ua<le to interfere unnecessarily with his 
ortfinary avocations. 

Another ]ioint to wliich I must call attention is the privilege 
enjoy|Hl by*rac3tropolitan volunteers. If one is to believe what one 
reads in the London papers, there are some very good voliviteers in 
liondoii, and some very bad ones in the country — that is what one 
may expect ; but why should the authorities favour the London volun- 
teers ? All volunteer officers are alike enccniraged to spend a month 
at a school of instruction. To the country volunteer this means staying 
away from homo and business for a whole calendar month, and 
invoIv»\s him in the expense of living in a strange place for that 
perioil. The metropolitan officer can live at home, free of expense, 
and attend to his business in the daytiuie: and, by putting in a couple 
of hours each evening, can cpialify, and rrcciir jnot, without the 
inconvenience and exponso suifered by the country volunteer oflicer. 
This is a very important point for young officers, since it covers 
the earninc^of a grant for uniform. Only the other day a^’oung 
officer’ applied in due time for permission to attend a school 06 
instruction in a certain month, and was promptly informed tfilit he 
inight do so if a school were formed. Ho mode his ar|angoments 
accordingly, and it was not until after the month had commented 
that infofmiktion was received that there would be no school ! 

But it is now time for mo to make some practical sogg^^stiAns. I 
do not propose, as some others do, to speak of the army or the 
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militia, for I am one of those ^old-fashioned people «who think that 
any one who speaks publicly should seleet a subject with which he 
has somQ acquaintance. 

- The first point, which I wish to impress upon all those who have 
‘ to do with the volunteers, either as members oi the fdVoe or as con- 
trolling it in any way, is this : never forget that they- are volunteers. 
This is not only my first point, but it is, in my opinion, so much the 
most important one that all others sink into comparative insigni- 
ficance. The moment you begin to pay the volunteer he ceases to 
be entitled to that name, and you lose the greateA guarantee that 
you have for his efficiency. When a man is paid ho is bound 
sooner or later to compare the work done with the remuneration. 
Does any one suppose for a moment that if a volunteer was pait* 
for his services it would be possible for any regiment to average 
thirty drills per man when twelve would make him efficient ? The 
volunteer is a volunteer because he likes it. AN'hen he ceases to 
like it the sooner he leaves the force the better for him and the 
better for the force. I cannot lay too much stress uj>on this, and I 
am amazed that there should be many — including some who are in 
the volunteers — who advocate payment. What I say is, treat the 
volunteer as a volunteer ; treat him well, make the work interesting 
to him, and he will do anything in reason. J>y I do not 

mean that his work should be made play. There are many whd are 
disposed to say that the volunteer will not go to camp unless it is 
made more or less of a gigantic picnic. It is a common thing to 
say that he will not go unless it is at the seaside. I can di^pmve 
that assertion. I know a battalion which has Unm m canij> at 
Aldershot now for three years out of four; and, though there is 
plenty of sand there, Aldershot is not in any other sense a fashion- 
able watering-place. The men like Aldershot because the work ie 
interesting. They come in contact with the regular forces and they 
see something more than ordinary drill on the barrack square ; and 
if they can only understand what they are doing they take a thorough 
interest in it and realise, moreover, the value of the comparatively 
uninteresting barrack-square work. 

Another important point is oo-operation, I think it is a great 
advantage for officers of battalions to meet together — especially for 
commanding officers, I am always glad to communicate the result 
of ray experience in any respect ; and I am never above taking a 
^hint^if I find that in any other battalion anything is done better than 
in mme. I have been a-stonished to find evidence of hostility to 
anything ]|ike an organisc'ition of commanding officers. It has been 
said that the military authoritie.s are afraid that, if commanding 
officers were allowed to meet together, they would discuss things 
which* th^ have no right to discuss. I do not in any respect sym- 
pathise with this idea, and I readily joined the Association of 
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CommandiDg Otiicers wlien it was formed some years ago in London. 
The rules of that Association give evidence of the existence of the 
feeling above referred to, for it is one of the rules that the President 
• slfall bo the General commanding the Home District. J thiijk 4ihat 
is not a good* rulj». * It shows want of confidence in the members, 
and may lead to the discussions taking place under the presidency of 
a chairman who is unacquainted with and takes no interest in the 
subjects uuder discussion. I cannot say that I derived much benefit 
by my membership. A great deal of time was wasted in the dis- 
cussion ot trivial^ Ttiatters, such as. the presentation of officers at 
■ Court, the exemption of volunteers from service on juries, and like 
matters ; and*it soon became apparent that, though the organisation 
pjt)fessed to embrace the whole of the volunteer force, it was really 
a metropolitan one. Evidence of this is not wanting. One of the 
‘ early results achieved by the Association was the arrangement with 
legard to the uniform of young officers^ to which I have already 
referretl as reidly <>nly beiuditiiig those who live in the metropolis. 
In tliis connection 1 tliink J may also mention the arrangements 
tliat were made for the ^^)uc‘eu's Jubilee. Every volunteer battalion 
was entitled to be itipresented, and a grant of 2s. per man was 
Fuaile. 'rills wa^ ample for tho metropolitan volunteers, but the 
couni ry volunteer attended at the expense of his corps. In my case, 
the ^ant 1 lectdved amounted to 12 \s, and the expenses to 
lid 

I was obliged to witlidraw from the Association, and I think the 
last slrj^w was a proposal, apparently seriously made, at one of our 
meetings, that a commanding oHicer of volunteers should htrve the 
pow.'is of magistrates in petty sessions. It is a very common thing 
I'or a weak person, when he tinds himself inellicient, to say, ‘‘It is 
k be^'anse 1 liavo not ]>ower mough. Give me more power, and all 
will be well. ’ Just for a moment conceive what would happen to 
the volunteer force if a fussy commanding ollicer were to give a man 
seven days’ liaril for blowing his nose on parade ! I say every com- 
nuniding oliicer iias the power of dismissal ; that is enough for me, 
and ] not only do not want, l)ut I declino to have, any more power. 

Another ]ioint i.s encouragement from above. By encouragement 
1 distinctly do not mean financial encouragement. I have no experi- 
ence of the management of an administrative battajion, and I express 
no opinion a# to whether the present grant is suflicient for a cdl'ps 
liaving ihauy outlying companies ; but I am bound to say that for a 
consolidated battalion the present grant is ample. By encourage- 
ment I mean that every commanding officer should be as^iHsted in 
every effort make his battalion more efficient. I will give two* 
instances iq which I know that snch assistance was withheld. A 
colonel I know, whose men, until a few years ago, possessed ^ut^one 
coat, a tunic, realising the inconvenience and danerer of this state of 
• VoT., 1 5 1 .— No. I. D ’ 
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things, determined to provide*them with kerseys. .To purchase one 
thousand kerseys would cost something^ like £400. So he asked for 
permission to purchase the old kerseys of a line regiment, which 
weye then pold Jby tender. He knew how they were sold. ,They*all 
went to the Jews, who made a ring round tlm War Office and fixed 
the price at aj^iece. He asked permission to buy what he 
required, saying to himself, “ If one out of three only is serviceable, 
I shall get the garments I want at I 5 . apiece. It is true they will 
not last very long, but I shall be able to supply new ones gradually 
as the old ones become unserviceable, and so s(>read t^ie cost over 
several years.’' The application was refused. Ile\vas told he miglit 
purchase from the purchaser. Ho tried to do so, and 4ihe price asked 
was 2,s\ for that for which the Jew had given 4f/*. He was, there- 
fore, compelled to purchase new kerseys and to incur the heavy 
outlay above referred to. 

Take another instance. A commanding officer was officially in- 
formed that his organisation was defective, inasmuch as ho had 
no transport. He said he would buy some waggons, and made 
application accordingly. The official applied to was unable to deal 
with the matter without the sanction of the Secretary of State. 
The commanding officer applied for this sanction, and in due course 
received the usual official answer on (juarter-margin foolscap. Per- 
mission to purchase waggons was refused. He then tried ix> buy 
some cast waggons. Those used to be sold periodically, but fof some 
years the Government^ have preferred to destroy them rather than to 
allow the volunteers to use them. ^ 

Another inconvenience from which volunteers suffer is the incessant 

• • 

changes in drill and uniform. Two or three years ago a new drill- 
book came out in the middle of the year. In all volunteer battalions 
throughout the country many recruits were being instructed accord- 
ing to the old book, and they bad to be told that, in certain respects, 
what they had been taught was all wTong. Sloreover, this drill- 
book was marked “ Under revision,” and further alterations wore 
made in the following year. I do not like to express an opinion 
on military matters requiring more technical knowledge than J 
possess, but I venture to think that no battle was ever lost or won 
because a captain said *'• Half right turn,’* instead of “ itight half 
turn.” By all means let us have improvements, but do not let us 
have inccsm/it rhctrifjr. It is the same thing with regard to uniform, 
'rhe changes in this do not necessarily affect the volnnteefs, because 
Ibe authorities do not insist upon the volunteer changing with 
every iphange in the army. But it is an important matter still, 
for^if the uniform of a volunteer is different in certain^respects from 
that of the regular army, he is at once sneered tat, as being in 
•* fan^ dress.” 

It has often struck me as very remarkable that in the army, 
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which is probably the most conservative profession known to ns, 
change, for the simple sake* of change, is not only fashionable, but 
prevails to an extent unheard of in other walks of life. I remember 
pointing out to a distinguished gene^ral the inconve&ienoe wh^h.tLe 
volunteers exp*erieQced from the incessant changes in drill, and* he 
told me that the inconvenience was quite as keenly feit in the regular 
army, and he did not seem to know why it was that those changes 
were always taking place. I learn from the Army List that there 
is a Dress and Equipment Committee specially appointed. Perhaps 
fhere is another ifuch committee having the details of drill under 
its care, and it occurs to me to wonder whether this’is the cause of 
the evil fromVlych all suffer. If officers are appointed on these 
CQftimittees for a certain term of years, it is too much to expect that 
they should allow their period of service to expire without doing 
' something, and therefore they make changes which are unnecessary 
^nd undesirable. 

In all the arrangements for the volunteers their convenience should 
be consulted. I do not mean that whims and fancies should be 
allowed to prevail ; but I mean that if a volunteer is required to go 
to camp or to attend a niobiliflation parade, the arrangements should 
be such as not vnfhihj ia hijitrc him. It should be borne in mind 
that ho is not paid for his attendance, and that it is unreasonable to 
expect a man, for the purpose of attending a mobilisation parade, to 
run flio risk of losing his situation, having, it may be, a wife and 
children deponent upon him. If the volunteers are called out when 
it is kijown they are really required they will attend : I have no 
f^ar of that; .but is it reasonable to expect a volunteer to ccrme at 
great loss or risk to himself, when he knows that he is not required, 
and is only called out when he is not because some people 

sajk he would not come if he vnre v^anfei! ! 

Let also the employers of labour be consulted. This is a matter 
specially for commanding officers. I have made a point of this for 
sonio years, and I am glad of an opportunity for saying I cannot 
wish for more support from the employers of labour than I have 
uniformly received. This is not a matter of opinion or guess. I 
had occasion recently to make special application to a large number of 
employers, and I have the written replies that I received, which I 
value highly. 

I make a point of personally looking after the finances of toy 
^orps, knowing well the value of a finance committee, each membj^r 
of which is apt to think that, though he knows nothing of a certain 
item, some other inembor does ; the important point is, that onf person 
should sanction every order and examine every bill before pay;nent* 
is made. IL this is done, no additional advantage accrues from passing 
accounts before a committee, and the larger the committee ihe^ess 
responsibility rests on each member. I am able to say that the plan 
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which I advocate will lead to^ financial success, and I can readily 
understand that financial failure may result from an opposite course. 

' Another point also for commanding officers is the provision of 
complete headquarters. I do not mean merely drill-halls and 
armouries : I include arrangements^ designtjd . to keep the men 
together and raake them acquainted with each other when they are 
not on parade. I consider no headquarters complete without officers’ 
and sergeants’ messes and a canteen; and I attach great. importance 
to schools of arms and other similar organisations. A commanding 
officer should never forget that .a good volunteer Yearns other things 
besides drill ; 'and drill, it should be borne in mind, is-not properly 
appreciated if it is regarded merely as learning hoW to shoot your 
enemy. If any one doubts this, let him take the height and cb^st 
measurement of a recruit before he is enrolled, and compare it with- 
the corresponding figures after he has been drilled for six months. 

The selection of suitable commanding officers is a matter of great 
importance; and of no less importance is the selection by the com- 
manding officer of suitable officers and non-commissioned officers. 
The ofiicers of a regiment should be selected with the knowledge 
that they will have to associate together off parade as well as on, 
and it is a great mistake to suppose that all will work well if 
discordant elements are introduced. The best commanding officer 
in the world can hardly have a good battalion unless he fe wel! 
supported. . ^ 

There are many otlujr j)oints to which I might refer if time would 
permit; but if it is necessary that I should conclude with sugges- 
tion, it is one which I think would lead to an Improvement in tlie 
position of the volunteer's in matters to which I havo referred anti 
in other respects. It is tliat there should be on the War Office 
kStatf, as assistant to tlie Deputy Adjutant-General (or, as he is pow 
called, Inspector-General), an officer who is, or has been, a command- 
ing officer of volunteers. I have every reason to s])eak with gratitude 
of the courte.sy whicJi I have received from the .succe.^tsive Deputy 
Adjutant-Generals with whom I have? had to communicate ; but it 
cannot be supposed that, with every desire to assUt the volunteers, 
they can do so as effectively as they could if some knowh?dge of the 
force was available to them, and I am one who believes that no one 
can know the strength and the weakness of the force who has not 
commanded a battalion of volunteers. * 

A VoLUNTEEK CuLoNp:o WITH Tiituty-mve 
Years’ Service. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE SOUDAN. 


• Tiiejh-: are af the outset two things to commend in connection with 
this volume.* 'First, the promptitude of its production; next, its 
maps. The publishers deserve credit for the former virtue ; the 
^.uthofifies of the Intelligence Department at the War Office for 
the latter. The fact that the authorities of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment sanctioned the use of maps in its possession is sufficient proof 
that the volume appears with an official imprinHffifr ; for who 
does not know the peril, to members of the military profession, of 
publishing anything to which the archangels of the War Office may 
object ? Having regard to this official sanction, tlie stipulation of 
the various military friends of the joint authors, that their names 
should not be mentioned, seems somewhat superlluous. 

It j^s been said that the maps and 1 he promptitude of its appear- 
a]u‘o are the mo.st praiseworthy features of the volume under notice. 
It is, lioweverjLjy no means thereby implied that, apart from this, 
the v(^hirne is worthless. On the contrary, a very considerable 
amount of pwiise is due to the authors for the clear and eftneise 
manner in which they have dealt with the facts within the scope of 
their work, as well as for the way in which they have avoided the 
tenJ^:)tation of boring their readers. It was not to be expected that 
subaltern officers iji line regiments would display any wide inde- 
])endence as historical critics. They accept unhesitatingly and as 
matter of unshakable faith all the popular watchwords with regard 
to tlie Soudan — tlie revenging of Gordon,” the horrible cruelty of 
the Mahdi, the fiction by which a theoretically Egyptian Government 
is used as the stalking-horse for a policy which, be it good or bad, 
is purely British. The volume, indeed, is respectfully dedicated, 

by ))ermi6sion,” to that most unhappy puppi^t, the. Khedive, ‘‘whose 
rule,” it is declared, “ will be distinguished throughout history 6y 
«ho recovery of tlie lost Egyptian provinces.” Whether the Kh'ediv|) 
deserved to recover those provinces is a question for discussion. 
That tho Government which he still theoretically represetlts well 
deserved to lose them is candidly admitted by the authors, who, on 
page 7, remark*, in connection with the rise of tlie Mahdi, that^ it 

* Thf Egyptian EomUin; it9 Aom ami JIccorery. Hy Henry S. L. Alford and 
W. Denniatoun Sword. London : Macmillan. 
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was only to be expected *’ that tbe inhabitants of the Egyptian 
provinces of the Soudan “ would, sooner' or later, rise in a body and 
fall upon their oppressors.” It was his recognition of this very 
important rilspect of the situation that led Mr. Gladstone to* refer to 
the Soudanese as “ brave people struggling to be*free.” The authors, 
when on page 2-J4 they indulge in a cheap sneer at' Mr. Gladstone's 
remark, must surely have forgotten what they themselves had admitted 
on page 7. It does not help them very much either to stigmatise 
the Khalifa and his followers as 'unorthodox Mahomedans. There is 
no great love lost, on religious grounds, between English Churchmen 
and English Nonconformists ; yet it may be reasonably Assumed that 
in a matter of really national concern tbe Churchmen would not object 
to stand side-by-side with Nonconformists. The whole moral and 
political position, however, is a hopeless Chinese puzzle. The people 
who in 1882 were bravely struggling to free themselves from the 
Egyptian Government are in 1898 shot down in thousands on behalf 
of the same Government, and that by the forces of the very nation 
which refused to call to account the Sultan, the supreme ruler of 
Egypt, for his diabolical exploits in Armenia. 

The authors of this volume, however, do not write, and do not 
profess to write, as moralists or as politicians. Ti^ey write as soldiers, 
from a military point of view, and, writing thus, deserve, as has been 
said, very considerable credit. Their true soldierly spirit erdns out 
when, at page 245, they repudiate the idea that the Khalifa was 
guilty of a cowardly ” and “ dastardly ’’ act in attempting to explode 
torpedoes under the gunboats advancing against 1dm. The^attempt 
was unfortunate for the Khalifa, for, if all accounts 'are true, the 
only steamer damaged was one of his own. As the authors remark, 
“ the construction of submarine mines is perfectly legitimate, and a 
recognised procedure in civilised w'arfare.'' Writing, too, as soldiers, 
tbe authors several times bear testimony to the bravery shown by the 
enemy in the decisive battle before Khartoum. Here is a passage 
referring to the earlier phase of the action : 

‘‘Simultaneous with the frontal attack, a foniddablo attempt was iiiaih- 
to force our loft flank, Jiiul the enemy wore now swaiuning rotnid Surgham 
Hill, On they ru.shed, witli tlieir Itanners aloft, and charge after cliafgo 
was made ; hut, though their courage W'as unsurpassed, their tactics were 
suicidal, for no troops could live in the face of tbe awful fire which was 
[lOfired into them from the zariba, and those who were left alive were 
forced- to with<lraw from the field, which had by this time djecome a 
v^itable sliambles ” (p. 2r»0), 

Her# is another pictares<(ue passage : 

• 

The Baggara cavalry, on this occasion, showed remarkable and rock- 
Ic^sffdarjpg. They evidently intended to break through our lines and 
divert our fire, so as to giVe the Dervish infantry an opening. To carry 
this out was hopeless, fjB' it meant riding to certain death— but the^’ 
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galloped forward in loose open order, liheir ranks presenting one long 
ridge of flashing swords. Ev<9ry soldier in the Sirdar’s army watched 
breathlessly this daring feat. Nearer and nearer they come until the fote- 

• most horseman emerged almost within 200 yards of Macdonald’s lines. A 
continuous stream of bullets from our lines was emptying the*8addi§8, hut 
on they came, until net a single horseman was left. One Bag^ra succeeded 
in getting within* thirty yards of the lines before he fdlL^ The whole 
of the Dervish cavalry had been annihilated. There is no instance in 
history of a more superb devotion to a cause, or of greater contempt for 
death than Wcos shown on this occasion.” 

All this Is said *in a very soldierly spirit, and oi}e cannot help 
asking whetiber people who possessed these splendid qualities of 
courage and devotion might not have been satisfactorily dealt with 
in* some way that would not have involved their massacre. That the 
.conilict was at one moment critical seems to be admitted on page 263, 
whore it is remarked that the steadiness of the Soudanese battalions 
under Macdonald averted what at one time had threatened to be 
a terrible disaster.” It is a peculiarity of conflicts of this kind that 
they are bound either to be most crushing victories or terrible 
disasters. In the decisive battle between British troops and the 
Zulus at Ulundi, if the Zulus had not been completely broken, the 
British force must have been practically annihilated. So also at 
Oindurman ; if the Khalifa’s forces had succeeded in breaking 
through the British right, a terrible decimation of British troops 
mu.st have followed. As it was, the attacking force was bound to 
suller enormously. 

^herS are two or three points dealt with in passing which are 
vforthy of a flioriient’s attention. The authors, soldiers thougt they 
are, take a very fair view of the controversy that arose between the 
Sirdar and the newspaper correspondents, several of whom sufiered 
pefeonally during the progress of the hostilities. They dwell 
(p. 231) on tlio value of newspaper representatives from what may 
be called a national point of view% though perhaps they are hardly 
justified in drawing a parallel between the modem special ” and 
tho ancient bard. The warlike bard has become a trifle too common 
amongst us lately — common and cheap. Referring to Wady Haifa, 
the authors incidentally supply a very remarkable argument in sup- 
port of the policy, only recently abandoned, of regarding that point 
as the soiitheiy^ boundary of Egyptian territory. *^*To the sooth of 
Haifa,” they remark (p. 75), “ lies a vast stony wilderness, the Batn- 

* el-llagar, or * Bflly of Rocks,’ which forms on impassable boundaiy 
to any invading force of savages,” quoting Gordon to the same 
efiect. An^invasion of Egypt, then, from the south was bA impos-^ 
sibility, and the reasons for the abandonment of a defensive policy 
on the partf of Great Britain have yet to be sought Ou page ,269 
occurs a passage which possibly the authorities who pAK^tically 
gave their imprimatur to the volume may yish had been omitted. 
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Beferring to the ftdrance on Oipdurman after the battle, the anthora 
say : * 

“Even no^-, tl\,ose Arabs who were on the verge of death, endeavourtd 
bye'vofy niejins in their power to kill at least cne more ‘Turk’ before 
entering Paradise; and these fanatics hackto be despak'hed, hyan advance 
party of Soiohnese, before the Sirdai’s army could wifli any degree of 
safety (’ro.«s tlie thickly-strewn battlefield.’’ 

May this be regarded as the real truth about a matter which has 
been the subject of considerable controversy ? 
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THE BOOK OF THE MASTER OF THE 
SECRET HOUSE.* . 


Ix this far-selling, clear, and pictaresque book the aatj^or has given 
a* succinct account of the religions astronomy of Egypt, and has 
shown how it was inextricably interwoven with the whole civil polity 
of the country. He begins by showing that the primitive lawgivers 
• of Upper Egypt treated it as a country ruled by astronomical laws, 
for its limits from the southern boundary, called the Gates of the 
Nile, to the mouths of the river were laid dow'n as containing one- 
millionth part of the earths orbit (pp. (i3, I t), and this measurement 
agrees with that made by modern astronomers. It was within this 
sacred district that, as is shown in chap. iv. pp. 3U 50, the priest- 
astronomers watched and recorded by the revolution of the stars the 
changes in their year of three seasons. These seasons were (1) that 
of the inundation of the Nile, beginning at the summer solstice; 
(2) its fall during the season of the ploughing (J^ir) ; (3) and its rest 
during the tTird season of Seraou or heats, the time of the ripening 
4 ;rain. It here they measured the orbit of the earth shown 
by the path of the sun through the ecliptic, and that they accurately 
dettTinined the length of the year and recorded it in two 
calendars (p. 31 ). The first was the Civil Calendar, reckoning the 
year ns one of 3fi5 days, and in this each year formed a part of a great 
cycle of 1 X odo, or MGO years. In this all the minute discrepancies 
between successive years were so compensated as to bring back the 
I) 08 itions of the heavenly bodies at the end of the cycle exactly to 
the point from which they started. The second, or Sacred Calendar, 
xecognised a year of only 360 days, the degrees of the perfect circle. 
This was marked by the solstices and equinoxes, the great taming*' 
points in the sun's course. The Calendar corrected the errors of 
this year b^ adding to it in ordinary years five, and every 4>urth 
year six, days, which wore kept as a national jubilee (pp.'32, 33). » 
It also divided the yoar into half-orbits of 180 days, each oontaifking 
eighteen decades. These were each depicted in the Calen^ painted 
on the wfils of the Temple of the Virgin Mother at Denderah «8 
headed by sf solar spiral snake which marked in its coils tUe curve 

• 

* Tkt Dock of ihe Miuttr, By W. Marsluun tAdanis. L«)ndon:*J. Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 
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traced out on the surface of the earth by the vertical sSn in the 
course of each half-year.'* 

The preliminary chapters, showing the astronomical calendar to 
be the “ politico* religious instrument whereby the priesthood co- 
ordinated the social economy of the i^&tion with their theosophy ” 
lead up to the main purpose of the work. This is t6 show how the 
teachings of the great national religious manual of the Egyptians 
(called by them Th*' Booh of the Muster of the Secirt but 

hitherto named by Egyptologists the Booh of the Ikud) are not only, 
depicted in the official pictorial illustrations of the work called the 
J'ajnjnis of A. ti'y but that also the halls and passages of the Great 
Pyramid of Khufu at Ghizeh were built as the representation in 
stone of the roads, resting-placeSf and iinal goal traversed and reached 
by the soul in its journey alter death. During this progress it pusses 
from the corruption of the grave to the glorious illumination of the 
perfectly enlightened spirit which has attained its final immortality 
among the souls of the blessed dead. In short, iie proves that, 
according to the words spoken to him by i^rofessor MasperiJ (Preface, 
p, iv.), th*: aiul fhe B>>.^h of tto' Tkivi rtproihr*^ th*^ ,s.nor 

the one in tio' other in ^toh*\ 

But, before dealing with the far-reaching consequences ^^priuL'ing 
from this conclusion, it is necessary first to treat of tht* lessons set 
forth in chap. vi. as those taught in the temple of the Virgin iI<4hor 
of Horus the sun-god at Denderah. The author there sliows how 
intimately the temple is associated with Khufu’s Pyra?nuJ at (ihi/.eh. 
This, which was built about 4235 ii.r., is based on a perfectly Square 
foundation, and its sides are accurately oriented to the fo«r points of* 
the compass. Its one opening on the north is the incliurd <»peii 
shaft leading from the floor of the pyramid to the point (p. d7) 
7' above the horizon of its base. The olevatiim, 2G 7\ of thR 
shaft is the latitude of Denderah, and when the temple there was 
built (341o iiA\) the J^ole-star at this elevation at Ghizeh was 3 53' 
from the true iVde. But at Denderah, owing to the difiVrenct^ of 
latitude, 30 5:’/, the Pole-star, the ..Akh or turning-point of the 
ecliptic to which tlie temple was oriented, was exactly on the north 
horizon. 

The story which tells how this c^cact coincidence between the site of 
the temple and the P.ole-star was attained isemeof wonderful 

ever told in history or romance, and yet every word of it is true and 
• vouched for in the records deposited in the temple when it was built. 
These tell us that the temple was designed not by Pepi I., 
whoboiltetin 3110 i..( but by Khufu, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid in 423 > ii,c. He (p. G5) deposited in a secret chamber, 
where Pepi found it, an instruction written in arebaid diaracters, 
directing |;be temple to Ije built on the date when the Pole-star 
Hathor would be at midaiglt on the horizon at Denderah. The 
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instructions prove that tbe astronomer-king, Khiifu, and those who 
succeeded him as national tetronomers, could not only reckon time 
by the annual march of the heavenly bodies, but could predict their 
future positions at a distance of eight hundred yei^rs. , It was^ this, 
great royal astronomer who ^Iso founded the national astronomy of 
Egypt on the •secure basis of the great cycle of 1460 years. For 
the Civil Calendar was begun by Khufu in 4211 B.C., when the 
Ghi'^oh Pyramid was commenced, and the initial point was the 
heliacal rising of the star Eegulus in Leo (Note Ey pp, 197, 198). 

'riie national femple of Annu, or Denderah, built by Pepi L from 
the dcsigtf^ of Khufu, is shown by the name of its site to be an 
astronomical* building, for the Egyptian form of Denderah is Tam- 
ta-rer, cr the l^laco of the Orbit, the orbit of the sun-god ruler of 
heayen, and Aiiu is an Akkadian word brought from the Euphrates 
to Egypt, meaning Heaven and God. Pepi I., when founding this 
temple as iSechem Ur, Grand Master, at midnight on the night fixed 
by Khufu, stooil with his face to the north, lie saw before him in 
the centre of the horizon the Pole-star Hat-hor, the Virgin Mother, 
the house (hat) of Horup. She is depicted as giving birth to the 
sun-god Horua (pp. 71. 08) in the Hall of the Child in its Cradle, 
whence access was gained to the ‘‘ great house of watching, the sealed 
shrine only entered by the High Priest once a year at midnight.*^ 
Thgte in this watch-tower, where Pepi stood on the night he traced 
the Akh of the temple, the High IViest saw spread out before him 
the starry f^mament. This is depicted in the Planisphere which is 
now ki Paris, but which Pepi’s artists painted on tbe walls of his 
» temple. U\ it the heavens are shown as a s(|uare panther’s hide, the 
sacred ilress of the E;j:yptian kings. On this .square the equinoctial 
points are called by the recorded name of ilorus, and those inter- 
tiieiliate between at the corners by the name of Hat-hor. These 
points, when united by horizontal, |>orpendicular, and transverse lines, 
lonn the eight-rayed btar, the sign of God and barley-seed to the 
ancient Akkadians and Chinese, and the Esbmun or eight-rayed god 
of the I'hamicians. It was by the union of these points in the 
Pliiiiisphere that the heavens were divided into the eight sections 
• recorded 1>y the Egyptian priests, beginning with that of the north. 
(1) Tiio Head of the Circle, the seat of tbe Sacred Dances in the Six 
ileights of Horns. (2) Palace-chamber of the .Height of Light, the 
rising-point of the sun at the summer solstice. (3) Horning Height 
of the Priestess of the Holy Moon. (1) Meeting-place ; legion of* 
the Goils, Head of the nurse of Ba, the setting-point of th^ sun 
at tbe winter solstice. (5) Heavenly Flame of Burying GoId« 
(6) Golden Heaven of Isis, the rising- point of the son at the winter 
solstice. • (T) Horizon of l^ight. (8) The Great One of the Lady- 
mother, tbe gi'tting-point of the sun at the summer solsti^. * 

These divisions were formed by placing a St, George’s Cross over 
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the Gross of St. Andrew ; and^hat St. George’s Cross is the sign of 
Horns, the god- of the year measured by the equinoxes with their 
equal days and nights, has been proved by M. Clermont Ganneau.‘ 
•He* shows th^t th^ Egyptian statue at the Louvre representing Horns 
• as the £ird-headed knight riding on the sun-horse and slaying the 
dragon of winter* with his spear is identical with the*Byzantine pic- 
tures of St. George. Also the St. Andrew’s Cross represents his 
mother, the sun-bird mother of a bird-headed son, the Shyena bird 
of the Bigvcda^ who at the time of frost (shjfi), the winter solstice, 
brings the Soma, or rain, from heaven. She is alsc^he hawk-headed 
Greek goddess Kirke (Circe), the hawk (KipKog)^ an3 thcf Northern 
goddess Freya, mother of seed (frio), who wears hawk’^ pRimage in the 
JEdda. She, as the Hindu sun-bird of the solstitial year, is the bir& 
of the winter solstice, when her year begins. 

But this ancient star chart, based on the foundations laid down by 
the most primitive astronomers of the infancy of civilisation, also 
showed itself as the work of men who had watched and recorded 
daily and hourly the exact positions of the heavenly bodies, and who 
were, therefore, able to plot them on the map exactly in the places 
they occupied on the nights when Denderah was founded. It was 
only the records of centuries of watching in unbroken order the 
movements of the stars that could have told the priests where to 
place the stars on their chart, or have prompted the image recofl^ed 
in one of the titles of the first section of the l^lanisphere, that of the 
Seat of the Heavenly Dances of the Six Heights of Horus, For this 
refers (p. 69) to the measure 3 o3' of the meridional distance 
between .Denderah and the Great Pyramid. This is ‘^within a few • 
seconds the sixth part of the space between the equator and the 
ecliptic, and divides it into six equal parts on either side of the 
equator. This is the space through which, owing to the effect of 
precession, the heavenly sphere appears to be shifted once northward 
and once southward in the course of the great cycle of 1460 years.” 

It was these shiftings which were called the Heavenly Dances in the 
Six Heights of Horus, and the name could only have been given by 
observers who had at their fingers’ ends the observations of 1460 
years. 

The evidence given by the Great Pyramid as to the precision and 
antiquity of the astronomical knowledge of the Egyptian kings and 
priesta is no less striking than that of the temple. The^Pyramid is 
A perfect 'Square representing a period of the four complete years, the 
multf^lier of 365 which produced the cycle of 1460 years. Each 
side meastyres exactly 9140 British inches, and each of the casing 
stones covering the masonry measures 25 025 inches. I'his last 
measurement goes (p. 134) exactly 365*25 times into the total length 

^ Clermotft Gaoneau, “ HorDS«et St. George.” Berue Arckiologiqtbe, Nouv. Ser.. 
xxxii. pp. 388-397. 7 ® " » 
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of 9140 inches, .and therefore each side'represents a complete year. 
Also the base circuit of thetPyramid*(pp. 130, 131) is within a yard 
or two one-thousand-millionth part of the earth’s orbit, or just a 
tfiousandth part of the length of the Nile through TJppef Egypt, ^ and . 
the altitude of th^ Pyramid also represents one-thousand- millionth 
part of the radius of the earth’s orbit — that is, of its distance from 
the sun (p. 131). 

This great building was intended to record, in stone, the whole 
astronomical knowledge learnt by the Egyptians .more than 6,000 
years ago$ and itVas through the winding paths inside it that the 
spiral year-^nake was conceived as drawing its length in the course 
of a year. * This annual journey is depicted in the roads and 
chambers traversed by Ani before his advent to the realms of bliss, 
and these, as 1 have said before, are figured in stone in the Pyramid. 
Through it the national soul of Egypt is supposed by the designer to 
• wind its way from the earthly base to the heaven of Osiris at its 
summit; the innermost chamber of the house (pp. 119, 120, 181) the 
open tomb whence the dead Osiris of the past year has risen again 
as the sun-god of the new year. This risen sun-god assures a similar 
resurrection to the mortal soul which, by the long course of initiation 
in and practice of the duties taught in the national school of 
spiritvial perfection, has cast off the pollutions of sin and has become 
hoW as the gods are holy, being, like them, unable to think or do evil. 

The evidence thus recorded in these culminating products of 
Egyptian learning, the Great Pyramid and its exponent The Book 
of ih% Jlfaslrr of the &xrd llousr^ prove incontestably the great 
•antiejuity of the theosophy, ethics, and national organisation of which 
they are the fruit Put this high intellectual and practical level 
could only have been reached by ages of national education and 
preparation, and of these many traces appear in this volume. 

The I’yramid of (rhizeb was, as I have said above, encased with 
stones each measuring 25*025 inches; and that this was the cubit 
used by the builders is proved by the two standard cubits of 25 
inches, dating from the time of Khufu, found by Mr. Petrie near 
Ghizeh (p. 133). This, like every organic part of the Pyramid, is the 
.pictorial reproduction of an astronomical fact, for Sir J. Herschel has 
shown that its length is the millionth part of the Polar axis of the 
earth. Put this was not the earliest official unit of length, for that used 
before it wak the cubit of 20*6 inches, the standard cubit of th^ Tat 
or measuring pillar of the Inundation. This cubit is extracted from > 
the measurement of the Polar cycle of the precession of the eqnindxes. 
This is marked by the successive constellations in which thy Pole-star 
appears during its course in a circle of about 25,800 yeara ** The 
radius of .this circle is 4122 inches, and taking an inch to a century, 
the half-radius gives us the cubit of 20*6” (p. 138). , * 

Thus this cubit is the result of a longVseries of recorded astrono- 
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mical observations and ciflcnfations, and that tbepe were not onij 
made by Bgfyptian astronomerii, but were also made by the star- 
gaaing priest-kings who built the temples of the Enphratian Delta 
called Zigurrats^ or observatories, is proved by the use of this cubit 
at jiJi^sn. *This is the earliest capital of the nyzed Akkadian and 
Semitic races who ruled the Euphrates Valley. On the top of the 
diorite statue of Gudea, made of stone brought from Sinai, is a plan 
of the city drawn to a scale of 20*6 inches. There can be little 
doubt that this ;somewhat rude statue is very much older than that 
of Khufu made of the same stone and planned 4ti similar rules of 
modelling; and hence the Girsu kings who used* this* cubit must 
have worked put the calculations which produced it centuries before 
Khufu’s Pyramid was built. 

To this evidence of the antiquity and of the identity of the 
. studies and discoveries of the people of Egypt and Mesopotamia must 
be added that given by the Egyptian god Dhu-ti, whom we call . 
Thoth. He was the god with the ibis feather, the god of Wisdom 
and Measurement (p. 30), who weighed the heart of Ani, and clothed 
him when he appeared in the vessel of Ba in a garment of pure 
linen. He was the supreme god who directed the course of Ani’s 
passage through the first regions of the lower world called the realm 
of the Dhn-hiit, or house (hat) of Dhn, before he reached the gates 
of heaven, opening into the Aahlu or Land of Illumination. aThis 
god Dhu-ti with the ibis feather is a form of the ibis-god calleS by 
the Egyptians Ehu, the bird. This bird Khu is also an Akkadian 
god, who also appears in the form of the Akkadian Zn bird.. This 
is the ]pird who stole the '‘tablets of destiny and the attributes of tliQ 
god Bel.”* The name of this bird-god is also, perhaps, enshrined in the 
name of Gir-sn, also Su-gir, and it certainly appears in that of the chief 
Akkadian mountain province Shnshan, with its serpent god Sitsi-Nfig. 
This bird parent of the Shns of Shushan wa.s also the sacred cloud- 
bird, ancestor of their brethren the Shus or Saus of Western India. 
It was to them that Shnshan owed its civilisation, for it was their 
ships, built of the timber of the forests of Malabar descending to the 
water’s edge, which first brought the rules of trade and commerce to 
the dwellers on the treeless coasts of the Persian Gulf. It was th^ 
Northern Ugro-Finn bird-god Khu of the Akkadians or mountaineers 
of Elam and India, who became the bird-g^ods Zn and Shu, and also 
the Egyptian Dhu-ti with the Akkadian suflSx “ti,” mfaning god, a 
form of. the word “zi” life. Thus Dhu-ti was the bird of life. 

But the sacred land of Upper Egypt has also other gnardian gods 
besides Ij^is recording bird-god who gave his bird head to Horus, 
and bird attributes as the ruler of time to the mother*of Horns, 
the Pole-star bird Hathor, who directed the annual eoune of the 
> Sayce. Hihltrt Ltaurtsfor 1887. Fject. Iv. p. 297. 
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flying cloud, and sun-bird of the yeasy tbe Hindu^Shyena bird. The 
four guardians of the land^were the*four apes of the South, North, 
East, and West, who watched the holy Hapi, or Nile, flowing in 
their midst (pp. 11, 12). This god Hapi is also shown by his name 
to be an ape-god, fer Hapi is the Egyptian forbi of the ^ Hindu 
Dravidian Kagi, the ape, aiid the correctness of the derivation is 
proved by Vignette VIII. of the Papyrus of Ani, which depicts 
Hapi, tlie eldest son of Horus, as^an ape.> The supreme ape-god 
Hapi, who afterwards became the god Set, the god vanquished (s^) 
•by the sun-god, »-^as the ruler of the South in Egypt, and in India 
he was the^ ape-god Hanuman, or Maroti, the tree- (.marom) ape, the 
Vedic god Agastiya, the star Canopus, whose chief Egyptian temple 
was at the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, the gates of the land of 
Rusta, the earthly realm of Ani’s pilgHmage. In India he dwelt in 
Latika (Ceylon), the land of the South Pole ; and his brother 
Su-griva, the ape with the neck (griva) of Su the bird, the bird- 
headed ape, is in the lidmmjana the husband of Tftrix, the Pole-star 
bird, and the Indian form of the Egyptian Hathor, mother of Horus, 
who was bird-headed, and whose original ape parentage is shown in 
his son, Hapi. In this marriage of the Pole-star with the Ape-star 
brother of Canopus we have an authentic date marking the infantile 
beginnings of the Hindu and Egyptian astronomy of the Polar 
cycl#, for it tells us of a time when the Pole-star was in the 
corfttellation of the ape Kepheus, the Greek the Latin 

Crhifs, that is, of the years 21,000 n c. to 19,000 B.c. It was in the 
Soutl^ rulrf by the Ape-star, that the sun-bird of the early 
watchers of the solstitial sun began its year s journey at the winter 
solstice, for it was then that, as we are told in the Vedic year story 
(Itcffvrdft IV., 27), Krish an w, the drawer (Karsh) of the bow of heaven, 
Jhe rainbow, shot with his arrow the Shyena bird, the frost- (shyii) 
bird, and brought to earth her life-giving blood, the rain, and the 
sacred feather of Dhu-ti. It was from this feather that the Indian 
tree of life, the Palfisha-tree {Butea fro7ulosa\ grew to be the first 
recorder of time in its three seasons of growing, flowering, and 
ripening, and tlius fulfilled the duties of Dhuti, the recorder and 
meastirer of the Egyptian year. This earliest year began in the 
South-west with the northward flight of the year sun-bird to its 
Northern resting-place, the Rusta temple of Canopus, and thence it 
returned to its home in the South in the cotirse marked hj the 
J^apyrus/)/ Ani, which begins in the land of Rusta. This^y^ar, 
based on the death of the year Pole-star-bird at the winter sobtice, 
opens a new period in Pole-star reckoning, when the Pole-star was 
in the censtellation Cygnus, called by the Greeks Oratl, the bi^. 
This was frpm 17,000 to 15,000 b.c., and the stars of this constella- 
tion are m the form of Hathor’s cross, that of St. Andrew. The next 
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age is that of the*vnltnre-Star»Vega, to which^ as Sir N. Lockyer has 
showiij the Egyptian temples of Abydog and Lnxor were oriented.' 
This was the Pole-star from 10,000 b.c. to 8000 B.C., and she was in 
Hindu mythology Gandbrirl, the vulture wetter (dhuil) of the village' 
lands *(gan), who laid the egg whence the hundred Kanravya, or 
Knshika, were J)orn. These rulers of India were th^ race who called 
themselves Jffig-bunsi, the sons of the Naga or spiral snake, whose 
image they, like the kings of Egypt, wore on their foreheads. 
These people left India and settled in the Persian Gulf and Southern 
Arabia, where they worshipped the vulture motha^godde^s El Nasr, 
and thence, by way of Abyssinia, to Egypt, bringing wjth them, as 
the sign of the royal dignity of their kings, the Nriga, snake, whose 
image crowned each •decade of the year in the national temple .of 
Denderah. Their vulture -mother became the vulture - goddess 
Ma’at, the star Vega, the goddess of Law and Order, and the * 
divine mistress of the Double Hall of Truth where the soul of Ani 
received its final judgment. But these Knshika sons of the vulture' 
and the serpent did not find the land they came to rnl^ a savage 
and disorderly country, for long before their time it had been 
divided into villages, marked by boundaries, and united into pro- 
vinces, each of which was ruled, as the author says, by “a sacred 
city,” with a great temple surrounded by a consecrated enclosure 
guarding the shrine of the deity (p. 18). The whole of this pcrfitical 
organisation of villages, cities, and provinces was founded oif the 
model of the Indian village with its sacred grove of life in the 
centre, and on the union of allied villages into provinAs ruled by a 
central capital. These had been brought to Egypt by the *earliest 
navigators from the ^lalabar coast, the sons of the star Canopus an^ 
the ape Su-griva of Kepheus. 

The rule of the Pole-star Vega was followed by that of the sup- 
god Horns, who became the supreme god when the Pole-star entered 
Hercules after 8000 b.c., and it is from Horus-worship that the ’ 
subseqent teachings of the Book of the Master of the Scen t Horn 
received their liDal development. 

I could say much more as to the many lessons to be learned from 
thw admirable book, but space will not permit me to pursue the 
fascinating subject further at present 

•F. F. Hewitt. 

Lockjer’s Duicn of Atirontmy^ pp. 327, 328. 



1899. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE SUNDAY 

QUESTION. 


The recent prohibition by the London Connty Council of the high- 
c^ass Sunday Concerts given at the Queen’-s Hall Las aronsed a 
chorus of regret and condemnation. Public opinion, as voiced in 
. the London Press, was never more unanimous in its expressions of 
, disappointment and disapproval at .this act of unwisdom hy a 
‘ municipal body who had hitherto won golden opinions for pnbliu 
spirit and disinterestedness in connection with the observance of 
Sunday in London. Avoiding the use of epithets and opprobrions- 
stigmas so freely hurled at the heads of our most potent, grave, and' 
reverend signiors ” at Spring Gardens, we prefer to trace the causes- 
that led up to this wanton and repressive act on individual liberty. 

Ii^the debate which took place in the Council when the measure 
waseproposed its advocates urged three negative considerations, not 
inaptly termed “ fears,” which undoubtedly swayed the minds of piany 
Councillors, i^ose votes, added to the gennihe Sabbatarians’, brought 
about *the deplorable result. Fear one was — that to renew the 
Queen’s Hall licence without a proviso interdicting Sunday Concerts, 
by forbidding the opening of the Hall on Sundays for private gajn, 
or by way of trade, would lead to general Sunday labour and tite 
opening of shops as on week days. Fear two — a vague impressiim 
that in some way or other the Council would be encouraging an 
infringement of the Lord’s Day Act of 1781, which, though 
antiquated, still remains on the Statute Book. Fear three — a dread 
of the spectre known as the Continental Sunday, as if the- gay 
Parisian spirit, with its environment of climate, could ever be tnuUK 
fdrred to the banks of the Thames. 

The forces opposed to culture and refinement centred in the 
Ssbba 1 »rian focieties are congratulating themselves <»i the barrier 
they have induced the Connty Council to erect as an obstruction to 
‘ the progress of modern ideas. The Lord’s Day Observance Sodety 
is the oldest of the adverse influencee^ working to deprive ^ of onr 
Sunday freedom, and we therefore take the liberty of asking — ^Whati 
is their ground of opposition to the public performance of mnaic on 
Sunday apart from religions worship ? In their last annual re|)ort 
we find material to answer that question.^ They reoognfse “the 
VoL. 151 .— No. I. B 
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TMinnA obligfttion of the^ Sibbath, cftijoiBed npoo man at tho 
creation, confirmed in the ten comma»dmChts, vindicated by onr 
Divine Lord and transferred by Him and His apostles to the first 
< dty of the^wee^ and on that account called ‘The Lord’% Dayf” 
and, further, that the “violation” of this day," brings down the 
Almighty's severest judgments npon*aIl the undertakings of the 
nation, and the Divine chastisements now abroad in the world place 
before ns the awful warning of neglecting it.” 

Such, in brief, is the awful creed of the Sabbatarians banded 
together in the Lord’s Day Ol»ervance Society.** And the mode of 
enforcing these antiquated tenets upon the English* people to-day is, 
to again quote from the report, by “ the strong arm, of the law.” 
They advise “ new Acts of Parliament, the revising ’and amendingof 
obsolete and inefficient statutes,” and they have the hardihood to 
assert that “ the British nation is bound to give this protection, 
because the Lord’s Day [as understood by the Lord’s Day Society], 
has ever been admitted as a law of the land.” Here we have proof 
positive that impossible views of the Lord’s Day and the stem policy 
of maintaining the sanctity of the Sabbath, though antiquated, are 
not obsolete, as the promoters of Sunday lectures and ocmcerts have 
had abundant reason to know from the unrelenting persecutions they 
have suffered in the way of threats of legal proceedings, though 
seldom carried out, but which have operated in repressing dnany 
useful efforts to provide rational instruction and elevating enjoytnent 
to thousands of bn^ dtizens whose only opportunity to enjoy them 
is the weekly day of rest. The managers of the Boybl Al^rt Hall 
conceists have been interrupted in their laudable work, and pestered 
with threat^ extending over twenty years, whilst men like Sir 
Robert Ball have been deterred from discoursing on '* the wonders 
of the heavens” on a Sunday afternoon. The other Sabbatarjui 
Society, the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, is imbued 
with the same spirit, as we gather from its Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Hill, who informs ns " that many of the Sunday laws have been and 
are extremely valuable; and although great changes have taken place 
in the constitution of onr country, in the modes of thought and 
opinions of successive generations, the belief in t£e. neeetaily and 
advaidagea of such lam hm never leen abandoned.” Softened in tone 
and modified in expresnon, still the " mailed fist ” of law, including 
fin« and imprisonment, is the ultimate appeal and last refuge for 
enforcing ancient Sabbatarian customs. With slight differttces, the . 
ttifo societies go hand-in-hand^in •their obstrdStion to Smi^y musio 
and intyllectnal enlightenments Still, we gladly oottes that the 
•Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association hanleamb something 
of the spirit bf the age, and thus makes the graoefol b^q^ssiott ^Ut, 
"a^we^vance in civilisation we gain more light onr fore- 
fathers had, as to the j^rinciples on w^h Snnday laws should be 
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based. We no longer endeavoar to el^oree rdiffum cisemmce ly the 
dvU mayietraU" Gratefal indeed ongbt we^to be that Loisd’s .Bay 
societies “ no longer endeavour ” to fine and imprison ns for liot 
' attending church or chapel on their day of rest. , And wby npt’ ? 
Ah i we have gained more light than our forefathers by the advanbe 
of civilisation. .Quite right ; luid may we not hope •that with more 
light from the advance of civilisation the Lord’s Day sodeties them- 
selves may rise to higher things, and be led to modify their views 
still further ; that we may hear them pro claimin g that they no longer 
endeavour to bar the gates to the temples of art, or close the avenues 
to the centres Of knowledge ? Then they will “ bo longer > en- 
deavour ” to dose the halls where the refining infiuenoe of music is 
eo'potent a factor in the civilisation which they have already in part 
appreciated. 

With such evidence before us of the aims and objects of the 
^bbatarian societies, is it not matter for deep regret that the 
London County Council should have become in this matter an 
auxiliary of these organisations ? 

Englishmen justly deplore the influence of sacerdotalism^ Spain 
and Italy, as instrumental in crushing out the life-blood of a nation, 
and yet we have in our very midst, and confronting ns at every turn, 
the same intolerant spirit of. the dark ages, which is now fixsussed in 
the Lsrd’s Day Best and Observance Sodeties. 

'With a feeling of relief we turn to view the forces that make* for 
freedom, culture, and advancement. 

The {*eopl^8 Concert Sodety ranks among the very first to revive 
music on Sundays. It has a record of nearly 1000 conoerts>given< 
in and around London, and, with the names of five clergymen on its 
Committee, can scarcely be suspected of desecrating the Sunday, 
de];>asing the tastes of the people, or even of introducing any objec- 
tionable features of the Contiuental Sunday. 

The N^ional Sunday League has for many years provided Sunday 
entertainments in various parts of London, but, as we now leam from 
letters in the daily press that they have done this as a body of Pro- 
testant Dissenter8,r8giBtering the concert halls fpr their entertainments * 
as religious services, the members of the National Sunday Leagne aire' 
really outside the question involved, which is ihe liberty of the people , 
to enjoy music, literatu^ science^ and art as snob, a matter of 'tire, 
very first importance, sedng that the great majority of Englidunen 
cannot bring themralves to re-name any of these great ioflo^iees as 
“ religious worship.” "No one would wish to take front’ the Natumal 
Sunday Leagne of Protestant Dissenters any oofisolation thty may 
derfye fronr the devotional exercises at their registered placM of* 
womip, bnfi both the orthodox believer and tfaeagnostio vriU equally 
protest against the chapels of the Sunday Letypoe being f^ivefa a' 
mbnop(^ in the matter of Sunday entertaitt.|neat8. 
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In the Sunday Society we find an otganisation ^ which eminent 
UonconfbrmistSy dignitaries of the Established Ghnrohj and tepre- 
sentatires of every section of the oommnnity are united “ to obtain 
. the. repeal pf tjie Lord’s Day Act of 1781, and the passing of a* 
new l^nday Act .that will give freedom for thb e;njoyment of litera- 
ture, science and art whilst safegnardug Sunday from becoming an 
ordinaiy working day.” 

Thus the Sunday Society is an intellectual force advocating on 
broad lines of perfect freedom the right to spend Sunday in mental 
and moral advancement and to direct the energies '#f those .who desife 
to make the Day of Best a day of brightness, joy, ind culture. The 
Sunday Philharmonic Union, Toynbee Hall and pthfer University 
settlements are working in the same direction, and are diffusipg 
sentiments of freedom and self-restraint, coupled with aspiratious 
for a higher life than is comprehended in the round of daily labour, ‘ 
rest, and food — aspirations which will have to be satisfied despite the 
Lord’s Day societies and their latest recruit, the London County 
Council. 

Now, 'the London County Council had not overlooked these con- 
siderations previous to their late backsliding, for they had themselves 
taken the step of providing Sunday music in the ptiblic parks, so 
widely appredated and so eagerly listmed to by multitudes of young 
and old who too rarely hear the strains of classical music. • Their 
recent decision, so far as influenced by a fear of a vast incre^e in 
Sunday labour, is absolutely unwarranted, for, in the case of the 
opening of picture galleries and museums, has not the resijlt quite 
•upset the predictions of the Sabbatarian societies ? , Indeed, t^e 
difference has been so infinitesimal as scarcely to be noticed even by 
the Sabbatarians themselves. Clearing away all the specious argu- 
ments to justify their recent action, the only valid excuse that ean 
be adduced is to be' found in the Lord’s Day Act of 1781, which is 
after all the great stumbling-block to all progress, and pntil that 
Act is ended — and not mended — no snfficimit relief con possibly 
come. 

But although the Qpnncil pleaded the legal difiSculty as a reason 
for their decision in closing the Queen’s Hall, and at the same time 
encouraging the Sunday League to cany on its work witbont let or 
hindrance, their action was utterly at variance with the Lord’s Day 
Aot of George III., which imposes penalties in odhneotion with 
Smday entertainments where for entrance there is “payment of. 
money or tickets sold for money.” Then the Council, in its unwis- 
dom, isnerted a new regulation that Sunday entertainments should 
•not to carried on for " private gain,” thns prohibiting Mr. Hewman 
from continuing his unrivalled concerts on the plea •of private ' 
pr(£t,”swhile during the debate it became evident that ft was not 
only a question of profijf but of how mntih.pi^t. The Act of Pqr- 
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liament says that no building shall be open for entertainments on 
Sundays where there is payment for admission; bat the London 
Gojinty Council, which should be a purely administrative body, issues 
a new edict authorisin||; buildings to be open^ on Sunday for public 
entertainment, witlf payment for admission, providing there is “'no 
personal gain.” * But the terms, “ personal profit,” private gain,” 
or “ trade,” are not contained in the Lord’s Day .^ct of George III., 
or, indeed, in any statute of the realm in this connection. 

. The whole con^ntion arose undoubtedly from a dispute between 
the Sunda;^ Leagpe and Mr. Newman ; but it is difficult to believe 
that the members of the Council who are members of the League 
should have allowed their votes to be influenced by Considerations 
that what could be permitted in the case of the League became 
intolerable when done by others. 

On this ^oint Mr. Mark Judge, the hon. secretary of the Sunday 
Society, in two able letters in the Times, has put the matter with* 
much clearness. Referring to the remarks of Sir John Hntton, /m 
active member of the League, Mr. Judge says: “The qqestiolh at 
issue is a much larger one than Sir John Hatton, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
and other members of the Council realise, when they venture to 
suggest that all would be settled if Mr. Newman would consent to 
re-let the Queen’s Hall to the National Sunday League.” A much 
larges question indeed ; and if the central municipal authority in 
London should remain under the suspicion of having stooped so low 
as to suppress Sunday entertainments in the interests of any par- 
ticular Organisation there is something more than Sabbatarianism to 
fight against.* ’ * 

As Mr. Judge says, “ there is no doubt that we must look to 
Westminster for a solution of the main question, but in the mean- 
time the London County Council would have ^ted wisely if they 
maintained their old policy of non-intervention between the public 
and the tWo Lord’s Day societies.” The Council had given satisfoc^ 
tion by their past policy, but in adding a new regulation *lo the 
already harassing Sunday laws, they have brought us to an tmjposse 
out of which Parliament ought speedily to release ns, if we are’ not 
to become the laughing-stock of oivilis^ peoples, in addition to the 
spirit of our time being bound in the sw^dling ‘bands of a l^gohe 


age. 


Sidney HEBBERTXAmof. 



THE FALLACIES OF AMATEUR 
MEDICINE. 


The first doctor was aa amatear, and the race is still with ns. The 
irresponsible prescriber confronts ns eveiy where — ^in the -street, at 
the dab, in the drawing-room, on board ship. Go where we will we 
cannot escape him. Indeed, it is one of the penalties df ill health 
jbhat we have to listen with courtesy to the medical suggestions or 
oar friends, and sometimes, alas, to pretend that their advice has 
been followed ! Celebrities are, it is well known, especially badly off, 
for they are pestered when ill with advice from hundreds of well- 
meaning strangers. Witness the case of Mr. Gladstone in his last 
illness and that of the Prince of Wales with his injured kneecap. 

The amatear doctor is drawn from every class, but is found chiefly 
among nurses, county ladies, retired officers or merchants, and cd^ntry 
clergymen. Nurses are very prone to give unasked advice, and their 
forecasts of an illness are listened to with an awe to vybich they are 
unaccustomed in medical circles. The Lady Bountiful, commonly the 
wife of the squire, at one time kept a whole armoury of “ simples/ 
with which she used to dose the no less simple villagers. But, of 
late years, port wine and beef-tea hove been the staple prescriptions, 
and very good one8,^too, for most of her cases. Among men, lawyers, 
are conspicuously abse&t ; they have, doubtless, -too much experience ' 
of the follies of amateurs in their own profession. Retired officers 
and bffeiness men are not so fm from reproach, possibly on the 
prindple that Satan finds some mischief stUl for idle bands to do.’* 
But the country clergy and nonconformist ministers are the greatest 
offenders, os shown by their readiness to give testimonials in favour 
of proprietary medicines. A fearful example ” is to be fonnd.in the 
case of the vicar of a charming parish in one of the home counties. 
Among his parishioners were a mother and daughter in ral^ poor 
di^mstances. The former was paralytic, and the daughter, who was 
her sole nurse and attendant, wheeled her about in an antiquated 
Bfth-^sir. Finally the daughter’s health broke down: the vicar 
ptsesenbed for her,4(and admittedly caused her death. A. poor man> 
Iw^ad not the means to pay for an attendant^ Mdiiowdlmiicientionsly 
fb«^ tifs chair himstif. 

.?1ie inadequate popa||W idea of tiie mental tmd otiber {Kocenea 
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involved in the treatment of disease ^is largely responsible for ama* 

. tenrism in medicine. It consists in a haay theory tiiat for every 
disease there is a corresponding drag, as for every poison an antidote.. 
' Problem: lind out the disease, and then search memory /)r book, for 
the appropriate remedy. No ^distinction is made between symptoms 
and diseases, or ’between the different stages or degrees of a disease ; 
nor is any attention bestowed npon peoaliarities of constitution, or 
upon complications or environment.- The ' syllogism employed is 
something like this : “ My' friend had a headache, and was cured by 
iron ; I hove a he*:Aache, therefore J shall be cured by iron." But 
headache ift not a disease ; it is a symptom, and o'ceurs in a very 
large numbei' of diseases, of which congestion of the brain and 
asleemia may be taken as examples. When the name of the disease * 
is substituted for that of the symptom, the syllogism becomes non- 
sense, thus : “ My friend had anemia, and was cured by iron ; I 
‘hare congestion of the brain, therefore I shall be cured by iron.” 

There is, however, scarcely a disease which a given drug will cure 
under all conditions and in all circumsbances. But treatment implies 
a good deal more than the mere administration of drugs. It involves 
a knowledge of their physiological action, of dosage, of incompati- 
bilities, and, where a drug otherwise beneficial has an undesirable 
effect upon a second organ, of the method of neutralising this effect. 
Mor^ver, proper diet is often an absolutely essential ‘ element in 
t^atment, and dietetics alone is a big subject. It is necemry, 
further, to kpow when to enjoin confinement to bed or to the house; 
to determine whether exercise shall be taken, and, if so, to what 
extent and of what character ; to decide when, if at all, change of 
air will be beneficial, and if it be, which will be the most anitable 
place. 

* To the initiated it seems strange that, whereas few men will set 
their opinion against that of an artisan in his own trade, many daim 
to speak with a kind of authority in this the most difficult of the 
learned professions, and almost all constitute themselves a finid*ooait 
of appeal competent to decide to what extent, if at all, the advice 
and directions tendered them shall be followed. The amatear^g 
tenoning, if so dignified a term may be used, is, however, beset with 
follaoies on every side. The first is that of diagnosis. If an 
erroneous op^n of the nature of a disease has bem formed, sao^ 
cesafol toeatiftent can be scarcely expected. Yet to form a owed! 
diagi^Mis may require a very wide range ‘<ff knowledge, sniffi aajhe 
position, shiqw, and function of every organ of the bo§y hoth^in 
health and disease. The mode of determining ehimgee hbtiwm^* 
highly-traihed senses, uded hf sndi inatroments as the atatitosoc^ 
the mioroseolfe, tiie thermometer, the ophthalmoaeope, and tiw alec^ 
battery ; a knowledge of the origin and eporaa of nems^ 
and arteries} the bearing upon earii disei^.of 1^, sex, hete^,. 
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ocoupatioii, climate^ &c. &c. I^omo idea of the extent of the know- 
ledge required may be realised from the fact that enlargement of the 
liver occurs in no less than fourteen diseases. Obviously all this knoy- 
' ledge pan bo gained only by prolonged study with special opportuni- 
tiesr for observation. Of course, in niany cases long experience and 
skilled questioning will give the physician an idea \/here to look for 
the disease without employing his whole armamentarium. But this 
rarely applies to the amateur, for it must be pointed oujb that it is 
not enough to know all the symptoms of the disease in question ; 
those of all diseases for which it. might be mistaken must l^e equally 
familiar. It is not until these are excluded that the diagn68i8 becomes 
a certainty. -Further, as in treatment there is no ain^e remedy for 
-each ailment, so in diagnosis there is practically no single symptom 
which indicates inevitably a particular disease. 

The objection may here be made that the diagnosis has frequently 
been determined already by a doctor. But if his diagnosis is to be ‘ 
trusted, why is his treatment superseded ? And if his treatment has 
been followed and proved unsuccessful, may it not be because bis diag- 
nosis is incorrect ? If so, the proper course is its revision in a 
consultation, and not repeated trials of other drugs for a disease 
which may be non-existent. 

But even assuming that the diagnosis is correct, another fallacy 
confronts the amateur — the fallacy of stage. The treatment pfoper 
to one stage of a disease may be useless or injurious in another. A 
bum, for instance, may present three different degrees — redness, 
blistering, and skin destlrnction. Each of these requires ^special 
treatnrent, and no popular remedy for a bum is suitable^for all three 
degrees. Similarly with eczema, for which one application is proper 
to the dry stage, another to the moist, and a third to the stage of 
thickening. This source of error eliminated, a further fallacy libs 
in the possible presence of some concurrent affection which may 
necessitate modification of the treatment. To ignore this point may 
be dbngerous even to life. For instance, a patient may be in a 
condition which ordinarily would be benefited by opium, but should 
there be kidney complication, opium would be highly dangerous. 

The fallacy of mistaking a symptom for a disease has been already 
alluded to, but may be considered in more detail with advantage, 
as it is a point of very great importance. In genera]^ no aymptom 
should be treated until the condition or disease upon iyhi<^ it 
depends has been determined. A cough, for instance, is present as 
^ a symptooi in something like fifty diseases. But there can be little 
ads^anta^ in treating the cough while ignoring the disease which 
(ansee it. Indeed, it is not always safe to do so. A cough is oom* 
mouly an effort of Nature to remove a foreign . subslaiftse^ snoh as 
phlegm^ but if the cough is stopped, the phlegm goes on accumu- 
lating until the patienijib life is endangered. As well might the 
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traveller who finds signs of the presepoe of a lion in his neighbovr- 
hood seek safetj by covering op the least’s firntprints, 

• * . . • 
Once more it may ^ nrged that there can4)e no objeetion fo the 

employment of a proprietaty medicine which has proved repeatedly 
efiScacions for A given disease. The qnestion haS been already 
answered in part in treating of the fallacies of diagnosis, stage, and 
complications. The ritik here is even greater, for the composition 
of snch rem^ies is secret, and, even if one constituent be snitable, 
another m&y*be ^armfnl. The writer is informed by a trade expert, 
that, to be Remunerative, the actnal materials for each* shilling bottle 
of patent medicine should not cost more than twopence. If the 
same amount be allowed for advertising, the result obtained is that • 
for every £7000 so spent 1,000,000 bottles (plus some at a higher 
price) will be sold, and some nostrums have £100,000 a year spent 
‘upon them. It would be strange indeed if, ont of this multitude of 
cases, cures never resulted. Coincidence alone would account for a 
considerable number, and the failures are not advertised. The fact 
is that these medicines are in almost all cases made from a physidan’s 
prescription, which originally was designed for a special phase of a 
special malady in a special patient, and was no doubt accompanied 
by directions as to diet and mode of life of hardly less importance 
thaua^he drugs themselves. By a perversion of reasoning, that which 
proved successful in a case presenting certain peculiarities is hence- 
forth proclaimed from the housetops as infallible in all cases of the 
disease? In practice, however, it will prove successful only in cases 
which reproduce the characteristics special to the patient for whom 
it wAs first prescribed. The argument is equally valid gainst the 
practice of passing prescriptions on to friends. Success in medicine, 
aS’in everything else, depends largely upon attention to details, and 
it is precisely in these details that one patient differs from another. 
The prescribing chemist is somewhat outside the scope of this paper, 
bnt, apart from other considerations, it may be pointed ont that his 
opinion is almost entirely the outcome of interrogation, and that this 
forms the weakest element in diagnosis. Indeed, the art of qnestion- 
ing a patient so as to elicit the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, requires very great experience. The same objeotiott, 
but in a still greater degree, applies to the answers given in the' 
medical, column of a newspaper. Herbalists may be passed «ver 
with, the remark that their favourite claim to innocuousnesfi^ ovHng 
to their drugs being e^dusively vegetable, is quite .untenable. 
YegetaUe-jpoisons are as common as mineral — one-fiftieth df a gr|ui 
of aconitine .will kill a dog. * . a 

Arrivedr at this, point, the reader may possiUy deolare^ in his 
bewilderment^ that after all it may be safer to trust t(^ Nakut^ 
Un^cwtunately, the vis msdicatrix iiaium. is a blind agent, and olten 
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ne^s a gnide. Natnre is able to core a,case ^ typboid, for ioataao^ 
bat not without skilful piloting. Not seldom, indeed, is she wrong* 
headed as well as blind. In the case of a wound of the eyeball, the . 
danger to rfght, and eVen to life, is dne not.po much to the injury 
as to the violent attempts of Natnre to heal it. * The last refuge of 
tiiese who would dispense with professional treatme'nt is the Faith 
Cure. The Christian Scientists (scientists, apparently, on the Iwvis 
a non luctndo principle) pray directly to God to cure the disease. 
But it is generally admitted by students of Bible that the 
Almighty works through the instrumentaUly of man f die proper 
course, therefore, is to pray that the efforts of the, instrument — 
i.e., the doctor — may be successful. Had this ^en done in tjie 
case of the lamented Harold Frederick, he might still have bedn 
with us. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations that the path of' 
the amateur doctor is beset with pitfalls ready to receive both him 
and his patient. But while the chances of benefit are few, the risk 
of injury is considerable. Time is lost, and its loss may mean much 
more than the direct delay. This ia especially the case when an 
increased temperature is one of the symptoms; for not only do such 
cases mn a rapid course and lead to early exhaustion, but wh|^ha8 
been regarded as a “ feverish cold ” may tnrn out an infekious 
disease, dangerous to others as well as the patient. Even in chronic 
cases, the postponement of proper trehtment may convert a transitory 
Nnto an' obstinate ailment, a ample case into one with da&gerons 
complications, a curable into a fatal disease. If a man’with no onb 
dependent upon him choose deliberately to incur the risk of self- 
medication for any but the simplest of maladies, he has a perfect 
right to do so ; but if he must prescribe for others, let it be for lus 
enemies, not for his friends. 


Ralph W. Leptwich, M.D. 
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AN AGNOSTIC ON THE CHURCH 
QUESTION. 


That a professed Agnostic should cencem himself with the progress 
and prospects of an ecclesiastical controven^ may at first sighf seem 
a little singnlar, if not indeed impertinent. Moving ahont in t^e 
void that separates the fortressed walls of a score of organised denom- 
'inations, the Agnostic, it might be thought, wonld feel as little 
temptation to enter within those walls as they wonld * experience 
willingness to entertain him. And, in truth, so far as these organ- 
isations are merely religious bodies, such a conclusion wonld be 
reasonable enough. At the same time it must be ix>nceded that, 
liowever little the Agnostic may feel in sympathy with the theolcgical 
conceptions of any religious denomination, he yet remains, and can- 
not ^elp remaining, an interested member of that greater organisa- 
tion which is spoken of as the nation. Being this, he cannot help 
taking a keesp interest in all that- is mixed up with national life and 
nationdl history. When, therefore, an ecclesiastical controvert arises 
in connection with a religions body such as the Church of England, 
which is admittedly a national institution, even the Agnostic cannot 
avoid taking an interest in that controversy, and perhaps an interest 
the warmer because of his own personal aloofness from its theo- 
logical aspects. Such a feeling of interest — ^the interest of a member 
of the nation in the fate of a national institation — ^is snre to become 
all the greater if a visit happens to be paid to some one of those' 
great, ecclesiastical centres in which so much of the histoiy of the 
nation |tanda r^rded in stone and mkrble. There is little that is 
theological, nothing that is sectarian, in the Gk>thio cathedral, adeep 
amid the lime avenues of its ‘‘Close” and the sheltered homes of its 
happy dignitaries. Jt is a part of England that is befwe llie 
pilgrim.. The stories that can be traced in the varied sQrlesof asdbi- 
teotnre ; the dramas that are suggested by the tombs of khjgs, 
emsaders, and cardinals; the sense of national d^% and greatness 
that seems to rest under the vaulted roofs and to peaetrst#the per- 
apeetke o) .long-drawn aisles — these are matten whioh, .beini^ 
national, ate {ffsater than the creeds which are assooiated wiA tb^.. 
The men who fused these stones one upon anothw were EdlgUdSun 
as we are. They believed firmly in the pxhioiplesb in tilie ofeeds, 
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which these mi^gni&cent and enduring edifices were intended to 
express. And, believing, they laboured strenuously, persistently, 
and successfully in the carrying out of the work they had taken jn 
' band, j ^ 

'As an Englishman, then, the Agnostic, banned •though be may be 
' by all the religidus organisations among which he wahders, may well 
feel as warm an interest in a Church which is a national institution 
as he feels in the buildings which are part of that Church’s inherit- 
ance. His interest becomes all the warmer through recognition of 
the fact that, whatever may be. his own convictions, nt^ative or 
positive, the creed of a Church which in any respect deriferves to be 
called national must be what the people, or the majority of them, 
believ^. It is the silent consensus of innumerable individual opinions 
that fixes the creed of the national Church for the time being: It 
may with propriety be said for the time being,'^ because it is a 
patent fact that, within certain limits, the beliefs of the people have ‘ 
from time to time varied. Nor is it in any respect necessary that 
the beliefs of the people should receive enthusiastic individual 
assertion. iVIost of what is believed by the people, in respect either 
of religion, politics, society, or commerce, finds its realisation far 
more in a negative than in a positive form. In politics a man may 
be a Liberal, but he will not give up the House of Lords. He may 
be liberally-minded in respect of social matters, but he would ^ver 
countenance the legitimation of children by the subseciuent marriage 
of their parents. He may be a Liberal in respect of, commercial 
matters, but he abhors the very thought of a bimetallic standard of 
coinage. So also in respect of religious matters, the standard i» 
fixed not so much by what the average individual enthusiastically 
believes, as by what he would always refuse to give up. The 
majority of people, in average times, are not entbusiasts in anything, 
and it is just as well for the peace of the world that they are not! 
Nevertheless, their negative convictions more effectually fix the 
standard of popular belief than it could ever be fixed by the most 
logical of reasoners or the most enthusiastic of evangelists. 

Hence it happens that the Agnostic, anxious /dways for the 
welfare of the nation and the State, desiring as sincerely as the 
most earnest Churchman that peace and happiness, trnth and 
justice,*' and even “ religion and piety/' may be/‘ established among 
us far all generations," cannot but take note of the nature a^d level 
of fhe popular creed, and the manner in which it may act upon, or 
be acted upon by, the prevailing standard of conduct and morals. 
Included ^n this problem is the consideration as to how far what is 
bfot ii) the populai* creed is encouraged or the reverse by the 
manner of the outward expression of that creed. ^Studying^ the 
whole subject from that outside position which he ^laa so nnfor*- 
tunately chosen for himself, the Agnostic cannot but come in the 
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first placS to thp oonolasioa that amoibg all the orthodox ohorches — 
the Roman Catholic,* the High Chnrch Anglican, the Low Chnrch 
Anglican, the Ejangelical Nonconformists — ^there are at least nine 
points Qf agreement to every one of difference ; that is ^to sa^, thiiat, . 
in respect of 90 ppr dent, of the theological principles accepted, they 
are essentially at one, and only differ in respect of *10 per cent, of 
those principles. The recognition of this large proportion of essential 
agreement is not, in one sense, flattering to the Agnostic himself ; 
for it seems to suggest the reflection that he must be a very rash 
'and misguided pftAon to venture to doubt the value of this concur- 
rence of opinion*. There the fact is, however, and the fact is not to 
be got over. • Naturally, upon the recognition of this large proportion 
gf essential agreement, comes the feeling of regret that those who 
are so much in agreement and are all, presumably, so sincere, cannot 
make up their minds to discuss their points of difference in a calm 
and judicial spirit — that is to say, if it is necessary to discuss them 
at all, a matter with regard to which there may, perhaps, be some 
doubt. 

It has, however, seemed good to certain sections hitherto included 
within the limits of a national and historical Chnrch to set to work 
to discuss their points of difference with unusual warmth. The 
waves of this discussion are being felt in every corner of the country, 
and ethe eagerness of each section to excommunicate the other 
appears to increase rather than diminish as the months go by. 
What gives special and peculiar complication to the controversy is 
the fagt thal it turns so much upon the actual meaning of certain 
jemote events and legal enactments, the history of which is often 
extremely obscure and the force of which has admittedly been again 
and again overruled by what happened to be the custom of the 
moment, as well as by political necessities. The difficulty of 
resolving such a controversy is obvious. Still, there is in the 
exisbmce of this diflilculty nothing to be surprised at. An institution 
which is in any respect national must needs take its colouring from 
time to time from the changes in the political and social life of the 
nation. Just as new national conditions necessitate new legislation, 
qo a change in national conditions will necessitate, will perforce bring 
about, changes in such an institution as a national Chnrch. It is- 
absurd to suppose that the customs of one period will of necessity 
apply to evevy period. Grant the existence of a national Chproh, 
and changes in its customs and its doctrines — or perhaps rather in 
the stress which it lays upon doctrines — are inevitable. * 

There are two causes that, since the sixteenth oenttry, have 
exercised a powerful effect upon the fortunes of the national Ghuroh* 
These have been (1) the dread of external interferenoe in the civil 
affidrs of the. realm, and (2) a disputed succession. Both Ihiese 
causes, it will be noted, have been political in their nature, not 
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Both 080866 , ^ch uo Indeed veiy closely^associated 
with each other, are also intimately oonnected with that dogged 
dft t^r Tni" ft*»<^" of Eoglisfamen to manage their own affairs which 
belongs to their geographical insolation. That in the]| sixteenth < 
cebjboi^ the national rights of Englishmen (were in some degree 
threatened from, without there can be ^o question, qor can there be 
any doubt that what chiefly made the threat serions was the eccle- 
siastical aspect which it largely assumed. In all probability the 
best more that (»uld be made for the time was the vesting of the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority in the civil head of the ^tate — an 
act which took place, it must be remembered, while the national 
Church, so far as its doctrines and practice were concesned, was still 
unreformed. By the most natural process in the world, the repu- 
diation of the Pope's claim to the right of civil interference hastened 
the repudiation of the doctrines of the Church of which the Pope 
was the head. All through the ecclesiastical history of England in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centnrira the political causes are seen 
lying underneath the apparent religions causes. It was still the 
dread of political interference in ecclesiastical guise that led to the 
Bevolntion of 1688 and the expulsion of the Stuarts. A little later, 
the dread of a Stuart restoration — a dread perhaps rather dynastic 
than national — degraded the national Church into that mere political 
machine which it became till the end of the eighteenth century. 

There were several causes that combined to pot an end td this ' 
state of things. To begin with, the dread of a Stuart restoration 
died out with the failure of the direct Stuart line, so that it^was no 
longer , necessary, from a political point of view, to keep up the 
Erastian traditions of the Church of the three first , Georges. Then 
the earnestness of the Evangelical revival, itself a reaction against 
the deadness of the Church, also served to promote a rearrangemept 
of .ecclesiastical ideas. But, above all, these ideas were more or less 
revolutionised, often unconsciously to themselves, by the volcanic 
force of the French Bevolntion. The assertion of national and 
personal rights which that movement expressed put an end both to 
the fear of Papal interference in the civil affairs of European 
States — at least, of all States that had any vigorous existence — and 
relaxed the intolerance that had imposed religious tests upon thorn 
claiming the full rights of citizenship. Catholic emancipation, the 
removal of the disabilities of Nonconformists, the admiinon of Jews 
to Parliament, the abolition of University te8tB-**-aU these changes, 
ocdhrring in succession, were both directly .and ’indirectly the resnlt 
of the F^nch explosion of 1789. These changes, however, brought 
i^ost important consequences in their train. In the first fdaoe, they 
destn^ed the justification for that parliamentary oontpol over a 
natictnal (Iharch the existence of which has been So very generally 
assumed, and which, hi the eyes, apparently, of a great many 
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remains in* fall force afi the present /noment. Bo long as e7ei7 
Member of Farllftment was jiresnmablf a member of the nation^ 
dhnroh, it might seem appropriate enough ti|^ that Ohnrch shpald be 
.sabject to parliamentary control. The moment, however, that Par- 
liament began to inclose Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and all shades 
of Evangelical Nodconformityi the Ic^c of snch contool entirely 
disappeared. Nothing, sorely, coaid be more offensive or more 
unreasonable than to make an ecclesiastical body which Is moro or 
less bound to a certain collection of principles, both in creed and 
constitution, subjegt^ to the will of an assembly co’mposed in con- 
siderable proportion of persons by whom those principles are openly 
repudiated. The anomaly, the absurdity is one which every earnest 
member of the national Church is bound to resent, nor it the anomaly* 
rehdered any less striking by the anomalous position of the episcopal 
heads of the national Church in the Upper House of Legislature. 

.Mother result of the growth of tolerance, as exemplified in the 
removal of civil disabilities on religions grounds, has been tbe 
increased readiness to investigate the position and traditions of the 
national Church apart from all dread of Papal interference in civil 
mattera The power of Borne being no longer a political and national 
bogey, it became possible to examine distinctive Boman doctrines in 
a more impartial spirit. Those doctrines, apart from any extremer 
developments of the last three centuries, were' once the property of 
the national Church of England. What had that Church lost, what 
had it gained, by the repudiation of these doctrines ? Here was a 
field for most*interesting and legitimate inquiry. Such inquiry, too, 
was all the more encouraged by the new earnestness that had come 
iifto a Church set free from the fetters of utter and complete* Eras- 
tianism. This earnestness, there can be no doubt, set in with the 
promoters of the Plvangelical revival that commenced in the middle 
of*the eighteenth century. This earnestness, once started, could not 
easily satisfy itself, passing on into new forms in some cases strangsSy 
differidg from each other. Wesley, Whitefield, and Newton were as 
much the fathers of the High Church movement as they were of the 
scientific movement ; they were no less the forerunners of Huxley 
and Darwin than they were of Pusey and Eeble. In each case 
individual uncompromising earnestness was acting according to its 
particular intellectual bent. For all this uncompromising earnest- 
ness the worl^ is infinitely the richer. Leaving the scientific aspect 
of the question out of sight, even the most Protestant of all Mr. 
Kensit’s disciples will admit the debt due to the High Qhnroh patty 
fmr rescuing the national Churoli from the ghastly coldness and 
ugliness of |he ritual of fifty years ago. * * . 

Whence, did this rescue proceed? Undoubtedty it proceeded 
from the w Aea r ohes made by earnest High Ohurohmen into the,tra- 
ditions and history of the national Church since it oousti&tionally 
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severed itself from the Oftthelio Church of Europe. Through these 
researches it has become a m&tter of notoriety tha\i the practice and 
ritual of the national Church during the eighteenth century, and 
well into the nineteenth, was in many respects utterly at variance 
wilh'both' the intentions and the instructions of the framers of 
its Liturgy. >It has become matter*of notoriety (hat during that 
period much was cast out which was never intended to be cost out, 
while much was imported which was never intended to be imported. 
The anti-papal prejudice, based originally on national and political 
grounds, had by force of congrnity extended dfeself to, matters of 
doctrine and ritual. What has* followed has been* the ,most natural 
thing in the world. A disposition has arisen — and, it has arisen 
quite as much with the laity as the clergy, who hre, after all, only 
a section of the laity — to ask whether, in repudiating Papal intw- 
ference in national ailairs, it was right or wise or necessary to 
repudiate the doctrines which, up to nearly the middle of the 
sixteenth century, kept the national Church of England in harmony 
and communion with the Catholic Church of Europe. * 

It is this question that is l>eing asked now in those developments 
pf doctrine and ritual .ngainst which an agitation has arisen. The 
whole thing has come abont, not by the wilfulness or unfaithruluesB 
of any particular set of men, but by a most natural process of evolu- 
tion. And it is from this standpoint that it ought to be criticised 
and dealt with. There are, no doubt, plenty of big stones^ lying 
around which can be hurled at the clergy who arc said to be anxious 
to rush over to Rome, or at the bishops who are accuse^l of declining 
to act^ the part of ecclesiastical policemen. No good, however, can 
possibly be gained by this kind of stone-throwing, and least of all 
from an ultra-Protestant point of view, for one of its certain results 
must be to drive crowds of really conscientious people either to s^ek 
wjthin the fold of Romo the peace and decency which are imperilled 
in the national Church of England, or to repudiate religion altogether. 

It was dif&cult enough for Christian to keep a safe path under any 
circumstances between the snares on one side and the qnsgmire on 
the other. If his position had been additionally compromised by n 
number of pseudo-pilgrims indulging in a free fight he would have 
been lost to a certainty. 

Regarding the developments of doctrine and ritual, against which 
an^tation has been raised, as the result of a natiynl process of 
evolution, a question arises as to the extent to which they are justified 
aiffl the manner in which they should be handled. Now at the very 
ontset t{iere is one. fact — a fact of the utmost importance — ^that has 
^ be 'admitted on behalf of the High Church party. Assuming the 
historical view of Christiauity held by all the Evang^lioal churches 
an^ sects alike to he correct, it is obvious that Christianity carries 
with it an injunction, a command, with regard to one particular 
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ordinance — the ordinance which, for Ihe purpose of these remarks, 
may be spoken of as the ^Eucharist. Without doubt here is a 
divinely-appointed ordinance, even if there is no other. Bearing 

* this facti in mind, nothing can be more right or logical than .the 
' practice of the High Church p|irty in making, or seeking to make, 
this divinely-appointed ordinance the central and principal ecclesias- 
tical ceremony, and in concentrating upon it all the assistance that 
can be rendered by those arts which are part of our modem develop- 
ment. In this respect the High Church party is in absolute accord 
With the Catholic CHurch as it existed prior to the sixteenth century, 

I and with the Roman Catholic Church as it has exilsted since the 
Anglican Church declared its independence. In their contention for 
giying the first place to this particular ordinance the High Church 
party, whether moderate or extreme, are absolutely in the right. 
On the other hand, the practice which prevailed for so many scores 
of years in the Church of England — the practice of thrusting this 
divinely-established ordinartfee into a corner, as a thing altogether 
inferior to the endeavours of the pulpit — was absolutely wrong. It 
i.s quite possible that in the sixteenth century this ordinance had, in 
the Catholic Church, become associated with glosses and practices 
that tended to degrade and obscure it. Those glosses and practices, 
however, though they may have excused, in^no way justified the 
tremeifdous swing-over in the contrary direction — a swing-over that 
was accompanied, as the Protestant Latimer sadly testified, by a 
terrible deterioration in national morals and manners.* Political 
causes, ^ has been already pointed out, for more than two hundred 
yqars stood iq the way of any impartial examination of the position 
of the national Church. The Puritan, with his contempt for art 
and his affection for metaphysical disquisition, was master in the 
land, and a very fine fellow doubtless he was in respect of all that 
has to do with national independence. Adopting Latimer’s famous 
saying — " Go hoar sermons ” * — he gave quite a secondary place to 
the ancient ceremonies of the Church: It is true that in the 
seventeenth century some of the old light returned in the person of 
such men as George Herbert, whose injunction to resort to sermons, 
bu^ to prayers most,” struck a far truer note than had been struck 
by .Latimer a century earlier. Unfortunately, the political jumble 
that resulted from the folly of the later Stuarts once more came in 
to deprive tbcP Anglican Church of the chance of studying its eld 
traditions! and by the time the political atmosphere was calm enough 
to permit of such study, the work of exhuming those old traditions 
was about as arduous as the work of exhuming the ruins of Pompeii. 

From the* Agnostic’s point of view, then, the High Church party# 
are absolutely ^right in their endeavour to insist on the supreme 

^ * 

* Sea lAtfmer'e eavonth sermon before Edward VI. at Weatminster. 

* See Latimar'a lixtti Friday sermon at Westminster. 
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dignity of the Eucharist'; tmd if their endeavours seem for the 
moment to run into occasional exaggeration, such exaggeration 
should be regarded with toleration. As the High Church movement 
itself is a national development, so the gentle and unconscious iiiflu- 
^ce of national conditions will, if left to itself, ;:epress any tendency 
to exaggeration. Hence nothing can be more unfortunate, nothing 
can be less calculated to promote the professed end in view, than the 
ultra-Protestant agitation that has suddenly sprung up — an agitation 
which may be not unreasonably suspected of being inspired more by 
a desire for notoriety on the part of its promoters than by any 
sincere solicitude for the religious well-being of the* community. • 
Even this agitation, however, would perhaps be comparatively harm- 
less were it not for the too evident desire on the part of professional 
politicians to make party capital out of it. Sir William Harcourt 
first set the example in this direction by bis thunderous letters in the . 
2tm(S. A little later Lord Salisbury, in a letter to the Secretary of • 
a Conservative Club,' expressed the opinion that *' no one ought to 
have any office in the Church who is not prepared to stand by the 
Church of England Prayer-book as it is.” That the landed interest 
is not generally favourable to the High Church movement can be well 
understood, for^the movement tends to diminish the social authority 
of the landowner. There is, however, no necessity for landowners 
to allow their dislike of the movement to lead them, under political 
pretexts, into positions which are as impossible as they are illogical. ' 
For this is what both Lord .Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt 
have done. Take the case of Lord Salisbury first. Lord /^lisbury 
declares that no one ought to have any office in the Church who is 
not prepared to stand by the Church of Plngland I’rayer-book as it 
is.” Why, there is not a single cleric in the Cbnrcb of England, 
High Chnrcb, Low Church, or Broad Church, who dreams of Bt%Dd- 
ing by the Prayer-book as it is ! Take only the one matter of the 
celebration of the Eucharist, and compare the general practice with 
the conditions laid down in the fourth paragraph of the Bubric at 
the commencement of the Communion Service. That fipnrth para- 
graph provides, as plainly as the English language can express it, 
for a Presbyterian celebration — ^precisely such a celebration as is 
depicted in Wilkie’s unfinished picture, in which John Knox is the 
principal figure, that bangs in the Scottish National Gallery. That 
fcpirth paragraph provides for a movable table plaped in the “chancel or 
body of the church,” with its ends naturally east and west alid its sides 
north and south, with the celebrant, as in Wilkie’s picture, standing 
on the north side. To stand by the Prayer-book “ as it is ” is, 
„thenfore, in respect of such a critical matter as this, to adopt a 
praetkse which even the lowest of Low Churobmen ‘^froold utterly 
r4>ndiate. In respect of this most critical matter, it is tradition 
* Poblished in the 2Vm«« of October 39, t89S* 
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and ancient praotioe that has been follow^, and not the precisely- 
worded Rubric. And once admit that‘tradition and ancient practice 
may override the plainest' rubrical direction, what becomes of the 
Prayer-bqok “ as it is ” ? ^ 

Sir William Harqouft, in the letters first alluded to, takes what 
may be called thei high-and-dry ^rastian view. That view, no doubt, 
had some congruity about it when the Church of England was a 
mere political machine, when every English Member of Parliament 
was presumably a member of that Church, and when the rights and 
privileges of the legislative body of the Church — the two Houses of 

".Oonvocation^had’been utterly suspended. The moment, however, 
that the religious test in respect of Members of Parliament was 
abolished that position became absolutely absurd and impossible. 
How is it possible for an assembly comprising Catholics, Jews, 

• infidels, and every shade of heretic to legislate for and control the 

* Church of England, with its historical traditions and its distinctive 

doctrines? The thing is morally impossible, and its impossibility 
has been proved by the unhappy results of the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act a few years ago— an Act which, after all, 
was merely empowering and permissive. The experience then gained 
ought surely to withhold all sober-minded politicians from again 
attempting to legislate in respect of the tradition and practice of the 
Churclt of England. But in very truth it was never intended that 
I’orliatnent should thus legislate. The Church of England has its 
own charter of self-government in the Royal Declaration that pre- 
cedes thy Thi^y-nine Articles, and has its own legislative body in the 
t\^o Houses of Convocation, whose rights are in that Declasation 
recognised and enforced. That the rights of Convocation were 
practically suppressed early in the eighteenth century we all know, 
and we all know that these rights were suppressed because a large 
proportion of the clergy were suspected of anti- Hanoverian proclivities. 
The question of a disputed succession having disappeared, the rights 
and powers of Convocation naturally emerge once more from their 
obscurity. Those rights and powers are very wide and complete.' 
They include the right of revision as much as they included the 
right of originatio»^for it is absurd and monstrous to snppose that 
the legislative powertof Convocation expired in the one act in which* 
the Prayer-book “as it is” had its origin. The authority to originate 
includes the atthority to revise and alter when new conditionB segm 
to render ‘revision and alteration desirable. And hence, when Lord 
tSalisbury hints at the dispossession from office of all clerics who 
not stand by the Prayer-book “as it is,” and when Sir WiUiam 
Harconrt tlrandera against the bishops through the odnmns 0^ th(v 
Tiw/ta, th^lke both of them Dsnrpinj^fanotions which in no sense 
belong to them. * * 

That the conditions of the time, with all its new and vigorous 
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moral and social forces, sericAisly call for a recoiuideration of tli& 
relations bettreen tbe State and any*Gbnrch that aspires to .bo 
national in its character, no one can deny. In tbe minds of many, 
no doubt, the solution of a problem is to be found in the> 
word disestablishment,” and oertainl^r disestablishment, out>and<ont, 
would be preferable to making use of ecclesiastical differences as 
weapons in the strife of political parties. Against hastily adopting, 
however, the remedy of disestablishment two very grave arguments 
can be advanced. In the first place, there can be no question that 
one of the first results of disestablishment wonldobe the njigration of 
a very large section of the members of the natibnal Ghurch, and . 
probably the. best section of it, to the Boman commnuion, with the 
necessary further result of strengthening within the country that 
ultramontane ideal which the constitution of the Boman communion 
tends to encourage. That is not what the average Englishman , 
wants; and that is what the Agnostic wants least of all. In the 
next place, hasty disestablishment would tend to the injury of the 
country by the disappearance of that protection to freedom of 
theological thought which a national Church undoubtedly affords. 

If, however, the nation were to come into possession of a considering 
mood, it might perhaps be seen that there is nothing to prevent the 
enlargement of the national Church by the inclusion within it of the 
great bodies of Evangelical Nonconformists, having their dnui repre- 
sentation in Convocation, and, while agreeing with the most advanced < 
Anglican section in all essentials, tolerating differences in respect of 
matters of ritual. A Church thus enlarged, and with itg various 
sections exercisiog tolerance towards each other, might well deserve^ 
the appellation of “ national.” And in such a (.'hurch even tho 
Agnostic might possibly find a footing. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF EDMUND 
SPENSER. 

A KATiox is either intolerant, inimical, or indifferent towards its 
men of genius. It recognises the talent of a writer, seizes npon 
.■every pamphlet that he produces, and then, without rhyme or reason, 
;tveglects him and forgets him who, in the end of his days, must 
look upon his mirrored pond of fame become fonlly choked with 
reeds and sedgy slime. 

At his death once again the nation rallies round his corpse. They 
realise their loss ; they would reanimate him, bnt they shout alond 
their praises in the ear of one now cold in death, of one who, after 
his short years of* ephemeral prosperity, lived to listen to those self- 
same lips mortify him with tWr sneers. 

So ft was with Edmund Spenser. The author whose Facnj Qtteene 
■could not be produced with sufBcient celerity to pletuse his well- 
favoured /eadets died from a death of semi-starvation, aggravated 
by the fatal stab of a hckle and changeful circle of admirers. 
Practioaliy, though not officially so designated, the first laureate of 
England, his name still lives in the forefront of English writers. 
Littje read, he has maintained so great a reputation that it is due 
to our appreciation of literary merit thatVe should remember and 
■commemorate the tercentenary of the death of the “ poets’ poet,” as 
Lamb has truly described him. Only last year was Caedmon’s birth- 
place clearly marked by a cross. It would receive the gratitude of 
its successors if the same generation set up a tribute to the semi- 
pastoral, semi-political versifier. 

It matters little when he was bom ; the undeveloped infant cannot 
face the world. We know that he died on January 16, 1599 ; his 
work was then«done, and well done. Men had heard of Edmni|d 
Spenser, and men could not deny, thongh they were careless of, hia 
reputation. By then he had moved at Court, by then had flattered 
the Queen to the uttermost. He had made an irrecondlable enemy 
of Lord Budeigb, who called him a simple rhymer nnworthy of a ^ 
qneenly reoogflition. He had established a lasting and worthy 
record in verse of two of his mort intimate friends— -of ‘the aanle 
two Who had introduced him into the Court of Fame. Sir Philip 
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Sidney, the bero of Zutphen, will )ie for ever remembered as 
“Astrophel,” “a gentle shepheard in Arcady,” whilst Sir Walter 
Baleigh, bis fellow “ undertaker” in bis Irish home, who “ challenged 
him .with oaten pypes by the banks of Mnll%’s rirer,” will be known 
by generations yet to dofltie as the ”<Shepheard of the Ocean.” 

Edmund Spenser was one of London’s many citfzens of note, that 
London who was “ my most kindly nurse, that gave me this life’s 
first native source.” In East Smithfield was he born, probably in 
the year loo2, though there is no record to es^blish accurately this 
conjecture, and the scribes of Westminster who, first engraved his 
name upon his tomb carved thereon 1510 as the date of his birth.* 
I'his date >VOnld Lave made him a member of this world for eighty- 
nine years. This much is certain, that, like many other men of 
after fame, he lived in humble circumstances in his boyhood, for at 
an early he went to I’embroke College, Cambridge, as a sizar, 
and there, as at Merchant Taylors’ school, but then lately founded, 
he received, as a “ poor scholar,” welcome financial help. 

He took the degrees both of Bachelor and Master of Arts, but his 
failure to gain a fellowship was a bitter disappointment to him. 
This was not unnatural, for throughout his writings be gives distinct 
traces of a knowledge, and that of no superficial bipd, of the classics, 
both Latin and Greek. Even whilst he was still an undergraduate 
the writings of this then unknown and new poet gained at^ntion, 
and it was said of him that '* as soon as he shall be known he shall 
be beloved of all, embraced of the most, and wondpred at of the 
best.” Of the Italian writers, such as Ariosto and Taslo, of the 
French, such as Marot, he freely borrowed ideas and even 6entent.es, 
so that he ran the risk of being accused of plagiarism. But his 
fertility of conception, his illimitable imagination, saved him from a 
charge which would havewrrecked a man of less learaing. ‘ 

The reader is annoyed at Spenser’s evident delight in so readily 
making other writers his creditors ; he is angry, too, at the persistent 
manner in which the poet loved to snatch at an obsolete word in 
preference to one more frequently in use. For this eccentricity 
Daniel, his contempora'ry, censored him, because he fondled with 
“ aged accents and untimely words.” But it is probable that, like 
Shakespeare in Zoi-c’.? Lahovr's Lost, he was a student of Jjjly'a Hupkues, 
which, from too close a study, would produce a repetition no less 
dtcaiy than a shekel of aphorisms of Jonbert. 

• The poet was a dreamer, and yet a man of bnsmess. Ho gives 
the strongest proofs of his predilections for a quiet rural life, yet he 
loved a change and liked to spend his holiday at Court. Sore was 
*]ii8 distress when, as a newly-married hnsband, he refnraed to Ireland 
tq live^bis last days. He had moved amid the noHUity in London, 
but murmured discontentedly 
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. “ of my long'f^itlesse stay 

In princes’ cc^lrt and expectation vayne, 

Of idle hopes which still doe fly awaye, 

Like empty shadowes.” 

The cause of his dissatisfaction is not perceptible, for though I«i>rd 
Burleigh loved him not, Spenser seems to have had no open 
enemy, which in those days was fortunate. Perhaps this “ little 
man, with short hair, little bands, and little cnffs ” felt the seeming 
degradation of penury. His truest friends had passed away, unless 
Harvey, tihe Hobbinoll of his sonnets, his intimate companion at 
college, was stilf alive. Those who might have been his patrons 
found themselves slighted in some of his works, nptably in the 
Mother Huhlerd’H Talc, of which, with his Jinines of Time, the publi- 
cation was promptly stopped. His pension was not enough to 
support himself and his family, and the destruction of his castle at 
’ Doneraile by Irish rebels left him no resource but to return to 
London, where his death was probably hastened by his recent trouble. 
Here, though sent to England on an official mission to record the 
rebellion of O’Neile of Tyrone, he died almost at once in an inn in 
King Street, Westminster. The Eatl of Essex, uncle to his greatest 
friend, Sir I’hilia Sidney, on learning of his distressed circumstances, 
is said to have^nt with all speed twenty pieces of money, but these 
Speifter refused, on the ground that he bad no time to spend them. 
Some have doubted this story, aud it might appear inconceivable 
that a messenger to the (,)ueen should have been so disregarded that 
ho shculd have been destitute, he, moreover, who bad so often sung 
^ho charms of her Majesty. But Elizabeth was rarely generous, and 
even favourites had fre({uently to shift for themselves. 

Spenser was an assiduous student throughout his whole life, but 
he had an intense love for leisure when it brought him into the 
company of men of thought or action. He does not even betray a 
martial instinct, but, notwithstanding, his two chief friends were men 
in the service. 

A man of peace .amid a court of buccaneers, he could yet pipe as 
merrily ns any sea rover of wars and deadly combats. His cantos 
in the Faenj Qucenc ring with the metalling clashing of sword against 
sword, or beating against shield, or indenting well-wrought helmetk 
His appreciation of a furious strife was undeniable, and his preju- 
dices were directed not against war but religion. An nltra-Proteijfcant, 
he did not hold in reserve hii opinion of Homan Catholics. But he 
was no bigot, and no advocate of per^ntion. Those that differed 
from him in faith he tickled to anger. He mo^ed Hiem and 
clothed them in monks* hoods which cover the bodies of £0x98, 
deceivers, ‘and tempters. He had animation, and he was ah open 
enemy of the Irish, those men of licentious harabarism.” * Yet 
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be strove hard to find a meicTs to make them settle down qnietly 
and in contentment, for a peace nnsnlfied, a prosperity unalloyed, 
was his one aml^ition. In this, however, he failed. He was scarcely 
- sttong enough to grapple with the Irish hedgehog. Uis remedies 
were sound, and, in comparison with tjjie brutality of the age, full of 
mercy. He rec^^gnised the abuses of the English in billeting their 
soldiers on the peasants, and in claiming coigny and livery, a right 
which compelled the natives to find food and fodder for mounted 
travellers. But he was unheeded by those who held the reins of 
power in England, and his failure as sheriff in k&e'ping control over 
the people of his neighbourhood, with their ultimate reVblt, accen- 
tuated the belief that his policy was premature. , ' 

None would blame him in his attempt to soothe a country which 
was uncongenial to him ; but those who look back are agreed that 
his suggestions were imprudent and little enhancing his literary 
reputation. 

His pen wrote ceaselessly, and much that he wrote we have not. 
Yet we owe a debt of gratitude to the valet who lost his last six 
cantos whilst taking them over to the press across the Irish Sea. 
In the first six books of the Fah-tj Qvxau which are still extant we 
have enough to offer to his memory a never-fadi'i^wreath of bay. 
We have more than enough to make us replace the' poem on the 
shelf with its last pages uncut. Macaulay boasted of baving^read 
through the whole work. He was a voracious reader, and, it would 
seem, a hasty one, since he writes, with a sigh of relief at the end 
of the first canto, “ \’ery few and very weary are those whotare in 
at the. death of the Blatant Beast.” If the Beast died, it wo^ 
Macaulay and not Spenser who gave him the coup-dc-gmee. 

A poet could not escape becoming wearisome who had one set 
object before him — that was the sending forth of the twelve cardinal 
virtues, a book for each, to fight w a champion in the armour of 
knighthood the ghastly and loathsome arrays of sins and offences. 
Farther, the writer has brought confusion into his work, for he has 
entwined with his main object two subsidiary motives which he felt 
constrained to iuclude. The praises of Elizabeth had to be introduced, 
the disorders of Ireland could not be forgotten. The prolixity and 
the repetitiveness of the Fnery Qiimic recall to our mind the delight 
of an octogenarian, who, stopping us in an Oxford quad, exclaimed: 

“ I ])^ve just finished Gibbon’s Jltxtory of Itowe.. [ hate been at it 
for twenty years and was determined to read it through.'’ The man 
whi lives to be eighty may successfully accomplish the whole of 
Spenser’aiworks. 

. Jfet for all that, the Faery Qumie is not to be kept clbsed as a 
forbidden book of wisdom. Its verbal richness, its pictorial word- 
paindng, its effervescence of imagination, its freedom from the taint 
that ruined the grandeur of Marlowe or Bletcher, andk.its underlying 
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vein of satire are unsa^pass^^. Sir Philip Sidney complained of the 
rusticity of* these writings, because that same framing of bis stile 
to.an old rastick language I dare not allow, since neither Theocritus 
in Greeke, nor Virgil in Latin, nor Saunazarius in Italian di^ affect 
it.” Yet it is in •this very display of description that Spenser is 
pre-eminent. It is for that reason that the ^leplimrcVs Calerider, a 
production of less maturity, is in parts more graphic than the greater 
work. It descries objects common to daily life. It is the result of 
the keenest observation, and is grandly simple as the silly sheep ” 
of his pastorals. , The Favry Queem, on the other hand, is the per- 
sonification of abstract qualities, extraordinary in its results, and 
clothing that which has less body than air. 

•*With rich imagery of description the poet also combines a dainti- 
ness of detail. There is, for instance, the well-drawn sketch of the 
sturdy oak in the month of January which will serve our purpose : 

“ Y’on naked trees, who.se shadio leaves are lost, 

Wherein the birds w’ere wont to build their bowre, 

Aud now are clothed v^ith mosse and lioarie froste 

In sieedo of blossomes, wdierewith your buds did flow're, 

1 see your teares thaf from your bouj^dies do raine, 

\V liose in di-erie ycicles remaine.’' 

M^y are the opportunities for cjuotation from the Shepheard'H 
V(tkn(h:r, but Spenser wjis modest, and wrote under the pseudonym 
of “ Imraeritp.” It was a name scarcely well chosen, for William 
Webbe, •writing seven years later, and still ignorant of the author’s 
real name, hails the nom-ilc-pltf hu: as the title of the lightest 
English poet that ever ho read.” 

The brilliant passages in the IWry i^niccnc are also innumerable, 
which is not unnatural since ** Fierce warres and faithful loves shall 
moralize my song.” A Primate in the early part of this centuiy was 
80 religious a student of Spenser that ho has scored whole pages, 
which show how greatly he valued the work of Spenser. And, indeed, 
we have only to watch, as it were, to see the incidents take place 
before our eyes os we read. The following, which occurs in the sixth 
canto of the first book, illustrates this living record : 

** So long they light, and full revenge pumue, 

That fainting, each themselves to breathen lett. 

And, oft refreshed, battell oft renuo. 

As when two bores with mneling malice mett, 

Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett ; 

Till brcatlilesso both themselves aside i*etire, 

Where foaming wrath, their small tuskes they whett, 

And trample th earth the whiles they may rei^ire, 

Then back to fight againe, new breathed and entire.” 

Who cannot see Uno standing aside and clasping her hands in 
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terror lest Satyraoe the Saracen defeat Ijer Red Cross Knight ! Who 
cannot hear the heavy angry blows that make the woods resound and 
the leaves tremble at the noise of the fierce combat ! It is passages 
liker these that establish the fame of Spenser. , 

In lore we l^e him least ; he is isfected with' the amorous gar- 
rulity of the age. A fulsome praise, tender words without meaning, 
strung together like a necklace of cowries, give a dash of unreality, 
a cryptic and little-belauded attempt to gain the ear of the gallery. 
Queen Elizabeth,' who lived on flattery, may hav^ been pleased wlien 
the poet said of Phoebus, • )• 

“ She blusht to see .mother sunno bolowo. 

No durst again his tirie fare out showe. ” 

But such an array of honeyed words are like comfits to an over-fed 
palate. 

Not always, and not in his soundest moods, does ho over-load his 
song of love. His tendency is to be morbid and cynical — indeed, 
woman in great distress gives way to shrieking cries when painted 
by his hands, a statement which many of that sex would, no doubt, 
repudiate. Rosalind, in his budding youth, forsook him for another, 
and many years passed before he found a wife in country lass of 
low degree,” of the same name as his mother, the same natne^is his 
sovereign — Elizabeth thrice blessed. There is an honest ring in his 
Epithalamion, a happy solo unrestrained in this song of love, this 
ode of preparation for his marriage. The whole village is aroused 
at dayrn, everybody is set to perform some pleasing task. The 
maidens gather flowers and dance attendance on the bride ; tKe 
young men ring the bells and build the beacon-fires. 

All are pressed into the poet’s service, to share in his innoeeqt 
joy. The tooting birds, the verdant trees, and even the sun are his 
happy prisoners for the day : 

“ Hark how the cheerful birds do chaunt their laieti, 

And carroll of lx)ve’s prai.se. 

The meiTy lark her inatin.s sings aloft ; 

The thrush ieplye.s, the mavis descant playe.s, 

Tlie ouzel shrills, tlie ruddock warbles soft, 

So goodly all agree, with sweet con.*!cnt 
To this daye’s merriment. 


O fayrest Pho-biis ! Father of the 31 use ! 
lict thi.s day be mine. 

J^et all the rest bo thino.” 

And when all is ready the bride is led to the altar, anfl the groom 
ga^s anon her approaching, and with welling happiness speaks 
voicelessly of her : 
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“ How. the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 

And the pure srio, with goodly vermill stayne 
Like cremsin dyde in grayne. 

That even the angels, which continually 
About the^sacred altar do remaine, 

Forget their sendee and about her fly.^' 

• • 

There is nothing hackneyed, there is nothing commonplace, 
nothing distasteful in this description of the bride's beauty. Simple 
yet fascinating, no bride could wish for better portrait than this. 

But Spenser ■ahnost excels himself in his unblemished sketch of 
the hero\f Zutjihen. Of this Astrophel he wrote : . 

« 

‘‘ Ne spighte it.selfe, that all good tilings doth spill, 

Found ought in him, that she could say was ill.” 

Sir Philip’s own love, Stella the faire, the fairest star in skie,” is 
not forgotten, not so much to recall the beauty of the girl as to 
commemorate the constancy of her knight, of him “ that every field 
and forest far away he sought, where salvage beasts do most abound,” 
of the man so unswerving and so loyal that 

** Her he (lid love, her he alone did honour. 

His tliouglits, his rimes, hi-; hongs were all upon lier.'^ 

Stella, however, was fickle though winsome, and refused to give 
her*'' Yea ” until he was borne back fatally wounded from the field 
of battle. Then it was that she gave way to sincere remorse, 

*• And with sweet kisses sucked the wasting breath 
thit of his lips like lillhs pale and .soft.” 

Spenser allows her to die at the same time, but mars the perfection 
if the tragedy by clinging to a clumsy expression as an actor nurses 
a wooden B>vord, when he declared that “ forthwith her ghost out of 
her corps did flit.'" Happily, his scintillating originality quickly 
redeems this momentary awkwardness for, 

“ Tlie gods pitying this paii'O of lovers triu'*, transformed 
Hiem there, lying on the field, into or.o llowr that is both red and 
blewe - 

It first grows red, and thou to blcwe doth fud^.” 

* 

Little w(?n«ler was it that he valued bo hig|)ly the fri^dship of 
Sir Philip, “ the President of Noblonesse and Chivalree,” of one, ever * 
ready to advise him and criticise his works in his early youth. As 
little wonder was it that tlie knight should have formed So close an 
intimacy Vith one so rich and rare in talent, so versatile in thought^ 
and so ^perabundant in unpurloiued originality.* Sidney, loved 
Spenser as a scholar, Milton praised this “ sage and serioiu po^ ” as 
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& moralist, and Dryden upheld .him as a^iman of genius than whom 
none knew better how to use his gift to the best advantage. Other 
men than these have also given their full meed of praise, yet London 
/has forgotten him. If her citizens wish to redeem their disgrace, 
the tercentenaiy of his death provides an ample excuse for the 
metropolis to perpetuate the fame of Edmund Spfinser in some 
substantial form. 

A. E. SpEaNDek. 
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'PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

A REPLY. 


In the May yomber of the Wkstminstek Review appears an article 
l^y Mr. Lawrencfe Irwell on “ Practical Religion ; from an Agnostic’s 
Point of View.” The writer dwells upon the well-worn subject of 
the contrast between Religion and Science, Faith and Reason. There 
are, it would appear, two spheres of thought, and a deep gulf fixed 
between them. It is curious that Christianity should be identified 
with ** blind faith,” when it can take its stand on the records of history. 
Whether the evidence of history is sufficient to justify many of the 
conclusions drawn is a different question ; but, even if these conclu- 
sions were proved false, this would no more show that they were 
based on blind faith than the faulty generalisations science some- 
time;} founds on observed facts make its method unscientific. There 
"is, w doubt, a faith on which Christianity and all optimistic religions 
must ultimately rest — a faith in the rationality of the universe — the 
goodness of*God. But this is a faith which they share with science, 
for the belief in the uniformity <*f nature, upon which empirical 
^science is based, is nothing but such a faith. In both cases — in 
the case of religion and in the case of science — it is a faith tliat is 
justified by its fruits, a faith that is also reason. 

But though Christianity, at least on its intellectual side, may be 
content to take its stand on the records of history, con it be main- 
tained that the evidence of these records is satisfactory or sufficient ? 

“ There are, of ooui'se,” sjiys Mr. Irwell, innumerable statements in 
the Old Testament, a.s well as in the New, whieli ainnot be denounced as 
untrue, but which arc nevertheless extremely improbable and incapable 
of credence upon the existing evidence. In this class must be placed the 
story of the birth of Christ and of His death and resurrection.’* 

I hardly understand what Mr. Irwell means by saying tha| the 
story of the death of Christ is unworthy of credence. There cannot 
be a shadow of doubt as to the fact of the Crucifixion. It was 
universally believed by the early Church, it is recorded by die Evan- 
gelistSi and mentioned by the historian Tacitus. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ has sometimes been spoken of 
as the best-attested fact in history. Any one who impartially reads 
the account in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of 
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St. Matthew will find it rat^er'hard to maintain th^ belief that the 
narrative is a fabrication. But if this is not enough, we may appeal 
to the further fact that it seems, incontestable that the body of Jesus 
* eomaho^w left the sealed and guarded tomb in which it wps laid. 
The. proof of this is that the Jews thenj^selres a6knowledged it. For 
St. Matthew givfes the story they invented to explain away the fact, 
“and this saying,” he concludes, “was spread abroad among the 
Jews and continneth until this day ” (zxviii. 15). There must, then, 
have been, at the time St. Matthew wrote, a story current among the 
Jews to the effect that the disciples had stoleh 'the body. It is 
absurd to suppCse that the writer can have said there w^s such a 
story when there was not one : he would have convicted himself at 
once of falsehood. 

We cannot accept the Jewish account of the matter. Two con- 
siderations alone are sufficient to discredit it. It is extremely 
improbable that the disciples should have made any attempt to steal 
away the body in presence of the Eoinan guard set to watch tlie 
tomb. We know in what terror of the Jews they stood. Further, 
we must bear in mind the extreme improbability of the whole Roman 
guard falling asleep, as the Jewish story affirmed. 

But, not only did the body leave the tomb, Jesus was afterwards 
seen alive. We might account for one appearance as an hallucina- 
tion, but not for several. Further, the fact of the Reeurrectioii was, 
the corner-stone of the Apostles’ preaching, as oven a* superficial 
reading of the Acts will show. That such certainty should be the 
result of hallucination is a psychological impossibility! Wo must 
rememrber that there was at first a sceptical spirit amongst the 
disciples. St. Thomas was not the only doubter. They were 
convinced by undeniable fact.s. 

A curious misconception is the identification of Christianity wifc^Ii 
egoism ; the supposition that it holds out, as a motive to gcolness 
and a deterrent from ovil, the selfish pleasures and the pains of 
another world. Some such implication there seems to be in 
Mr. Irwell’s words w hen he speaks of “ the old idea that if you do 
not please the Deity by doing right, yon will snrely go to hell.” 
But if this charge is brought against the Christian belief in immor- 
tality, why is it not also brought against that of Plato, or any other 
philosopher or poet ? Our moral couscionsness attests the infinite 
imperativeness and value of human goodness ; but this value would 
sejm to be denied unless life lasts beyond the grave. We must 
believe in the permanence of what is good in the world, 

“ Else earth is darkness to the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is.’’ 

* fc. . . * 

If good life is a laudable and unselfish object of endeavour, why 
should the pursuit of au eternity of good life be branded as selfish ? 
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Not ooly is it not so, bat a belief in immortality seems to be an 
essential if we would maintain our faith in the value of human 
goodness. 

“ Tlio fact, indeed,” says Professor T. II. Green, “ that Christian 
(iroachors have not been iisham^d to dwell upon such compensation 
thu pleasures of another world], .as a motive for self-reaunciation, ought 
not to be taken to imply that the heroism of charity exhibited in the 
Christian Church has really been vitiated by pleasure-seeking motives, 
lioligious rhctoi-ic is apt to bo far in arrear of the motive which it seeks 
to oxpre.ss and to strengthen by expression. ‘ Unspeakable joys ’ has been 
ljut a phiviise to convey the yearning of the soul for that perfection which 
is indescrii able, e.'icept so far as sittained. Joys that are_ unspeakable are 
unimaginable, and the desire which really has such joys for its object is 
•luite diirci*ent‘froin a dcsiio excited by an imagination of pleasure.’’ 

SceptieiJm as to Christianity does not, of course, necessarily lead 
to a denial of God and immortality, but it has, perhaps, a tendency 
* to do so, and, in doing so, to take away those motives which alone 
seem to have adequate power to call forth any permanence of moral 
effort. Keligion in the hands of this agnosticism must, it would 
seem, degenerate either into moral mstheticism, regarding goodness 
with the artist’s eye, solely as a thing of beauty and a joy (though 
not for ever), or into a system founded upon a conception of abstract 
Law or Duty, become meaningless apart from God# For this reason 
any religion ” on the basis of such an agnosticism does not seem 
likel^’ to be a very “ practical ” one. 


C. G. He-nderson. 
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“ A LEADER WANTED.’* • 

To the Editor of thp AVEin'MrN'STKR 

8ib, — The J)aih/ X /'v, in its issue of Defombor 7, took upon itself V.f> 
ridicule my suggestion tli.it the ‘‘owner of :i great name *’ might make a 
career for liimsolf by unJeitaking the duty of rousing tlio democratic 
masses to an active realisation of their re.sponsibilitios and their powers. - 

Tpon this I would remark : 

(1) That the A///// although claiming to be tlie leading Liberal 
journal, has ceased to represent Liberal principles since Tebruary ISDi;. 

(l^) That there i.s the wMe.4 pos-ilde ilistinotion to be drawn between 
otBcial Liberals, who place oillce before principle, and convim'cd Lil)orals, 
who place principle before oillce. 

(:V) That if the ” present owner of a great name,” a mau believed ^to be 
possessed of convictions, in the enjoyment of ample Kasure, and, linaucially, 
above the neces=^ity of seeking for olUce, were ro.^olved to mjfke hiyiself the 
Cobden or the Parnell of a mucli-Tieeded democratic agitation, the highest 
te>timony to the value of his work would be found in tie* disaj'proval 
^uch ” lialf-heaitod journal as the /hiih/ ,\Va-v. 


IxiridoD, D*rn,ilfr, ls!»s. 


I am, tVc., < 

Tup Wkitek or the Aanci.r, 



CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

*We wish to sp^pak in the hi^^hest terms of the admirable work on 
7V/r IfiffJur - 1 published by Mr. W. U. Clive in the University 
Tutorial Series. It is based on the work of a native of India, 
Professor liadhakrishnan ; and Mr. William Briggs and Mr. G. H. 
2^ryan have spared no pains in making this manual of algebra 
thoroughly useful. The sections dealing with arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progression will be found very clear and complete. 

.hi I utroihicti^rn Lufjicr by Professor Creighton, contains a very 
lucid and thorough e.xplanation of the syllogism, and, moreover, 
presents the reader with a theory of thought which ordinary writers 
on logic generally avoid. The author is quite right in not ignoring 
the clofjp relationship between psychology and logic. Many of tlie 
prac ticml (piestions and exercises in the volume have l)een supplied 
by Professor .Margaret Washburn of Wells College. 


l^iriLOSOPHY AND TllEOJ.OGV. 

Tin: volume of Cnivcrsihf by the late Principal Caird, 

has been sj)et‘dily followed by a companion volume of Uniixrsitif 
For both of these memorial volumes we are indebted 
to liis brother. These sermons reach the same high level as 
the Addresses, and are, as might be expected, far above the average. 
The tone is essentially religious rather than theological, but the 
sermons are marked, none the less, by philosophical breadth as well 
as de(‘p sympathy with all that concerns struggling humanity. Tfie 
religion set forth is that of the Gospels rather than that of thef 
Cluirch, the authority of conscience superseding that of the yeede. 

‘ The Uhher ^AUjihriu Rased on the Alj;ebra of Ibidhakrinlman. By William 
M.A , F.C.iS.. F.H.A..S.. and G. H. Bryan, So.D.i F.ILS. London: VV, B. 
riivc. • 

Att /nfrotiueton/ loffir. By .lamc.*» Edwin Creighton, Sage Professor of and 
Mctnj'li\>ie.M in Cornell University. New York : Macmillan & Co. 

(uireritity Srrniova, Preached before the University of Glasgow. 187:1-1898. By 
Jobn Caird, 1-L.D. Glasgow ; James Maclohosc & Sons. 1898. 

Vou 151. — ^No. I. 
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The sermons include a wide range of subjects^ from such purely 
evangelical ones as repentance and forgiveness, to philosophical con- 
Mderations of the relations of nature to man, and the connection 
betvaeen art and religion. In all of them we find the same lofty 
point of vieWj the same breadth of cympathy, the same appreciation 
of everything that is pure and beautiful. It 'is well that such 
elevating thoughts should be preserved, and our thanks are due to 
Dr. Edward Gaird for this volume. An excellent portrait of Principal 
Caird serves as ’a frontispiece. ^ 

The Evohdion of Ohristiunity^ is rather Ipo big* a title ‘for 
]\Ir. Ramsden Baimforth’s volume of sermons, which are excellenlT 
enough in themselves. These chapters were discouVses delivered in 
the Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape Town, of which ‘.Mr. 
Balmforth is the minister. They were, as the author tells us, 
delivered with the object of popularising the principles of liberal 
religion, and for this purpose they may very well serve. Th<^ 
treat, from this point of view, of the Bible, the Early Church, the 
Protestant Reformation, &c. The style of the addresses is simple, 
and there are in them marked symptoms of the influence of 
Matthew Arnold. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. the two first 
volumes of the English Theological Library,*’ ■ which promises to 
be a very useful series of reprints of books, more or less fabaous, by 
English Churchmen. The Rev. Frederick Relton is the general* 
Editor of the Library, and the Bishop of Londop contributes a 
general introduction. Dr. Creighton speaks highly, bu#, perhaps, 
not' too highly, of the learning and style of English theological 
writers, and it is well that some of the best specimens should be 
recovered from the obscurity into which they have fallen. These 
volumes should be interesting to all lovers of English litcratufe as 
well as to mere theological students. 

The first volume of the Library is Law's CuU^ a book 

which is -said to have exercised great influence upon the founders of 
Methodism and the Evangelical Revival, though there is little in it 
that would suggest the relationship. Canon Overton, the editor, 
gives an interesting account of the life of the writer, whom Gibbon 
described as “ non-juror, a saint, and a wit.*’ The last combination 
is more characteristic of the last century than the present one. 
The union of deep seriousness of purpose with lighftiess of touch is 
•certainly remarkable in the Serious CffU, 

B^op Wilson’s 2[uxiias of nmt of (*hristittnity is edited by 
Mr. Relton, who gives a brief account of the good bishop’s tronbles 

' The Evolution of ChriHtinnihj. By liamfirlen l^lmforth. * London ; Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 189s. , 

f AlEcrious Call to n I}f:voHt awl Tlohj Life. B7 William Law, A.M. A New Kdition 
with Preface and Notes by K. II. Overton, D.I). Maxirmtof Piety and of ChrUtianity. 
By Thomas Wilson, D.D. A New Edition with Preface and Notes by Frederick 
Belton, A.K.C. English Theological Library. London : Maomlllaii k Co. 
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in the Isle of M^n, and qnoj^ at length Matthew Arnold’s eulogy of 
the Maxima in the Preface to Cxdturc and Anarchy, Arnold praises 
Wilson’s honesty and plain good sense, which are indisputable ; but 
he seenis to us seldom to rise above the familiar and commqpplace. 
Both volumes are^ carefully ^edited, and, in many instances, the 
notes contribute to a clear understanding of the texf. 

A good example of the care and accuracy with which history is 
now written is to be found in The Elizabethan Clergy and ihc Settle- 
ment of lUilyion,^ by Mr. Henry Gee. This volume deals with the 
Ecclesiastical transactions of six years only, but upon this period the 
writer has turned the microscope, as he says, with good effect. 
“The primary object of the work is to investigate the. treatment of 
the clergy at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and to estimate the 
number deprived for refusing, by reason of their papal sympathies^ 
to conform to the settlement of religion then made.'’ Mr. Gee 
begins with Elizabeth’s first Parliament and the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity. This is followed by an account of the deprivation 
of the bishops, the royal visitations of the northern and southern 
provinces, and the universities, the Ecclesiastical Commission and 
the Penal Laws. Documents illustrating the various transactions 
are liberally reproduced, with carefully revised lists of the clergy 
who were deprived. This bare statement of the general contents of 
this \alaable contribution to the history of religion in England is all 
we are able tt> give. If space permitted we should like to say more, 
and show that the book deserves to be, and no doubt will be, highly 
appreciited by students of this important period in the life of the 
fhnrch. 

Th* Cliurrh if ihi ITtsf In the Middle Ages; by ^Ir. Workman, is 
an able sketch of Church history from Gregory the Great to St. 
Bernard. There is nothing new in it, but it is written in an 
attractive style, and is well adapted for general readers, to whom a 
study of larger wo'^ks is out of the question. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


To morron\^ Mr. E. Howard, is a thoughtful and practical con- 
tribution to that most pressing of modern problems, the depopula- 
tion of the country and the consequent congestion of labory in the 

* The FAizahethan Ckrgy and the ^Srithnent of Jicligion^ 1558~15()4. By Henry 

Gee. D.D.. F.S.A. With Illustrative Documents and Lists. Oxford : The ClatendoD 
J’ress. • 

^ The Church of the in the Middle Age9» By Herbert B. Work^n, M.A. 
London ; ChiirU‘.s H. Kelly. 1898. 

* To-morrmc, A Peaceful Path to Ileal lleform. By E. Howard. London : Swan 
•Sonnenschein k Co., Ltd. 1898. 
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large towns and cities. Mr. '^Howai'd^s jscheine is the establishniGnt 
of what he calls “ The Town Country,” an institution combining all 
the advantages of city life with all those of the country. The 
schpme is carefully worked out, but necessarily it is of sijch mag-- 
nitude that for the present it must b»3^ classed asiUtopian. 

We gladly Welcome the second edition of Hoic iUCan he BonCy or 
Constructive Socialism by Mr. John Richardson. Although we 
cannot agree with all the author’s proposals, yet many are sound 
enough, and well within the range of practical politics. Others are 
quite impracticable to-day, and may never become ])iacticab!e. Never- 
theless the more they are discussed the better : nothing can be worse , 
than the present apathy for reform due to the recent Conservative 
re-action. We can only repeat our former recommendation to 
students of social questions to study this little work. 

For the translation of Oo r-produdieu and by Karl Uod- 

bertus, we are indebted to Miss Julia Franklin. Published in 1850-51, 
it is still a treatise of the highest practical value, showing ns it 
does the causes of commercial crises and proving that over-production 
is only another word for under-consumption, or, as the autlicu* puts it, 
want of distribution. So far as we know ilr. Hobson is the only 
writer in this country who has insisted upon this view', but whether 
he derived it from Herr Rodbertus w'e cannot say. The economist, 
however, will find the theory clearly worked out in what may now 
be considered as an economic classic. 

ValuCy Briccy o,dd Projlf;' by Karl Marx, is to some extent an 
epitome of that writer’s first volume of Caintal. It is recon mended 
by Dr. Aveling in the short Preface as one of the lirst books for 
the student to acquire the fundamental princii>le.s of Socialism. It 
is edited by the late Mrs. Eh?anor Marx Aveling. 

To thinking people of all classes, regardless of the opinions which 
they may entertain, TliC Soeialid Ahaanar nad Trea-'^uru of Ftnis* 
will prove of the highest interest and value. It stauds alone in the 
economic literature of our day as an encyclopjcdia of that special 
knowledge of new facts, new tendencies, and new movements, which 
journalists, public men, educator.^, and in general all representatives 
or leaders of political, social, and intellectual currents must possess 
in order to treat intelligently the burning questions forced upon the 
public mind by the development of industry under the modern 
system of production. • 

^From a glance at its contents an idea may he formed of the width 

^ JJoir it Can JJonr^ or Conutntrtirr. SitrudUm. JSv John KioharUdon, M.lnstt.C.K. 
Second Udition. London : The Twentieth Century lYenn. ISOS. 

Orer-pruducluftt and ('rUen. 15y Karl Kodbertii.M. Tran.Mated by Julia Franklin 
With Introduction >>y John B. Clark, Frofc.s.>jir of i’olitical Kconorify in Culiimbiu 
Univertfily, London : Swan SonnenHchcin ife Co., Ltd. 1898. 

H Valu^ JYice, and Profit. By Karl Marx. Kdited by hiii Daughter, Eleanor Marx 
Aveling. London : Swan Sonnentichein & Co., Ltd. 1808. 

* Tht Socialist Almanac and Treasvry of lacU, Vol. i. No. 1. Prepared by fiOCicn 
Sanial. New York ; The Socialistic Co o^jcrative Publication Association. 1898. 
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of its scope and of the variety of its information. The first part is 
historical. It gives a graphic picture of the progress of Socialism 
in Germany and other European countries where the Socialist mover 
ment hat become a political force of the first magnitude, sugg^stlv^ 
of early possibilities* that may fiecply affect the industrial conditions 
of the whole world. The second and more extensive part chiefly 
relates to America, and is largely statistical ; but the dry figures in 
which the phenomena of our economic and social developnient must 
necessarily be expressed are supplemented by explanations and 
comments' Ibhat rejjder them more intelligible and attractive. Upon 
• such subjects as the distribution of wealth in the United States, the 
trusts, the progress of bankruptcy, the classes and the class struggle, 
agriculture, manufactures, raining, railroads, finance, strikes and lock- 
outs, wages and profits, itc., it contains a vast amount of accurate 
information, which no one could obtain but at an enormous expense 
of time and labour in tedious researches through official and other 
documents not readily accessible; so that, even if it is viewed as a 
work of reference merely, abide of all other considerations, its 
usefulness caniujt be over-estimated. 

We have also received Tin Amnud tin: Truaties of the 

TfdJir Lihronj of iJn' i'lin of Boston f which will bo found extremely 
valuable for the details of the system prevailing in this American 
city, ^^^he system is that of a central library with local branches, 
reading-rooms, and delivery stations, combined with home lending. 
To this is added deposits of books to certain institutions. In all 
there are now fifty-seven outlying agencies. 

• One of the most interesting features of the I-abour Departments 
Jo port a lot StofiAind Tohfs rddlitoj to ChinoiC'< in Jodrs of Wajes 
(futt lIoor< of Indiutfr in thr United Ivii\[fdom in 1807' is the fact 
tha*l the number of workpeople employed in private establishments 
who secured the adoption of the eight-hours day was unusually 
large, and more than e(|ualled the total number for the previous four 
years. On the other hand it is unsatisfactory to find that the 
number of employes of public authorities whoso hours were reduced 
to eight was small. This would appear to be clearly due to the 
present Conservative Government. 

2Jie Third J\ictor of Prodnctknd is the work of a gentleman who 
appears to be a large landowner in Tasmania. He has become a 
convert tp the Land Nationalisation theory. His arguments telid, 
however, rather towards the conclusion that small proprietorships is 
better than large ownership of land. This is quite a d^erent 
thing from Land Nationalisation. The latter theory errs by giving 

* Anmiat Jlrport of thf Trustees of the IhtbUc TJbrary of the City of Jhitton,* IS97. 
lk)8ton: Munici]»an*rintinjr Oftice. 189S. 

^ and StatiMiral Tafdcs relating to ChanyeA in Itatee of 11 and ^lourt* of 

Labour in the Ihdttd Kinadom in 1807. London : £yre& 8p6ttl$woodo. 1898. 

® The Third Factor of I'rotluct ion. By A. .1. Ogilvy, with an Introductory Note by 

K. .Wallace. London : SSwnn Sonnenschein k Co. 
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too much power to the State. • To carry*it out in practice would be 
a species of tyranny, especially if “ the State ” consisted of unscru- 
pulous persons. 

. ** To see ourselves as others see us ” is a wholesome exercise for 
any nation, and to none more than the average Englishman with 
his insular contempt for foreigners and his similar prejudice for every 
thing not home-grown. Enijlaud Throinjh Chinese Spccfaeles,^ by Wo 
Chang, will come as rather a rude shock to the average native if only 
he chance to read it. As the author rightly says, innumerable books 
have appeared by English writers criticising the institutioiiff, customs, 
religion, laws, and people of China, for the most part written by the 

globe-trotting tribe, whose superficial impressions are necessarily 
worthless. The time has now come, our author thinks, to tutn 
the tables, and to criticise English institutions and Englishmen from 
an oriental point of view, and this he proceeds to do in the volume 
before us in a very trenchant manner indeed. To the student of 
sociology there is nothing new in tho author’s weighty indictment 
of our Western civilisation, but perhaps the average man is apt to 
pay more attention to the criticisms of an outsider than he is to 
hie own fellow-countrymen. Severe as most of the author’s strictures 
are, they are in many cases not over-stated. He compares family 
life, education, and “ society ” in England with those in China, 
much to the disadvantage of the former. Like all foreigners he 
is disgusted with tho absurd anachronism of the House of Lords, 
which only acts as a powerful check on good legislation. The 
chapters on English doctors and lawyers of courso contain much 
truth,' but we think they are unfair and unjust to professions o>i 
the whole honourable, and which do a vast amount of work for 
inadequate rewards, and much of it gratuitously. When he attacks 
the London Stock Exchange as the biggest gambling hell on earlh, 
and compares the economic position of the lazy rich and the work- 
ing men with tho brutalising influence of English industrialism and 
its manufacture of paupers, the author is on safer ground. With 
the author’s opinions upon the “ Land (Question ” we are in full 
agreement. As he truly says, the operations of our land system 
“ show them to be the most direct and active cause of destitution, 
squalor, pauperism and crime.” China some thousand years ago 
abolished individual ownership in land, and, according to the author, 
the” people of China have every reason to bless tho change.. 

' Englawl Through Chhtnr Lcave.s from the Note* of Wo Chant'. 

London ^The Cotton Pre-ss. 
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We are pleased to learn that Lady Howard has lately entrusted the 
salcT in the United States of her successful volume of travels^ to the. 
Amsterdam Fublishipg* Company of New York, and that ali^ady. 
the interest evinced in this unaffected but observant record Of 
impressions of America and the Americans, by the “ New Continent/’ 
bids fair to equal the favour with which it was received a few months 
ago by the old folks at home. It would be a work of supererogation 
at 4^his per^qd to re^Oview matter which has been so ably dealt with, 
, and in a spirit so satisfactory to the ‘authoress and her readers, by 
the Spectator, Standard, Morning Post, and, indeed, by the greater 
part of the London and provincial press ; it is, therefore, only to 
mark an epoch in the career of Lady Howard's work that we notice 
the commencement of the American issue, and to draw attention to 
what may be hoped for in the future from the same source. The 
task of writing a volume of this class to-day, when all the world 
travels, is by no means easy. Such a book must be readable and 
unaffected without being trivial, and full of diverse information with- 
out being marred by the dull or pedantic strain so often found in 
the “Journals” of earnest and well-intentioned persons. The fact 
that Lady Howard has fallen neither against the Snjila nor into the 
Vharyhijifi of literary mediocrity may be in part attributed to her wide 
experftnee of London and its cosmopolitan society, in which a woman 
of talent is so advantageously placed, to gauge the mental timbre of 
tfao houi^ Iitdeed, the book we have under notice is on a subject 
almost threadbare, and, were it not for the originality of the authoress, 
whose vision readily grasps the changing aspects of familiar places, 
or rather of their inhabitants, tho later publication would have little 
chqnce among so many. Lady Howrard is, however, an acute observer 
of men and things, and no details, w'bether historical, archmological, 
practical, political, or humorous, escape her minute investigation, which 
is that of a woman of the w^orld with enlarged views. Her travels, 
besides America, comprise all Continental Europe, including Russia, 
Creece, and Turkey. She has visited Egypt, Palestine, India, and 
Burma, and upon these two last-mentioned dependencies of the 
British Empire wo shall hope in the not too far distant future to be 
in possession of her intelligent impres.'fiom de voyage. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. • 

Mil. iMaktin a. S. IlrME has given us a very elaborate specuueu of 
historical biography in The Great Lord IhughUy.* The influence 

' Journal 0/ a Tour in thr. United Stoiif, ("amuln^ and JUriea. By Winefred I^dy 
Howard of CHcspop. London : Sampson Low, ^tarston & Co. • 

* The Great i^ord Burghhy: a t^ltudy in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. 
Hamo. London : James Nisbet 4^ Co., Ltd. 
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wielded by William Cecil "Loud Burghley over the future fortunes of 
England entitles him to special attefition. He certainly saved 
Queen Elizabeth on many occasions from perils which might have 
ruined her politically. The task of writing Lord Burghley’s life has 
been attempted more than once, but^ without much success, although 
there have always been abundance of materials. Mr. Hume’s book 
is therefore, a welcome addition to the literature dealing with this 
subject. The precious collection of papers in the possession of Lord 
Salisbury of Hatfield throws much light on the career of his great 
ancestor. It is’ a curious fact that Cecil, though he drew up .a 
private journaj, was in doubt as to the year of his birth. It was 
either lo20 or 1521. Little is known of his youth. He went to 
school to Grantham and Stamford, and in May, 15o5, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. It is said that he was so diligent a 
student that he hired a bell-ringer to call him at four o’clock in the 
morning. At an early age lie was presented at Court, and received, 
from Henry VIII. an office of profit under the Crown. It appears 
that he was present at the battle of Pinkie in September, LjIT, and 
narrowly escaped death from a cannon shot. The position of 
secretary to Somerset first gave him a prominent political rank, and 
first initiated him into the mysteries of statecraft. When the 
Protector was sent to the Tower all his friends were made his fellow - 
prisoners except Cecil. After this Cecil took apparently no part in 
public affairs for about a year. The great characteristic of this 
remarkable man all his life was prudence, sometimes amounting to 
selfishness. In the maxims which in middle age he taid ^own for 
his favourite son he inculcates moderate hospitality, and makes the 
remark that the gentleman who “ sells an acre of land sells an ounce 
of credit, for gentility is nothing else but ancient riches.’ Hero is 
another of his self-regarding maxims : “ Beware of being surety for 
thy best friends ; he that payeth another man’s debts seeketb his 
decay.” Evidently Cecil liked to be on the safe side. As Mr. 
Ilume observes, he was not of the stuff from which martyrs are 
made ; ” and so we find that when Somerset lost his head on Tower 
Hill Cecil took care to safeguard his own position. As Protestant 
Secretary of State he needed all his tact and discretion, and it is all 
but demonstrated that he used these powers of his in helping b> 
bring about the fall of the Duke, his former master. During 
Elizabeth’s reign bo steered a middle coarse. lie wi^ not a brave 
or heroic man ; and, while we may admire his astuteness, we cannot 
fail to see that, from another point of view, “ the great Lord 
Borghl^ ” was a contemptible character. Let us do him the 
justice to acknowledge that he was a lover of peace, h^s favourite 
aphorism being that “ a realm gaineth more by one year’s peace 
than by^ten years’ war.” But we trace here the utilitarian idea of 
gain, which in Cecil’s mind was more important than absolute right. 
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His distrust of. France almost amounted to cowardice.. There 
certainly seem to be many points of resemblance between him and 
h^s descendant, the present Prime Minister of England. 

Miss I Charlotte M. Yongc, who has done so much for rgligious 
literature, has written an iirfbresting book, entitled John Keble\^ 
Parishes,^ It is a quiet record, and will scarcely attract those who 
love sensationalism, but, as Miss Yonge remarks in her preface, 
** the record of a thousand peaceful years is truly a cause for thank- 
fulness.” 

The Jrife vf llhirjf Cecil liailrs“ contains much information about 
the late Postmaster-CJeneral. Mr. llaikes was a bom fighter, a 
clever Parliaifientarian, and a straightforward official, and yet he was 
a. •narrow-minded and rather commonplace man. His collision with 
Mr. Gladstone in 18Go, when the future Postmaster- General was still 
a very young man, had the; effect of provoking from the older 
■ politician the tart remark : “ Thai is the most impudent young man 
in England.” While Chairman of Committees he secured the good 
opinion of the House of Commons, and was popular on both sides of 
the House. His death at the comparatively early age of fifty-three 
cut short a career of great usefulness and hard work. The book is 
finely printed, and Mr. H. St. John Ilaikes has done his work well. 

Everything written about Wagner is interesting. It is possible 
that ?n the course of time the great composer will take rank as at 
least the intellectual peer of Goethe himself. We recommend the 
German publication, Prirfe Pichard Wagner an Emil Hchel^ as 
throwinj^ fresh light on the career of a man of consummate genius. 

We can scarcely s]ieak too highly of Professor Dill’s work on 
litnnan Sijriitg ni t/n Lasl (Vntvrn of the Western Empire^ It 
is a most minutt^ and erudite inquiry into the social and moral 
clfliracteristics of a most interesting period. The learned author has 
studied all the authorities on the subject, including St. Jerome, 
Symmachus, Salvianus, and Aramianus Marcellinus. He shows us 
that Roman society, even in its decadence, had redeeming features, 
and that many of St.. Jerome’s denunciations, like those of Juvenal 
at another period, were overstrained and unjust. 

. Sir Jam(»s Ramsay has written a monumental work with the title 
of The Fonmlaiiom of England^ or Twelve Centuries of British 
Histonj.^ The historical narrative commences at n.c. 58 and ends at 
A. I). 115t. The account of the Druids displays much research^ 
Considerable light is thrown on such important matters as ^e 

' John Kchlctt ParMhfft. Bj Cliarlottc M. Vonge. lx>iic]on : Macmillan jcCo. 

* jTAc Life of Henry Cecil I(aikf4i, By Henry 8t. John Baikes. London : Macmillan 
and t'o. 

® Tiricfe Itlttuird Waguer an Emil Uekel, Yon K.*irl Hekel. Berlin ; S. Kiacher. 

* Roman SorJety in the Laet Century of the WeMern Empire, By Sfunuel Dill, M.A., 
ProfesAor of Oreek in Queen’s College, 'Belfast.. London ; MaomiUan St Cou * 

^ The Eoundatiofm of Euyland^ or Ttrehr Centurice of British i History, By 
Sir James II. Ramsay of Banff, Bart. Two vols. lx>ndon : Swan Sonnehschein 
and Qo. 
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character of Dunstan, Archbisfipp of Cai^terbury, the occupation of 
England by the Danes, and the war between Stephen and Matilda. 
A long list of authorities is given at the end of the first volnme. ^ 

• A.n^pre fascinating subject for a biography could not easily be 
found than Edward Gihhon WakefiHdi whose great colonisation 
scheme, practically applied with such success in South Australia 
and New Zealand, has won for him a name in Colonial history. 
Dr. E. Garnett has dealt with the life of Wakefield in an appreciative 
but not unreservedly laudatory spirit. He plainly shows that in his 
early manhood the future “ empij*e-builder was wild andr reckless.’ 
Wakefield sufiered for his folly, for he was sentenced to three years 
for abduction. • “ Out of evil corneth good,” however,' and in this 
case the maxim was illustrated by the zeal with which this singleV 
hearted, daring-souled man devoted himself to such questions a:^ the 
death penalty and colonisation. The book is most interesting from 
cover to cover. 


EELLES LETTRES. 

Th*^ jr^niton MvtV'itfon of Aniuhth - is a reprint from the Niiv - 
teenth Crntarij, and contains a very detailed account of the unnecessary 
pain inflicted on horses, dogs, and other creatures by man. . • 

Everything relating to Swift and his writings ’* must interest the 
student of literature. Swift is one of those strange fiiitho^rs who 
pique our curiosity even while they pain us by their bitterness and 
almost destructive energy. Carlyle possesses a similar influence, but 
in a much less degree. Indeed, Swift is, in some respects, the most 
interesting figure in English literature, and the man is just as original, 
as remarkable, and as perplexing as the writer. The biographical 
introduction by Mr. Lecky is admirable. It is quite true that Swifts 
temperament fitted him rather for politics than religion, and there 
is some reason to doubt whether he really believed in Christianity 
at all. The Arf/ume^it arjainst Aholu^kirnj Chruitianit y throws some 
light on this problem. The volume is well printed and splendidly 
edited. 

Hermij * is a very agreeable tale for girls by Mrs. Molesworth. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has given us a most exquisite bo<^ in L(tmvd=^ 
WinOr Quartf ra? We prefer it to even Thr Gfn dfti that 1 Lovr, It 

^ Edward Oibhon. IVahftehl. By K. Garnetf, C.ll., LL.D. I^wlon : T. FUher 
Unurin. ^ 

The irantnn Mutdalton of AnimnU, Bv Gcorcrc Flemiiiiir* C.B., LL.D.. F.R.S. 
London : GeorRo Bell & Co. . o 

^ Jonuiftan fiwifl: Writimj^ on RfUgion and the Two Volk, l«on<ion : 

Geoim Bell & Co. 

* Aermt/.yrho Story of a Little (rirl. By Mrs. Molesworth. London and Edinburgh : 
W. & R. Chambers. 

® IViiTder Quartern, By Alfred Anstin, Poet Xjaoreate. London ; Mac* 

millan k Co. 
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is fall of beautifaf prose andtequally bc^autifal poetry. The dialogue 
in verse between the Mountains and the Sea has in it a touch of 
tru^ sublimity. Mr. Austin describes Italian scenery and Italian 
peasant-Hfe most effectively. He shows how the people of the 
sunny South,” with’ ‘‘ their rnflimentary simplicity of existence,” 
are happier than' the inhabitants of northern climes. Still, the poet’s 
love for England is stronger than his admiration for Italy. Some 
of the lyrics in the volume may bear comparison with some of the 
best lyrical productitjns of Wordsworth, Tennyson, or Browning. 

’The fift?ll volume of the Englinh Catalorfuc of Books ^ has just been 
published. It comprises a list of works published in ‘Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America from January 1890 to December 1897^ with 
about 60,000 entries classified under author and subject, giving the 
publisher’s name and the price of the books. It will prove invaluable 
to book buyers and the trade. The publishers have given a special 
index for the transactions of the British Museum, Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and many other learned societies. 

The Moncff Market'; which comes out as Arrowsmith’s Christmas 
Annual, is a pleasant, improbable, and withal clever story. It reminds 
us a little of Ihnh^^ but it is more sentimental and exhibits less grip 
of the realities of aristocratic life. The character of Percy Gerard 
is that of a type of Quixote rarely met nowadays — the man who 
refuses" to take money left him because it was made by usury. The 
close of the story is rather conventional. 

A Triple Epfata/lemnU * is an American type of fiction which some 
persons felish. There is a great deal of impossible weakness in it. 
Enid is a most unreal character. Mrs. Barton Harrison requires us 
to believe too much. l^eople are not so good or so bad as she 
appears to imagine. The style in which the story is told is breezy 
and unaffected. It is with tho subject-matter we must find fault. 
I'he novel is not written with the sincerity that wins success more 
than the display of mere cleverneFS. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is a clever playwright; but a man may 
be a clever playwright, and yet be a poor dramatic poet. So it is 
with Mr. Jones. He has, in The Teinpim\* attempted to write a 
tragic poem, with the result that whether we regard this production 
as a play or as a poem, it is a failure. Mr. Jones points out in the 
preface that The Tempter filled a West-End theatre for seventy-three 
nights ; but (!his is not a success. People will go to a West-Snd 
theatre through curiosity, or because it is the fashion — or, perhaQp, 
Mr. Jones's reputation has induced persons who never think for 
themselves to sit out a play which must bore even *the mos^ ardent 

' Kvfflhh of JUttoh. London : Sampson Ix>w. Maraton & Co. 1893. 

^ Arrowsinilh 8 Annual, The Money MarkeU Bj fi. D. Benson. Bristol : A* 
Arrowsenith. • 

* A Triple JCnUfnyltmmt. By Mrs. Burton flarrUon. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

* The Tempter. ’ A Tragedy in Verse in Four Acts. By Henry tiArtbur Jones. 
liOndon : Maomillan ^ Co. 
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lover of the drama. The plot of the “tragedy” is as old as the hills. 
Prince Leon of Auvergne is wrecked just before Jiis approaching,,* 
marriage with the Lady Avis of Rougemont. The devil appears on 
the*6cene, and saves his life in order to ruin hjs soul. Subsequently 
the Lady Isobel of Carniayne is thrcJwn in Prince Leon’s way, and 
the devil makes use of her fascinations to betray b&th Prince Leon 
and her into sin. Then the enemy of man, by a clumsy device, 
makes the unhappy Lady Isobel believe that her lover had boasted 
publicly of her favours, and, in a moment of idiuI anger, she stabs 
Prince Leon. He is brought hy monks to Canterbury ‘Cathedral, 
and at its gate Lady Ipobel stabs herself beside her dying lover. 
The s^ry is Strained and worse than melodramatic. The langungo 
put into the mouth of the devil is grotesque, and, indeed, rather 
stupid. Mr. Jones is apparently very indignant because Mr. Archer 
dared to criticise this play severely. Why? Does Sir. Jones really 
expect that Mr. Archer, or any other critic worth his salt, would praise 
such rubbish ? ilr. Beerbohm Tree may choose to act the play; but 
Mr. Tree is an actor, not a critic. If Mr. ’free possessed even a 
sbred of the critical faculty he would never have appeared in Trilh}/^ 
that atrocious travesty of modern French life which, with its absurd 
caricatures, Little Billee and Svengali, is nothing better than a 
puppet-show. The minor poets, too, excite Mr. Jones’s* wrath ; but 
probably the worst minor poet in the world could write nothingjnu>re 
dreadful, nothing more ludicrous than the long speeches put into the 
devil's mouth in this “ tragedy in verse.” Mr. Jones should confine 
himself to writing plays like The Mi^hUrnhin or The Dunrintj GirL 
The tragic drama is not in his line. He is not a Ford or a 
Massinger, and he cannot even do what Sheridan Knowles did effec- 
tively in Virginhfs, He has a knowledge of stagecraft which enables 
him to write a modem play of which much may be made by a good 
actor. But a dramatist, in the higher sense of the word, he is not; 
and nothing can be more suggestive of what Thackeray calls 
“thunder and small beer ” than the allusion in the preface to The 
Tmidn' to “a Scandinavian back-parlour a sneer at Ibsen, a 
man the latchet of whose shoe Mr. Jones is not fit to tie. 

Mistress Xnney Molmrorth^ by IMr. Jeseph Hocking, is described 
as a “ romantic story.” We really could se^ nothing romantic in the 
book, not even in the picture, presumably of the heroine, which 
adorns — or, rather, defaces — the cover. The stoiy deals with certain 
events snpposed to have happened in Cornwall about one hundred and 
fifty ye^s ago. The narrative purports to be related by one Roger 
Trevanion, and the style reminds us of Mr. Crockett and many other 
popular living writers whose productions certainly wilf not live, 
MLitresB^ Nancy Moleaworth is, as might be expected, specially 
fashioned to bewitch Trevanion, and the author, who constitutes 

^ Jllistreii ttancy MoUtworth. By Joseph Hocking. Lon^lon : James Bowden. 
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himself a special Iprovidenoe^ like all (Conventional writers of fiction^ 
~ ags matters to what is called a happy termination, for readers 
7ho like such books as this can see no happiness in life without a 
miff riage^ ceremony. Thackeray vainly pointed out that marriage is 

the beginning of the rflal struggle of life. It is impossible to broaden 
the minds of those who live in the prison-house of stereotyped 
fiction. 

Maurus Jokai is a writer who has won a place beside Turgenev 
and Tolstoi. He laipks the great qualities of the tvip great Russian 
novelists, i)ut he is* quite their equal in narrative power. The trans- 
it lation of £gf/ Magyar Nahobf^ by R. "Nisbet Bain, will be read with 
deep interest. • The novel presents us with a vivid picture of the 
Hungarian aristocracy some seventy or eighty years ago. The 
characters of John Karpathy, Abellino, Fanny, Teresa, and Alexander 
are limned with a master’s hand. The translator has cut ‘^a good 
third of the original work ” — which seems to us something like taking 
a liberty with an author who is considered a classic. Moreover, it is 
rather inconvenient to give in the translation so many Hungarian 
words, and Ieav (3 the reader to find out their meaning from a glossary 
at the end of the volume. Why not say, “ He hung his hand-axe 
up,” instead of “ He hung his fokoH up ” ? And why not say, He 
threw his mantle over his shoulders,” instead of using the original 
word if buuda ” ? Subject to these qualifications, we must admit 
that the translation reads very freely, and appears to bo well done. 

The History of Oamhling in Enghnid '- is one of those books which 
is perhaps best classed witli what used to be called “ polite literature.” 
It is one of those pleasant, gossipy, and at the same time inform- 
ing works which Mr. Ashton is so well qualified to write. Recent 
discoveries at Pompeii proved that gambling prevailed very largely 
in that city. In Fiigland, play bad to be restricted by legislation in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, though this seems to have led to other vices. 
In Charles II.'s reign, deep play was the rule among the coxcombs 
of the Court. In Queen Anne’s time, power to supervise all gaming 
within the kingdom was given to the Groom Porter. We find that 
George II. and his Queen spent their Mpipbany in playing cards at 
the Groom Porter’s. In George III.’s reign the office of Groom 
Porter was abolished. Card-playing was, however, allowed at 
(yhristmas. At Bath, Beau Nash was one of the most notorious 
gamblers. Ifa must, at the same time, be admitted that, thougl^ a 
gambler by profession, he saved many a novice from the hands of 
sharpers. In the closing chaptera, the rise and history of the Sto<?lc 
Exchange, and also the important subject of life assurance, are Ibucbed 
upon. • 

‘ An llmqnrian Naltob. A Romance by Maurice J6kai. Translated by K, Nis^ct 
Bnin. London : Jarrold & Son. • 

^ The History of Oamhling in England, By John Ashton. London : Duckworth 
and Co. 
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It is not easy to make the French Revolution* terribly dramatic 
though it was, fit into a story. Mr. Lighthall^ in his boolr, 
A False Chevalier,^ mixes up fictitious incidents with authentic facts 
relating to the career of Marie Antoinette. The result ,is a work 
which, at best, is incongruous. TlAffe is, however, some cleverness 
in the construction of the story. 

Esmr Stuart has written better novels than lament to Comitnj.^ 
It is a most unequal book. The story is well told ; but the plot is 
disjointed and the denoaenu'nt is unsatisfactory.^. 

The Hospital by James Compton, is Vritten^in a very 

serious vein. ’ The character of Joseph Hargood appears to us to. 
be drawn from the author s inner consciousness rather than from 
observation or experience. The contrast between the two fentale 
characters, Jessica and Petronella, is forcible, but rather too obvious. 
On the whole, it is a well-written, but by no means lively work of , 
fiction. 

From ren Dinh ^ is the title of a number of coster stories, full of 
human interest. 

Ci'rios “ will be read by the lovers of the lizarn\ The Advniture 
of Lady Jrishairs Hand is a story of the “ creepy '' order. Mr. 
Richard Marsh is certainly a writer of talent, but he has too great a 
tendency to strain probability, and this provokes the matter-of-fact 
reader. ' 

Seyice"^ is a novel of rather a namby-pamby type. Alice Clowes 
might write something better if she selected a more widely interesting 
subject, for she has the gift of style. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar^ by Messrs. B. J. Hayes and 
W. F. Mason, will be found very useful by students, Tlie book 
contains the rudiments of Latin accidence and syntax so arranged as 
to prove most holplul to the learner's understanding and memory. 
The examples in the syntax are largely drawn from the classics most 
widely read, so that even beginners may easily recognise familar 
sentences amongst them. 

When Love is Kiiat,'^ by Mr. H. A. Hinkson, is a book which will 

be read and forgotten. If ]^Ir. Hinkson were wise, he would take 

greater pains to describe Irish life faithfully. There is now .an 

opening for a good Irish writer of fiction. Jievor, Banim, and 

Le Fanu appear to have no successor. Tlie Hon. Emily Lawless 

writes historical tales, and Miss Jane Barlow short sketches, which 

9 } A Fabf fltry niter : ffT, The FJ/fOvnrd of Mtirlr Atxtoinrtu. By \V. D. Xiighthall. 
London : Kdw.'ird Arnold. 

® tScaMo (hrcnfnj, Ky Esnu' Stufirt. London : John Long. 

® T/te Hospital Secret. Ly James ( 'oispton. London ; Jo^in JjOtig. 

•* From Fseien Jjinh. By Edith O^tlerp. London : John Long. • 

® Cnrios : The Himnfjt Advent nrer of Ttro JSr/vJtelorM. By Ulchard Marsh. London : 
Join Lo^. 

• tknex. A Novel. By Alice A. CIowo«, London : 8wan Sonnonschein k. Co. 

7 Tht Tutorial Latin Grammar. By It J. Hayen, M.A., and W. F. Mason. M.A, 
London : W. B. Clive. 

* When Love is Kind, By II. A. Hinkson. I^ndon : John Long. • 
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have genuine llberaiy meyt. Snt £ave now no Irish novelist 
worthy of the name. Neither Mr! Hinkson nor his accomplished 
\yife, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, have yet succeeded in producing a 
good lyish novel. Why should not the experiment be tried. with- 
success ? * * / 

Dr. ICarl Witte’s Essays on Dante ' should be interesting to all 
who admire the genius of the great Italian poet. The book con- 
sists of selections from Dr. Witte’s works on the subject^ whereby 
we are enabled to .^nderstand the critical attitude .of the writer. It 
appears\lo os that there is in Dr. Witte’s criticism of Dante the 
fault of too much theoretical speculation — a fault to which all 
German writbrs are prone. At the same time, these essays throw 
light on some obscure phases of Dante’s life. The work of transla- 
tion and editing has been well done by C. Mabel Lawrence and 
Philip II, Wicksted. 

^fy Inner Lifc{ by Mr. John Beattie Crozier, is a remarkable book. 
It is a sort of philosophic autobiography. 'I’he author is a man 
evidently devoted to metaphysical research. His life has been by no 
means specially interesting, and he is apparently in the unsatisfactory 
condition of not exactly “ knowing his own mind.’’ The book will 
be read as a sort of literary curiosity. One of the most readable 
chapters in the autobiography is that in which Mr. Crozier describes 
his iaterview with Carlyle. The volume is much too long, and hps 
not the merit of coherence. 

ISilhi'iirttes^ is a curious collection of East- End sketches. 
’I’ho aftthor, Mr. .1. Dodsworth Brayshaw. understands the life he 
depicts, but his style lacks distinction, and his humour is forced. 
The two best sketches in the book are “ Lost for Love,” and “ Only 
a Loafer.” 

* Iitylkn (Ills Ehur, Untcrijch'iuUn Welt* is a series of admirable 
sketches by a German writer, Herr Peter Kosegger, who possesses 
both mental grasp and imagination. The book will amply repay 
perusal. 

When the Mopohr Calls ‘ gives us some vivid pictures of Austra- 
lian life. Mr. Walker writes about curious people, and here and 
there we have a touch of tragedy^ as in “ k Legend of the Haunted 
Gully.” 

' Kswijs oil t Ionic. 15y Hr. Karl Wit to. Selecfod by C.. Mabel Lawrence and 
riiilii) 11. Wicirted, M.A. London : Dnekworth & Co. 

* Mil hiicr l.i/e. Being a Clia|)tcr of Tcrsonal Evolution and Antobioefapbr. 
J5y John Beattie (-rozlor. London : Lonfcmans^, Green & Co. 

^ tShim Billtuurltff!. By J. DodswortJi Brayshaw. London : Chatto & Windns? 

* Jdiflloi tiu.^ Lntertjehfnden IVelt, Von Beter Hosegger. Leipzig: Vcrloz 

Von L. {StJiHckmand. ^ 

^ JfAcn i/^r J/rpo/ir Calls, By William S. Walker* Ijondon : John Long, 
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Charmitlcs ; or, Oxford Twerdy Fears Affo,' belongs to the class of 
poetry known as elegiac. It is not gloomy in its tone, but it is fall 
of, tender sadness. Mr. Gascoigne Mackie seeips to ns to hare “ the 
great poetic heart,” bat he is not alw^s feliciton's in expressing his 
emotions. We cannot find a suitable extract tO illustrate our 
meaning. However, the lines on “ Worcester Gardens ” may 
answer the purpose : 

“ Oh, Caliban, 

^Vnd could we wring such music from thee now, ' 

Such utkeranc'e of the elemental creature 
Torched by the w-and of wonder ? Xo, not nov ; , 

For Caliban is disenchanted, and 
Has found another isle, another god.” 

How artificial this is, and how unhappy is the blank verse line 
ending with “ and ” ! There are, for all that, fine things in this 
little volume. The line, 

“ All things are one, and love embraces .all,” 

is quite Wordsworthian, and the passage commencing. 

Long gap.'^ of lingering splendour, but no sun,” 
is true poetry. 

The Boer Hide; by Frank Short, is an attempt to describe the 
Transvaal raid in verse from the Boer poin^of view. We cAinot 
say much for it as poetry. 


ART. 


An art-book of a peculiar kind, which should have a good sale at the 
holiday season, is published by Messrs. Cassell k Co., under the 
title of Sacred Art? It contains 192 folio-page plates, after ninety- 
.seven various painters of the century, British and Continental, from 
Turner and Ilippolyte Flandrin to Watts and Bochegrosse. The 
pictures, reproduced by photographic process, illustrate in order the 
Bible story, from Burne-Jones’s Creutum to John Martin’s Plains o^ 
Heaven. The “ Contents,” which serve as an introduction, give the 
text of Scripture furnishing the subject, with a brief commentary on 
its handling by the painter. The choice of artists hga been well 
made, and wUl vary in popular conception the samples of old'masters 
found in the steel engravings of family Bibles. The inhabitants of 
the Uni^ Kingdom are still nourished on the King James’ version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, ({uite as much as modem F’ren^hmen are 


^ OharmuUs; r>r, Oxford TtccnUj Year$ Ago, By Gaseolgno Mackio. 

Tht Jloer Ride. By Frank Short. London s J[obn Long. 

* fiaered Art. The Bible Story Pictured by Eminent Modem Painten. 
A, a Temple, F.S.A. London : CasicU k Co. 1898. 
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children of th(]||r Beyolntjon. Bat %Ten in France the Ghurdi and 
art traditione have made the Bibfe a treasure of subjects for the 
painter. There could be no larger paUio for such a work as t]|e 
present than among our own populations, even where art ^ is. least, 
sought after for titi own s^e ; and such a book spreads a Uow- 
ledge of modofn art-work in hitherto unused circles. 

In the Ex-Libris series, edited, with many others, by the late 
Mr. Gleeson White, there has been published a new edition of the 
standard work of^Mr. Frank Rede Fowke on Tlix. Bayvm ^p/pe^ry} 
•Of the^original Work, which for twenty-five years has been .the chief 
^ authority on this most curious and important moimment of a, turning- 
point in English history, the present volume ^yes the substance in 
cheap and hahdy as well as adequate form. The history of the 
tapestry and full explanations of each of its scenes are givmi, with 
seventy-nine excellent plates, after a method of photographic repro- 
duction recently invented by Count Ostorog, which quite obviates 
the chequered appearance common in process work. The paper;, 
printing, and binding are all that the other volumes of this artistic 
series have led us to expect. The interesting history of the tapestry, 
from the time when the first record of it appears in the cathedral 
inventory of 1^7G. through the dangers it has run from Calvinists, 
llerolutionists, and Prussians, and the story of its attribution to the 
wifevof William the Conqueror, whose conquest of England it relates, 
are*toId interestingly^ ** Passing the foregoing points in review, I 
conclude the tapestry to be a contemporary work in which Queen 
Matilda had no part, and that it was probably ordered for his 
cathedral by Bishop Odo, and made by Norman people at Bayeux.’’ 

A discursive series of essays, by Mr. Edward Carpenter, rambles 
from “ Art and Democracy, ' through Aiii/rlt,' Wiit/fs (a misleading 
name for the entire volume).' '* Nature and Realism in Art,” " The 
Human Body in its Relation to Art,” “ Tradition, Convention, and 
the Qods,” “ The Individual Impression,” and Beethoven, all the way 
to “ The Art of Life,” which comports three " notes ” o'n “ Manners 
as a Fine Art,” “ The Simplification of Life,” uid The Betium to 
Nature.” These very modern views of things are taken, oftener 
from the standpoint of sesthetio emotion than front fbat sestbetic 
vision ; and, like all products of the emotions, they are painfally 
wanting in logic, and over-rich tti feelings which tike •ntlww weema 
scarcely to have analysed sufioiently. A single aiMafilple will>aa^b)e ; 

“ To teboncile the moat idibaidio poignant ideal <>€1^ heart vrithjkha 
severest practicality of thought and decision in tfii1|i|lkpreStiott is one 
of the everlasting problefuaof art — and we may asy^oliub.’* style 
is ultra-mpdem — not always editeot — while ^ morale vatbor tigged 

> Thf BaytHx Taputry, K Hhxorj and Description. Av Itaitk Mb fevko. 
London : Goorfi^o Bell & Sons. 1898. * ^ 

3 Anad»' WingB, Kssaya oil" Ai^ and its Relation bo Lif^ By Bdward 
With Nine Fall-page Plates. London : Swan Sonnens^hetii & Oo. 18^ , 

Vot. isi,— No. f. ■* H 
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after than incalcated, are still mpre closely* allied to /jinarchy. Mr* 
Carpenter is not as clear in his mind as was Professor Huxley, that 
iiMtinct belongs to the cosmical eToIntion, which is not at all the, 
•same thiag as the ethical evolution. Even the experienced Professor 
was not quite sure where aesthetics codb in. Meanwhile, this little 
book, with its few well-chosen plates, has many novelties, ranging' 
from the simply agreeable to the titillation of surprises such as the 
young school furnishes us. 

We have already noticed, on the appearance..^of the first two 
volumes, the magnificent and comprehensive work pi^lished by Mr. 
Batsford on Modem Opera-Houses and Theatres} The third and final 
volume is now* issued, and worthily terminates a great ilndertaking. 
The author, Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs, has chosen his examples with thel 
judiciousness shown in the previous volnmes. He now deals with 
“Theatre Planning” in successive chapters on “general arrange- 
ment, auditorium arrangement, communication, service, construction, 
equipment, safety of life, with supplements on stage machinery, 
theatre fires, and protective legislation.” The volume contains 
twenty plates and 860 illustrations in the same adequate style as 
those of the former volumes. These include every part of a theatre 
building, and are taken from the most varied experiments of recent 
years. The completed work is, beyond all doubt, the most valuable 
atlas of its kind, and indispensable to architects, while of ^reat 
interest to the general public. It is a kiiid of art-book wfiicb 
public libraries need, even those which regularly exclude mere art- 
books from their shelves. , • 

Mr. Lewis F. Day has included in his series of “ Text-books of 
Ornamental Design ” (also published by Mr. Batsford) a bandy 
volume on Alphabets^ Old and New} It contains over 150 complete 
alphabets, thirty series of numerals, and numerous facsimiles of 
ancient dates, &c., “for the use of craftsmen,” with an introductory 
essay on “Art in the Alphabet.” The book is not concerned with 
Lettering in Ornament, which is another matter to be treated in a 
separate volnme. It is intended “ to show the development of letter- 
forms and the shape they took at different periods, while suggesting 
the endless variations which may yet be played upon shapes more oc 
less fixed for us by custom.” The influence of ^e implement 
employed by the workman and of the material in which he worked 
upoir the character of his lettering is very properly insiited on. It 
is unnecessary to speak of the competence of the author, proved in a 
long serj^s of works where the different branches of ornamentation 
are treated for the benefit of the practical artist and amateur. A 
good example of his method is the treatment of the “ amperzands,*^ 

* nnd Theatre* (large albam from Vol. ill. oV * 
work). Bt Edwifi O. Sacbii, architect. London : B. T. BataforH. ISSuitcd br 
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LIIJERAL PROSPECTS. 


The last few weeks have been eventful in the history of what was 
once the Liberal party. The Southport election brought to light the 
growing disposition on the part of its right wing to hoist the flag of 
Imperialism and to beat the ancient followers of the god Jingo with 
their jjwn weapons. The retirement of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. John Morley h^ emphasised the disapproval with which this 
dispositiop is regarded by the soundest of official Liberals. The 
proceedings at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
revealed the existence of a spirit of apprehension, stilly however, 
falling short of the bringing forth of fruits meet for repentance. 
Finally, the inability on the part of party managers to find any 
Liberal willing to contest the seat left vacant by the death of the 
late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild has made it plain that, partly 
for want of a policy and partly for want of money, the democratic 
masses, representing in all probability an aotnal majority of voters 
in the United Kingdom, are likely before very long to be almost 


absolutely unrepresented in the House of Commons. 

. The believe in and upholders of democratic principles are thus 
brought face to face with a very serious state of things. It is bad 
jpOQgh that the legislation of the country should be finally dominated 
by an hereditary Chamber representing the interests of perha]^ 
me pair cent, of the population of the United Kingdom. That is bad* 
<^noafb in all conscience. The country is now ^reatened witi the 


control, in the Chamber supposed to express the idea of popular 
'veaentatidl, of an oligarchy which bases its inflnenoe^ not upon 
Lomion'^'^ aCicestdrs, but upon the power of drawing milienniaf 
With Nino ^ nothing in itself evil in the power of drawing 
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millennial cheques. On the contrary, ffs was sh(Avn in the case of 
the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, this power may be exercised 
in all kinds of ways which are beneficial to the community. There 
was ilo close-fistedness or want of liberality 911 the part of the late 
oW^ner of Waddesdon Manor. If b© spent large sums in the im- 
provement and beautifying of his own property, he had a right to 
spend tliose siiiiis, and no doubt he thus indirectly benefited the 
neighbourhood, lie did much more than this: ho gave liberal 
assistance to every public movement or organisation in the consti- 
tuency w'hich he represented, without regard to ,creed/rAtionaliby, 
or political opinions. All this vras most commendable and most' 
charging, and the fact that he could do all this without personally 
feeling it, without the sacrifice of any interests or wishes of his own, 
in no way detracted from its merit. At the same time, tliese social 
virtues, backed by a practically unlimited purse, have had the effect, 
first, of obscuring the real nature of the relations between a member 
of ]\'irliament and his constituents, and next, of rendering it almost 
impossible for any save a man equally wealthy to represent tlie 
division in Ihirliament. It has been stated, witli some apparent 
authority, that the cost to any Jnberal candidate (»f contesting the 
Aylesbury Division of Buckinghamshire would not be less than 
11400, while his annual subscriptions every year to charitits, 
hospitals, and other public objects would not be less thaft loOO. 
Naturally such a prospect ha-, chilled the enthusiasm of Jiiberals 
who might have thought of entering on the contest., Who,” they 

said, “ is sulhcient for these things? No doubt it is very nice tc) be 
a member of the House of Commons, but it is evident that the 
enjoyment of this luxury is essentially reserved for those who, having 
long purses, can afford to pay for it. 

In such a position as this we touch the very bottom of the >thoIo 
principle of parliamentary representation. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that, while the rights and privileges of merabors of Parlia- 
ment are receiving more and more consideration, their responsibilities 
are being daily more and more neglected. The House of Commons 
has been called soonetimea the best club in London.” Unfortu- 
nately there is far too much justification for this view of the most 
ancient and honcmrable of representative assemblies. The House of 
Commons is in many res];)ectM, as it is now practically understood, 
fee best club in London, and the most expensive, entrance fee 
of £1400 and an annual subscription, paid to the electing body, of 
€506 are, to any but a wealthy man, no joke. If, however, a can- 
didate can afford the entrance fee and subscription, his privileges are 
worth having. He enjoys the distinction of being one out of a small 
^body of 000 or 700 persons wBo are entrusted with the dignified 
work of legislating for the United Kingdom and, in a certain 
measure, for the British Empire. He ia surrounded ezclusivo 
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•comforts and coilVeniences ;* he can Cake his lady friends to tea on 
the Terrace ; and, so long as the party Whips know wliere to find 
hkn, he need not be present in the House more than he chooses. 
Socially; too, he qpmes into |he possession of special advantages 
which perhaps he could not have obtained in any other way. As 
for his constituents — well, it seems to have come about by practice 
that their interests or wishes may always be placed second to his 
own personal convenience. If he wishes to go abroad for twelve 
months^leaving lys' constituency unrepresented during that period, 
there is fiothing 'to prevent his doing so. And thus, lax views of 

* duty on the pfirt of some members encouraging the acceptance of 
lax views of duty on the part of all, the sense of responsibility fades 
ouc, conviction becomes subjected to the desire of remaining in 
J'arliament, and all serious effort to grapple with social* or political 
problems is discouraged. 

It is this dt3cay of the sense of representative responsibility that 
creates tho very state of things most favourable to the moneyed 
oligarchy whose iriihiorice has become so formidable, and least 
favourable to tho working out of those democratic principles on 
which Liberalism is popularly supposed to be founded. The un- 
willingness of any Liberal to contest the Aylesbury Division of 
Huckin|;lmrrishire, owing to the heavy cost of an election and the 
aeriouj inonotary obligations which election is, quite wrongly, 
believed to involve, is merely a part of an increasing unwillingness 
and inabyity cm the part of Liberals to contest any constituency ; 
Liberals — tliat is to say, those who are sound and convinced sup- 
porters of democratic principles. Up to within a certain compara- 
tively recent perhal the case was otherwise. The possession of 
sound Liberal convictions was not incompatible with the possession 
of wealth, and men perfectly capable, financially, of fighting a serious 
electioneering battle were found ready to range themselves on the 
side of democratic principles. All this has boon changed. It has 
come to bo seen how wealth — mere wealth, quite apart from personal 
merit — furnishes a passport to tho most distinguished society. 
Aristocratic gods come down in the likeness of esurient men, and 
willingly receive into their heaven all who are, or may perhaps ope 
day be, capable of supplying the vacuum in their purses. As a 
result, money has flowed away from the democratic side ju&t lik^ 
water in a t;ilteS soup-plate. Democratic principles, in the eyes o£^ 
these ravished democrats, have suddenly become vulgar. Imperialism 
only is respectable. Discussions with bated breath over the mys&ries 
of foreign policy are preferred to discussions over questions of 

* domestic interest and importance. Reform is a forgotten myth 
retrenchment a morning vision ; and as for peace, though it may be 
talked about in order to compliment an Emperor, it is something 
quite disenssion with the tax-paying wage-earner. 
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This is no Tory brighfc look-oat for *democrati^’ principles. The 
situation is, indeed, a most serious one, for what it threatens is no 
. I'es^ the practical undoing of the first Reform Act, and the 
practical disfranchisement, in the interest of«tl^e aristocrat who has 
come down and of the millionaire who has gone up, of the demo- 
cratic masses. If seats in the House of Commons ate to he regarded 
as the perquisite of moneyed men, who will enjoy the privileges of 
“ the best club in London ” and ignore their representative responsi- 
bilities, the democratic masses, in spite of all ttac Reform .^ts, will 
hardly be better off than they 'were in the days of pockeVboroughs. 
And with their practical disfranchisement may be ezp.ected a farther ' 
and rapidly-growing supply of that policy of doles bestowed and 
Liberal principles suppressed which has distinguished the history of 
the present Parliament. 

So far as periodical literature may be regarded as expressive of 
the thought of the hour, the articles that have appeared in the 
January reviews are well worth taking note of. One of these is the 
unsigned article in the Fortnvjhtlu lit'viev', entitled “ The Disraeli of 
Liberalism ” ; the other is Mr. .Sidney Ixiw’s paper in the NiMteenth 
Century on “ A Case for Coalition.” A great deal of what Mr. IjOW 
says may be disregarded. For example, it is absurd in any one to 
refer to Home Rule as a “ pious opinion ” after the House of Com- 
mons has actually passed a Bill for its establishment. The pj^nciple 
of voting by ballot might justifiably have been called a ’‘pious 
opinion ” in the days when the late Mr. Henry Berkeley brought 
forward, amid the scoffs of a thin House, his annual resolution on the 
subject. Home Rule, however, has received the practical sanction 
of the House of Commons, and is, moreover, still alive. If any one 
doubts its being alive, he has only to look at the eflbrts made by a 
Toiy Government to satisfy the feeling that underlies the demand 
for it. What is worth noting in Mr. Low’s paper is the olmm he 
puts in for that very coalition to which we pointed two months ago 
as a probability of the immediate future. Mr. Low remarks that 

“with Jjord Kalisbury, Lonl Iloseboty, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gosehen, Mr. 
Chaiulxirlaiii, Ijovd Kimborloy, Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir £<lwnrd 
Grey, ami perhaps Mr. A.<>(iuith, acting together, a truly ‘ National ’ j^rty 
could be formed— a party which could carry out as much reform and 
domestic legtslation as any moderate man desires, and could confront the 
ftrei^p complications approaching with a strength likeihat of Mr. Pitt’s 
•Administration after 179-1, when the Portland Whigs joined’the Govern- 
ment” 

Here, in this passage, we have that veiy idea of a Coalition AdmuMs- 
^tration for the benefit of those forming it, and their frilnds, to which. 
aDusibn was made in these pages two months ago. Whether or not 
Mr. Low speaks with any authority, it is nob neoeBni7 to inquire. 
It is significant, more than significant, to find this idea of a Coalitkui 
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Ministry pnt forw^ in an* article tke main otject of which ipight 
seem to be the depredation of democratic, prindples and the efihce- 
ment of the memory of Mr. Gladstone. 

It is really a ve^ pharming scheme which is thns pnt forw«rd-r- 
.oharming both in its assumptidhs and its objects. The glorification 
of political leaders goes side by side with the ignoring of the demo- 
cratic nnit, the individual voter. The political demigods on their 
golden seats are not to be troubled with the views and interests of 
the people whose ydtes sustain them in their Parliamentary position. 
The demi^ds are to “form” — ^net to “represent” — a National 
’ party — a par^ which could carry out as much reform and demo- 
cratic legislation “ as any moderate man desires,” and would be able 
to* coniiont with Pitt-cum-Portland serenity “ approaching foreign 
complications.” * Unfortunately, the meaning of “ moderate ” has 
been pretty well expounded of late in connection with elections 
which may be called “ sub-parliamentary.” A “ moderate ” man, as 
we have all learnt to know, is a reactionist pure and simple, and a 
reactionist, too, who will not be particularly careful as to the means 
he employs to effect the ends he has in view. And what are these 
“ approaching foreign complications ” ? Whence are they to proceed ? 
Surely they can only be the natural consequences of that policy of 
unlimited expansion of which Lord Rosebery is the most eloquent 
expo^nt. Here, then, is what Mr. Low’s Coalition Jfinistry means 
for the country : Jingoism with its resulting disturbances in foreign 
politics, enormous naval and military expenditure, reaction in all 
that concerns domestic matters. Mr. Low’s only fear is that such a 
coalition would be too strong, consoling himself, however, against 
this fear with the reflection that the Radical Revival is “ sure to 
come,” and that Radicalism “ ought not to be an extinct force in 
this country.” May the remark be permitted that, if anything will 
help forward the “Radical Revival,” it will be the glimpses thns 
afforded of the designs for self-aggrandisement on the part of the 
Unionist demigods and their worshippers ? 

The anonymous author of the article in the Fortnightly Revieio has 
surely committed a singular and most infelicitous blander' in label- 
ling Lord Rosebery as “ the Disraeli of Liberalism." Apart from all 
qnestbns as to personal character and qualities, the comparison is 
utterly inappropriate. Just as Horace wished to be remembered as 
the poet irho first introduced Greek metres into Latin verse, so Ldtd 
Rosebeiy wishes to be remembered as the man who estaWshed % 
“ policy of continnation " at the Foreign Office. Lord Beacolsfield, 
qp the other hand, was essentially the man who broke the “poliq^ of 
oontinnatioif,” who introduced into the Foreign Office administrative 
prindples which had till his time been alien to the minds of aBritulh 
statesmen. ■ His policy, as defined in liord Sherbrooke’s' oonple^ 
was to 
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Defy mankind /rom Indus to Peru, /*. 

And then annex from Afghan to Zulu,” 

It was Mr. Gladstone's Government that, on coming into ofiice in 
1880, i-estored the '‘policy of continuation” atiipmense trouble, by 
undoing as far as possible the results 8f Lord Beaconsfield's extrava- 
gances. It may bo shrewdly suspected that what Lord Rosebery 
means by a policy of continuation is this — that whatever may be 

done by a Jingo Administration in the plenitude of its imagination 
shall be accepted 'without question by any and every Admin^ration 
that comes after. In other words, any pegs ” that may have been 
driven in by Lord Rosebery are to bo regarded as sacred. In keep- 
ing with this* idea, it is laid down by this latest exponent of the 
Roseberian cult that the '' extreme absurdity and mischief ” of the 
party system lies in the supposition that the line of cleavage upon 
internal policy ought to separate opinions upon foreign policy.” 
Could any one imagine a more dangerous and reactionary principle 
than that expi*essed in the above sentence ? It does not, of course, 
by any means of necessity follow that a line of cleavage upon 
domestic matters should coincide with a line of cleavage in respect 
of foreign policy. It seems clear, however, that when the foreign 
policy of the Manchester school ” is condemned by reason of its 
observance of the principles of honesty and its refraiiiing from 
violence, and when the different foreign policy attributed to ^Lord 
Rosebery is praised for its strength — wlien this happens, the 
cleavage between democrats and Jingoes upon questions ot^ foreign 
policy is likely to be even more marked than the cleavage between 
the masses and the classes in respect of domestic ciuestions. 

To pot the matter plainly, there is nothing more impudent, 
notjiing more pernicious, than this claim put forward by a certain 
little clique, with Lord liosebery at tlieir head, for the right to 
remove the foreign policy of the country for ever out of the reach of 
popular control. Foreign policy, in respect of a nation possessed of 
interests in every quarter of the globe, is half the life, perhaps more 
than half the life, of that nation. The very fate of that nation may 
well depend — indeed, it might l»e said that it must depend — on the 
choice between a foreign policy of defence and consolidation and a. 
foreign ix)licy of aggression and expansion. If the Roseberian creed 
is to be accepted, the first of these policies is to be rnled out,” and 
the second is to be accorded that grace of continuity which Lord 
Rk)sebery regards as the crown of his political convictions and 
administrative efforts. The danger to be apprehended from the 
pressing of this claim is all the greater because, by one of tha 
fictions of the British Constitution, the control of foreign policy is in 
thJ hands of the Sovereign — ^tbat is to say, in the hands, personally 
and exclusively, of the politician who can manage to instal himself at 
the Foreign Office. It is absurd to suppose that the masses, upon 
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whom mast fall 'Ihe wholes burden of the taxation that may be 
involved in a Foreign Minister’s adventnres, can reasonably accept 
such a doctrine as this. So for from accepting it, it is their interest 
and their duty to sl^v^ against it by every pibssible means. 'It* is 
their interest and their duty to’insist that in England, as in 4II other 
democratic countries, the foreign policy of the Government shall be 
brought under the control of Parliament. If foreign policy is in 
accordance with the general views of the country, reference to Parlia- 
ment wj^l strengthen it. If it is not in accordance Mrith the general 
views of the country, it has no business to exist, 

* In the midst of mucli that is gloomy in Liberal prospects, there is 
at least one point in respect of which an advantage ma^ be claimed. 
Tl*e split which has visibly taken place has enabled the upholders 
of democratic principles to see more clearly what those principles are. 
The question of a leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
is a mere matter qf detail, and it may be surmised, in spite of the 
crocodile tears of Tory journals, that the real Liberal party will be 
rendered rather stronger than weaker by the retirement of two of its 
most trusted parliamentary leaders. The more clearly a line can be 
drawn between the Rosebery ites and the cherishers of the Gladetonian 
tradition, the less possible will it be for the former to pose as leaders 
and lif^ts of the democratic masses. As for action outside the House 
of Commons, it is true that the upholders of true liberalism have 
not that command of money which is found so serviceable by their 
political oppooeuts. Honesty and earnestness, however, will take 
them a long way, and if they set manfully to work with this convic- 
tion in their minds, they may yet find a substantial reward at the 
next general election. Meantime, let the lesson of the Aylesbury 
election — viz. that democratic candidates will be terribly hampered 
until election expenses are paid, as they ought to be, out of rates-^ 
be ke])t steadily in mind. 
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Fifty years ago, more or less, the Earopean world imagined itself 
to be within measurable distance of a millennium. The word 
“ peace ” was on every one's lips, and it was really hoped, sincerely 
hoped, by many well-informed and reasonable persons, that the time 
had come when the study of the art of war might be discontinued. 
As if in illustration of this hope, and by way of helping to realise it, 
peace congresses were held in various European cities. In August 
1841) a conference of the friends of peace, assembled from all parts 
of the world, was held in Paris. Four months later a similar 
conference took place in London. In August 1850 Frankfort was 
the scene of the peace deliberations, which were renewed at 
Birmingham in August of the same year. Again, in 1851 in 
London, and in Manchester and Edinburgh in 1853, thp same 
subject was taken in band. After that the discussion of^ peace 
principles and peace proposals was dropped for a considerable period. 
It was dropped for this very good reason — that the Europei^ nations 
discovered that they had been living in a fools paradise, and that 
the hope of making wars to cease in all the world was hardly more 
vain than the hope of putting a stop to the earth s daily rotation. 

What was it that gave rise to the peace movement of fifty years 
ago? Undoubtedly it had its origin in the sudden spread of 
democratic principles. The democratic principle is, for every reason, 
opposed to the maintenance of huge standing armies, and huge 
standing armies can be dispensed with if peace becomes the earnest 
pursuit of leading States. The waste of life and the waste of^ 
national energy involved in a military policy are, under normal 
conditions, abhorrent to those who are the sincere friends of popular 
government. What apparently gave greater importance to the 
worship of a peace policy at the time abOTe referred to was the fact 
that France, which had been the leading prophet*' of 4 b military 
Aggressiveness, had become tamed «to Republican ideas* The 
Napoleonic legend seemed to have died out, and with it had to a 
great de^ee died out the mutual animosities it had suooseded in 
e^blishing. Suddenly, through the success of fse of those gigantic 
crimes^ against justice and bermanity which bistoiiaas get into the 
habit of praising, the Napoleonic legend was revived. Republican 
France flashy out into an Empire. With tfiat the worldA dreatn 
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of peace was Mne. The* new Empire was dependent for its 
popularity on military glitter, and military glitter could hot be 
m^tained without some striving after military glory. Thd crusade 
of Western Europe Ipgainst Russia on behalf of the Turk — a cruise 
planned for the glorification of the Third Napoleon, and in which 
Great Britain whs weakly cajoled to take part — marked the vicious 
revival of a military policy which, from that day to this, has gone 
on developing till the whole European world has become little else 
than a*st^ding cftmp. 

The nliUtary spirit having thus revived, science and. invention lent 
their aid to ilp farther development. The Crimean War was fought, 
so, far as Great Britain was concerned, with the same weapons that 
had done service in Spain and Portugal forty years before. That 
war, however, exercised a most important influence upon what may 
.be called the machineiy of warfare. The introduction of steam into 
the world’s nayies, both in battle-ships and transports, threw a new 
light upon naval and military tactics. New weapons of ofience were 
sought out ; new methods of defence were adopted. The rifle 
replaced the musket ; the wooden walls of the world’s navies began 
to be encased in iron. An eager competition set in between*the 
principles of attack and defence. Hardly less eager was the 
competition for naval supremacy between the leading Powers of 
Western Europe. The alliance between England and France for the 
purposes of the Russian campaign gradually changed to a hardly 
veiled pnimosity — an animosity that might have become open if 
French military ambition, the fruit of a restored Empire, had not 
found an outlet in another direction. The French La Gloire was 
answered by the British Warrior; the defences of Cherbourg by the 
fo^ts of Spithead. The com^ietition, once entered on, marched 
ra))idly forward, notwithstanding the protests on this side of the 
Channel of those who had viunly believed in the inauguration of an 
era of peace. Meantime, if the Empire which was not peace was 
left somewhat behind in a naval competition with Great Britain, it 
managed to assume the place of the first military Fewer on the 
European Continent. 

* Not, however, for long. It seems to be one of the laws of natnre 
that the pressing on of personal ambitions in one place sets personal 
ambitions at work in another. The assumption by France of the 
rde of military dictator to Europe — an assumption that seemed tb be 
to some extent justified byher action after the Italian campaign^ 
was being jealously watched from the other side of the Bhint, where 
new imperial ideas were in process of incubation. In the following 
of those new imperial id^ there became suddenly evolved in Prussia 
o new military system, ^ving birth to an army provided with a ifew 
weapon. The result of Sadowa left France and Pmsaia face to ftoe 
.as oompetitoni for that* position of militaiy diotatorahip which the 
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former had more or less held since the close of the Crimean War. 
To those who watched the progress of events it becfame clear that it 
was only a question of time when the conflict would begin. .When 
' * the conflict did begin, cunningly brought about et f he most convenient 
moment by those who had been for years making secret preparations 
for it, it was terrible. The Empire of France weilt down in tho 
struggle, and upon its ruins were laid the foundations of a new 
Empire, which in its turn sought to assume the office of military 
dictator to Europe. It is owing mainly, if nbt, entirely, to the 
ambitions of this new l^cnpire that the armies of Eucope have grown 
and grown, till they threaten to swamp the chances of pvory kind of 
peaceful industry. Because of the ambitions of this new Empire, 
because of its military gmsp u]ion territories that do not rightly 
appertain to it, France is compelled, at enormous cost, to remain on 
the defensive ; Italy has become well-nigh bankrupt ; Knssia main- 
tains an army out of all due proportion to its population . In the 
meanwhile the invention of death-dealing imichinery goes gaily on, 
the sciences that ought to make for ponce being prostituted to the 
demands of war. 

Lfet it be noted that this repudiation by Europe of the jieace 
programmes of fifty years ftgo began witli the restoration of one 
Empire and has been powerfully reinforced by the establishment of 
another. That is but natural. Never in the whole worUrs hjptory 
has the word Kmpire ” spolt peace ; never in the whole worlds 
history has it spelt anything but war. The idea of Kmpire is^. utterly 
inconsistent with peaceful development. It is the Nemesis of 
Empire to become nervous as to its own existence, to take alarm at 
any advance made by other Powers, to endeavour to counteract this 
nervousness and this alarm by continual expansion and continually 
increasing armaments. The temptation to which Empire invariably 
yields is to place greatness before justice, and it is in tho yielding to 
this temptation that is to be found the power that finally breaks 
Empires in fragments. Since England became imperial, the whole 
spirit of English policy has changed. IndeBnite expansion has 
become the ruling maxim even with those who aspire to be regarded 
as the leaders of a democratic party. It is because they dread the 
demoralisation that comes from Empire that so many men of thought 
in the Unito^l States are protesting against a policy of expansion. 

“ Ttte craven fear of being great, which Tennyson^ so foolishly 
defiided in his later and imperialistic days, is really the just man's 
dread di that obscuration of tho principles of justice which, while it 
represents the besetting temptation of all EnipireSi has always been 
the forerunner of their fall. • 

Xnd »ow, in the midst of all the appareim evils produced 1:^ the 
idea of Empire, the world is asked to respond to the invitation isined 
an Emperor for an endeavour to put an end to the evils resulting^ 
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from the wholesab acceptance of the military ideal. There is, at 
firet blush, sometling so novel 'and touching in such an invitation 
that it is no woimer that it has strongly attract the' world's 
attention. Thatth^ijssian Emperor is personally sincere in pnttli^ 
the proposition forward may bb conceded without hesitation. Just 
as every politician who accepts oiFice in England starts off with a 
beautiful dream of the legislative and administrative reforms he is 
going to inaugurate, so every Russiau Emperor begins his reign with 
dreams.of some gredt service to be rendered to humanity. It would 
be strange* if it vsere otherwise. The distinction of his position, the 
’ extent of his personal authority, naturally suggest such dreams. 
Who would not wish to earn the reputation of a humad benefactor ?’ 
Th’ere is, however, a wide difference — often the widest difference in 
the world — between what a man in a high position may personally 
wish and what he can officially perform. The acceptor of office in 
England finds his schemes for reform continually blocked by the 
vieWs and prejudices — no doubt often enough reasonable prejudices — 
of permanent officials. Who has not heard of the Herculean labour 
re(]uircd to introduce even a trivial reform into the organisation of 
the Post Office or of the Inland Revenue Department ? These •are 
matters, over which enlightened members of a JMiuistry break their 
hearts. A Russian Emperor is in precisely the same position. It . 
is not what he wishes that counts ; it is what he is able to do ; and 
here, supremo as his authority theoretically is, he is hedged in with 
limitations. .lienee, whatever admiration may be felt for the 
Russian Jimperor’s wishes, the possibility of carrying even a small 
pementage of tho.se wishes into practice remains altogether an nn* 
known quantity. 

That the Emperor’s wish is, as far as he is personally concerned, 
sincere con be all the more readily believed when attention is paid to 
the reasons that have led him to form such a wish. What are those 
reasons? They may }rerhaps be gathered from the language used 
at a meeting held in St. James’s Hall, on the Sunday before last 
Christmas, by the gentleman who has undertaken tho duty of inter* 
raediary between the Russian Emperor and the Britbh public. 
According to Mr. W. T. Stead, the substance of the Caar’s vrorde 
was as follows : 

• 

** I look oufctipon tho world, T seo our civilisation, and I do not it 
very good’ 1 see tho nations all engaged in .'•eizing or trjnng to sei^ 
torriton^ that is not yet occupied by any Kuropenn Power. I look at t^ 
result^*!, and they do not seem to me to l^e good. For the nativf races, 
what does Ini{>orial expansion mean ? Too often opium, alcohol, all 
manner of foul diseases, agi^t gulf between the governed and those who 
rule, and a crushing taxat^ for tho natives to pay for the blessings pf 
this civilisation. For the nations who seize, what does it mean ? • A eon* 
tinual^iucrease of suspicion and jealousy and rivaky, which leads them to 
heap up even more and more fleets and armies^ in order that they may bo 
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able to take part ia tlie seranible.for the wcfc*ld, with tlie result that the 
armies and navies ever swallow up more and more milli’^Qs that should be 
used for the welfare of the people. At the top are a f/w who are rich aud 
. comfortable ; down below there ia the great mass of tl e poor ; and in tte 
ever-inbreasing multitude below there broods dir:co^iteut, ripening into 
Socialism, and afterwards developing intdall kinds of anarchy. We have 
put all 0111* able-bodied motihood into the army, so that we cannot mobilise 
the whole of our troops in any European country without dislocating the 
fabric of society, and war is becoming so expensive that no State can stand 
the strain of a protracted war without having to look bankruptcy in the 
face. We aro so perfecting our weapons of destructicfn that any army that 
takes the held, even if victorious, w’ould lose a large proporf^ion of its 
oiHcers, and its ranks would be decimated ; and w'^hat with this, the dis- 
organisation attending mobilisation, and an emptied exchequer, there is 
nothing that makes even a victorious w'ar hold out to any nation anything 
beyond a terrible heritage of revolution and anarchy." 

All that ia most remarkably true. We all knew it already; it 
was not necessary in any respect that a Russian Emperor should 
inform ns about the matter. What the Czar did not add, what 
possibly he did not perceive^ is that for this very grave state of things 
the idea of Empire, the competition between Empires, is wholly and 
solely responsible. It is, however, a remarkable statement, for this 
reason — that it indicates most clearly and accurately the cause that 
.lies at the root of all the evils indicated. That cause is the 
endeavour after indefinite expansion, that desire to peg out Vlaims 
for futurity ” which Lord Rosebery and a good many more so-called 
Liberals believe to be a great national doty. All the ^vils the Czar 
so eloquently pictured — the decimation and taxation of native races ; 
the establishment of perennial jealousies and suspicions b^w^sn 
great civilised Powers; the constant increase of armaments and 
national expenditure, to the impoverishing of the people — all these 
evils spring directly from that land-hunger, that covetousness for 
expansion, which is the natural curse of all Empires, and which 
ultimately brings about their ruin. When we become alive to this " 
fact, the very obvious question arises — What is the use, where is 
the logic, of attacking a result, when you leave the cause un- 
touched ? What is the use of assailing the symptom when yon do 
nothing to eradicate the disease ? ” It is, indeed, the appropriate- 
ness of this query that suggests the suspicion that the whole move- 
ment is hollow, and that, whatever credit may be given to the Caar 
for' personal sincerity, he is, in his official capacity, mCrely^ raising a 
<}je8tion for the sake of getting it shelved. 

Thk impression seems to be rather eooonraged than dispelled 
when attention is turned to the attitude of those who hare been 
most prominent in the movement in Ki^nd. Like all ftdk who 
nfcli headlong into a cause, part of the* bnSkesB of^these prominent 
persons is to abuse all who hesitate to join in it, In the earlier 
stages of the movement one good clergyman expresied the opinion 
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tbttt a peace Sunday might’only lead to a war Snnday, becanae even 
a prospective din^ution in the strength of the British fleet might 
one day lay this oeontry open to the attacks of itS' enemies. Was 
ever a poor man sc\ jumped upon ? This clergyman made, it .might 
be suggested, a mistake. He thought that the inangarstors of ^e 
movement were .sincere, and that they aimed, among other things, 
at reducing, either at once or in the near future, the warlike ezpen* 
diture of Great Britain, an expenditure which, owing to the^ 
increaqjng competition with other nations also desirons of expansion. 
Has of latb gone pp by the most reo^arkable leaps and bounds. The 
good man was clearly in error. It seems to be no part of tho 
intention of*those who have this agitation in hand that Great 
Britain should either cease to yearn after expansion or reduce tho 
expenditure on her navy by a single sixpence. They are all as bent 
upon expansion, upon the “ pegging out of claims for futurity,” as 
' men could well be. As for the navy, it is a prime article of their 
faith that the British navy must be as strong as the united navy 
any three possible European Powers, and when they talk about 
growing friendship between England and the United States, th^ 
really express their satisfaction that the United States seems likely 
to keep England in countenance by adopting a policy of territoriid 
expansion and heavy naval and military expenditure. 

Hdwever, the movement has been set going. Will it efiect any- 
thing f It is much more than doubtful. And that for two reasons. 
In the first place, it takes up the subject at the wrong end. In the 
next place, not a single person who has joined in the mOTement 
seems to contemplate either that England shall desist from a policy 
of expansion, or that England is to set any example in the way of 
redaction of armaments. If the British Government, influenced by 
pflblic opinion in the country, were to set an example of restriction 
of armaments and desisted from a policy of indefinite expansion, 
other Governments might be induced to follow that example. Such 
action on the part of England, however, seems to be the very last 
thing the promoters of the peace movement dream oL Why, the 
very people who preach peace in their pulpits are not nnfreqnently 
the same people who preach indefinite territorial expansion in the 
name of religion, though they do not all of them follow the axampU 
of the newly-consecrated Bishop of Calcutta in placing the Britjft Ti 
Empire before the Kingdom of Christ. 

It seems on the whole, then, more than doubtful whether ^e 
movement will lead to any satisfactory result. It seemi^at the 
same «time not impossible Aat, so far as regards the leeling enter- 
tained in* foreign countries towards Great Britain, its resnlt may be 
otherwise than satisfaiftory. For reasons which it is needless to 
state, Great Bntidn does not at present stand h%h in cmottiaental 
regard. «The policy of nnliiiiited expansum, of the " pegging ont of 
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claims for fntarity,” which ha^ been adbpted aimpst without regard 
to party distinctions, has had the effect of arous^ing suspicion and 
resentment. Hardly less distasteful in the eKs of continental 
natiors is the disposition to mix up this polipy/.vith declarations of 
disinterested motives and religious dAty. Moreover, though a great 
deal has been said about peace, little or nothing has been said about 
that international justice, with its complement of international 
arbitration, from which peace naturally springs. It is in this 
omission that is to be perceived the essentiab difference between 
the peace movement of to-day and the peace movement of fifty 
years ago. I'ifty years ago the peace movement was the outcome of ' 
a love for the democratic ideal. The peace movement of to-day is 
the outcome of jealousies between competing Empires. It may 
possibly benefit these competing Empires by putting a check upon 
a ruinous military expenditure. But who is so blind as not to see 
that the day of the agreement of the great competing Empires will 
also be the day for the wiping out of small nationalities ? 
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A CRIME AND ITS CAUSES. 


In the second wftek of Docember last a most singular scene was 
► witnessed in Liverpool. A crowcT^ assembled outside the Assize 
Courts, cheered a man who, after receiving a death sentence, was 
being conveyed back to gaol. What made the occurrence still more 
remarkable was the fact tliat in the circumstances which led the 
unfortunate prisoner into fliat pobition was involved a breach of that 
• very section of the moral law which English opinion is most strenuous 
in upholding. 

Could anything be more remarkable than this turning round of 
public opinion upon tsve^ of its most cherished axioms — upon its 
traditional respect for tlie majesty of the law and upon its stern 
regard for the accepted litnit*^ of .sexual relations? If such a thing 
had happened in 1' ranee, dwellers oti this side of the Channel would 
have shrugged tlioir s!i(in!Jers, talked wisely about the emotional 
eleuftmt in tho Fren(‘h character, and ended l:y thanking Heaven 
that no such scone was j)ossible in cold, just, and rational England. 
It was, •however, in one of the ino-t commercial and matter-of-fact 
of cities in cold, just, and rational Ihiglaud that this most Remark- 
able scene occurred. Evidently such a scene has to bo accounted 
for. 

^rhere were, and are, two a^^pects of the situation out of which 
this incident arose. There is the legal aspect, and there is the moral 
aspect. In spite of all its prejudices and prepossessions, the English 
character — or, perhaps more properly speaking, the Anglo-Saxon 
character— is possessed of a sense of justice which, no matter how 
much it may be temporarily drawn siside or overclouded, is inevitably 
true to itself whenever tlie real merits of a case are clearly and 
forcibly placed before it. 

*‘Nor time can rjuencli, iu»r llaiue, nor food, 

• Tlie Saxon justice in t>ur blood.*’ • 

Trivial and ordinary departures from the line of strict justice it will 
tolerate. Such things, no doubt, are inevitable under any state of 
things frop which omniscience is excluded. If there is a percentage 
of too great severity on one side, no doubt there is a corresponding 
percentage of inadeciuate severity on the other. So loifg as an 
average jastice is maintained one mast be content. No doubt 
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injastices w committed by tte unpaid representatives of the judicial 
principle j but no doubti on the other hand, these unpaid repre* 
sentatives, being themselves Englishmen, ofteni enough discharge 
. the^r duties fairly well. Occasionally, howevei^— and, fortunately, 
v6ry rarely — the Anglo-Saxon sense pf justice is so deeply offended 
that it is forced to an inquiry, and from an inquiry to a protest. 
It is not too much to say that such an inquiry, followed, as it has 
been, by a protest, was reasonably forced upon it by the circum- 
stances that cam.e to light in the second week of December by the 
proceedings of the ^Vssize Court at Liverpool. • • 

The legal aspect of the question does not need ‘any len^hy defi- 
nition. It piay be said, however, that the public mind had been 
rendered peculiarly sensitive to this legal aspect by the history jof 
somewhat similar cases that had occurred a very few months pre- 
viously. For reasons, some of which may be good and some of 
which may be bad, the police authorities in the metropolis and in 
the large provincial towns have recently set to work to hunt out for 
punishment, and presumably for suppression, a certain class of 
practices which are, and no doubt rightly^ regarded as criminal by 
the law of England, That such practices have been common in all 
classes of society there is great reason to believe, quite apart from 
the pathetic and startling evidence to that effect furnished by a recent 
trial for blackmailing. Such practices, there can bo no question, 
are unnatural in themselves and are dangerous to life and health ; 
whether they tend to encourage sexual immorality is a point on which 
the opinion of persons who know the world may well be divided. 
There is one quality these practices possess — and this fact is not to 
be overlooked — in common with the act of suicide — vis., that where 
the end aimed at has been snccessfully attained there is little or no 
danger of detection and punishment, while the severity of punish- 
ment falls upon those who are concerned in caBe.H that have resulted 
in failure. The legal inference to be drawn from this consideration 
is, of course, that any practices of the kind should be kept in check 
by the administration of severe punishment whenever they are 
detected. The moral inference to be drawn seems to be that the 
punishment should be all the more severe when it appears that the 
indulgence of such practices is not accidental, but a trade. 

Taking the cases that have been prominently under the notice of 
thq public, what do we find ? There was, first of a^, the Collins 
In this case it was made as clear as day by the record of an 
actual^ conviction, not to speak of the abundance of rumour and 
report, that the offence was not accidental, bnt that, on the contsraty, 
the prisoner had been in the babit of charging high fees for the 
p^ormonce of illegal operations, a great majority o( which, no 
doubt, We successful. In this case, moreover, there was no special 
moral pressure to induce the subject of the open^n to have xeoonrse 
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to it. She was & married woman living with her husband. To her 
the birth of another child could have brought no social stigma or 
other disadvantage! Her recourse, then, to an unnatural and Ulegal 
operation was inezcmBable ; the^ act of the operator was deliberately 
and inexcusably criminal. In this case, however, owing to the 
direction of the* judge — direction which, it has been alleged, was 
misdirection — no capital issue was placed before the jury. The 
doctrine of constructive murder was not heard of. The verdict was 
one of ^uyty of constructive manslaughter, and on the strength of 
that verdict a s^tence of seven jfeara’ penal servitude was pro- 
* nounced. Th^n came the Whitmarsh case, the victim in which was 
not a married woman inexcusably seeking to escape the burden of 
of*family cares, but an unmarried woman, most excusably — who dare 
deny it ? — seeking to escape from that social death which the world 
inflicts as a punishment upon women who are detected in any kind 
of sexual irregularity. In this case there was no evidence that the 
operator was in the habit of performing operations of the kind. 
There was, indeed, some evidence to show that he had refused, when 
requested, to perform any such operation. Vet in this case, with BO 
much excuse on the side of the unfortunate woman and with com- 
paratively such alight evidence against the medical agent, the law of 
constrU|ptive murder was mercilessly put in force, and the world was 
shocked to see a death sentence pronounced under conditions far 
less deserving of such a doom than those which had existed in the 
Collins C'jse. • 

These two cases, and the contrasts between %em, had set the 
public mind at work, with the result that the case which subse- 
quently came before the Liverpool Assize Court was veiy narrowly 
watched. In this case, as in the Whitmarsh case, the unfortunate 
victim was under the pressure of the very strongest' possible reason 
for wishing to undergo the peril of an illegal operation. She was 
unmarried, and was only too well aware of the stigma under which 
she would lie if the nature of her relations with a man to whom she 
was not married became known. Those who know how often cir* 
cumstances of this nature have resulted in suicide can readily 
understand how powerful were the arguments in favour of a course 
which involved the risk of death, it is true, but not its certainty. 
In one respect, however, the Liverpool case was very different frojn 
both the cases*already alluded to. The person put upon his trial^ 
was not a medical man who had deliberately undertaken, o^ was 
alleged to have undertaken, an illegal operation in return for a fee, 
but the very man who was admittedly responsible for the conditions 
from which Ihe woman sought to escape. That he did wrong 
having any irregular relations with a woman to whom he w& not 
married, this, of course, goes without saying. Bat, adaiitti;|g this, 
there can be no doubt that there was a sincere affection and regard 
*VoL. 151. — No. 2. K 
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between the two. There is more than this. It Was proved beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the man took a manl^ and praiseworthy 
vi^w of his responsibilities ; that he was preparejL to act up to tlfose- 
1‘espaasibilities in the fullest sense ; ^hat he mignt, if he had adopted 
the callous attitude of the mere sensualist, have reduced those respon- 
sibilities to a ridiculous minimum, and kept himsielf free from any 
of the risks that overtook him, leaving the woman to take care of 
herself; and that he did his utmost to dissuade her from having 
recourse to any illegal act. That he was in any sense a participator 
in that act there was no direct evidence to show, while the solemn 
declaration made by the woman when she was dying absolved hint 
from all responsibility. No doiibt it may be argued that that 
declaration might have been influenced by the woman’s regard for 
her lover ; but against that there is the peculiar solemnity attached 
by the law, and properly attached, to a declaration made in the- 
immediate anticipation of death. In spito of all these facts, how- 
ever, the remorseless theory of constructive murder was dragged in ; 
the woman’s dying declaration was, by direction of the judge, prac- 
tically disregarded ; and the prisoner ha^ to submit to the pain and 
stigma of a capital sentence which every one in the court knew 
would never be carried out. 

It is not difiScnlt to understand what it was that shocked public 
feeling, what it was that led to the extraordinary demonstration of 
sympathy that took place when the sentenced man was being con- 
veyed back to prison. That the law itself — the law that .inflicted a 
capital sentence^ under conditions which would not suffer such a 
sentence to be carried out — was wrong was plain enough. This fact 
alone would tend to create sympathy with the recipient of such a 
sentence. Further than this, there was the absence of direct evidence 
against the prisoner, and the apparent determination of the judge to 
secure a conviction in spite of such absence of direct evidence. 
Further even than this, there was the disregard shown for the dying 
declaration of the woman whose life had been sacrificed — a disregard 
seen to be all the more striking w'hen contrasted with the straining 
against the pri.soner of tho dying declaration of the victim in the 
Whitmarsh case. But even more powerful than these suggestions 
to sympathy was the fact, abundantly clear to tho mind of every 
pan present, that if the prisoner, callously ignoring his responsi- 
bilities, had played the part of a mere sensualist, *he conld never 
ha^j^ been placed in such jeopardy. It thus became apparent that 
the law, as administered in tho Liverpool Assize Court, was being 
converted into an agent for the encouragement of selfish aensuality, 

, and for the discouragement of the manliness which dedlines to shrink 
froni' just resjmnsibilities. To put it briefly, the lesson taoght in the 
LiverpooKAssize Court was this : *' We cannot pnnish men for their 
irregular relations with women. We warn them, however, in t^eir 
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own interest, to keep those* irregalar relations down to the level of 
mere brutal sensuality, to allow them to be affected by no sense of 
sincere affection, ijo be callous as to any responsibilities that they 
may create, and to thrust off into the gutter any woman Hrhd 'is 
inconsiderate enough to become pregnant. If they follow this course, 
their days shall be long in the land, and their reputations shall shine 
untarnished. If they are so humane and so manly that they decline 
to follow this course, then we shall hang^them if we possibly can, 
and in any case qo&demn them to the lingering 'degradation of a 
long term of penal servitude.” 

Is there any need to marvel at the sympathy expressed for the 
prisoner at Liverpool as he was conveyed from the 'Assize Court 
bock to the gaol from which, if his sentence was carried into effect, 
he would never come out alive ? The Anglo>Saxon sense of justice, 
moral as well as legal, was in revolt, and men would have been false 
to themselves if they had failed to express that sympathy. 

That the law affecting these matters needs to be altered, and that 
it will he altered, are conclusions that seem to be taken for granted. 
The whole spirit of modern justice is opposed to the infliction of 
capital punishment except in cases where there has been a deliberate 
intention to kill. The spirit of modern justice is equally opposed 
to the pronouncing of a capital sentence which, owing to the 
pressure of public opinion, will never be carried into effect. If the 
law IS not altered so as to exclude from such cases the theory of 
constructive murder, it will bo by reason of the outcry of those 
social purists who, in defiance of Christian principle and in ignorance 
of human nature, seem anxious to establish in this country the state 
of things depicted in Mi nsuix for Mfu.'ntrc. There can be no ques- 
tion that middle-class juries have shown a disposition to hang 
prisoners for their sexual irregularities when it was very doubtful 
whether they could hang them for murder. A notable instance of 
this was the famous Penge case, when a defendant whom a jury had 
found guilty of murder was immediately released with a free pardon. 
The legislative outcome of these recent convictions for constructive 
murder will be awaited with considerable interest. In the mean- 
time, and quite apart from any legislative ({uestion, consideration 
may very well be given to the serious problem that underlies the 
legislative question — a problem that will still remain for solution 
whether legislbtive reform is undertaken or not. * 

The nature of this problem may be expressed by the question-A 
“What is it that leads women to seek means for getting ^d of 
children they are expecting to bear 

That sndh a desire is utterly unnatural every student of physi^ 
logy is aware. The maternal instinct is, with the average woman, 
the ruling instinct of her whole nature. It is in womai| the equiva- 
lent, as well as the complement, of the sexual instinct in men. In 
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all vomen who live a natnral and 'healthy life the desire for 
offspring, the impulse to protect and cherish such offspring, are the 
deepest feelings of which they are capable, end which give^the 
highest beauty and dignity to their character, ^n the light of this 
fact, it is clear that whenever a wotnan seeks to get rid of her off- 
spring, born or to be born, the over-ruling motive /must appeal with 
a force which is overwhelming. The admission of this consideration 
serves in the first instanj^e to place in a terrible light the wickedness 
of those women who, being married and in no kind of need, and 
without the justification of certain physical conditions well known 
to physiologists, deliberately efface their prospects of maternity 
simply in order that they may encounter no interference with a life 
of social dissipation. That fashionable society includes a consider- 
able number of women of this kind — women who will pay extrava- 
gant fees to professional agents of abortion — there is unfortunately 
too much reason to believe. How unnatural is the life, how utterly 
selfish is the nature, that can lead women of this class to the com- 
mission of so unnatural an act, it is needless to argue. These are 
the people who are deserving of capital punishment, if any one is 
thus deserving, while the agents who charge high fees for minister- 
ing to their wickedness are ei^ually culpable. These, however, form 
but a percentage of the instances in which a desire exists, or an 
attempt is made, to get free from the prospect of approaching 
maternity. By far the greatest number of such instances occur in 
respect of women who, not being married, are only too sorely aware 
that the birth of a child will mean their complete and eternal social 
degradation — a degradation which, in all probability will leave them 
no alternatives but starvation or the acceptance of the lot of the 
professional harlot. When it is clearly understood why, to a woman 
who has been guilty of any sexual irregularity, these two terrible* 
alternatives alone offer themselves, then it will be better understood 
who is responsible for the frequent resort to the criminal and 
dangerous practice which has during the last few months been so 
forcibly brought to public notice. 

It is easy to argue that if there were no sexual irregularity — if 
all men could be rendered unselfish and all women rendered less 
weak — there would be no necessity for discussing such a problem as 
this. It is, however, impossible to got rid of sexual irregularities. 
'Ihey always have had, and always will have, ^thelr existence. 
What we have to do is to find out how they can be prevented 
fro^ leading to more serious evils — such evils, for example, as tho 
wholesale desire for, and practice of, infanticide. That class dis- * 
^ tinction has much to do with the creation of snob irfegulaiities 
there can be no doubt. Where there is an^equality of . social level 
irregnlaritieB are not nearly so liable to occur, or, if ocdurriiig, do 
not lead to such disastrous results. Men belonging to the np>er 
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classes do not as a rule prey upon the women of thilir own class. 
They are restrained either by the sense, of honour or by fear of the 
consequences. Among the rural population such irregularities more 
often than not lead to* iqarriag^ — a fact which shows that, tUbugh 
the ideal of marriage is not the highest, there is yet an ideal of a 
sort. It is the liability of the woman of a lower class to be 
flattered by the attentions of the man of a class abova her that is 
most frequently res^naible for sexual irregularities. This is the 
popular coqyiction qn the subject, and the conviction is substantially 
justified by facts.* And on wliom does the blame rest in these 
cases ? Publiq opinion has not unfreqnently been ready to lay all 
the blame upon the “ dissolute man ” of Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
There may be justice in that view ; and yet, strange to say, while 
public opinion is ready to lay all the blame upon the mao, both 
law and public opinion lay all the punishment upon the woman. 
The selfish, sensual, dissolute man is not only subjected to no kind 
of moral stigma, but can escape from all legal responsibility, if the 
victim of his sensuality should become a mother, by the payment of 
a snm so trilling as to be ridiculous. To the woman, if her giving 
way to sexual irregularity becomes known, the punishment, if not 
death itself, is one that may very well seem worse than death. No 
one can pretend to call this justice ; while, to make the injustice 
^reatej, the punishment inflicted upon the woman, and some part of 
which she may possibly deserve, is extended, if she should become a 
mother, tp her*innocent children. 

Arrived at this point, it seems impossible not to stand aghast, not 
only at tho injustice inflicted upon women, but at the terrible care- 
lessness of the law as to tho fate of children. All the punishment 
for halving evolved an illegitimate child, and all the responsibility for 
that child’s future, are thrown upon the woman. The law absolves the 
father from responsibility ; the State refuses to take any responsi- 
bility upon itself. It is upon the mother, banned by public opinion, 
disabled by being thus banned from engaging in any decent occu- 
pation, utterly repudiated in the vast majority of cases by her own 
kith and kin — it is upon this unhappy mother that the sole responsi- 
bility is thrust for the well-being and bringing up of her child. 
Can any reasonable person marvel that a woman, weak and offending 
though she may have been, should seek to escape from a position of 
such inhuman *injustice by compassing the destruction of her ofr> 
spriug before it is bom ? Let any happy and self-respecting woj^ian,* 
herself the rejoicing mother of children, try to put herself in the 
place of a mother-to-be who has not gone through the ceremony of 
marriage. The fear of detection ; the certainty of reprobation ; thc^ 
almost certain repudiation by her relatives ; her possible desertiira by* 
the mmi who has been her lover; the prospect of a«new life to be 
sopiehoiv’ provided for by means, perhaps, from which her whole 
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nature revolts— can it be possible to place a more terrible burden 
upon any human creature ? And yet, so extraordinarily powerful 
are the instincts of nature, that beneath all this accumulation bf 
tovmeitc and injustice the sense of maternal ^affection and solicitude 
persists — persists with such force that even if the worst comes to the 
worst, and the welfare of the child can only be securjrd by acceptance 
of the hire of the harlot, the mother is morally redeemed in spite of 
her surroundings. 

The cruelty inflicted upon the mother, the injustice which .suffers 
the father to escape practically scot-free, these are paralleled by the 
criminal carelessness of the State as to the future of the children 
who spring from irregular unions. One would think, having regard 
to this carelessness, that the State, which undertakes to punish 
infanticide, merely wished to encourage it. Children thus born, 
with everything against them, might reasonably be regarded as, and 
not improbably are, the material from which the criminal classes are 
recruited. The State, however, takes no pains to provide against 
such a probable contingency. Such children belong to nobody except 
to their mothers, and their mothers, by the common consent of law 
and public opinion, are practically debarred from giving them a 
chance in life. Is it not to the interest of the State, is it imt to the 
interest of society, that such children should be put out of the way ? 
The State, in its profound inconsistency, says “No**- yet it will not 
move a finger to compel the father of the illegitimate child to 
recognise the responsibility which is his quite as much, as the 
mother’s, if not more. Logically speaking, the child that is born 
subject to the disadvantage of illegitimacy should have more care 
bestowed upon it than is bestowed upon children who are legitimate. 
The popular argument against that is, of course, that to improve the 
status of illegitimate children would be to give encouragement to 
sesual irregularity. It would, however, be difficult to increase the 
encouragement which, so far as men are concerned, exists already 
while there can be little doubt that a considerable diminution of 
encouragement would result if the State, undertaking, if only in its 
own defence, the charge of illegitimate children, were to insist on 
being recouped by the parents who are best able to pay. 

But, after all is said, there is one compelling force to tho crime 
of infanticide which is, perhaps, more powerful tlian any other. 
Gr&nt that it is by the “ dissolute man ” that so mafty women are 
09tra;|^d away from the path of virtue. Grant this; but then go on 
to a<Imit that it is by the pitiless woman that they are prevented 
firon^ rescuing themselves. The sentence of OBtramsm against the 
woo^n who, whether through her own weakness or as tile victim of ♦ 
£raad, ence steps off the narrow path is nnalterable. It does not 
matter,ia the gqperal opinion of women, whether her sin is accidental 
or a trftle. She is to bo shunned and reprobated ; there is no for- 
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^iveness for her. Every weman knowfi this, and it is more because 
of this than anything else that wometf, possessed often of admirable 
qvijilities, bat who have been too generous in the bestowal of their 
afEection, are, sooner than face the perpetual scorn of their own sex, 
tempted to the adoplion of oritninal means of escape. Let the 
women who draw their skirts round them to avoid contact with vice 
remember this— ^that if the sin which was accidental becomes a 
trade, it is, in ninet v-nine cases out of a hundred, because the women 
who have never be^ tempted refuse the hand of help to those who 
have yielded to temptation. There is no woman who enters on a 
career of professional vice willingly ; there are few women who, 
having entered on such a career, would not give more than all they 
possess to be able to escape from it. They might have escaped if 
only their own sex had helped them in the first instance ; as their 
own sex held aloof, they have had to choose between starvation and 
the profession of vice. It is no use for those who have driven their 
less fortunate sisters into the gutter to come afterwards and try to pick 
them out again with a long pair of theological tongs. What is 
wanted is that individual charity and help from the strong woman 
to the weak which alone can make effective the impulse towards 
self-redemption. When this exists as the rule, and ceases to be the 
•exception, we shall have done with infanticide. 



A pseudo-millennium. 

Is the millennium at hand ? If so, we can only ‘cry, “God bless 
the noble Tzar,” and refer him to the New Testament, wherein he 
will find stated the reward of the meek and of the jpeacemakers. 
We are willing to admit the peaceful disposition of the young 
monarch, and to credit him with a genuine aversion to war and 
things pertaining to war ; but we are not as yet prepared, and in 
view of such recent experiences, to extend the same indulgence to his 
Ministers. On the contrary, we are inclined to regard their action 
in thus apparently acquiescing in, much less permitting, the Peace 
Manifesto, as but one of kindly tolerance to a harmless whim of their 
royal master. It can, they are well aware, do no harm, and w^ill 
neither checkmate nor in the slightest interrupt their own game. 
The time is not yet ripe for a move on their part, so it matters not 
to them. When expedient the Tzar will no doubt be lound 
amenable to their representations and counsels. ' 

Ignorant or not of the Sermon on the Mount, the iact remains 
that for the past 300 years the Kussians have been making a fair 
bid to earn the title of “ the meek ; ” for their whole aim has been 
one of territorial encroachment. Is it likely then that a sentimental 
fanfare about universal peace and disarmament will at this stage be 
permitted to dissipate their hopes, and when the goal is within 
measurable distance ? Is the aim and ambition for which for 
centuries they have devoted themselves to be now abandoned at the 
request of an amiable youth ? We trow not, and would earnestly 
counsel our representatives at the international conference, where 
sword is to be beat into ploughshare, to don the wisdom of the 
serpent, and while carrying the Book with its message of Peace in 
one hand, to retain a firm grip of the sword in the other as our fore-* 
fathers of old. “ There shall be wars and rumours of wars we are 
told| but does any le^'el-headed thinking man belief that the 
motive of the Muscovite is purely disinterested ? Is there any 
hi8tori<^<il record which would indicate him as a likely harbinger of 
peace ? 

Dealing with the qnestion without prejudice and sentiQient, 
considering it from a practical point of view, let os abut ottr ean to 
the clamour of enthusiasts, who imagine they see in the Tsar*! 
Manifesto the lion lying down with the lamb fi nd oniveraal peace 
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and goodwill reigning upoi? earth. The men who but recently 
would have bounded on their country to fight united Europe to save 
from the Turk the as unspeakable, if not more unspeakable, Armenian, 
have barely faded fron\ our ears^ and we do not wish to hear Iheb} 
awhile. Such persons seem to fdrget that human nature is the same 
to-day as in the be^ginning, and that man individually and collectively 
is actuated by still the same motives. Civilisation does not change 
motive or cause it tc^disappear ; it only alters the means or outward 
form by^which it is ffccomplished. 

A dip iijto history, and the reiteration of past warnings by those 
competent to utter them, may, perhaps, at this time be interesting 
and not altogether inopportune. And if, while throwing a search- 
light on the possible motives of Russian diplomacy, the following 
remarks serve to dispel the illusory images of the believers in the 
Universal Disarmament delusion something will have been achieved. 

As already indicated, the most prominent feature in the history 
of Russia has been that of territorial accjuisition. Howsoever the 
tide of its civilisation ebbed or (lowed there was no alternation in 
the resistless advance of the sea of encroachment. For beginning 
early in the seventeenth century it has continued steadily onward 
ever since, engulfing, absorbing everything. At the time we speak 
of Siberia had been overrun by the Cossacks, lollowing on this 
came the desire of entering into commercial relations with China, 
Und aif expedition composed of but two Russians formed the first 
step in a deaigp which has ever since been tenaciously adhered to. 
Towards \he middle of the same century we find the Russians 
coming into conllict with the C hinese at the eastern extremity of 
Asia, to which by this time they had extended their concjuests. A 
desultory warfare, which lasted for a prolonged period, began, but 
eventually ended in the fixing of a mutual boundary. During the 
negotiations which concluded this truce we are struck by the acute- 
ness and far-seeing policy of the Muscovites, They tried every 
means to secure the control of tlie river Amoor, knowing that 
thereby great advantages, commercially and strategically, would 
accrue. This, however, they were unable to gain, but their original 
purpose of opening up trading relations with China was in the main 
achieved. With what success they have maintaiued and extended it ia 
not to be gainsaid, for by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
commercial relations, which at one time appeared as if about to bb 
broken off, were firmly established, though restricted to frontier • 
stations. Having got thus for they could afford to wait ; it ^as 
only a question of time. * 

The Russian diplomatist had then the qualities which we now 
reoo^ise as characteristic of the race — untiring patience, a dogged* 
persevoranoe overcoming all obstacles, and where the interests of his 
country are concerned Wlh^e^'ainoant of unaorapulousness. True, 
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they failed in their lirsfc endeavour to gef the Chiixese to concede a 
fort on the Amoor ; but they ‘have otie now — Port Arthur. Now 
almost paramount at Pekin and with a considerable say in Corean 
’ affairs; the Russians have every intention, if it is not ajrecady an 
accomplished feat, of dominating MaAchuria. A glance at the map 
will show what an advantage in the future this ^ill give a great 
Military Power if it elects to become aggressive. What is the motive 
of it all ? With what octopoid intent does this 'olJ and calculating 
nation seek to enfold and amalgamate peoples and territories, beating 
at the same time a Universal P^ace and Disarmament Tattoo on oar 
too responsive heart-strings ? France knows, Germany likewise. 
Britain either knows, but does not like to face the unspoken thought 
of there being an underlying motive of sinister intent ; or, her 
judgment, perverted by the fervid sayings and writings of thoughtless 
enthusiasts, really believes that the sole aim of Russia is peace and 
goodwill to all men. (an there be, we ask, a thinking man who 
truly believes Russia’s object is entirely unselfish --is merely to 
civilise and (’hristinnise the heathen Chinese ? Wo admire the 
Russians as musical composers, but we stand amazed at the idea of a 
Peace Symphony to be performed at St. Petersburg, btnug rehearsed 
as it at present is to the accompaniment of an orchestra composed of 
Port Arthur fortifications and large votes for naval armament. 
Example before precept, wv sAy, to quote a familiar saying. Let 
the Tzars Ministers advise him to dismantle Port Arthur and devote 
the naval vote to some charitable purpose, such as the^ relief of the 
peasantry, and, further, to discountenance diplonialic opi)6sition to 
British loans, Ac., and then we may be convinced.. 

It would at least be an earnest of the Tsar’s sincerity, and would, 
to a certain extent, indicate what amount of adherence his Govern- 
ment really give to his disarmament proposiil. Man, however, *is a 
selfish animal, and the motives which actuate the unit are in alf 
respects the same as those which move to action the mass of units. 
Indeed, we are not far wrong in raying that under such conditions 
motives may be ultra selfish, being perpetrated under the guise of 
for the public weal,*' Ac. They are, as it wore, lost sight of in 
gigantean schemes and undertakings; or, masked, by the interest 
which some counter move, however praiseworthy in itself, attracts, 
escape the conflemnation and disapproval which similar motives 
weuld earn in private enterprise. Such is our opinjpn of what we 
iave termed the peace symphony. Theoretically as a conception it 
may%e indulged in, but no more than land nationalisation is it 
capable of being treated practically. A •government, then, as repre- 
senting a number of unit.s, may thus explain its actions %nd attribute 
fts mQjbives, under circumstances— specious pleas for civilisation, in 
the canse of fanznauity, for the general welfare and extension of the 
power of the nation — calculated to conceal selfishness and sinister 
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design. These pleas are but other names concealing a very 
almighty Ego, But, say the believers in the* disarmament scheme, 
thi!b is pessimism, and we have heard such miserable suspicions times 
without number. If qn earnest desire to i)revent our country being 
out-manoeuvred in the great g&rae of diplomacy, then such or any 
other name is equally indifferent to us. Meanwhile, let us try to 
justify our suspicions. 

To begin with, a»fp we certain that in the compulsory (why com- 
pulsory,, and with what motive ?) concessions which Ohina has been 
yielding cm all hands, we have got an equivalent to Port Arthur ? 
•Our offset to the Russian grant may not be as barren as Perim, but 
it is not of great strategic value. We were at first opposed to any 
territorial ac(iuisition. Russia was not, and our subsequent action 
showed that we- were alarmed. Again, Russia was bitterly hostile to 
any new railways being controlled by any Power other than herself, 
and strenuously opposed the employment of British capital. As it is, 
nearly all her railways are owned by others than Russians, and her 
recent action showed that, for reasons of her own, she wished that 
in any further enterprise in opening up the country they should be 
subject to her administration. If peace and disarmament were her 
intention, why this hostility to foreign controlled railways? With 
her enormous dobt and ardent desire for peace, one would have 
thought that no possible objection coulti have been raised to the 
"^employment of British or any other capital. Her action towards 
Japan after tl^^ hitter’s w'ar with China, in the light of recent events, 
now becomes intelligible. And yet, in the face of Jill this, we are 
asked to credit hei» genuine desire for disarmament, and to join in 
singing *• Peace, perfect Peace at the St. J'otersburg festival. We 
are, perhaps, wrong in saying her desire is not genuine. It is most 
genuine- -we admit it ; not, however from any great love of the idea, 
but from (piite a different motive. Russia has, in great measure, 
achieved her purpose in China, and laid the foundation of future 
actions. Rest is now absolutely necessary to allay suspicion and 
mature further developments. Ifinc ilUr hfcnmur. about the cost of 
enonnous armaments and tlie drain upon nations which excessive 
militarism necessitates. 

Let us now intjuire how Russia stands to benefit by a diminution 
in disarmament. On a peace footing her army, roughly speaking, 
numbers a million, and her navy, which in 1891 numbered tbiiiy- 
eeven vessels of all classes, including coast defence vessels, bui: 
^elusive of unarraourod and protected cruisers, has been, and M still 
being, strengthened by powerful additions. Of the annual expenditure 
these two eervices alone absorb about one-third ; and when one 
considers that throughout this century her national expenditure hSa 
almost invariably exceeded her annual revenue, the desire of Russia 
becomes apparent and real. Rest is imperative in order that she 
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may consolidate and develop her pi^sent and past territorial encroach- 
ments. Her motive thus appears interested, and, considering the 
wily nature of her diplomatists, shorn of that benevolent generosity 
whfch^Bome would have us believe. At all events, it is capable of 
such interpretation, and as such should be borne in mind. The 
desire, then, for a reduction in the expenditure of h^^ army and navy 
being reasonable — nay, urgent — let us examine ^hy Russia herself 
should not carry it out without, let us say, Grea^ Britain moving in 
sympathy. The ‘question, in our opinion, concerns Ruspia alone. 
If she thinks any scheme necessary for her prosperity, her existence, 
let her act as scemeth to herself good. But we view^ with distrust 
her eager desire that other nations should go and do likewise. We 
do not grumble at having to keep up a powerful navy ; our very 
existence depends upon that, and our army is so small that Russia 
has little to dread in the shape of invasion from it, her yearly 
contingent of recruits being almost equal to it. We have no 
intention of invading Russia, nor could we with any material success 
if we would. But we are still strong enough, or rather Russia is at 
present too weak and in too precarious a financial position, to prevent 
us, in the event of anything like a rupture, securing a dominant 
position in China, and effectually marring her carefully-laid schepies 
of the future. Russia quite understands this. But what will the 
relative positions be a dozen years hence ? will we be strong eijpugh 
then to prevent her grey-coated legions from driving ns out of 
Pekin ? For as the time approaches it will bo an eaiy m^^tter for 
Russia to increase her army — easier, and, at all events, more 
economical, than to continue the drain on her Eltchequer which her 
present militaiy systems demands. Russia, therefore, stands to gain 
everything and Britain nothing, except the future risk of losing Jier 
trade with China, and the almost certainty of having to light for her^ 
Indian Empire. The i3ntish Government must not allow itself to 
be deceived by the smooth words of the T/.ar. He is even now 
attempting to persuade the world that he has no evil intentions 
towards us. But these asxsurances are glaringly at variance with hia 
open acts.” Such were the significant words written of Nicholas I. 
nearly sixty years ago. 'firae alone will show if the quotation 
applies now. 

It is beyond the scope of an article of this length to deal with 
the^many intrigues bearing directly and indirectly in tMb great game 
w4iich Russia has been steadfastly pursuing, but one we cannot 
avoid alluding to. If memory does not play ns false a great states* 

^ man once said in words to this effect, Keep friendly with Turkey, 
and yon will hold Russia in check.” Turkey is now* practically 
al&nated, and the wily Muscovite is now at liberty to pursue, without 
fear of molestation from that quarter, his game in other qoaiters of 
the globe. 
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With the details of theTTzar’s scheme we are of coarse ignorant, 
and we have only attempted to convey the significance with which 
the title impresses ns and what it conjures up. It may not be 
to-day nor yet to-moiyow, bat no one serioosly donbts that at some 
future time one, if not two, of 'the great Powers must go to the wall 
if peace is to be effectually guaranteed. France, unless the impul- 
siveness of her 'people precipitates matters, is slowly but surely 
effecting her doW..)fall by her unstable and corrupt Government. 
Germany we may be certain is on the alert to score, as opportunity 
affords. , Is Grea^ Britain or Russia to be the sacrifice ? Let us 
tread warily. Our army let us assure the conference is only sufficient 
for our requirements, and our navy is essential for our wery existence 
and it we will never reduce. Let the Tzar disarm and engage heart 
and soul in commerce, we wish him well ; let him sell the battle- 
ships which the recent naval vote is to build — no doubt he will find 
purchasers ; and let him recall his troops from the Indian frontier. 
Let him do this without prejudice, for then, and not till then, can 
we regard the scheme as other than a diplomatic move, the motive 
for which w'e have perhaps unjustly indicated, but which time alone 
will undoubtedly reveal. Let us hope then that our representatives' 
decision in the matter will be a wise one, and calculated to relieve 
our minds of any dire possibility of becoming a conquered race in 
the future. 


Haguch. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ENGJ^AND’S WAR. 

A RETROSPECT FROM THE TWENTIETH CIJNTURY. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century prosperity ilawned upon 
the resolute eflForts of England to become the mistress of the seas ; 
at its close was witnessed the most appalling contest of modern 
times to maintain that supremacy. It was a struggle of the giants 
afloat — a stupendous application of all that human ingenuity could 
produce for the purposes of defence or destruction — a practical test 
of all the theories on modern naval conj^ruction and armament 
which, for a generation or more, had been the burthen of thousands 
of speeches, controversies, and debates at scientific circles and par- 
liamentary sittings, and the theme of hundreds of published volumes. 
And the many high technical, but discordant, opinions so tenaciously 
held for a generation became settled in a few months by actual war-** 
fare conducted at a frightful sacritice of life and treasure. It was* 
a revelation, indeed, froip many points of view. All Europe had, 
for a long while past, been armed to the teeth. Our last vote for 
the navy estimates reached a figure withoiH precedent — over 
i,25,000,000. Our army had been increased and reformed. The 
hotly-discussed navy estimates in Germany had passed tlirough the 
Reichstag; Russia had just appropriated, under Imperial Ukase, 
ten of the .£12U,000,0u0 cash emergency reserve to increase her sea 
forces, and both these Powers had suddenly embarked on a mission 
of seizure at the expense of helpless China. Germany had. become 
nominally leaseholder of Kiao-Chao, but practically possessor in 
XHJTpetuity of the whole of the Chinese province of Shantung. Russia 
had occupied Port Arthur by treaty and retained it by force, and 
then annexed, under various pretexts, the whole of the Chinese 
Empire north of the Great Wall and the kingdom of Corea. Vladi- 
vd^tock fell into second rank of importance, and retnained only a 
fortified port with a garrison for its defence and that of the Trans- 
Sibenan Railway main line terminus, whilst the JVlanchnrian Chinese 
RuiKtlan-controlled branch lide was carried down to Port Arthur, 
j^^Vance, in return for material aid to Russia, enjoyed Bassia’s metal 
oiippojpt in an abortive attempt at territorial acquisition in South 
China. The initial step was taken by lodging a claim for £^000 for 
the murder of a Moxis. Gauthier at Haiphong by CUnese pirates in 
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the hope that the claim would not be paid. Bpt the scheme fell 
flat : even the Chinese saw the trick as plainly as through a pane of 
glkss, after their Kiao-Chao experience, and had the foresight to 
promptly satisfy the 4etuand, and nip the intended sequel in. the 
bud. But French society at home had been rent by excitement 
over the Dreyfn^ case, which, in itself, was merely a question of 
whether or not th've had been a miscarriage of justice. All Paris 
— and Paris poliu'cally was France — became “a house divided 
against 4Belf ” on account of the many social and political side 
issues ol the case which, on the one hand, affected the peaceful 
existence of ^the wealthiest section of society, andj on the other 
hand, called into (juestion the good faith of an exaggerarf;edly devoted 
ally. Matters were officially brought to an issue by the trial and 
imprisonment of Emile Zola; but Paris was drifting towards a 
movement which threatened the existence of the Ministry, perhaps 
of the form of government. The history of 1870 was repeating 
itself. Militarism was thought to be asserting itself to the detri- 
ment of e<iuity. It was necessary to raise the spirits of the people, 
and draw their attention off the all-absorbing menacing topic. So, 
suddenly we hoard of encroachments by the French on the hinter- 
land of our West African settlements. The counter-cry was raised 
across} the Channel that perfidious Albion was trying to oust the 
French from the fruits of their conquests and the benefits of their 
treaties with negro chieftains. All this commotion about the pesti- 
ferous ^wamps and white man’s grave was set on foot for political 
purposes whilst an Anglo-French Commission was actually deliberat- 
ing on the subject in Paris. Mons. llanotaux in vain affirmed that 
his Government had no bellicose intentions in Africa. But acts 
were more forcible than verbal assurances. At Waima, near Sierra 
Leone, three British officers and seven native troops under their 
orders were killed by native soldiers led by French officers. We were 
openly defied by the French leading troops into our territory as far 
as BouNsa. On our part we had at once made reparation for our 
blunder in Uganda by paying .IIO.UUU to the French priests there. 
The sound or ‘‘glory ” had been echoed by the Press through the 
length and breadth of France. 

The action of Russia in the Far East was extolled, primarily as a 
voluntary acquiescence in her plans in order to secure reciprocity of 
goodwill foi* France’s projects in Southern China, whilst at the same 
time it was welcomed as a counterpoise to Great Britain's superiority 
of prestige and^trado influence in those coveted regions. ’^&guD, 
our indefinite occupation of Egypt still excited the uncontroUable 
jealousy of Anglophobes. There were, indeed, many grievance, 
real or imaginary, against us, and so many possibilities q| o«r ohe&k- 
ing the ambitious projects of two great nationalities, that the theory 
^ of a dismtegration of the British Empire met with hearty response. 
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'Whflst attention was centred on this one grand, idea tbe rminehc 
theme fell into the background. Itasaia was tbe ally of France, but 
Germany’s interests had so recently become bound up with' Bnsiiia’s 
that, there was no fear of an aggression ^hich Russia would be 
morally bound to discountenance. 'The Continental Press reviewed 
our acts in no sympathetic mood. Had not England’s predominance 
in all ifuarters of the globe, her greed, her stratf^ic foresight in the 
acquisition of apparently insignificant points, ^er wealth, and her 
monopoly of trade left her without a friend, save, perhapp, Italy? 
Had not Madagascar been annexed, and England and tier treaties 
with the HoVas Government laughed at, and Russia’s plans in the' 
Far East been pursued without let or hindrance ? Was not the 
treaty concerning the Black Sea torn up, the humiliation of Turkey 
terminated with the imposition of a ruinous war indemnity, and the 
advance to Herat accomplished without extraneous intervention ? 
Let us now draw the teeth of the lion himself, was the cry which 
resounded from both extremities of Europe. 

In our little island there was no desire for war. At least the 
fever had not tainted the populace. Wc sought no specific conclu* 
sions by force of arms. Over and over it was stated, in and out of 
Parliament (and this declaration naturally went from one end of the 
earth to the other), that all we desired was to ensure an open door 
everywhere for our commerce and the commerce of the world. Only 
to that end, and the defence of our acquired territorial riglhs and 
national dignity, had we frankly announced our intention to equip 
and maintain our navy to a strength equal to any two foreign navies 
and raise our land forces to a standard adequate to co-operate with 
our navy. Open commerce was and is tho mainspring of our 
national existence as a Power, and at any cost we were determiued 
to carry the banner of Free Trade to the remotest regions of the 
earth. We were already confronted with the fact that our trade 
with foreign countries had fallen off in the previous year to the 
extent of £1,233,000 as compared with the same period prior to 
that. How much of that shrinkage was due to trade strikes, or the 
disparity between gold and silver currency, or ordinary competition 
it is impossible to compute. Ketting aside certain spasmodic ebulli- 
tions of divine right theories, we found our just ambitions fairly 
coincident with those of Germany, with whom we were m^sly 
peaceful competitors. Our trade expansion policy fttM, however, 
utterly at variance with a glory-seeking nation’s schemes, which 
couA only find true development in the humiliation of another. Nor 
was it possible for ns to regard with equsmimity and complaisanoe 
the abnormal growth of a semi barbaric empire whose lim its no 
ibreig) Power could define, but which tended — shall we say ap|>rozi> 
mately?— to the absorption of all Asia. The day of reckoning at 
length arrived and war was declared. We were brought to face two 
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first-rate European Powers^ single-handed. When the storm was 
brewing the United States were appfoacbed in quest of an entente. 
Their moral sympathy was with us, but the heterogeneous composi- 
tion of the body politic proved to-be too insufficiently Anglophilef to 
declare themselves other thatf neutral. A Press campaign was 
started in favour of an offensive and defensive alliance with Japan; 
our Ministers we-e wildly upbraided in public print for alleged 
apathy and inertia^ -they were taunted with having pursued a policqr 
of “splendid isolation”; but graver and far-seeing politicians, whilst 
they did not for ^*moment doubt the genuine readiness of Japan to 
.cast in her lot with ours, saw clearly the one-sided feature of such a 
compact. Japan could render us no effective assistance beyond the 
Far l^ast, whilst our war might extend over the wide world, and we 
would rather rely on our own resources than take up a moral obliga- 
tion for an indefinite period to defend Japan against future open 
attack by her powerful neighbours in the day of retribution which 
would surely come. Tlie fleets and armies of two of the most 
potent nations were arrayed against ours. It is not our purpose to 
give a complete narrative of the war; we will limit ourselves to a 
cursory review of the most striking incidents (leaving details to future 
historians) as a preamble to the consideration of the immediate effects 
of this calamitous event on the United Kingdom. 

Just* before the declaration t)f war the ocean cables connecting 
<Jeylcti with Australia, Ceylon with Penang, Singapore w-ith Saigon, 
Saigon with Jloiig Kong, Ilong Kong with Shanghai, and Shanghai 
with Na|;asaki were cut by the enemy, whilst the land line through 
Siberia remained intact and available, but not for us. As the war 
progressed our cable connections with the Far West and Africa were 
interrupted; Without telegraphic communication we were compelled 
to place an extra number of ships off the China coast, and keep 
others in readiness for wherever they might be wanted at all our 
ports from Aden eastwards. We organised a service of despatch 
boats between the China coast — which had become the real seat of 
war — and Aden, which served as our half-w-ay port between home 
and China. We hastily improved our defences and armament on 
Perim Island, which, with ships patrolling the Red Sea and floating 
batteries anchored in the West Passage, commanded the entrance 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. We equipped Suez as a 
base of opeyitions. Whilst duly respecting the Convention tof 
October 20, 188S, which exempted the Canal from blockade and 
secured a passage to all ships armed or otherwise in peace aiifi in 
war, we anchored floating batteries in the Gulf of Suez, a mile off 
the entrancip of the Canal. We had sole dominion of the Red SeiL 
and onr despatches reached home Suez and rail across Egypt to 
Alexandria, thence by convoyed vessel to GibnJtar, whence they 
were either carried overland through Spain to Santander and then 
• VoL. 1 5 1.— No. 2* L 
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again convoyed, or they were carried direct from Gibraltar by sea, 
according to circumstances, ^he opponent fleets were too much 
engaged in the Far East to make any onslaught on our West Indian 
or ^ South Equatorial possessions. Australia, however, in constant 
expectation of attack, and deprived* of cable communication, was 
placed in a position to defend itself, and the colonies responded 
enthusiastically to the invitation to prepare their Icjfcal land forces in 
case of need. The Colonial Assemblies immediately voted special 
grants for the levy and maintenance of troops for home defence, and 
collectively they sent offers to the Mother Country ,to co-operate to 
the full extent of their means. A movement in favour of confederacy 
was set on foot; a Grand Confederate Council was* convened at 
Melbourne, whose ultimate deliberations were deferred until the 
close of the war. Active operations were principally confined to the 
Far East and our possessions along that route east of the Eed Sea. 
Our garrisons in the North-Western provinces of India had, from the 
moment war was seen to be inevitable, been reinforced by some 
15,000 British troops. 

But trouble befell us in a quarter where it was least expected. 
Acting under the influence or pressure of a friendly J*ower,” and 
supported to the utmost by the Afrikander Bond, the Transvaal 
Government took advantage of the situation to repudiate the 
suzerainty of Great Britain. A formal vote to that effect was {»assed 
by the Volksraad amidst the greatest clamour of enthusiasm. Some* 
few members who had the courage to oppose the measure as im- 
politic were cried down as traitors. A crisis was brought about by 
the imprisonment of several British subjects on the charge of 
seditions assembling. The able-bodied English-speaking foreigners 
united to attempt their rescue from gaol, but were met by the Boer 
levies, and a bloody encounter eusued. Despatches reporting the 
occurrence were on the way to Cape Town, wlieuce the news was 
cabled to Sierra Leone. From this place the cable communication 
with Europe was interrupted, so a steamer was sent to Bnglaad with 
the information. In the meantime a coritiiigent of troops was 
hastened towards the Transvaal, but many could not be spared from 
Cape Colony, where it was prudent to retain considerable forces. 
Oar troops encamped just outside the frontier of the liepublic, and 
the British Commissioner and staff who accompanied them were 
escorted to Pretoria to interview the President, ^he President 
Ihnit^ himself to categorically confirming the resolution of the 
Volkwaad, and covering his own position by a simple affirn^ation 
that it was the will of the people. The “ people '' were really 15,000 
v^rs out of a population of 63,000 Boers, and the 87,000,Uitlanders 
not taken into account at all. Troops were amassed here and there 
precisely atong the route the Commissioner took to Pretoria. They 
were Boers and adventurers of all sorts, in which the Teutonic 
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element largely- figured, and amoijnted to considerably over a 
thousand. Our troops remained encamped for six weeks in Bechu- 
ahaland while negotiations proceeded between the Cape Colony 
Government and the ilepublic pending orders from home. Here the 
Government was placed in a dilemma; but, as Canada had made such 
patriotic overtures from the beginning of hostilities, 10,000 Canadian 
troops were shipped in a fortnight and convoyed direct to the Cape. 
The policy of Greal* Britain was to make such a military demonstra- 
tion as would mcyally coerce the Boers into submission without 
bloodshed. Moreover, in view of the war raging against us else- 
* where, the pQace and union of our South African colonies were at 
stake, and we could not allow differences with the Boer Republic to 
remain only half settled. The Canadian troops were marched into 
the Transvaal, and on the Limpopo River were met by a body of 
armed Boers, who, however, surrendered in view of the overwhelming 
force brought against them. Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Klerke- 
dorf were invested, pending the signing of an Addenda to the 
f'onvention of 1881 (with the alternative of annexation), which 
practically ceded to the Uitlaiulers the political and other rights 
which they had so long demanded. 

In the course of five months the war with the allied Powers 
came ^to an end without oiu* party ha\'ing gained any decided 
advantage over the other. Under the Treaty of Berne, signed by 
ISreaC Britain and our late opponents, tho following was agreed so 
far as r^lateito their respective possessions and new acquisitions: 

1. Each party retained the possessions respectively held mitc 
hdlum . 

2. All the Chinese Ilmpire north of the Chi-li province and west 
of the Leao Ilo River became Russian, and Corea was recognised as 
a Russian Protectorate. 

3. All tho mainland of China, from the Chi-Ii province (inclusive) 
in the north down to the Ivwang Si and Kwang Tung provinces 
(inclusive) in the south, and adjacent islets, were declared to con- 
stitute the independent Empire of China Proper (excepting rights 
established ante heUnm and those to be hereinafter specified), the 
integrity of which would be guaranteed by the three Powers. 

4. The Island of Hainan became French, with Hoi-how a free 
port. Tho province of Yunnan came under French administration, 
with tho right of Great Britain to construct a railway through tfiat 
province and work it independently. Also all foreign goods^ere 
to freely enter the province without dues or taxation of any kind. 

5. Great Britain retained absolute possession of the newly-acqnired 

Cbnsan andpYoo Choo Islands. t 

During the war our wheat supplies from Russia had been int off, 
and many vessels carrying produco to our ports from America and 
elsewhere had been intercepted and seized. YiTheat role in the 
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English market to an average dl 150s. per quarter, -and the current 
price of a 21b. loaf of bread reached Is. 2ci!. This was due not alone 
to the scarcity of supplies from abroad, but also to the insurance 
war ririk premium which about doubled the rates, while freights rose 
to three times the customary quotations. Meat also obtained about 
three times the usual price for the same reasons, supplies from the 
iLntipodes and United States coining in very irregularly and at 
great risk. On the first advances in prices of grain and live stock 
(three-year-old bullocks fetched up to tl2, and sheep 100jf.).home 
producers secured considerable margins. 

There was a like proportionate increase in the price of nearly 
every necessary of life. It was computed, after the war, that out of 
a total British (United Kingdom) tonnage of over 12,000,000 tons, 
representing over O' >00 vessels, some 700 trading ships were seized 
or sunk by the enemy in and out of Muropoan waters. During the 
five months it is estimated that 2,100,000 of British tonnage was 
laid up in ports all over the, world. These ships were principally 
steamers going under nine knots, tramps, and sailing vessels. 
Freights unearned on sliipping lying idle, maintenance during five 
months, war risk premiums, loss in ships uninsured or only partially 
so, and suspension of trafUc of the regular liners (whoso fixed sailing 
days were carefully avoided) east of the Suez Canal, was roughly 
calculated to be about three and a half millions sterling, less half a 
million recovered in increased freights. ^ 

In the meantime hunger and misery were visibly rampant among 
the working classes. It is impossible to compute to what percentage 
each trade was affocted by the general stagnation, but some idea 
may be formed from the figures supplied by the National Temporary 
Relief Organisation, which was speedily founded to alleviat<i the 
wants of the working population. It was ascertained that about 
1,400,000 artisans and labourers, besides those dependent on them, 
were, at the end of a month, absolutely peimile.ss and resourcoless. 
The workers, however, may bo considered to have brought misfortune 
on their own heads by their stubborn want of appreciation of the real 
state of afiairs. The masters were reluctant fo close their works or 
reduce the number of hands ; whilst the workers, who began to feel 
the pinch of an all-round 25 per cent, rise in the market value of 
food, were preparing to demand higher wages to meet the increase. 
At*NewcastIe, Birmingham, Sheffield, and in several Ijancashire dis- 
there were open riots of small proportions, which were quelled 
with only a display of coercive power, and no arrests were made, for 
in every heart there was an undercurrent of the strongest sympathy 
fqr the hungry men, women, and childrou. Nor did the high oos| 
Uving eflfoct only the masses. Even the upper middle olas860» whcNEie 
incomes decreased through the general stagnatioii of trade, were 
compelled^ retrench their outlay, while perhaps half of .the middle 
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and lower middle classes were sorejy tried by tHe fact that their 
incomes available for household expenditure were reduced to less than 
half the purchasing value. The Government decided to enrol in 
special corps all able-bodied men up to forty years of age who 
voluntarily presented themselves for home service for a fixed period 
of one year on the part of the men^ but subject to disbandment at 
any time by the Government. In fifty-five towns in Great Britaih 
recruiting centres vere opened, and the call to enlist was enthusi- 
asticaHy^ responded to by over 150,000 men. 

Consols fell td 90 in the first fortnight, duo to large selling orders 
received from nervous holders abroad, blit quickly picked up seven 
]^ints, for British investors jumped at the opportunity of getting in 
at that figure. Tliere was a decided fall in cable company stock all 
round, with little probability of early recovery for those whose cablea 
had been actually cut. Railway receipts diminished considerably, 
especially on those systems connecting with the Continental routes. 
The Iiankruptcy Court was found to be altogether inadequate for the 
pressure of business. Far less money than usual changed hands for 
new business. Inhere was a steady withdrawal of funds from current 
accounts at banks and middle-class people’s savings hoarded up afe 
the various financial institutions. Several banks failed, with ^the 
consequent effect on the mercantile men who depended on them ; 
oth^s went into liquidation rather than declare their insolvency, 
with the idea of reconstruction after the war. 

The^e wPlre great rejoicings throughout the United Kingdom when 
peace was officially proclaimed, for the experiences of the past five 
months liad been a severe trial to the majority. As in most wars, 
a minority trading upon public misfortune had made their rich 
harvest. 

The following table wifi show approximately to what extent our 
import and export trade was affected by reason of the recent conflict : 


KxroKTs. 

To the co\intries aiiU pos'^ossions 
of oiir late foes 
„ other Korcipn countries 
British Posseshions 


Year before 
war. 


32,8S7.‘J10 

173,112.790 

89,651.201 


Year of war. 


19,184,210 

l(>.5.00r>,370 

83.526,274 


Decrease. 


13,703,000 

8,107,420 

6,124,927 


295,6.51,201 

Imports, 

From the countries and posses- 1^ 

sions of our late foca 72,782,320 
„ other Koreipn countries . 275,818,675 

„ British Possessions . 94,217,308 


207,715,854 27,935,347 


42,4.56,360 ... 30,326,960 
262,027,742* ... 13.m993 
84,484,678 ... 9;782,730 


£442.818,303 £388,968,680 £63,849,628 


whioh brings the approximate shrinkage in onr trade with abroad 
inwards and outwards to £81,784,970 in the year ol the war of five 
months, dating from the outbreak of hostilities to the signing of the 
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Treaty of Berne. Germany tcjmporarily gained a good share of the 
trade which in times of peace would have been ours. 

Possibly a fraction of this business was lost to us for ever among 
the nfany customers who had to avail themselves of new channels for 
placing their indents. The falling off, too, of our cotton manu- 
factures, which annually accounted for about £(50,000,000 sterling of 
bur export values, was, to a certain extent, picked up by British 
India and Japan. Business, in short, in our country had been so 
convulsed by recent events, that many questions which had hitherto 
only been championed by a minority of enthusiasts now attracted 
the attention of a very largo section of our merchant class. It will 
suffice to ihention the most important resolutions which were 
unanimously agreed to at the most representative conference, namely : 
That it is expedient to abandon the conservatism* of the typical 
British trader and follow the methods adopted by our successful 
rivals, which have enabled them to compote with us in foreign 
markets. Our competitors send travellers all over the world, who 
go periodically on* their lixed routes to solicit orders; whilst he 
British manufacturer waits at home for orders to come to him. 
The competitor gives his quotation in the weights, measures, and 
currency of the country he wishes to supply — that is to say, in a 
manner comprehensible and attractive to the intending purchaser ; 
whilst the British maker holds doggedly to his complicated pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and tons, cwts.. &c. The foreign buyer is*^ 
supplied with goods by our competitor to suit the Taste, of the 
foreign market : whilst the British seller strives to Ix^nd him to take 
British goods because they are British goods, whether the style suits 
him or not. The British seller holds out as much as he can for the 
sale to be f.o.b. ; whilst our pushing rival accommodates himself to 
the conveni^ce o.^ the buyer by quoting c.i.f. It was resolved to 
endeavour to reform this system, which, however, in no sense 
interfered with our reputation for quality -or our Continental 
ftwfrh'PH fame for apparent cheapness. 

The advocates of Bimetallism, too, liebl their mass meetings, for 
there was a revision of every important question which directly affected 
our prospective trade interests. All the old arguments were, time after 
time, discussed, with only one new feature — namely, that thousands 
of former Mononietallists became reluctant Bimetallists from sheer 
logteal conviction of the necessity of liimetallism. An ^erwhelming 
Aaj^ty of the mercantile class was at last brought to admit that 
Greater Britain could no longer continue to compete with the world 
if Ialx)ur were paid for on the gold standard whilst goods were 
r^lised on the silver basis. , • 

This^gigantic movement going on all over the United Kingdom 
for trade revival was the direct outcome of the late war. The 
Decimal Coinage Association, which had hitherto made little imprea- 
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flion on the public mind, redoubled its activity and held its meetings. 
It joined issue with those who were specially directing their energies 
io new means of facilitating trade with abroad. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the whole kingdom was stirred up as it had never been 
before by the watchwords “ Trade Regeneration,” and the cry, which 
rang through every town and village during the war that England 
was fighting under the “ Free Trade Banner,” the association hrifl 
great difficulty in breaking down the conservative ideas of pounds, 
shillings, pence, {ind farthings. The vast majority even derided the 
first efforts of the reforming association. But the country was just 
ripe for any, reasonable reform which tended towards the same goal 
as the late war-cry. To every village and every city,' borough, and 
suburb the association sent its demonstrator with his big blackboard 
and chalk to show the people what decimal calculation meant to 
business men and women ; and here and there the attention of a 
million astonished eyes was rivetted on those boards until the con- 
vinced throngs everywhere burst forth with vociferous applause. 
The first step, tlie will of the people, was gained. Thenceforth the 
decimal system of coinage formed part of Great Britain’s Trade 
Regeneration’’ programme. 

Not very long before the war broke out there had been a most 
serioijs strike amongst the engineers and allied crafts, which at one 
time threatened to spread to other tradrjs. The loss which it 
* entailed on the nation was absolutely irreparable, for had it not 
occurred ww should have had so many more ships at our disposal 
when hostilities commenced, and presumably the conflict would have 
been to us more advantageously decisive. When the prejudice was 
appreciated the question was raised in Farliament by a Mr. Robertson 
as to whether the Government sliould not liave availed themselves of 
the contract penalty clause to bring pressure on the contractors. 
IJence, after the war, when large new contracts were given out, the 
relations between masters and men became a burning topic in con- 
nection with the above-mentioned vast “Trade Regeneration” 
scheme. Party politi('s had been set aside, and the nation almost 
unanimously had agreed that our navy must no longer be just able to 
bold her own against any two navies in the world, but be materially 
superior to them, so that theoretically we should be in a position to 
defend all our possessions and partially annihilate our adversaries* 
fleets. Were we not to attain this end, it was argued, there would 
be positively no limit to the increasing numerical strength o^ riflal 
navies but the question of finance. To repair our recent losses and 
increase our proportionate naval power, Parliament voted the sum of 
£30,000,000* sterling on navy estimates. There was prospective w^rk 
for a couple of years, aud the Laltour question stood out prominently 
as one of grave importance. When peace was proclaimed, the 
^masters set to work to regulate the Labour difficulty. Three 
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interesting points, at least, were resolved on — namely, fifty-five hours’’ 
work per week ; wages rated on a scale to enable masters to compete 
with any Continental factories ; the masters were to have absolute 
and unquestioned control over the administration and organisation 
of their own establishments and work, and the employment of 
apprentices or whomsoever they chose. In the meantime the old 
relations between masters and unions ceased to exist, for the latter 
had spent their sinews of war during the country’s war. 

The Treaty of Berne had been signed a moi\th before the fact 
became generally known in Australasia. The Colonial Parliaments 
then passed resolutions tending to a closer union wifh the Mother 
Country. New Zealand joined in the movement. The Cape Colony 
and Canada were sounded on the subject, and from these initial 
steps, as a direct ellect of the late war, our liritish Parliament is 
shortly to be known as the British Confederate I'arliament, wherein 
will sit deputies sent from constituencies in all our Crown Colonies, 
with voting power, however, limited to Colonial and Imperial 
measures. 

Our loss in warships, torpedoes, and naval armament, the new 
levies of British troops sent to India and other places, their trans- 
port, equipment, six months pay and maintenance and military 
administration, increased armament, garrisons and defences,. at all 
onr possessions from Suez to llorg Kong inclusive, and general 
expenses connected with the four months* actual hostilities— or, say* 
five months from the declaration of war to the signing'n^f the treaty 
of peace — cost us about forty millions sterling. To cover part of this 
expenditure, and the balance of the extraordinary sum voted on the 
navy estimates before referred to, our National Debt was increased 
from 587i millions to over G15 millions sterling by the issue of a 
New Three Per Cent. Consolidated Stock. Quite six months elapsed 
before a rapprocheuHtit could be effected so far as to enable all partiea 
to fully re-enter the peaceful paths of mutual dealings to the ezteafc 
of only a year before. 

As between nations, the position of affiirs was most unsatisfactory* 
Each had suffered pretty equally all the e.^igencies and horrors of 
the conflict : no party hjid been decidedly victorious. In the North 
of China our adversary’s pretensions had only been restrained to the 
extent of leaving the whole of the Clii-li province and half of the 
lam Tung territory intact — who knows if not in resevve for fntnre 
Seqt^ition ? By force of arms gained practically nothing. By 
the Treaty of Berne (for what that may be worth) and a oollateral 
treaty with China we secured our object in a limited BenBe**-*^.^;,. 
Q) The freedom of the old treaty ports was ratified ; (2) The new 
porta acquired by each party were declared free, whereby we eoc- 
pended the area of neutral trading centres ; (3) China was to be 
nnnioleated in her internal affairs, such as the appointment of 
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foreigners of any nationality for the se^ 7 ice of the railways, customs, 
mines management, &c. ; and ( 4 ) The Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Custoiris and collection of Likin and other taxes under 
foreign control was to be for ever a British subject so loAg aa 
British trade with China exceeds that of any other nation. Under 
these circumstances, provided the Treaty of Berne were faithfully 
respected, the be.iehts of the war appertained more to a future 
generation than to the actual o«e, for it required many years of 
trade to ^nake up, for the aggregate losses sustained by our mer- 
chants of* that d^y. Moreover, there were contingencies which no 
treaty could provide against. The partial suspension of our trade 
gave great impetus to that of Germany and Austria. ’ The treaty 
di5 not, to any degree, avert the occult jealousy of our late rivals, or 
their intention to run a hard race with ns for the acquisition of 
points of vantage, spheres of influence, and supremacy all over the 
globe. Indeed, the latent intrigues of these two Powers directed 
against our colonies and territories under our suzerainty, together 
with the absence of amicability, not to say strained relations, in our 
diplomatic intercourse, compelled us, within a year after the war, to 
increase our military detachments in the North-West Indian pro- 
vinces, Burrnah, and other places. Tliiuking men began to reflect 
how different all this might have been had we been in a position ta 
inflict a decisive on the combined fleets. Instead of that they 

Ead retired from the fray with more or less the same ratio of united 
strengtl^ as^iirs. 1'he calls upon our land forces increased to such 
an extent that the imperative necess^ity of conscription became a 
question looming in the near future. No one in the House of Com- 
mons has, so far, dared or cared to introduce it as a proposed 
measure. It was mooted, in the course of a speech in the Upper 
House shortly after the war, and judging from the outburst of indig- 
nation which this score of words gave rise to all over the country, it 
remains to be seen how far the peace of the realm would be dis- 
turbed were the idea pushed forward seriously. 

For the Admiralty and our naval offleers the war has proved to 
be an excellent lesson in many ways, particularly as to the best class 
of warship to build. It has put an end to all donbts as to whether 
our first-class battleships are, or are not, impracticably complicated 
and unwieldy in action. This huge contest of the leviathans has 
practically sotved the most momentous theories which have envixofled 
the growth of modern navies. Now that it is all over, it is intf^Mt^ 
ing to refer back to a speech delivered by Bear- Admiral Lord Charlea 
Beresford, who, at the annual dinner of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce on March 16 , 1898 , said : Upon our defensiw 
forces depends whether or not oor trade and commerce sBall be 
adequately secured/’ 

. Oq the same occasion Lord Rosebery remarked : If we talk abont 
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war, let ns be certain that fc|r the sacrifices we should incur by it we 
have value received.” What words could have been more preg- 
nantly prophetic ? The larger share of the struggle had certainly 
fall6n to the lot of the fleet Our existence as a first-class Power 
had been seen to depend upon it more than upon the army. Then 
why, it was asked, was not more encouragement given to the 
service ? 

At the close of the twentieth century our population will probably 
be doubled, and, if it be the duty of our Legislature to provide for 
the increase;^ the Forward Policy ’ should be that of opening up 
new fields of labour. In such laudable enterprises our sailors have 
been the chief pioneers in the past, and our soldiers the consolidating 
factor. 

Jonx Foreman. 
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THE PART OF WOMEN IN LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION. * 

IV. 

In an article on this subject in the WicsTMiNSTEii Review of September 
last full particulars were given up to the date of writing of an extra- 
ordinary case in which the Irish Local Government Board had reso- 
lutely set its face against the employment of women as paid officers 
of local administrative bodies. It may be convenient to recapitulate 
briefly the particulars of that case. In ]May 1898, Thomas Magill, 
rate collector for the Aiighnacloy District of the Clogher Union, 
died. He had been an invalid for live years, the work of his office 
having been efficiently carried on by his daughter, Anne Eliza 
Magill. 1'he (jluardians desired that Miss Magill should complete 
tEe c^lection then pending, but to this the Irish Local Government 
Boaid (Igmiffted, and instructed the Guardians to proceed to the 
election of a permanent officer. The (iuardians thereupon, on 
dune 1 1, appointed i^Iiss ilagill, who had by her work for five years 
given abundant proof of her capacity and efficiency, and who was, 
moreover, in all other respects the most suitable person among the 
candidates. This election they, on July Ifi, in spite of the official 
opposition of the Irish Lc^cal Government Board, fonnally repeated 
and ratified. The Irish Ix)cal Government Boartl, on July 23, by 
sealed order declared ]\Iiss Magill unfit ' for the office of rate 
collector, without assigning auy grounds for such declaration, and 
orclercd that she should not exercise any of the powers or perform 
any of the duties of the office. The Local Government Board farther 
advertised for candidates for the office of rate collector, alleged by 
them to be vacant by their dismissal of Miss ^Magill, and ultimately 
appointed on(f Robert Cuthbertson rate collector in her place. The 
iroardians refused to recognise the nominee of the Irish 
Oovernxnent Hoard as their rate collector, or to sign the warrant 
necessary to enable him to collect the rates, A memorial in favour 
of Miss Magill, signed by a majority of the ratepayers of the Augh# 
naoloy District, was forwarded to the I/)caI Government Boards The 
Guardians memorialised the Chief Secretary and the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and petitioned tlio House of Commons for an inquiry into the oir- 
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camstances of the case. They farther commnnicated the facts to the 
other Irish Boards of Guardians, a great number of whom declared 
themselves in favour of their action, and memorialised the Local 
Oovernmeut Board to reconsider the case. Mr. William Johnston 
on three several occasions put questions on the matter to the Chief 
Secretary in the House of Commons, but received purely official, and, 
as will be presently shown, inaccurate replies. 

# The refusal of the Clogher Board to recognise Mr. Guthbertson or 
to sign his warrant was met by the Irish Local Govern&cfnt Board 
with a threat of dissolving the Board of Guardians, and of ' appointing 
' two paid Guardians at a cost to the rates of £500 a year. The reply 
of the Guardians to this threat was the resolution, passed at their 
meeting on October 1, That no warrant be signed for the collection 
of rates in the Aughnacloy District unless in favour of Ann Eliza 
Magill.” At the same meeting a committee was appointed to draw 
up a statement in reply to the letter addressed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on October 20 , 1808 , to the Dungannon Guardians, in 
answer to their memorial praying for a reconsideration by the Local 
Government Board of Miss ^lagill’s case. This letter of the Local 
Government Board was little more than a repetition of the Chief 
Secretary’s statement in the House of Commons in July, and alleged 
that “the Justices’ warrant to distrain could be addressed to the 
collector only, who could not act by deputy ” (the official vie^" bejpg 
that it would be “improper” for a woman to distrain personally, 
though no allegation of any legal sex JisqualiCcation of /omen, or 
of any personal unGtness, could bo made). 

It now appears that the provisions of the Grand Jury and Poor 
Law Acts, on which the Local Government Board relied in making 
this statement, were repealed by the Petty Sessions Act, l i & 15 Viet. 
cap. 93, sec. 25, It is, therefore, manifest that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have relied for the justiHcation of their arbitrary action 
in this matter on irrovisions of lair irkirli in:rc njiada! forty-seven 
years ayo. This will be clearly understood after the perusal of 
counBels opinion taken by the Wonum’s Local Government Society 
here subjoined : 

“ The qu€.stioD.s submitted for rny opinion are two, viz. : 

^ **(1) Whether in Ireland .any powet is given to Justices in Petty Ses- 
sions to issue a distress w'arrant for the c!ol lection of poor rate to any 
[terson other than the rate collector. % 

^(2) Whether a .Jii.stice’s <lecree for poor nite must be executed by the 
raw collector personally. 

“ I answer the fij-st question in thc3 atfirriiativo, and the second in tho 
negative, for reasons and considerations manifested by the following brief 
I statement of the law on this subject as it li.as l)cen and as it is. 

« By the Irish Poor Belief Act, 1 k 2 Viet. ch. Tdi, and the Acte 
attending it, poor rate is collected, levierl, and recorded in the same way 
as county cess. 

“Up to the year 1H51 county ccss was under 6 A 7 Wm. 4, c. 116, 
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soc. 152. The first part of this section creates a statutable power of dis- 
tress in the collector himself, a power w^iich was seldom exercised for 
obvious reasons. The remaining portion of the section authorises the col- 
lector to recover by a decree of the (lourt of Summary Jurisdiction. The 
Act prescribed a particular mode of procedure culminating in a distress 
wjirrant to bo issued by tlio Justices. This w.'is a warrant issued on an’ 
adjudication of a Court of Law, and enforciblo as such with all the assist- 
ance required, and with the protection of the police if necessary. .When 
assisted by others the person named in the warrant need not execute it 
with his own hand, but should bo so ne.ar as to bo in law acting in the 
execution o| the warrant (fUaich v. Archer, Cowj). 06)., The warrant 
diffeced frbm the ordinary warrant issued by Justices in Petty Sessions, in 
that it was required*!)}’ the Act to l)o issued to the rate collector person- 
ally. In all othq}' respects it was similar. 

“ In the year 1851 \vjispas-;ed the Potty Sessions (Ireland) Act (11 & 15 
Vich ch. Oil). It was an Act to consolidate and amend the Act relating 
to the proce(‘dings at Potty Sessions, ttc. The prerimble is general in its 
terms, and declares the intention of the L(*gislature to enact a general 
code of procedure which should bo applicable to, and make uniform, all 
proceedings before diistic(‘s in Potty Sessions, and witli that object by sec- 
tion 43 r(»poaled a numbor of other Acts specifically mentioned therein and 
‘ all othoi' Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with the pro\’ision8 of this 
Act' (the Petty S(*ssioji.s (Ireland) Act, 

If thi> subject -in.itter <»f tiie collectiou of poor rate is within the 
jmisdictioii of Ju.sti(‘t‘s at Petty Session'^, and if tlie iiroccdure under sec- 
tion 152 of the 6 7 Win, 1 be inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Petty Sc'jj Ions Act in that regard, it follow^ tliat tlie latter Act repeals 
section 152 of the former. 

“Sub-section 4 of secti<Jii 1<» of the Pet t}' Sessions Act deals expressly 
w><ih tHe (?nh>rceiuent of the payuieni ot pooi tare, county rate, and 
other piihlie t^. Section 25 of said -Vet pro\i<leN for the address of war- 
rants ; suVsection 1 says, ‘All warrants iti pro<‘ecdings as to ofiences 
punishahle either by indict un ut tu* Mniiuiary conviction, which shall be 
issued in any Petty Sessions di^M-ict, ’-hall be mhlrcssed to the DLstrict 
I nsp(.Hitor or Head Constable (»f CoU'-tabnlary.' Ac. : ainl sub-section 2 pro- 
vides that * All warrants in <^tber eas«*s shall )»e addressed either to the 
District InsjXH'tor, Head C^onstable of (a~ni.-itabnl.uy. . . . or to such other 
person <ir persons (not hein^j the conipkdnant or a porty interested) as the 
Justices issuing the s;iiue shall see fit.' 

“In this respect, viz. tin* addressing of tlie warrants for e.xecution, the 
provisions of st^ctit*!) 152 of the <’* A- 7 Wm. I. winch dii’ected it to be 
issued to the rate collector only, is clearly im^onsistcut with the above, and 
it is in my opinion repealed by section 43 of tlu* Petty Sessions Act. 

“ If it were a Hatter of first impres.sion I slionhl have no hesitation in 
coining to this conclusion upon the words of the Potty Sessions Act and 
from consideration of its policy, but it is not. I find that the question 
came l>cfore the full Court of Exchequer in the year 1888 in the case of 
tho QncM>n, dfoies v. Barry, which is reported in the 23 Irish Law Times 
Kejmta, p. 2S, ^^-hich was a cast) stated by *ln.sticos for the opinion of the 
Divisional (.Jonrt. The unanimous jinlgmont of the Court, delivered hjK> 
the Chief Paron, was that tho 152nd section of 6 «fc 7 Wm. 4, ch. 
which directs that the warrant shall issue to the collector of county cess 
ia inconsistent with tho Pc'tty Sessions Act, aud has therefore been repealed 

by it, • j 

“ In the same volume, at p. 34, in representments of the Baroipes of 
Forth and Rathvilley, which was heanl on circuit, Mr. Justice O’Brien is 
repCMrtdd as having come to a similar conclusion, aud in doing so to have 
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said that in his opinion the police were bound to execute the w'arrant, that 
‘ they cannot take upon thems9lves to repeal an Act of Parliament ; that 
under the Petty Sessions Act the police are the proper persons to exec^uto 
the magistrates’ warrants/ Since the date of these decisions the practice 
in the county is, I am informed, to address the warrant to a special 
bailiff and his assistants, and to call on the constabulary for protection if 
deemed necessary. 

In Dublin, under similar Acts, I know that the settled pmctice is to 
address siicli warrants to a warrant ollicer appointt‘d by the Corporation, 
to the police within the <listrict of Dublin 3letro]K)lis, and his and their 
assistants. This. appears to me to be the proj>er course to pursue, having 
regard to the language of section 25, sub-section 2, that the Wiurant shall 
be addressed to persons ‘ not ht lmj (he complainant or a part}f interested,* 
inasmuch as the rate collector, even if not complainant, is uiterested to the 
extent of his poundage at legist; but however this may be, the law in this 
country must be taken as settled by the ca.>e in the Kxchec[uer Division 
above referred to, aiul \shicli, being a c*ase iimlor the Crimes Act, wa;s con- 
sidered with .'Nj)eeial care, and was argue<l by the counsel for the Attorney- 
General, whose contention that section l.‘)2of iV 7 W'm. I, cli. lid, 
was repealed was sustained by the decision of the Court. 


“ October 20, ISOS.’’ 


‘‘(Signed; M. C. M.vr inkun'kv, 

22 Muuntjoy Sipinro. 


It will be seen from the above statement of the law that the 
Chief Secretary was absolutely in error when, on July 15, in answer 
to Mr. 'William Johnston, he affirmed that “ in Ireland the distress 
warrant may only be addressed by the Justices to the collector, who 
cannot act by deputy.” As a matter of fact, distraint in the form 
alleged is practically unknown in the Clogher Unioii,*and Jms been 
80 for forty years past ; the magistrates in Petty Sessions can and 
do insert the name of the bailiff who will execute the decree, and 
this appears to be the practice throughout the greater part of 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary added, “ Or the collector may distrain 
under bis own* warrant of appointment.” Even when and where a 
collector does so distrain, he is at perfect liberty to obtain the neces- 
sary assistance, and his “ personal attendance ” i.s only necessary in 
the strictly technical and legal sense. Nevertheless, though wrong 
in their law, the Local Government Hoard proceeded, on October 25, 
to the extreme measure of dissolving the Board and*appointing two 
paid Gnardians at the cost of the ratepayers. 

It will be fonnd, on referring to th" Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, that more than six pages (82-88) of that measnre are 
ecbnpied with the conservation of the rights of exisflng officers of 
1(^ antborities, many of whom must liave been serving, a shorter 
period than Miss Magill actually served before the intervention of 
the Irish Local Government Board. Section 6 of the Act 
l^vides that • 

" there sh^l be transferred to the council of each county the busineiM of 
the Gnardians with respect to making, levying, coHectiog, and recovering 
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' the poor rate in so much of tho county as is not comprised in an urban 

county district.’^ , 

Sec^on 115, the first of those directed to safeguarding the rights of 
existing officials, provides that ^ , 

“ where tho busineas of any authority is transferred by or in pursuance of 
this Act to any cc’inty or district council, the existing officers of that 
authority employed in that business, and not in any other business of that * 
authority, shall become "'he officers of the councils of that county or district 
in like manper, subject to the provisions of this section, as df they had been 
appointed* by that coyhcil.” 

“ Every county council shall, within six* weeks after their first meeting, 
submit to the J^ocal (government Board a scheme setting forth their 
arrangements for the collection of the poor rate, and tho officers they 
propose to employ for the juirposo, and the names and description of the 
existing ollicers tninsferrod to tho county council by this Act (whether 
high constables and collootois, or collectors of a barony, or poor rate col- 
lectors of the Giianlians, or deputy collectors of such poor rate collectors, 
where such deputy collectors devote their whole time to tho work of rate 
collection) whom they propose to employ as officers under such scheme, and 
tho schemo shall not autlioriso the employment of officers not transferred 
to orjjrcviously eni[)Ioye<l by tlie council if sufficient existing officers have 
expressed their willingness to servo/’ • 

It would appear from the above that if the Irish rx)cal Govern- 
ment Board should succeed in keeping Miss ]Magill out of the post 
to which the Clogher Board of (juardiaris duly elected her until this 
tranefai’ of officers shall take place, tho officer transferred to the ser- 
vice of the ^punty Council as collector of the poor rate for the 
Aughnacioy District will be the mah’ nominee of the Irish Local 
Government Board, wlio hope, it would seem, in this way to strike 
a fatal blow at the future employment of women as paid officials of 
local administrative bodies in Ireland. The Chief Secretary, in his 
last letter to the Cloghor Itoard, informs the (Guardians that the 
Irish Local Government ‘Board <7s' they have nnifonnly done 

in previous casr.s of thr some kind, to sanction the appointment of a 
female collector of j/oor ratesf" 

Apparently, at the date of this letter, the Chief Secretary was still 
ignorant of the /act that in his answer to Mr. W. Johnston in the 
House of Commons lost July he put forward, on behalf of the Irish 
Local Government Board, as binding law at the present time, pro- 
visions of the law of half a century ago, repealed in I Sol. The 
Clogher Guardjans liave from the first been correct in their view ae 
to the law of the case, whilst the Irish Local Government 
have been all through hopelessly in the wrong. This being admittedly 
the fhet, the rational course would have been for the Local Govern- 
ment Board^at once to “ reconsider the case,” as they were asked to^ 
do from so many quarters, and to sanction Miss Magill’s electi9a by' 
the Clogher Gnar^ans as the most fit and proper person for the 
work. The Local Government Board absolutely refused to do this, 
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and proceeded to the extreme measure of dissolving the Clogher 
Board and appointing tvro paid Onardians at the cost of the rate- 
payers, as a punishment for the fidelity of the Clogher Gaardianff to 
their^ duly-elected officer, of whose capacity and efficiency they had 
had five years* experience. The Irish Local (jovernment Board have 
thus proved incontestably that their action has been based through- 
out on mere sex bias, and that their allegations as to the law of 
distraint were an idle pretext. They have exhibited themselves to 
the world as antiquated and reactionary opponents of justice to 
women and as pitifully small and mean in their tyranny. 

On the other hand, the Clogher Guardians have fully deserved the 
hearty thanks of every woman in the three kingdoms, of every one 
who desires justice between the sexes, and of every believer in the 
advantages of good local administration. Tho Irish l^ress, of all 
shades of opinion, has supported their action, and the English Press 
is beginning to awake to the gravity of the issue. In England at 
the present moment great complaints are being made as to tho 
meddlesome intervention of the English I^ocal Government Board, 
whose large powers were inherited by it from its predecessor; the 
Poor Law Board, on which they were originally conferred at a time 
when popular representation and local administration, as we now 
understand them, did not exist, and under a condition of things 
which has long passed away. In Ireland the powers of the Irish 
Local Government Board are still greater, and are used with greaU^r 
arbitrariness. It bodes ill for the prospect of good local government 
in Ireland that the new order of things initiated by ffie Local 
Government legislation of last Session should be accompanied by 
manifestations of the purely despotic self-will and of the pitiful sex 
bias of the members of an irresponsible Board. The matter will be 
brought under the consideration of Parliament as early as possible, 
and meanwhile good may arise out of evil, for the proceedings of the 
Irish Local Government Board have called the attention of many 
persons, who had not previously considered the subject, to the claims 
and position of women, and to the need of greater freedom of action 
for local administrative bodies. The fiual issue cannot be for a 
moment doubtful ; but we have here a typical instance of the effort 
necessary on the part of women, and of the men who stand by them, 
even to conserve unquestioned ancient rights. 


^ Men and women, the elected representatives of the people, will 
rs^t submit to remain the mere puppets of an arrogant officialdon), 
nw will they tolerate such injustice as has now been perpetrated. 
Powers which have been so disgracefally abused must be limited, and 
it mnst be made impossible to treat local administrative bodieSi when 
their opinions and actions contravene tho whims and prejndioes of 


the central officials, as naughty children, to be put in a comer. 
Possibly it is the dread of the approaching Nemesis which has 
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instigated the latest move of the Irish Local Gk)vernment Boaid. At 
the meeting of the Clogher Vice-GaardianS| Major Eccles and 
Mr. Saunderson, on Saturday, December 24, 1898, a sealed order 
from the Local Government Board was read to the following efi^ct :• 

“Whereas the Local Government Hoard for Ireland did, by an order 
under seal of the 2r)th day of October 181)8, declare the Clogher Guardians 
to be dissolved, and did appoint pai»l oflicei*s for carrying into execution in 
tlio Union the proVuions of the Poor Uelief (Ireland) Acts, etc., and as it 
now appedired to the Local Covernnient Hoard expedient to direct the 
discontinuance in o/lico of such paid Guardians, they therefore order that 
^tlio powers and aiitliority vostcMl in such paid officers shoiihl cease on the 
17th of Januaiy next, if a Hoard of Guardians of Cloghei\ Union shall 
on that day be duly elected, otherwise on siicli one of the seven days 
next after the 17tli <jf Jaimaiy ISDI), as sliall he the day on which the 
election of the said Hoard of (Juar<liaiis shall he conipletc<l, and that the 
Hoard of Guardians, if elected, shall terminate on the 25lh March 181)f).” 

The Irish Local Government Board seem incapable of doing any- 
thing largely and magnanimously. They hope to retrieve their false 
stops, and do away witli the )>itterin-ss' engendered by their own 
arrogance and fully by putting the Cldgher ratepayers to the trouble 
and expense of an election which will remaiu valid for two months 
only. This is but adding insult to injury, and wall in no way 
improve their po'^ition. When a great KngUsli Queen had once 
committed on act of similar arbitrary folly, her repentance was 
soiiEewhat more generous and noble, and her restitution complete. 
She met her Parlinment in person, fra^nhly acknowledged her error, 
withdrew the oppressive monopuly, and soothed her aggrieved 
Commons with words so gracious that she became at once more 
popular than ever. But it needs something more than the collective 
wisdom of Beresfonl Place to match the brain of one Elizabeth. 

In the second of these articles, which appeared in the West.mixstek 
Review of September la^t, it was stated that, under the new Local 
Government legislation for Irolaiul, Irishwomen, married as well as 
unmarried, would be entitled to be registered and to vote in all 
local elections on precisely the same terms and qualifications as men. 
So far os unmarried women are concerned this holds absolutely true 
at the present time. About 100,000 duly qualified Irishwomen 
have been registered, and are entitled to vote as Local Government 
electors. But by a recent decision of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland and tfie majority of the Irish Appeal Court in the caae^ 
McDaid V. ChamherSy heard on November 25 last, married wovlt^n 
have been for the present year struck off the register. The Lord 
Chief Justice and two of the Appeal Judges concurred in this view of 
the position*, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon strenuously dissenting. Tbe^ 
case appears to be one of the same conscious or unconscious sex- 
bias which, as shown in articles of February and March last in this 
BpviEW, has already worked so ill for women. The case was one in 
Vo% isi.— No. 2. M 
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which a married woman was 4:he tenant of a house for which she 
paid the rent out of her own separate property. The Eevising 
Banviter had held that under the Local Government Act marriage 
did not disqualify a woman from being entered on the list, and 
accordingly retained the name. The objector contended that a 
married woman was not entitled to be entered on the list, and that 
the occupation of the house by the wife must in law be referred to 
the occupation of the husband, who was living with heif. With 
regard to this, it ought lirst to be stated that in England repeated 
decisions have established it as sound law that the ownership or 
occupancy of a house by a wife does nob confer a vote upon the 
husband, whether for local or imperial purposes. 

The Registration (Ireland) Act, passed in IMarch last, provided 
that 


“There shall be adilod lo each Midi list “ (of Parliamoiitary elcctoi-s) 
“a Local Oovernmoiit SnpplemeLr, which shall be prepared and revised 
together with the said list ; and every person sliall be entitled to be entered 
in the LoCid Uovermnent Supplement to any list who would, hid forbehuj 
a peer or a v^omnn. or being legL^tered as a rarliarnoiitary elector else- 
where, be entitled lo he entered iii the list/* 


Section 100 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act itself provides 
that 

“ The expression ‘ J-cjcal Government deeto»*s ’ means, any 

county or borough, district, electt»nil divi>i()n, w.ird, or other area, the 
persons for the* time being regi.steii'd in the J-»ocal Govenunent Register of 
Electors in respect of (jua]iti«*ati<*ii> within such count} , dl.-^trict, divLion, 
borough, ward, or other area/' 

Since in Scotland duly qualified married women are entitled to vote 
in all local elections, and in Ktigland in all local elections except, as 
the law still stands, those for Municipal and County Council pur- 
poses, and as, moreover, it was the avowed intention of tho framers 
of the Irish Local Government legislation to put Irishwomen on 
equal terras, with regard both to voting and to being voted for, with 
their English and Scottish sisters, it would seem on tho face of it 
extraordinary that marriage should be ruled by the Lord Chief 
Justioe a disqualification from voting; the more so as no one con- 
t^ds that marriage would be any disrpialification for election to the 
DOlKes to which women are made eligible under the Act, The whole 
mischief appears to have arisen by the determination of the framers 
of this legislation to proceed in some o^ these matters by Orders in 
Ciouiicil rather than by Act of Parliament. On March* 25 last the 
draft df an Order in Council under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Bill was laid before the House of Commons. Clause 8 of this draft 
Order pr6vided 
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For the purposes of the Act a woman shall not be disqualified by 
marriage for being on any Local Government Register of Electors, or for 
being an elector of any Ix)cal Authority, provided that a husband and wife 
ehall not both be qualified in respect of the same property.” 

The contention of the Lord Chief Justice practically amounted to 
this, that under the law of Ireland marriage was a total disqualifica- 
tion, the existenpo of the wife being merged for all purposes in that 
of her husband. He alleged, further, that this disqualification bad 
not been removed by the combined. operation of the Registration 
^(Ireland) Act ^and the Local Government (Ireland) Act, but that it 
had been left to the action of the Lord Lieutenant, at his pleasure, 
to* enfranchise married women by signing the Order in Council 
which removed that disqualification. Yet the Lord Chief Justice 
himself admitted that the Lord Lieutenant, by signing this Order in 
Council before the date of the elections, could and would remove 
the legal incapacity of married women to vote. Nevertlielessj he 
resolved not to leave this opportunity to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
declared that oii account of this laches married women were not 
entitled to be regislered, and therefore not entitled to vote. Lord 
Justice J^'itzgibbon dissented strongly from this view, contending that 
married women were, under the Registration Act of 1898, entitled to 
be registered, and also, under the Local Government Act of 1898, 
to vote, lie held the sound constitutional view that the 
powelTof^iTV' Lord Lieut onent was strictly t^ccutive and iiot legis- 
lative, ^ • 

Nevertheless, in spite of Lord Justice Fitzgibbons conclusive 
argument, tlie majority of the Court — that is, the Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland and two other J udges— concurred in tlie judgment adverse 
to the claims of married women. Their names have consequently 
been struck oil’ the register, with the result of making it impossible 
for them to vote in the January and March elections of local 
administrative bodies, and, although their names may be placed on 
this if cars register, as the elections are triennial, practically of con- 
tinuing their disfranchisement for three years except^ in the rare 
cases of by-electious. Surely we have in the cases cited in this 
paper further proof of the difficulty which the majority of male 
officials, whether judicial or administrative, find in freeing them- 
.selves from that narrow sex-bias which leads them continually care!^ 
fully to conserve, and, where practicable, to extend the leg4P* 
disabilities o£ women. That one instance to the contrary should 
have been found in the caso of a Judge of the Irish Court of Appeal 
is a weloom^ omen of betted things. Lord Justice Fitagibbon’s ' 
effort towards justice for women deserves to rank with the present 
English Lord Chancellor’s admirable dedsion in the far-&med 
Clitheroe ease. 

It is impossible here to give the foil text of Lord Jostioe Fits- 
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gibbon’s closely reasoned and unimpeachable argument ; but a fevr 
extracts may serve to show its tendency : « 

• “ l am of opinion, as clearly ns respect for the ixistenco of the opposite 
opinion will porinit, both that they (women) are entitled to be n»^;(istoi‘ed, 
and that thoy are entitled to vote. Even if 1 could think that they are 
not vet ontiiled to vote, it would appear to me to bo perfectly idain tliat 
they are entitled to be ro«;istered, and that, at any time between tiny and 
the date of the lir>t election, an Older of the LoihI Lieiltenant in Council 
can put tlioir ri^dit to vote beyond (piestion, ami that tbeir names ought 
to be retained on the register, so as to unalde the Is-ord lieutenant to 
exereise his po^^er with leferenee to them. ... 

le « .{f ^ 

“ If 1 atlmit (ihongli I deny it) that the I/a-d Lieutiaiant was emi lowered 
to coyifev the franelii'^o, is it credible that Parliament intended, in Mnirh^ 
that the LfHMl (bn'ornment snpplemeM >bniild be franu'd in antieipation 
of an Act that might net l>e p.i>>ed until ai:d yet intend(‘d that 

the lists >honld, in be rt^i^ed by t‘liniinaliijg names upon which 

Pai'liainent. in authorised tlu* Lieiitenaiit at bis own time t<> 

confer tlie rigid of \otini:, ami when the Lord Lienten.ant may exercise 
that power to-morrow, or may liave ex» r< i^e I it ye,-,(e/»l ly, by .sigiiing the 
Order which, we wer<‘ tedd. w.i> laid in drift betort* P.irli nnont in 'fti*/? 
Upon rlio rigiu of regi>* ration, wldeh a) m.o is lenv in ijne.'iion, and upon 
the assumption that the Lord Lientonaid r- einjiourivd fo c<infer the 
franchi^e, this >rem'. to me a eonehi>iv»‘ in guiuent in f:»v»Mir of riffht 
of all peers, women. iii»d j'lur.il ve.;.'! who hive «jualiiying properly, to 
have tlieir names retained oii the I.ocs! <b'V*anment supplement. 

“But I also iliink, and I ba^e my judgment iiIm) on the ground that 
the franchise, L'., the right of r'duo:, di>tingui'-ln d fn.m 
mjifitraiionyh^!^ h-cn ccnteried on maiiitil \soiian ly tin* (‘iirtTnrned eilect 
of the ^larcli (r)ie Hegi'fralion) Act and t lit‘ Angir-t (the LoeifT Govern 
ment (Irelaiul) Art, !>»!)>') Act, \vithout tlic as-i-tancci (d the I.ord Lieu- 
tenant in C ouncih 

“The Augu-t Act created ‘Local Government.’ Section l‘»'d (I) 
enacts: * The expres-ion ‘‘Local (fOvernm»rjt eleciom ” o/y.. as rcsprrls 

any county or borough, electoral divi Imi. iv f^her area, the [mtsoi ^ loi' 
the tinio l>oing rf ii'Jrrt/I in (hr td tr^ji.sO r of * I I'tin'}* in 

respect of fpialiticitiyns wi'liin ."mb ronnty,^ iVe. ‘d’ho L(;cal (ioveninient 
register’ meins the iGrliai/ientary leghter with the J/f)eal Government 
>upj)Iemetit, e-mphted under the .March Acl. By the words of this 
►Section li/.* (1) uione, morcj every fUie placefl f»n the Ijfxal Govimti- 

menb regi^terdxronies an ‘ elector’ for the pnrpr>M;s of government, 

in the >a.me way that every one entered on tin? T*arliarnonUry register 
h;come>, under the Parii inientary Kninchio* Aids, an elector for I’arlia- 
mtiitar}' purpo>es. But ►Section ,iot ntmnl nlmiH, Section 2(1) 

expiosly gives the |^M>vver to vote by the r-impio wnnli, ‘The councillors of 
;u county f 'o'Url Ay Lf,rnl (iin’iirnuo ni fUelor^ for tho county. . , 
wire aMied to measure tho extent of thefio povvi^rs by looking at 
tne draftOrder in ('c)U!i(;i), said t<> havobei-n laid before Parliament in .May, 
and by comparing the Bill, as it stoofl before those powruTS were introduced, 
with tlie Act as it was passed. We csinnot look at tlicse documents for 
I any such put pose. It is our duty to construe the Act by what it wytf, 
explmneil by what it and by w)mt it tlmh wUh. We fire at liberty 
to refer to the Acts which the Lord JJeutetiant i$ empowered to * apply 
and when we <lo so, 1 think that the Hmita of hi« jiower become plain 
enough. In terms, it is a power to apply selected perte of certmn £tigli»h 
and Scotch Acts to the new law in Ireland. It is not a power to tsst^id 
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ihase Acts to Irdai^ as so much new and independent legislation. It is 
an executive tinJ not a legislative power.. 

priori^ 1 decline, except under pressure of coercive language, to put 
a construction upon powers given to the executive which results in the 
constitutional monstroiMty of leaving it to the <lisci‘etion of thei Lbrd 
Lieutenant in Council wliothor or tioL ])eers, women, or plural-voters, or any 
of them, shall or sluill not have whatever franchise Parliament intended 
to give when it made them * ]jocal Covernment electors. . . 

.*}■ idt 

I must observe that if the lionl Lieutenant in Council can remove, 
or can ^d«*cline to nrnovc, (lie: (li^i|ualincatiou of coverture, the constitu- 
tional argument n^ust he di^regnrded in principle, just as mucAi as if it 
wore left 'to the executive I 0 kiv wlu‘flier women sliould be permitted to 
vote at all; a»id furliionnon', ih.it if miiiTied w^omcn are now removed 
from the LocmI (hivernnu jit ivgistrr of c!ectoiK>., they will* only bo kept^ 
tiriaecountably ‘ wailing at llie g.te' \.liile the brst (dcelion is going on, 
because, tlu'oiigli <onie inie>.]>labH‘d omission or neglp<.‘t. the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council liis not yei sii^ned an Order wliioli was laid before 
Parliament in diafl neui'li'^ as an ( )ider wJiicli w'ouM give eflect 
to the Ac(.-. lint, in m\ a n, l\n^ iiio*ie in v. liicii the March and 
August Acts ]ij\e [-'ll \*o i'cn in gj-iarial, along with peers and plural 
voters, on tln‘ ‘ l/K-al (Joverninent register,* has removed the disability of 
coverture as well as liia.i of and J therefore eannot lay tliis legislative 
frmh' iif * U a\ ing it to r lie Lord Ijeiiteiaint ' at the door of Parliament. . . . 

I iiavo shown women, ]Ke]s, and ]*!ural voteis Ijoeome ‘electors' 
tiirougli being pi. Id d •ai the L«» ;i rnnient sn|n h'Mieni , which becomes 
tlie ‘ l.tu'al Covi'i: inei.t r.’ 'I'Iih "Mmi-cIi Aet says^ ‘AVer// perso7t 

shall be entitl»*d ur l.i' (‘iibai d I*, the I ^ H*al Goveriiinent supplement/ and 
c*onset|uently. uial« 1 tii.* Aaigiist /vii, be a * Ltt.d (.voernuieut elector/ 
would, / /'/ /’ / A ‘'t<j n jm r a o'^utnn^ uc being registered as a 
ParliaTadu* aw >v eh 'wbcie. be entitled t<> l)e (‘igmed in the list. 

‘ Ihil f(ft beirnr ‘‘ w'oiuaii ' is the -ana a*-* ‘if she were not a woman/ and 
<he same as ‘ if "he weie a man.’ A woman jHisse^siiig (jiialifying property, 
jiiarried or unmarried, wmild have a ve,ie, * but for being a woimiin* If 
slie were a man, maiiud or nnmairivMl. .'•lie wouhl have a vote, and 
mavriage woubl be no »liMjua]ilie.t! ion. 'I’be \ery Iiypothcsis which wo are 
told to make rendei^ n an iage iiiiinaleiial ; tliongh slie, like the peer or 
the plural votiT, leinains lialih' to any disipialilieation wJiioh is causimI by 
anything el.se than Imr ‘ being a woman.’ Infancy, receipt of poor relief, 
or the like, will disfranchise any per.son ; a wcumm, a pi‘er, a plural voter, 
alike must go <*11’, if thus di^tjualilied. Put ( very woman, lu.aiTiod or 
r.inglc, is to ))e ticatetl, for (he purposes oji (his Aet, ‘as if she wei’e a man/ 
and it np{H.*ars to me to he u flat c«mtradiction of the statutory hypothesis, 
after you have as>unied lier 10 Im* a man, and after you have been told to 
‘give lier tlio fiamdiise which, Mmt bn* being a \voiuau ' she \vould have, 
still to treat her as a W(jman for tlie purpose of impo.sing a distpuilitication 

her, which would nut be a diMjualitication at all ‘ but for her being a 
woman.' Thi* married or singh», must <jo on ; why must the woman, 
married or swjgh*, </c rg/J when both are enfranchised by the very sAme 
form of words, viz., ‘ but for King a peer or a woman * i 1 take j^Alf 
liberty of distinctly exjuessing my opinion that the draughtsman of our 
Irish Acts has, by his simpler formula, more neatly ivmoved the disquali- 
fications of women, married or single, than did the authors of the EnglisJi 
Acts, which 8})oko of the disqualifications of sex or uiaiTiage as if thAy 
were distinct. Holding that no woman could be dis(}ualitied by ceverture 
*J>at for being a woman,’ I hold that married women ai'e entitled to vote 
ne Xocal Government electors, and d fertiori^ 1 hold that them names 
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cannot bo removed from the register, when it is conceded that, at any time 
between this and the lirst election, the Lord Lieutenant in Council can 
apply and can adapt to Iioland such provisions of the English and Hcotch 
Acts as ho may think ‘necessary or expedient* for enabling them to 
exercise the francliise. ^ • 

*“The^ eon tvary conclusion, in iny opinion, iiot^only violates the Acts, 
but also disables the Lord .laeutenant from giving oircet to those Acts^ 
by preuiatuiely and unlawfully n*moving from the Loi-al Covernmont 
registiu* names which rarliament directed to be entered upon it.** 

Whilst correcting the proof of this article a copy came ,to hand 
of an Order (No. 1120) issued by the Lord Iiieu|enant and Privy 
Council of Ireland under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
This Order, signed December 22, 1898, is the Order as amended, 
"which was laid on the table of the House of Commons on ilarch 
last. The signing of this Order, according to the ruling of Lord 
Chief Justice O'Brien, sweeps away the disqualification of coverture 
for all purposes of local voting throughout Ireland. The case now 
stands thus : that duly qualified married women, throughout Scot- 
land and Ireland, may vote in //// I'rnl In England they may 

vote in all local elections except tliose for Town ami County Councils. 
Surely it is time that this last anomaly should be swept away. 

In previous articles it has Invn shown that women in England 
may be elected to and be members of ur'oaii DiiTrict Councils and 
London Vestries, but that, as a con.sequeiice of the decision in tJio 
case of Lady Sandhurst, they iimy not be elected bo or sit 
Municipal Councils or County Councils. I’here at tb^^pf^enb 
time 780 urban District C ouncils in England and Wales, vfhilst in 
Loudon there are twentv-nine large \'e3tries, twelve District Boards, 
and the Woolwich Beard of Healtli, to all of which women are 
^eligible, whilst they are actually now serving on eight of the 
twenty-nine ^'est^ies. Moreover, married women, should they 
possess the due qualification, are entitled to vote at the elections for 
these urban District Councils and for London WstricvS. They have, 
however, been generally held to be incompetent to vote in municipal 
elections since the famous deci.-jion in the case of Thr Qwin v. 
Iforabi^ L'iven in 1871 by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn.’ 

Whenever, therefore, an urlnn district obtains a Charter of. 
Incorporation as a municipal borough, one immediate result is the 
disfranchisement of any married women voters, and the disqualifica^ 
tion of ftif women as candidates for seats on the Local Authority, 
t^^ontiiiual applications art* being made on the part oT the larger 
urban di.stricts for municipal powers, this process needs to be care- 
fully watched. Legislation for the municipalifwition of London is 
practically certain to be brought forward during the coming Session. 
Tne same results will take place in any municipal distri&ts cresled 

w particiilHrs of this cajsc, «ce the article “Judicial Scx*Blae,” in the 

WeSTMJ58T£K liKVUAV, March 1808. 
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by such legislation unless tte interests •of Voxnen are carefully safe- 
guarded. The absurdity of ‘ the present position is still more 
n^nifest when we remember that in Scotland’ qualified married 
women are competent voters in Municipal and County Council elec- 
tions, and will hencefiirth also Ipe competent Municipal and ,Ct)nnty 
Council voters in Ireland, although women are still excluded from seats 
on Municipal and County Councils. Is it not surely time that the 
whole of these a isurd disqualifications should be done away with, 
and women be admissible on equal conditions with men to all public 
administrative offices ? Such a consummation, however earnestly to 
^ I30 wished, is, in this country of everlasting compromise, scarcely 
likely to be attained at one bound. Our illogical masculine legis- 
lators continually give with one hfind and take away with the other, 
and are never willing to carry any principle to its ultimate issues. 
This they call being practical. Yet surely with a Queen on the 
throne every minor publics function should bo exercisable by women 
who possess the necessary personal and intejlcctual qualifications. 
The qualities possej-’sed by women of common-sense and domestic* 
training are precisely those whicli are hiOst needed at the present 
hour on all local administrative bodit'S, Moreover, the great lack of 
the day is the absence <;£ true public spirit, and the present is 
assuredly not flie time for limiting tfje supply of public-spirited 
work(»rs to the tnasciJiino half of the race. 


I(fNOTA. 



THE SPANISH DECLINE. 


Well might a Spaniard of our days, comparing' the present with 
the past, mourn over his country, the chosen abode of chivalry and 
romance, of » valour and of loyalty. The mistress of the world, the 
queen of the ocean, the terror of nations; is gone ; Spain is depressed 
to the lowest degree of debasement, Iield up to public oi>probrium, 
made a theme on whioli schoolboys and moralists love to declaim 
respecting the uncertuiuty of human affairs, and at length driven to 
the bitter humiliation of beholding herself stripped of her fairest 
possessions by a recent treaty. 

Now that the Spaniards have been vanquished many pedantic 
Europeans ])ity them, and call down all sorts of curses on the 
Americans, whom they accuse of violating right. Nevertheless, the 
fate of Spain Is an histurierd necessity, 'J’bo -\nierican8 are only the 
instruments in the law of cause and effect. History shows us which 
are the causes of Spuriiali ill luck, but it al'O us that tlr^^ll 

of Spain Is probably irr-trievable. As Spain is the coi^LiJf'TlTiei'e 
the fundamental conditions of natural iinproveT)ient have bSen most 
flagrantly violated, so also is it the country where the penalty paid 
for this violation has been heaviest, and wlicre, tlieioforb, it is most 
instructive to ascertain Low tJio prevalence of ctrtjiin opinions 
predominate. 

Sii’EiisrrrioN of the 8j’AMauI)s. 

First of all, no other part of Europe is so clearly designated by 
nature as the seat and refuge of fiuper?:titicn. If we except the 
northern extremity of Spain, we may say tlmt the two principal 
characteristics of the climate are heat and drjiiess, both of which 
are favoured by the extreme difficulty wliich nature has interposed 
respecting irrigation,* for the rivers which intersect the land nm 
mpstly in beds too deep to bo made available for watering the seal. 
^^&;jing to this and to the scarcity of rain there is \iQ European 
coantry, as richly endowed in other respects, where droughty and ^ 
therefore famine, have been so frequent and seriouSt At the same 
time the vicissitndes of the climate, particularly in the central purte, 
rendea Spain habitually unhealthy. When we^ moreove^i add tibat 
in the Peninanla earthquakes have been extremely disai^ai, and 
have excited all those superstitious feelings ^ which they hatiirally 
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provoke, we may form some idea of the insecarity of life and of the 
ease with which an artful priesthood might tarn sneh. insecurity into 
ah engine for the advancement of their own power. ^ 

• Another feature this singular country is the prevalence of a 
pastoral life, which mainly originates from the difficulty of establish- 
ing regular habits of agricultural industry. In most 4 )arts of Spain 
the climate reLders it impossible for the labourer to work during 
the whole of the (I \y, and thia*forced interruption encourages among 
the pegpio an irregularity and instability of purpose which makes 
them choose the wandering calling of the shepherd rather than the^ 
•more settled pursuits of agriculture. All this increases the uncer- 
tainty of life and strengthens that love of adventure and that spirit 
of* romance wliich give a tone to the popular literature. Under such 
circumstances everything grows precarious, restless, and unsettled, 
thought and inquiry are impossible, and the way is prepared for 
those superstitious habits and for that deep-rooted and tenacious 
belief which has always formed a principal feature in the history of 
the Spanish nation. 

J.UYALTY. 

Coupled with superstition, the chief characteristic which during 
several centuries distillgui^lled the Spaniards above every other 
fiarop<?ari people is th^ir spirit of loyalty. One of the leading 
of this (|ua1iiy has nndoiibtt^dly th*^ immense influence 

poasc^sseu by ibe clergy, for tlie maxima inculcated by that powerful 
body have a natural tendeticy to make the people reverence their 
princes more tlmn they wozild otherwise do. And that there is a 
real and practical connection between loyalty and superstition appears 
from the historical fact tJiat the two feelings have nearly always 
flouriRhed and declined together ; both feelings are the product of 
those habits of veneration whicli make men submissive in their con- 
duct and credulous in their Izelief. In Spain several circumstances 
occurred to cement the union between the Crown and the Church. 
In consequence of tin's union, the theological element became not so 
much a component of the national character, but rather the character 
itself. The ablest and most ambitious of the Spanish kings were 
compelled to follow^ in the general path, and, despots though they 
were, they succumbed to that pressure of opinions which they believed 
they were conti'olling. * 

Now, then, we have a combination which once excited the 
tion, albeit the terror, of Europe. We have a great people glowing 
with military, patriotic, and religious ardour, whose fiery MNri was 
heightened rather than softened by a chivalrous devotion to their 
kings. Only a Spaniard (Fgaatius Loyola) coaid have imagiaed to 
treat fai^ after a military fashion, and to organise the Charqh as if 
it ware an army. To this* rare anion of conflicting qaalities we 
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mnat ascribe the great deeds^ that at one time made of Spain the 
first power in the world. Bat the ansoond part of a progress of 
this sort is that it (]e])ends too much on individuals, and therefore 
cannot be permaneiit. When competent leiyiers are succeeded by 
incompetent ones, the system immediately falls to tlic ground, simply 
because the people Iiave been accustomed to supply the necessary 
zeal, but not the intelligence by which that zeal is guided. The 
Spaniards, being used to indiscriminate loyalty, follow wherever they 
are led, and yield to foolisli coithsels the same obedience th^t they 
had before j)aid to wi.se ones. This leads ns to perceive the essential 
difference between the civilisation of Spain and the civilisation of, 
England. .The I']Dglish are a critically dissatisfied' and captious 
people, constantly complaining of their rulers, discussing their 
measures, allowing very little power either to the Church or to the 
Crown, and ready, if need be, to renounce a loyalty to which they 
wonld never dream of sacrificing their liberties, and which would 
never impair their keen sense of their own interests. The con- 
sequence is that their pn\gress is uninterrupted, whether their kings 
be good or bad, because Englishmen know full well that tbej hold 
their fate in their own hands. 

The fact is, that if the causes of the losses and disasters of Spain 
have undoubtedly been bad government and iiriskiiful rulers, the 
real’and overwhelming cause which determined tli»' whole march and 
tone of affairs has been the existence of that loyal and revet^^al 
spirit which made the ]ie)ple submit to that which 
country would have spumed, ^ 


I<iXon.\\(K. 

After having touched upon superstition and loyalty, which are the 
chief qualities of the Spanish character, end are owing to nature, w© 
shall proceed to consider the minor ones, tlie greater part of which 
are a consequence of the former, and are owing to pflucation. 

The first that strikes the civilised European is ignorance. The 
ignorance in vrhich the force of adverse circuinstaTic<?s has sunk the 
Spaniards, and their inactivity, both bodily and mental, would bo 
utterly incredible were it not prov^'d by every variety of evidence. 


Seventy per cent, of the {M^)polation can neither read nor writ© ; 
what good is it to tho Spaniards to poisess one of the moat wonder- 
fijJ works of nniversal literature, since they are not able to read it ? 



On the way in which inferior and 8ui}erior education ia imparted 
at present, rising gradually to the universitioa of the provinces and 
the ppvincial University of Madrid, and following fhe ancient 
examples of France, I prefer to be silent. Things are told of the 
way m which corruption and indolence invade this field of the 
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national life whicli make one shudder/ There is the same struggle 
between the modern schools as takes place in France, with the 
diKerence that modern thought does not progress as 4t does there, 
by slow but sure stepp. The people call the ancient ecclesiastic 
schools of piety, las esciiclas pia.% and the masters by abbreviation 
cMupios, although they are certainly not the esculupii of the 
mind ; these ar j, and not yithout reason, g;reatly preferred, as are 
also the female inst'.tutions directed by nuns. 

What degree the knowledge of Latin reaches — of that of Greek we 
do not speak, for«it exists only on paper — may be shown by the fol- 
lowing example. The University of Scalamanca at one* time decided 
to send an address to Pope T^ius IX It was considered advisable to 
draw it up in Latin. It was a long time before any one was found 
in the illustrious assembly who would undertake such a task. Never- 
theless, the work, having been accomplished, was sent prudently to 
Madrid to be examined there. Some friends of Professor Hiibner, 
of Berlin, linding that tlie Latin did not correspond to the fame of 
the ancient Spanisli Latinists, the document was sent to that learned 
man at Berlin to be corrected, and only after it had been done com- 
pletely over again was it S(mt to its destination. 

The knowledge of modern languages also leaves a great deal to be 
desired. Only the men learn to jabber French very badly. Of the 
custom of the Spanisli women to speak their own language only, 
sev.{^r%I amusing r»xp)erienc(‘s have been made, lliibner tells us that 
the gra'iiu^^-other oi a family of a friend of Ins at Madrid used to be 
very muih surprised that he did not know several Spanish words, 
and that he had to ask their meaning. She. thought that he did not 
Understand them because people did not sp)eak clearly enough, and 
went on repeating tliein to him in a clear loud voice, thinking that 
he must then surely understand them. Speaking, and Speaking 
Spanish, were to her one and the same tiling ; the possibility of 
there being other tongues had never presented itself to her mind. 

The ignorance of tlie Spanish respecting the condition of their 
colonies is incredible. The modem Spaniards could number only 
half-a-dozen of their countrymen who, urged by a desire of know- 
ledge, visited, following their own inclination, the possessions of tho 
State, llie Philippine Islands have been studied by one Spanish 
scientific man only. All that has been written about this archi- 
pelago in the Spanish language was composed by employes, militaiy 
men, and missionaries whose profession led them to the spot. 
nation shows neither a political nor a scientific interest in her 
coloniea ; all those works which refer to them are read and appreci- 
ated far more in other countries than in Spain itself. Thus attempts 
td found colonial companies have miscarried through the indelence 
of the nation and for want of good sense on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, the Spaniarda have the pretension of 
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haing the first and the most generona colonisers of the world, and he 
who dares deny it will be abused and called the enemy of the Spanish 
people. 

. * 111 a people so ignorant^ elevated thought is wanting. It is not 
meditation which attracts the Spaniard, but crude and positive fact. 
The great thinking races are endowed with a philosophic and moral 
spirit ; they seek in physical spectacles for the inmost and profound 
idea. The Spaniard, on the contrary, plunges into his imagination 
so thoroughly that he changes it into a sensation or a vision. Of all 
the great poems where human reason lies hidden under human 
imagination, religion is the most sublime ; and in India, in Greece, 
among the* peoples of Germany, the divine h‘gend allows those 
metaphysical divinations, or those moral instincts which give it 'all 
its nobility and all its value, to transpire beyond its fancies and its 
forms. For the Spaniards, on the contrary, religion is an emotion 
of the flesh and of the blood. Their God is there in the churches ; 
on the one hand C’hrist crucified, bleeding, ghastly with cadaveric 
hue; on the other the Virgin covered with the laces and precious 
stones wliich belong to <|ni‘ens. They do not see them as ideal cha- 
racters across the mists of a far remote antiquity or confined to the 
heaven above. Thr\ feel tbom as einb > liments, palpable, living, 
and mixed up with their life ; they are ivprt sentod on the stage, 
they take part by their action and by their prei^ence in secular 
dramas; they have the dress, the feclimrs, the ]uejudices , amj -the 
habits of contemporaries. Whoever dares to deny the^SgQiaa of 
the Church is a traitor who deserves to be fuiglit against with fire 
and sword. 

Tin: Clkugy. 

For the clergy the people have still the greatest reverence. A 
Frenchman, Charles Bencist, paid last year a visit to Canovas, and, 
in the book which he has recently written upon Spain, he says: 

‘*On leaving the cai)inet of tla* l*n.-ideiit of tin* Council we foiitid four 
Tuoiik," in the i’eerptioii-r<xjrn, * Tin*y an*,’ .'xii,} (’anova.., Hie.’ rtq’resonta- 
tivo.s of tl.f four gn at mona-tic onlcrN 'jf tlio I*}nlij>piiu* f^larnls : Augus- 
tinians, Jk)juinican.s, Fnini i.-eaijN. nml s ; J have had them 1;ome ♦ 

here in order to consult them on the political situation.' Those four frtan* 
reminded me of an iin;»rc^>ion 1 had {-'-nu* time l>efore at the royal 
])alacc. Here I miw' :i hi hop enter, who had Ix eri for by the Queen ; ^ 
ke w'ore the mona.-tic g.irh, partly roveKsi Avith prerious lace. Spanish 
'••grandees, generals, and maids of honour km*lt down b^fo^^ him ns he 
passed, w'hile he coride><‘endingly gave tlu*m Iih hles.**ing with an indiflemit 
expression and a Ktoijy glance.” 

Several attempts' have been made in .Spain to react againat the 
omnipotence of the priesthood, but the effects tiKVe always been ont 
short. Also the Ministers of the Alphonstne monarchy, be they 
Liberal or Conservative, must take good cars not to meddle with the 
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privileges of the clergy, otherwise Oarlism, which promises to leave 
the Church intact, will be hurled against them. 

Need ov Acute Sensations. 

That want of restraint which appears in the religious feeling of 
the Spaniards is in some respects the principal feature of their 
whole character. The root of great events may always be found in 
the character of tl^e people, and history may be reduced to psych- 
ology. Among the innumerable ki;ids and degrees of pleasure 
Vhich exist, there is a particular one in every individual soul or . 
people, and that is naturally their favourite state ; it goes and comes 
without resting by a law of nature just as water tends to sink. 
Now what distinguishes the Spanish character from all others is ita 
craving after sharp and harsh sensations. What more eloquent 
example can we have of the spasm to which Spanish imagination 
gives itself up than the awful sight of the bull-fights ? They have 
often been described, but perhaps never with greater beauty and 
truth than by l^rosper iMeriun'e, and certainly never more clearly 
and concisely than by Aloltke, 1 pass over the combat with the bull 
itself and the barefaced cruelty with which the animals are gradually^ 
and often quite against their will, goaded to extreme rage ; more 
revolting still is the butchery of the horses, which, under the strong 
laughs and picadores, nnd with their eyes already closed, are exposed 
to tlw^^g strokes of tho infuriated beasts' horns, and often, before 
dying of exhaustion, are dragged about with their bowels tom out ! 

It sooms incredible how the feelings of the spectators, even of 
those persons who possess a simple and human© temper, is able to 
bear, from long habit, the most cruel sights. The father who wishes 
to give a holiday treat to his children promises to take them to 
“the bulls," and tender women and young girls — particularly in the 
middle and lower classes tmjoy the festive spectacle without even 
seeking to conceal their delight. 

J’hide. 

In this tendency to yield himself up entirely to passion the' 
Spaniard is absolutely wanting in practical sense. 

He will not submit to things^ but things ought to submit to him* 
Pride is his principle. “ A shoemaker,” Madame d iVnlnoy relates^ 
•^presents himself to a woman who sells salmon and asks for a pon^d.*^ 
The woman replies : ' Your Excellency certainly wants the salmon 
because you think it is cheap ; but you are mistaken, it is worth a 
crown a pound.' The shoemaker indignantly replied : * If it had 
been cheap I should have required one pound ; as it is deal* I will 
have three.’ He immediately gave her the three crowns, and 
glanced at us haughtily, for he saw well that we were listening to 
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the colloqay, and that we wer^ foreigners. The beauty of the affair 
is, that probably that man has nothing in the world but those vefry 
three crowns, and that to-morrow his wife, lys little children, and 
himself will fast more rigorously than on bread and water. 

** Nevertheless, iu the midst of their leather and their awl, these 
men live like lords. One cannot see a carpenter, saddler, or any 
other man having a workshop, but he is dressed showily, perhaps in 
silk and velvet. They work as little as they possibly can, and it is 
only the direst necessity which obliges them to (|o something. It 
would be absurd to expect greater activity from those who are in a^ 
higher position. Many grandees will not visit their * States ' — it 
is tbus they call their lands, villages, and castles — and let everything 
be managed by a steward ; they refuse to look over his accounts, 
and allow him to send them to rack and ruin just as he likes. 
Tradesmen enter into their books whatever they like and whatever 
prices they may fancy. Things go on iu this way till all the 
property has been devoured, then the master gives up everything 
and lives on an annuity.” 

Matkkial I1.L.S 

We have hitherto spoken only of the moral calamities by which 
Spain is overwhelmed. To these we might add the material ones, 
and especially the overpowering blow which she has just received 
from the United States. Uerein, however, lies a difference. 
Calamities may be inllictied by others, but no people be 
degraded except by its own acts. With nations, as with individuals, 
none are dishonoured if they are true to themselves. Such losses 
are sure to be retrieved if the people who incur them are inured to 
habits of self-government and self-reliance ; in Spain these are 
unknown, and it appears impossible to establish them. It is an 
idle mockery to seek to change the nature of Spanish people by 
legislation. The only remedy against superstition is knowledge. It 
is to a knowledge of the laws and relations of things that European 
dvilisatioa is owing, and it is precisely this in which Spain has 
always been deficient. Until this deficiency is remedied, until 
science, with her bold and in<]uiring spirit, has established her right 
to investigate all subjects, we may be assured that in Spain neither 
literature, nor universities, nor legislators, nor reformers of any kind 
will ever be able to rescue the people from that helpless and 
tentghted condition into which the course of affairs has plunged 
them. 

Natural Resourcks. 

• 

The Spaniards have had everything except knowledge ; they 
have possessed immense wealth and fertile and weIl*peo^ed terri- 
tories in every part of the globe. Their own cbnntry is idttiimbly« 
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situated for purposes of trade bettreen Europe aud America, being so 
placed 88 to command the commerce of both hemispheres. They 
have had rich and flourishing towns, abundant manufactures,^ and 
skilful artisans. Thed* soil ovejrflows with wine and oil, and prp<- 
dncM the choicest fruits in an almost tropical exuberance. It contains 
the most valuable minerals. They have had their full share of great 
statesmen, great kings, great magistrates, and great legislators. 
The bravery of the people has never been disputed, while, as to the 
upper blasses, the *punctiIious honour of a Spanish gentleman has 
passed into a byword and circulates* through the world. Of the 
hation generally, the best observers pronounce them to be high* 
minded, generous, truthful, full of integrity, warm and zealous friends, 
affectionate in all the private relations of life, frank, charitable and 
humane, while their sincerity in religious matters is unquestionable. 
They are born with more wit than other people. It is easy for them 
to learn whatever they like ; they understand politics perfectly, and 
are eminently sober and laborious when it is necessary to be so. 
Their strength and their cleverness made them at one time the 
rulers of Europe, and have since exerted upon her the influence of 
their poetics, their literature, and their taste. Fortnnd has been 
lavish towards them, and their heart was as brave. as their fortune. 
One gift alone was wanting — the capacity of understanding the 
commonplace and insurmountable conditions of human life, and the 
will td submit to the same. 

All-*he great (jualities of the Spaniards will avail them nothing 
so long as they remain ignorant; unfortunately education has 
always remained, and still remains, in the hands of the clergy, who 
steadily oppose that progress of knowledge which they are well aware 
would be fatal to their own power. 


Attemi*t.s at Reform. 

The Spanish reformers have, with rare exceptions, eagerly attacked 
the Church, whose authority, they clearly saw, ought to be diminished. 
When the Liberals were in power they suppressed the Inquisitioii, 
but Ferdinand VII. easily restored it, because its existence was 
suited to the habits and traditions of the Spanish nation. Fresh 
changes occurring, the odious tribunal was in 1820 again abolished. 
Nevertheless, though its form is gone, its spirit lives. In 1836 then 
was another political movement, and, the Liberals being at the head 
of affairs, Mendizabal secularised oil the Church property, and de- 
prived the priesthood of nearly die whole of their enormous and 
iU<gotten wealth. But within a veiy few years the reac^on l^(an. 
In 1845 was enacted. the law of devolution, by which the first step 
waa taken towards the re-endowment of the clergy. In 1851 thmr 
P9eitum wee still farther improved the oeldhnited Conoo^, in 
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which the right of acquiring land was solemnly confirmed to them. 
Such, however, was the madnesfi^pf the Liberal party, that only fqnr 
years afterwards, being briefly in power^ they forcibly annulled these 
arraigements. The results might have be^n easily foreseen. In 
Aragon, and in other parts of Spain, the people flew to arms ; a 
Carlist insurrection broke out, and a cry ran through the country 
that religion was in danger. It is impossible to benefit such a 
nation as this. A Ministry was formed whose measures were more 
in accordance with the national mind. In May 1857 the' Cortes 
assembled, the worst provisions of the Concordat were amply .confirmed, 
and all the limitations to the |>ower of the bishops- were at once 
removed. 

These examples prove that, if a few ardent and entluisiaslic 
reformers attempted to secure a liberal government to the Spanish 
people, they succeeded only for a moment, and no more. The fact 
is that such a policy, wise as it appeared, was of no avail, simply 
because it ran counter to the whole train of preceding circumstances. 
It was introduced into a state of society not jet ripe for it. No 
reform can produce real good unless it be the work of public opinion, 
and unless the people themselves take the initiative. 

The reader now will be able to understand the real nature of 
Spanish decline. He will see how, under the high-sounding names 
of loyalty and religion, luik the deadly evils which those names 
have always concealed in Spain, A blind spirit of reverence, faking 
the form of an unworthy and ignominious submission to the^Crown 
and the Church, is the capital and inborn vice of the Spanish people. 
The idea of liberty is extinct. Outbreaks, no doubt, there have 
been and will be, but they sve bursts of lawle-sness rather than of 
liberty. In the most civilised countries the tendency alwoys is to obey 
even unjust^aws, but, while obeying them, to insist on their repeal. 
For a nation to be able to take this view a certain stretch of mind 
is required, which in the darker period of European history was 
unattainable. But since the sixteenth century local insurrections, 
provoked by immediate injustice, are diminishing, and are being 
superseded by revolutions, which strike at once at the source fron> 
whence the injustice proceeds. In Spain, however, there never has 
been a revolution properly so called ; there has never Ijeen even ons 
national rebellion. The people, though often lawless, are never free. 

^ Certain feelings there are of our common nature which even their 
slavish loyalty cannot eradicate, and which from time to time urge 
them to resist injustice. The Spaniards therefore resist, not because 
they are Spaniards, but simply because they are men. Still, even 
while they resist, they revere. While they will rise up against a 
vexatious tax, they crouch before a system of which the tax*gather^ 
is the executor, and fall prostrate at the feet of the contemptiblo 
prince lor whom the tax-gatherer plies his cniff . To expect that^ 
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under such a state of thin^, the Spaniards should make any of the 
discoveries which accelerate the mapch of nafionB would be idle 
indeed, for they would not even receive the disdoyeries which other 
natiops have made for them, and have cast into the commo|} lap. 
The Spaniards desire to walk in the way of their ancestors, and not 
have their faith in the past rudely disturbed. While human intellect 
has been making the most prodigious and unheard-of strides, whilst 
discoveries in every quarter are simultaneously pressing upon ns, 
Spain sleeps *on, untroubled, impassive, receiving no impressions 
from the rest o^* the world, and making no impression upon it. 
There she lies, a huge and torpid m'ass, the sole representative now 
^remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the Middle Ages. And 
what is the worst symptom of all, while she is the most backward 
country in Europe, she believes herself to be the foremost. She is 
proud of everything of which she ought to be ashamed/ 

We have done. Spain is the pattern Catholic State. The Spanish 
are a people according to the heart of popes, bishops, and monks. 
In 1 8,000, OOo of Spaniards there are only 6651 Protestants, 464 
Jews, and 0615 Itationalists, and all this«notvvithetanding the great 
efforts of the Protestants and Rationalists who seek to enlighten the 
minds of the people. The Church need not, therefore, fear that for 
a considerable time the Spanish will abandon her. They will remain 
good Catholics, and probably go on in their decay. Such a people 
cannot be hated ; it can only be profoundly pitied. But if other 
natidhs heed the example afforded by this clerically ideal State, they 
will warning, and carefully avoid the path by which Spain has 
been led on to her ruin. 

Paolo ZE^^m^u. 

* Buckle, llUtory of ia vol. ii. 
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REMEDIES FOR SNAKE-BITE: 

• SCIENTIFIC AND EMPIRIC* 

For some years past Professor Frazer, of Edinburgh, M.D., F.R.S., 
and Dr. A. Calmette, of tho Institut Pasteur, Lille, and others, have 
been engaged in the very laudable endeavour to discover a reliable 
remedy for snake-bite. This they believe has been found in the 
poison' of the reptile itself. 

When we relleet that in India alone more than 20,009 people die 
annually from the effects of snake-bite, the extreme importance of an 
easily-applicable remedy cannot be over-estimated. Whether the 
I'l'fiirniiH' proposed as this remedy by Prs. Frazer and Calmette will 
ever become generally useful time alone will show ; it is at present 
in the experimental stage, and although the results appear to give 
groat hope for the future, it must be many years before it can be so 
employed as to make any sensible diminution in the numlifr of 
victims. 

The system adopted by these learned doctors is that of l^stenr, 
the scope of which, since its first inception, has become so widely 
extended as to embrace many diseases formerly regarded as incur- 
able, but now found to l)e more or less amenable to the new treat- 
ment, which consists of inoculation with attenuated virus of the 
disease itself, or with the blood-serum of aninmh which have been 
immunised by the process, the treatment being employed not only as 
a cure, but as a prophylactic. 

In the case of .snake-bite the remedy consists in the sulxsutaneoos 
injection of gradually increasing doses of the venom of deadly snakes 
until the animal treated becomes proof against the poison, [the 
blood-serum of an animal thus immunised, known as UTUivenine, or 
of the snake itself, being used to cure or protect others. The ani- 
nmls thus treated have been chiefly rabbits, rats, and pigeons, and it 
'is asserted that instead of being injured or weakened by the experi- 
ments, they gain in weight and vigour. 

The doses administered have been proportioned to the weight of the 
animal, and four methods of administration have been tried experi- 
roentcAly. In the first the venom and the antivenine were mixed to- 
gether before injection; in the second the two were Administered 
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separately but simultaneously in the third and fourth the antivenim 
was injected before and after the venom. The « latter is, of course, 
the only method applicable to actual cases of snake-bite, and it is of 
special interest to know how long after the bite antivmim inay*be 
relied on as a remedy, because .the poison of the more deadly of the 
snakes acts so quickly that no remedy can avdil unless close at hand. 
In some of Dr. Calmette’s experiments serum injected an hour, and 
even an hour and a half, after a large dose of venom seems to have 
effected a cure, which would at all events allow tinie for the appli- 
cation 'of the rei](ledy should any one competent to administer it be 
near at hand. 

But undofibtedly the chief value of aidimninc is its protective 
influence ; and here the question arises as to the durability of the 
immunity acquired by the injection of snake-venom, or the blood- 
serum of immunised animals ; this has not as yet been ascertained, 
but Dr. Frazer found it perfectly efficacious in a rabbit after twenty 
days. • 

Some very curious experiments conducted by Dr. Frazer tend to 
show that immunisation may to a certain extent be conveyed to the 
offspring of an immunised animal through the mother’s milk. A cat, 
whilst undergoing tlie process of inoculation with cobra venom and 
imfireiiltiCj gave birth to kittens which, whilst still fed solely with 
the mothers milk, were injected with cobra venom. One, when 
fifty-seven days old, was given twice the minimum lethal dose, and 
sho/ed only very alight symptoms of poisoning ; the other, when 
sixty^ine days old, succuctibed to thrice the minimum lethal dose of 
poison, the mother’s milk not being sufficiently antitoxic to so large 
a dose of venom, although sufficing for the smaller dose. 

This experiment is of great value as showing that immunity may 
be obtained by administration through the stomach as well as by 
subcutaneous injection, and that the milk of immunised animals is 
powerfully antitoxic. Dr. Frazer, indeed, believes that serpent 
venom, although apparently inert when taken internally, may really 
produce immunity, and it is to this point that I would particularly 
direct attention, because it would appear that souio of the lower 
races have long been accustomed to use the venom of the serpent as 
an antidote, having thus ignorantly anticipated the discoveries of 
modern science, and the object of this artfcle is to show the various 
remedies resorted to by non-scientilic folk in various parts of t|ie 
world for the cure of or protection against snake-bite. Most of these i 
are empirical and mingled with curious superstitions, but some are of 
undoubted value as curative or protective agents. 

It has long been suspected that Indian snake-charmers have some 
means of rendering themselves immune to the bite of the reptiles 
they handle so fearlessly, and it was this supposed immunity, added 
to the widespread belief that venomous serpents are protected against 
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thd v6noin of their own &nd t)thor scenes of serpents which led to 
Dr. Frazer’s experiments, . 

Nevertheless we hear from time to time of snake-charmers being 
lfiliA;| by the reptiles they handle, and of snaj^e-fights in which the 
vanquished succumbs to the venom ot the victor ; but these ipstances 
are comparatively rare,«nd in the case of the man may be the result 
of some laxity in the application of the preventive agent, whatever 
that may be. 

It is generally supposed that the serpents exhibited by snake- 
charmers have been deprived of their fangs, and , this is ddubtlesa 
often the case, whilst one inst&nce at least is recorded in which the 
month of the snake had been sewn together to prevent it from biting. 
The writer noticed at the Ceylon Exhibition, given some years ago 
in London, that one of the snake-charmers, finding the cobra he was 
exhibiting becoming too lively and aggressive, seized the reptile by 
the neck and thrust it hastily into the small round basket in which 
it was carried, at the same time pushing it with a voluminous white 
cloth at which it bit savagely. Having almost closed the lid of the 
basket, the man drew away the cloth violently, thus doubtless 
dragging out the fangs which were fastened in it : he then secured 
the basket and carried it away. This, of course, required a largo 
amount of cool courage as well as great quickness of hand and eye, 
all which qualities must be doubly necessary in capturing and taming 
these deadly reptiles. But if we are astonished at the skill and 
dexterity displayed by Indian snake-charmers, still more mu^t we 
marvel at the hardihood of the American Indians, who, ii^ their 
snake-dances, not only handle the deadly rattlesnake with impunity, 
bnt absolutely carry, it about in their months. 

There is reason to suppose that in both hemispheres those who 
handle these venomous reptiles have found some means of rendering 
them innocuous. What this means is has yet to be discovered ; but 
probably in some cases it consists of anointing the body with some 
preparation distasteful to snakes. Navarette, a Spanish monk, 
writing of The Chinese Empire at the beginning of the last century, 
says of the snake-charmers : “ They said those that carried the snakes 
were anointed with the juice of several herbs, so that, though they 
bit, they could do them no harm.” It has often been noticed that 
the snakes turn their heads away from the charmer, and appear sick 
and disgusted, and it can hardly be doubted that these reptiles are 
^adected by certain odours which are repellent to them. Hence a 
piece of deer-skin is said to afford protection to the wearer, bat 
whether that applies to all deer-sidn, or only to that of the mhsk- 
deer, is not specified.’ Some natives drag a piece of deernddn 
betw^ their toes in walking as a protection, and they haoe doabUess 
proved its efficacy. 

‘ Ihe author ot PUaivra Afoot, Afidd, and Afloat says, “Most U tiw soMlldaer 
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A nearer approach to the remedies of Dr. Frazer was given in the 
discussion of his paper, by Professor Stokvis, of Amsterdam, wha^ 
said that in the Dutch colonies it is customary for the snake- 
catchers to prepare themselves/ before starting, by rubbing all over 
their skin a powder made from the dried heads of snakes, with their 
poison-glands. As a result of this precaution they either are not 
bitten, or they are rendered immune against the effects of bites.” ^ 
But. immunity^ is also sought, and probably obtained, by the 
ingestion of poi^ns, and it is a noteworthy fact that the little 
JBushman, low as he is in the scale of humanity, has to some extent 
anticipated Dr. Frazer’s experiments, for he boldly swallows the 
poison-bag of the cobra and other venomous snakes, believing that 
he can thus protect himself from their bite.* In the Graaff Behut 
Adverti.'^cr for June 25, 189G, it is stated that Dr. Laurence, of Cape 
Colony, knew a Kaffir boy (age 25) who could handle the most 
deadly snakes, suffering them to bite him with impunity, which he 
said was owing to the fact that when a child, while playing in the 
veldt, a puff-adder fastened on his leg ; he called to his father, who 
killed the puff-adder and removed the poison-glands, lie then made 
little pellets of mud, dipped them in the poison, and administered 
one occasionally to the boy, which cured him and apparently ren- 
dered him immune. 

TJie aborigines of Australia are fearless hunters of snakes, which 
they.^ill dislodge from high trees, and, although we do not read of 
their swallowing the poison-bag, like the Bushman, they greedily 
devour the whole reptile, even pounding up the bones and swallowing 
them, and iu this way they may, perhaps unintentionally, acquire 
protection from the bite. But vegetable poisons are those most 
generally employed for the purpose of preventing the deadly effects 
of snake-bite. These are commonly named snake-weeds, or snake- 
roots, and are sometimes chosen from some fancied resemblance’ to 
the reptile ; but, according to Miss Gordon Camming, the ‘‘ Tamil 
coolies are said to eat a small portion of the nux vomica bean daily 
as an antidote against snake-bite.” * 

Niebuhr, treating of Arabian medicines, says that Aristolochia 
semper virens is used as a cure and preservative from snake-bite. If 
this be drunk for forty days, a man is in no future danger of being 
bitten. 

are preserved by ilie odonr they emit, A bit of fresh deer-skin will keep off snakes 
and the odonr of mnsk will suffocate them. Very few reptiles will go near a musk- 
deer, and even the most seemingly helpless creatures appear to be famished with a 
weapon a^nst its most common antagonist." 

^ BrinSk MedMl Journal, August 17, 1390. 

* Ur. Bolton, LR.C.P., writing in the in 1886, stated that the netiw in 

BehhunuhuMl, Namoqnaland, Demaraland, and the Kalahari are in the habit of ex- 
traotittg the poison-gland from a snake immediately it Is killed, squejting it into 
their months, and that they thereby appear to acquire absolute immunity from the 
affaets of inska-bite* 

' f 2Vv tbgff Ytm te vol. L p. 196. 
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Dr. Schliemann relates that daring his excavations at Hissarlik, 
.where poisonons snakes were found among the stones as far down as 

from ,thirty-three to thirty-six feet: * 

• • 

I had hitherto been astonished to see my workmen take hold of the 
reptiles witli their hands and play with them ; nay, yesterday I saw one 
of the men bitten twice by a viper without seeming to trouble himself 
about it. When I expressed my horror lie lau^^hed, and said that he and 
all his comrades knew that there were a great many snakes in this hill, 
and they had, therefore, all drunk a decoction of the snake-weed which 
grows in the district-, and which rpnders the bite harmless. Of course I 
ordered a decoction to bo brought to me, so that I also may be safe from 
their bites.'^ 

But he adds : 

I should, however, like to know whether tliis deeoetion would be a 
safeguard again>t the fatal etl’cets of the bite of (lie hooded cobra, of which 
in India 1 have seen a man die within half-an-hour.’^ ‘ 

So far tho remedies of which we have treated must be classed 
under the head of prophylactics, their use being intended to prevent 
rather than to cure, and among these it will be seen that, to a 
certain extent, tlie ignorant savage and untaught peasant have 
anticipated the scientific remedy uf the Edinburgh Professor in 
employing the venom of the snake to counteract itself. 

When, however, we come to remedicv^*, or supposed remedies^ for 
the actual bite, we shall find some possessing more or less ther/ijy^-utic 
value, whilst others belong wholly to empiricism and superstition. 

There is a story told by Lobo, the desuit traveller in Abyssinia 
( 1622 ), which is a good illu.stration of the superstitions relating to 
serpents current in his day, and the remedies for snake-bite then 
in vogue : 


“I wa.s," ho says, in threat danger of rny life, for, as I lay on the 
ground,! perceived myself .seized vvitli a ]>ain which caused mu to ri.'^e, and 
saw, about four yards from me, ono uf tho.^e serpents that <lart tlmir poison 
at a distance ; although I ro?^^ before lie ranje very near me, J yet felt tho 
efiects of hi.*^ poisonous breatli, and if I liad lain a little lunger had cer- 
tainly died. 1 had reconr.'-a* to l)e7.oar, a sovereign remedy against these 
poisons, which I alway.s car rie<l about me. 7'hese serfwmt.s are nut long, 
but have a bnly .short and thick, and their bellies speckle<i witli brow'n, 
black, and yellow. They have a wide month, with which they draw in a 
laigG quantity of air, and, Jiaving r<*tained it for somu time, eject it with 
Msuch force that they kill at four yards di.stance.” 

Then he adds pagely, “ I only escaped by being somewhat farther 
from him,’^ and continues : 

^ Schtiemann’s Trotf, 117. 

* This was doubtless a puff -adder, which is no iiuned from Its pocoUaiity of 

I ^ 1 ? breath ; but, althoagb very venomous, we Dcvor now hear of 
Its killing by its breath. 
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This danger, however, was not much to be regarded in comparison of 
Mother which my negligenco brought gie into. As 1 was picking up a 
skin that lay upon the uround I was stung by a serpent that left his sting* 
in my finger. I at least picked an extraneous substance, about the Mg^ess 
of a hair, out of the wound, whicFi I imagined was the sting. This sliglit 
wound I took little notice of till my arm grew inflamed all over ; in a 
short time the poison infected my blood and I felt the most terrible con- 
vulsions, which wc'*"o interpreted as certain signs that my death was near 
and inevitable, I leceivcMl now no benefit from bezoar, the horn of the 
unicorn, or any of ^tiio usual antidotes, but found myself obliged to make 
use of an extraordinary remedy, which I submitted to with extreme 

reluctance.” 

^ • 

What this extraordinary remedy was we are not informed, but he 
sCdds : 

“ This submission and obediences brought the blessing of Heaven upon 
me; nevertl unless, I continued indisposed a long time, and had many 
symptoms wliich made' me f(jar that all danger was not yet over. I then 
took clover of gai lick, tlioiigh witli a great aversion from the taste and 
smell. I was in this comlition a whole month, but at length 3’outh and a 
happy constitution sui inounted the malignity and I recovered my former 
health.” ^ 

In this narrative we are introduced to two species of serpent 
unknown to zoologists, and to several remedies which would be 
scorned by science ; nevertlieless one of the remedies held its own 
for#i long series of years, and it is doubtful whether it is yet wholly 
disc^^eded. 

The bezoar or bezears, for tliere are several kinds, were so highly 
valued that they were often encased in gold, and handed down as 
heirlooms. The Ivnchch’jHi^hit Jlritanuhv^ eighth edition, has a long 
article upon them, but the word does not appear in the ninth edition, 
probably because the scientific editor regarded it as among lapse^ 
superstitions. Glancing at the description given in the Encijdopadicb 
we find the bezoar described as a calculous concretion found in the 
stomach of certain aulinala of the goat kind, composed of concen* 
trical coats having a little cavity in the centre containing a bit of 
wood, straw, hair, ('vc. Tliis is evidently such a substance as is 
frecpiently found in the stornacli of ruminant animals, but it does not 
tally with the bezoar described by Lord Lytton in Jiis Strange 
Storg as used in Corfu by the peasants, and which had never been 
known to fail but once, and then it had not been used until after 
the lapse of twenty-four hours. This was a stone almost black iiff 
hue, which was applied to the wound caused by the bite of a 
venomous snake, to which it adhered, absorbing the poison and falling 
off when, saturated. It was then thrown into milk, when it dis- 
gorged the poison, which appeared as a green scam floating on the 
milk. When dry it was again ready for use. This was, donbtlees, 

. * “ Lobo’s Voyage to Abystiuia.” PinkerimCn vol. i. 
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an Oriental bezoar, which is more esteerned than the Occidental, the 
latter being rougher, lighter i/i colour, and larger, eometimea as 
large ^ a goose s egg, whilst the Oriental is seldom larger than a 
walnut. 

Dr. Johnson derives the name bezoar from the Persian words pa 
(against) ::ahar (poison), and describes it as “a medicinal stone formerly 
in high esteem as an antidote, and brought from the East Indies, 
where it is said to be found in the dung of an animal of the goat kind 
called pfZ(ni^ the atone being formed in its belly, and growing to the 
size of an acorn, and sometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Its , 
formation is now said to be fabulous. The name is applied to 
several chymical compositions designed for antidotes ; as mineral^ 
solar, and jovial bezoars.’' 

That bezoars were often manufactured is certain, as also that they 
were employed as antidotes to poison in any form ; those denomi- 
nated JocUd being, doubtless, used to detect and destroy poison in 
the wine cop, but it was as the serpent-stone that they were chiefly 
famous. Sir Emerson Tennant described some of these, black and 
highly polished, as used in C’e^lon for the cure of the bite of the 
cobra. 

The common and well-nigh universal use of these bezoars seems to 
prove that there was some efficacy in them, when properly prepared, 
so as to be highly absorbent; but superstition soon seized upon^tbe 
serpent-stone,” and gave its name to every stone which had upon 
it little cavities whether absorbent or not ; hence the serpent-^g of 
the Druids, glass beads, and those spindle- whorls known as pixies’ 
wheels, were all accredited with the properties of the bezoar, whilst 
the mysterious origin of the famous nostrum gave rise to innumerable 
fables. Aveozoar, an Arabian physician, descril>e8 it as generated 
df the tears of stags, who, after eating serpents, used to run into 
the water up to the nose, wh^^re they stood till their eyes began to 
ooze a humour, which, collecting under the eyelids, gradually 
thickened and coagulated, till, being grown hard, it was thrown off 
by the animal in rubbing frequently. It is not a little interesting 
to find a variant of this fable still credited in India. 

Mr. Crooke, in his Popular JUligion of Nortiurn hidia^ saya : 
It is still believed that when a goat kills a snake it eats it, and 
then ruminates, after which it spits out a manka or bead, which, 
^hen applied to a snake-bite, absorbs the poison and awella. If it 
is then put into milk and squeezed the poison drops oat of it like 
Uood, and the patient is cured.' If it is not pot into milk it will 
bnrat in pieces.” The treatment of this stone by milk in order to 
eUmina^ the poison is similar to that of the Corfa beacAr, wbilat 
new mUk, administered internally in large quantitieSi is highly 
esteemed as a remedy for snake-bite the Dotoh at the Oape* 

* Op. eii. p. 330. 
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This, iir coDjanctioa with salt water and the “ serpent-stone,’' is said 
by Thnnberg to hare effected the cure of a man who had been bitten 
by a Hnghals, rendering him iostantly blind, which blindness •con- 
tinued for a fortnight. “ An incision was made round the wonnH 
with a knife, and the foot washed with salt water ; he drank new 
milk copiously, end that to the quantity of several pailsful* in a night, 
but cast it all up again. After this the serpent-stone was applied to 
the wo?yid. By means of this he gradually recovered.” 

The 'use of salh as a remedy seems also widespread ; it is used 
qnipirically in^India and America, but a recent instance of its use in 
South Africa seems to show that it is really, to some extent, a cure 
when judiciously applied. 

The case alluded to was communicated to a South African paper 
by Mr. Bowker, a name well known at the Cape. He relates that a 
Kailir was bitten by a cobra just above the ankle, the fangs drawing 
blood. “ Then,” says Mr. Bowker, 

“ Thei’e being no time to lose, and no ‘ CVofl's Tincture ’ at hand, I at 
oiu ‘0 cut a ci-oss over the pliice wIk.tc the fangs entered, causing the blood 
to flow freely by sucking the poison out. I apj)licd fine salt to the wound, 
kept the leg quiet, and adniinisteri^d small doses of brandy, a dessert 
spoonful eveiy half-hour, until he became dead drunk. This proces.s lasted 
for about twelve hours. The next day he was (juite blind, the second i\a,y 
he could 9CH* a little, the third, fourth, and fifth day he still complained of 
sligh^giddiness ; the sixth day he was quite well and able to do his work.” 

Mr.**Bowker says his father had often used salt successfully as a 
remedy in similar cases ; but it is easy to see that the suction and 
the brandy were probably tbe most important factors in the cure. It is 
not, however, everybody who would have tbe courage to apply suction 
in a Sue of snake-bite. The slightest abrasion of the lips or tongue 
would probably prove fatal; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
tba bezoar which, when properly absorbed and promptly applied, per- 
formed the same good office as tbe human month without risk, should 
be regarded as something magical. Tbe wonder is that it should 
have dropped out of use instead of having been taken np and 
improved by modern science. The reason, however, of this neglect 
is not hard to find : the fabulous origin and magical properties attri- 
buted to it, and shared by stones of no therapeutic value, rendered 
it an object of ridicule, and obscured whatever merit it might possess, 
so that in a scientific age no physician dared to recommend it, lest 
he should be deemed a believer in magic. 

There can, however, be no doubt whatever of tbe value o£ suction 
i^ the case of any poisonous bite, and even the savage ahorigiues of 
New South •Wales have learnt to apply it to snake-j^te, after which 
they enoobrage bleeding by the apfdication of pieces of hot (^Mssum- 
ikin froquMitly changed. 

‘ For paa read iwK^'m 
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Mr. Gomme, in an article mpon ^^Totemism in Britain in the 
Archtt'oloffiml gives an instance in which the therapeutic 

value of suction has passed into the empirid stage ; he says that 
^‘'Totems assist their clansmen by ‘acting as doctors ; one of the 
snake class of Asia Minor believing that if bitten by an adder they 
had only to put a snake to the wound and their totem would suck 
out the poison.” Here we seem upon the verge of that curious and 
widespread worship of the serpent which is a survival from pre- 
historic times, and may still b^ traced in both hemispheres in many 
superstitions ‘ and almost identical usages, by which the snake, 
regarded as* the totem, or the abode of a deceased ancestor, may be 
propitiated. Hence, the snake may not be killed, and should a man 
be bitten he must not mention the fact. In India they say, “ A 
rope has touched me ; ” ^ in America the prescribed formula is, “ I 
have been scratched by a briar ; ” and as' a natural sequence the 
remedy is in the form of a charm, sometimes, but not always, com- 
bined with herbal medicines and outward applications. 

The following is the prescription of a C-herokee medicine-man 
for snake-bite, as given in 'Mr. ^Mooney's Fortnvbr of the 

C!(frob'*s, in the Smithsonian Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Vol. VII. Rub tobacco-juice on the bitr for some time, or if 
there be no tobacco, just rub on saliva once. In rubbing it on, one 
must go around four times. Go around towards the left, and blow 
four times in a circle. This is because on lying down th^ snake 
always coils to the right, and this is just the same as uncoiling it.” 
This prescription is accompanied by a song of wliich Mr. Mooney 
gives the translation : 

Li.^ten ! Ha? It is mdy ;i common frog which Ii;is passed by 
and put it into you. 

Listen! if a! It is only an U.Mi’gi whicli has pa>sed by and 
put it into yon/’ • 

Here the frog takes the place of the briar, and is spoken of as 
the aggressor, in order that the rattlesnake may not be olTended 
by being named. “ When one dreams that he has been bitten by a 
snake he must be treated as thouirh actually bitten, or the same 
effects will follow a year or so later,” 

Mrs. Stevenson, w'ho descril)es graphically the way in which 
rattlesnakes are handled by the Sia at their annual raiu ceremonial, 
says that those taking part in it, who are always either members of 
the snake society or novices entering one of the degrees of the 
society, are purified by taking an emetic for four days before tlie 
ceremony. This emetic is made of the stalks and roots of two 

* Snakes/* Mr. Crooko, should of courso be addressed enpbemlsiically as 
‘maternal uncle, tiger/ or ‘rope,* and if a snake bites you, you should never men* 
tlon Its name, but say a roi>e has touched me.* Ico, p, t75. . 
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plants crushed and mixed with water > but she says this emetic is 
nSt given, as has been supposed by some, in order to prevent the 
poisonous effects of snake-bite, but simply by way of purification. 

Medicine for snake-bite,” she- adds, “is employed only after ode 
has been bitten ; for this purpose the Sia use the plant Aplopapiis 
i<pinnlo8us,^\n conjunction with k6.-v:al-aiio^ a mixture of the pollen 
of edible and medicinal plants. An ounce of the plant medicine 
is put into a quart of water and boiled ; about a gill or so is drunk 
warm three times*daily during the four days, and the afflicted part 
bathed with th*' tea and wrapped with a cloth wet with it. An 
hour after each draught of the tea a pinch of the lcA*wai-aite is 
di:nnk in a gill of water. The patient is secluded four days.” The 
reason for the seclusion is a curious superstition which prevails 
among the Zunis as well as the Sia, which is that, should the 
sufferer look upen a nursing mother, death would result.* 

When, however, we read of the way in which the rattlesnakes are 
handled by members of the society at this ceremonial, being first 
captured and placed in sacred vases, then each taken out separately, 
handed from one to another, allowed to twine round the neck, 
replaced in the vases, carried therein by men to a considerable 
distance, agjiiu taken out separately and allowed to escape, we cannot 
help thinking that these men must have found some means of pre- 
veuting the ri'ptiles from biting, ov of rendering themselves im- 
mune j; and, indeed, we find among the Ojibwa the rattlesnake itself 
used, mixed with other tilings, to concoct a magic medicine. The 
rattlesnake is partially crushe d and hung up, the drippings being 
collected and dried, and used in a powdered form,* They also use 
ArUloloc.hiii Virginian or black snake-root, chewed and 

spat upon the wound, as a cure for snake-bite. 

Another famous remedy among the American Indians is the 
rattlesnake-weed, so called because it is believed that when rattle- 
snakes fight the one W(»uuded resorts to this plant and is cured.® 
The seed of this weed is furnished with sharp barbs called stickers in 
California, and we are told that the early settlers made their herds- 
men always carry a bottle of extract of this jilant to treat therewith 
any cattle or sheep which might be bitten, and it is affirmed that the 
remedy was always effectual. Although the American Indians hold 
the rattlesnake in veneration, regarding it as a beneficent and pro- 
tective genius, and not suffering it to be killed within the limits of 
the camp by their own people, they gladly allow the white man to 
destroy it, but there is always a dread of offending their powerful 
divinity. Hence the objection to namo the offender when a man 

^ Eleventh innunl Jleport of (he Bureau of Kthmh>gy Smithsouiau Report, 1)8. 

* Query, le not this Himilar to Dr. Frazer's blooil-borura ] 

^ 1 have not entered into the disputed assertion that snakes and mongooses or 
lohnenmons when bitten resort to certain herbal remedies, as these herbs have never 
identified. 
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has been bitten, and the anxiety not to speak of the mysteries of the 
medicine-dances except when the rattlesn^es are hibernating, so 
that (they cannot hear. When Mr. Stevenson wished to possess him- 
self of one of the ancient vases in 'which the snakes are placed at 
the Sia ceremony, he was told, “ These cannot be parted with : they 
are so old that no one can tell when the Sia first had Jujem ; they 
were made by our people of long ago ; and the snakes would be 
very angry if the Sia parted with those vases.” Afterwards^he was 
waited upon by the members of the council of the Snake society, and 
the hniffuitc (priest) thus addressed him : 

“ You have couie to us as a friend ; wo havt‘ learned to regard you as a 
brother, and we wish to do all we can for you ; we are sorry wo cannbt 
give you one of the vases ; wo talkod about letting you have one, but w'e 
concluded it would not do ; it would excite the anger of the snakes, and 
perhaps all of our women and little ones wovdd be bitten and die. You 
will not be angry, for our hearts are yours.” 


In the end, however, the vicar of the society conveyed one of the 
vases to Mr. Stevenson secretly, urging him to pack it up at once, 
meanwhile depositing a sacred plume in it, sprinkling it with meal, 
and praying with tears running down his cheeks.* 

Sacred meal, which plays such an important part in all the 
American ceremonies, being always sprinkled upon people and places 
to sanctify them, is freely showered upon the rattlesnakes us^jd in 
the snake -dances, and they are said to devour it, licking it ijx with 
their forked tongues ; corn pollen is used instead of meal by the 
snake society, as more acceptable to the honnaitf. In all these 
American ceremonies a line of sacred meal, or corn pollen, is drawn 
round the altar, or in certain directions, forming a sanctuary wjithin 
which no one is permitted to enter ; the spirits worshipped alone 
are supposed to cross this line and to animate their images or 
fetishes placed upon or around the altar. 

Both in America and in India snakes are connected with the 
elements, and propitiatory ceremonies are held and offerings made 
to induce the snake god to send rain. In India there are numerous 
survivals of the serpent-worship which formerly prevailed very 
extensively, but Mr. Crooke says, “ So far as I am aware, the only 
place in the Himalaya where the living snake is worshipped is at 
the foot of -the Kotung Pass.” * As may be supposed, however, the 
superstitions connected with a worship once well-nigh nniveraal and 
of which innumerable shrines still remain, are nnmerons, and among 
th|m are many cures for snake-bite. All through Upper India^ saya 
Mr* Crooke, the stock remedy for snake-bite is the ojha^ or aoroerer 
~a performance known as jhAr p/wbiX*, conaiating of a aeries of 
paaaea and incantations which is aupposed to disperse the venom« 


j 


Fvpular Jidtgton and FMdare of Nifrtkert^ India. W* GfOOke^ B.A. 
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“ In Hoshangabad there were once two brokers, Rijwa and Soral ; the 
ghost of the formoi: cures snake-bite and that of the latter ^ttle murrain. 
The moment a man is bitten he must tie a string, or a strip of his dress, 
in five knots and fasten it round his neck, crying ‘ Mercy, 0 god B^jwa ! ' 
To call on Ghori Badshgih, the Delhi Emperor who conquered the country, 
or Rdmji Das Bdba, will do as well. At the same time he makes a vow to 
give so much to the god if ho recovers. When he gets home they u^ 
various tests to ascertain if the poison is in him still. They take him in 
and out ov'^r the threshold and light a lamp before him, acts which have 
the effect of developing latent poison. They then give him salt and the 
leaves of the bitter nm-treo. If ho can take them he is safe. If he 
cannot take them t^ie whole village goes out and cries t(J Rijwa Deo until 
ho recovers. No dne (Sir 0. A. Elliott’s informant told him) had ever 
been known to die of a snake-bite after this treatment, but the god has no 
powder over thd dreaded hiacohra. " * 


• This biscobra, or poison-headed serpent, is said to be so venomous 
as to kill with its breath, like the African serpent o£ Father Lobo, 
and like the famed poison maiden of Indian story. 

In Ahmadnagar snake-bite is cured by taking the victim to 
BhurobaH temple and giving him crushed nim leaves mixed with 
chilies to oat, whilst nim branches are waved round his head. 

The uim-tr^ei in India seems to take the place of the ash in 
Europe as a protection from snakes and witches ; but the womeu in 
the North-Western Provinces make a wavy line of flour round their 
dwellings as a magic circle over which snakes may not pass. Thip 
use of flour is an approach to that of the sacred meal of the Ameri- 
can Indians, whilst the American offering of ])lumea of different 
birds .to their deities is paralleled in India by the smoking of the 
tail-feather of a peacock in a tobacco-pipe as a charm against 
snake-bite. 

It is not easy to understand why the peacock’s feather should be 
chosen for this charm ; had it been an eagle plume, such as is used 
iu America, the meaning would be clear, as Guruda, the eagle, is 
the deadly enemy of snakes, and a propitiatory offering of one of 
his feathers to tlie snake-god would seem appropriate. 

In India also it is a crime to kill a snake, entailing leprosy upon 
the descendants of the man who commits it, which can only be cured 
by rubbing the leprous spots with earth from a serpent’s hole, and 
making a pilgrimage to some serpent shrine, wriggling round the 
shrine several times, in imitation of the gliding motion of a ser-* 
pent. Miss Gordon Camming describes a plant, ^ the seeds of 
which are apparently used as a charm. They are known as Nagu* 
iioLtam^ or snake’s fangs, because they have sharp curved points like 
teeth, which inflict a very painful scratch. These are offered to 
snakes with a small bowl of milk to propitiate them. ^ 

in what manner the imagination can so act upon the nerve centres 

• # • 

' 1 JP^mitor Jidigwn and Foikdore in Xorthern Jndia^ pp. W. Crooke, B. JL 

* Ip&f Ooidon CummiDg, Tnoo Tmn in Ceywn^ Pi IS?. 
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as to cure actual disease is da unsolved, if not an insoluble, problem. 
That it does so act sometimep appears probable from the numerous 
so-called miracles and faith cures recorded; but that the deadly 
venc^m of a cobra could be neutralised by^he superstitious rites 
traceable to the ancient worship of the serpent passes the bounds of 
credibility. Therefore, in cases of recovery it may be assumed either 
that the bite was not that of a deadly snake ; that it was inflicted 
when the poison-bag had been emptied by recent use lor th A the 
man had become immune through some counter poison previously 
absorbed. \ 

As regards the antidotes at present in use, Dr. Cunningham, of 
Calcutta, seems to have proved by a variety of experifiients that all 
are practically useless ; nevertheless, many of them have certainly 
been found efficacious in some cases, although not always to be 
depended upon. There can be no doubt that a ligature, immediate 
scarification or excision of the bite, suction to encourage bleeding, 
the copious injection of strong ammonia, and much br^dy taken 
internally will cure the bite of many snakes. “ Croft's Tincture ” is 
also relied upon as a specific at the Cape. The materials of which 
it is composed are not fully known, but doubtless ammonia is one, 
and its efficacy has often been attested, although not invariably 
effectual . 

• Sir William McGregor, in a paper read before the Koval Colonial 
Institute, speaking of the natives of New Guinea, says : 

Many ot‘ them have come ro know the h»*ncfii*ial roults r)f .^eoddy 
applying permaiiiranate of pota.^h to vsnakc-biie, and will hurry to a mis- 
sionary or Goveann nut oUic5r to liave tliis tiicd. Snakes are iiiiinorous, 
and often their kiti' i.s deadly, and in .^oirn» di.-^ti ic ts di'[>lorably so. OlUcors, 
in dealing with merit casc', are in^tructed to pincli up kotween tin? finger 
and thumb, or with a forci p-, a ."iiiall hit c)f skin including rlu' {>unctiire, 
to cut llii." (»ut .•‘hai’ply, an<J to iid» the crystal'; of pta manganate of potxsli 
into the wounfl. and then to administer soinr ainirionia. or brainly ” ; and 
he adds : “ riier*- has been so far rca.-oii to ho Niti>lii*d with the results." 


Of salt as a remedy in South Africa, India, and America we have 
have already spoken. In some parts of India tho blood of the lizard 
is regarded as a remedy, and a similar remedy, that of turtle blood, 
was formerly esteemed at the Cape. Thnnberg gives an instance of 
its effectual use, hut so many other remedies were tried at the same 
time that it would be hard to say which was the true antidote. A 
man was bitten on the hand by a venomous serpent, the hand was 
scarificed immediately, and a cupping-glass applied to extract the 
poison. It was then steeped in a solution of vitriol, which is said to 
become rjoite black, then an anioa was applied, aod afWwards 
tnrtle blood, which last got the credit of the care. It was laidr on 
the Wbnnd in a dry state, and was said to liquefy and show rigns of 
effetreecence, “ because the poison of serpents has a stronger affinity 
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for turtle blood than for human blcbd, se as to attract the poison to 
itself/' . • 

%A somewhat similar remedy appears* to be still in vogue in Wales^ 
for a friend informs me that her son having been bitten on the 
thumb by a viper^ in a wood in Wales, which almost cost hini his 
life, the peasants all told her she ought to have tried the local 
remedy, that is, to kill a fowl, cut it open, and insert the wounded 
part withinN^e hot and bleeding carcase/ This somewhat barbarous 
practice is doubtless a survival from some old-time superstition of 
the use^f blood aa an antidote ; but the dried turtle blood of Thnn- 
berg seems an approach to the serum treatment of Calmette and 
Vrazer. The •experiments of the former show that the serum of 
some animals is naturally antitoxic to a small extent, especially that 
of the ichneumon, but whether that is the case with the turtle and 
lizard we do not know. 

Dr. Calmette finds that hypochlorite of lime will destroy serpent 
venom, and recommends its injection in the parts near and into the 
wound itfelf, after the serum has been injected in the abdomen^ 
which again suggests the pre-scientilic mode of the application of 
external remedies to the wound, some of which have certainly been 
found eflicacious, as, for instance, Croft's Tincture in South Africa. 
It is said that Cotewayo had a specitic never known to fail, in the 
form of a grey powder, but the composition of this, as of Croft's 
Tincture, is unknown. The chief remedy of the native doctors is 
be the root of the Ast* r ffspcvy a small plant, somewhat like 
the dr^’sy, with lilac-cx>lourod flowers ; but this is only one of many 
reputed herbal remedies. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the discovery of a truly trust- 
worthy specitic for snake-bite is the difference in the strength and 
quality of the venom of different species of snakes. It is generally 
agreed that tho Indiaii cobra di capello is the most deadly of all, 
but there are other Indian snakes, as w^ell as some in South Africa, 
Egypt, Australia, aud the American rattlesnake, which are almost as 
venomous, although the effect of tlie poison is not the same, and not 
usually so quickly fatal. The bite of some of the South African 
snakes produces temporary blindness, whilst with some of those of 
Australia it is the kidneys which are chiefly affected. It is there- 
fore easy to see the diiliculties which attend the discovery of a 
remedy which will counteract the poisonous bite of all species* 
This, however, Dr. Calmette claims to have found in his antf- 
venomons serum, which he says is equally efficacious for oaring 
the bite of the cobra <ti co'pcUo and irimcrlMntrns of Asia, the naja 
hdij^ and of Africa, the crotalu.'i of America, the hotArops of 

* Tho DntoA at tho Capo aro fully persuaded that there is nothing so efficactoos in 
drawing poifion of any kind from a wound as tho skin and flesh of a newly- 
slattghtorod animal such as a kid or lamb. 
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the West Indies, the varieties of and hiploeqphalus of 

Anstralia, and the vipers of Eorope ; bat the dose mnst be varied 
according to the species of snake, the age of the person bitten, and 
the time which intervenes between the bite ^nd the application of 
’ the remedy. After the injection of the sernm perspiration is to be 
encouraged, but the administration of ammonia and alcohol, both of 
which under the old system were looked npon as powerful agents 
for good, is denounced as positively hurtful, and the csiiterifiation of 
the wound is regarded ns unnecessary.' 

Although there can be little doubt of the eiH.'acy of the serum 
treatment of. snake-bite, it is hardly likely, at least for many years 
to come, to make any great redaction in the mortality caused by 
these reptiles ; for the natives, who are the chief victims, will require 
to be well assured of the efficacy of the remedy before they will 
submit themselves to the series of inoculations necessary to produce 
immunity, and the actual wound is generally receive4 in field or 
jungle remote from medical aid, so that the victim would undoubtedly 
succumb long before the remedy could be applied. Nevertheless, if 
only a few can be rescued, the labours of Drs. Calmette and Frazer 
will not have been in vain ; and if, meanwhile, they can so modify 
the remedy as to make it protective when taken internally, or 
curative when rubbed into the actnnl wound, so that it might be 
applied by the man bitten or his companion in the field, they would 
indeed deserve to be regarded as benefactors to the human race. 

.\. W. Br(’KLtP>D. 
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A KEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF^HE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

I. Evidences ok a Felt Want of Tmpressions of Sound in the 
* ltEMOTE Past History of Our Race. 

The aborigine rattles and drums, presumably because he must ; but’ 
his inordinate and childish love of rhythmic noise and movement 
has appealed but little to the sympathy and understanding of his 
observers. t)ne traveller will describe the drumming of native races 
as ludicrous, another will call it hideous, others content themselves 
with the assurance that contact with civilisation wop Id soon put an 
end to such extravagances; and Schweinfurth, in his Heart of 
Africa, unblushingly relates his act of treachery in pouring destruc- 
tive chemicals over the skins of his host’s drums to ensure rest for 
himself on the following night. 

It is natural, of course, that the breath of civilisation ^onld 
grady^lly subdue the aborigine’s boisterous rhythmic play, and now- 
adays we are getting to hear loss and less of it in the writings of 
ethnologists ; but in the early days of othnological research nothing 
is more common than to read expressions of amazement over the 
deep-rooted character of the natives’ love of rhythmic noise and 
movement, and the enormous proix)rtion of their lives spent under 
its influence. 

In the Transffrfiuns <•/ the America u Ethnolofjieal Socuti/ (vol, iii. 
p. 158) we are told that when Fray Bobadilla inquired of the natives 
the number of occasions of their drumming and dancing — that 
is to say, their festivals — he doubted whether he made them under- 
stand his question, for they gave him the names of the twenty 
days of the month. A comparative knowledge', however, of festal 
drumming and dancing in all parts of the earth leaves little doubt 
that the Indians thoroughly understood Fray Bobadilla’s question. A, 
daily celebration of drumming and dancing is no wonder in thef 
early stages of human history, either in the New or Old Worlds ; 
even writers who express no doubt about the fact cannot help dwelling 
on the difBculty of believing that so much time was spent in them. 
For instanoe, in relating the almost daily festivals ci the Aztecs, 
Mr. Prescott* observes that it is difficult to understand how *the 
ordinafy bnsiness of life conld have been compatible with these 
habits ; and Bancroft, in his Mtive JRaces, tells ns that the Call- 
Vou 2. o 
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fornians often continaed dramming iad dancing day and night, and 
sometimes entire weeks. They danced at a birth, at a marri^gCi 
at a bnrial ; they danced to propitiate the divinity, and they thanked 
the divinity for being propitiated by dancing. Hartwig, in his 
Tropical World, informs ns that 

‘‘ when the moon shines bright the spirits of the Ksst Afn^mn rise to 
their highest pitch, and a furious drumming, a loud clappWlg of hands, 
and a drowsy chorus summon the lads and lasses of the neighboAring 
villages to come Cut and dance ... at no other time does the East African 
look so serious, so full of earnest purpose.'* 

. As for wondering how the ordinary business of life v as compatibb 
with these rhythmic exorcises, they appear to h«av'e become the very 
storehouse of human skill in performing the business of life. It'is 
needless to point out the universal prevalence of the war-dance, and, 
where war was not the exclusive business of native life, we behold 
the actions of hunting and fishing drawn into the mysterious vortex 
of rhythmic exercise. By Australian tribes 

“ every action of finding tlio opo>s\iin. the ineirectual attempt to poke it 
out of its retreat, the smoking of it with a fire, and the killing of it by 
the hunters as it runs our, i> ivij^len d n<»t only by the words of the song, 
but also by the concerted ;n tior.> and inovomonts c*f the [)erformers in the 
pantoiftimic dancing’' {Journ. Anihr, Inst, vol. xvi. p. 

Bancroft tells us that the snaring of the elk and the coming of 
the salmon had a great celebration-day. And with regard ev'^n to 
courtly formalities, we learn, from ('rawfurd's //Isforf/ of the Jndini^ 
Archipfliofi*, that among the Javant*sc, 


“ if a warrior throws out a dciianci* to lii> em my, ii is <lone in a dance, in 
which he brandislics his sp ar ami kri-, pi onouncing .01 emphatic challenge. 
If a native of the .siime race ((jeieh^'s) runs .umuck, he braves death in a 
dancing po.^tiire, When tljoy Mvcai; eternal liaMed to their enemies, or 
fidelity to their friend*^, the .'olpumity is accmnpjmied by a dame. , . . 
All orders executCMl in the presence of ;t Javanese imaiarcli on public occa- 
sions are aecompariied by a danct*. W lien a meSs-age is to conveyed to 
the royal ear, the rnes.'>enger advances with a sol»‘mn clan<»e ami retreat^ 
in the same way. The amhassrulor.s from one prince in Java to another 
follow the same course when coming into and returning from the pre.sencc 
of the Sovereign to w hom they are deputed.” 


But no matter how many facts of this kind were qaoted/ it will 
still be said that dancing is mere play, and drama and rattlea are 
mere toys. This view, however, cannot bo correct unless we. are 
prepared to regard the aborigine’s life as a matter of play, and, 
indeed, everything that most decisively distinguishea his life from 


* Itcgarding American aborigines, »eo Bancroft's jVniiiir. vol. i. pa 67, 84, 112, 
m, 200, 243 , 353 , 4J6, 550 , 566 , 636 , 706 , 744 ; vol. ii. cb. 0. Alao 
^niksoman InMiiute, vol. il. p. 113 tt ; vol. ill pp. 342-^856. Bearding Alrlcati 

New Series, vol. li. p. 340 ; voL iii. p. 02, Of tuft Arabs, 
Harfwlg'a yVopiejrZ Wcrld, p. 117 . Of the Akka (Pigmi^ ficbweln faith's of 

^ (Cannibals), TrdJis. J&iaof. SoeUl^ vol. V. p« 44. 

^ Peninsnla, vol p. 79 ; of the Bill Tribes of ladia, vol.il. 

na 246. 277. 283. # 
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that of brates. Let us take, for imjtauce, the essentially human 
p6wer of fixed or prolonged reflection on things past and done. 
The savage sits and l:\roods, but does he sit and reflect ? We ^may 
well doubt it ; but we know for. certain that it is his habit, and has 
been the habit of his ancestors from time immemorial, to rattle and 
drum and^ance his reflections. 

Look at tl’^ war- dance, which, of course, dominates all other forins 
of rhythmic ext'rcise. Schoolcraft tells us of the American Indian 
that ^ 

“ Long hefoiv it conn s to Iiis turn to utter his stave or part of the 
cTiant, liis miinf has }»ecn worked up to tlu* uiost intense point of excite- 
inoiit. His imaginalion lias pictured the enemy, the ambush, and the 
onftot, the victory, and tlic liloeding victim writhing under his [u*oweaK. 
In tliought lie has already .^tamped him under foot, and torn off his 
reeking scalp. It would iO(juirc strong and graphic language to give 
utterance, in the sliapo of a snng, to all In- Las faiuaed, and sees, and feels 
on the subject. PJiysical e\citemcjit lia> .ab^oi'beil his energie.«. . . . The 
inspiring clrum and iny^tif I'attle cmnnninicate new energy to every step, 
wliile they sersa*, }»y tlu’ observation <jf tiie n.o->t exact time, to concentmte 
In's energy.” 


The fishing Indians of \ anc uiver Islands, when induced, on 
board II.M.S. l>f mstMtiun, to give a specimen of their dance, made 
a coil of rope, a life rail, or a handspike their enemies for the 
none**, and with stealthy bounds, and much turning and twisting, 
Oft cK, no my was pounced upon and scalped/’’ 

But* while tin* event of war ninj have been most enthusiastically 
dwelt upon by way of drum and dance, tliey are not the only 
events : every occurrence of life and nature which succeeded in 
drawing to itself a vestige of after reflection does so by way of drum 
and dancing — birth, age of puberty, marriage, death, bnrial, 
escaping a danger. 

Even a little chance event like the one related, for instance, by 
15. W. .Payton, in his Jinomi AVc* Z’ iilfnuJ : 

I was standing talking to li .Maori, when one of my fellow-countrymen 
inado a v* mark that the natives did not like ; in a moment he and hLs three 
companions wen* pickcnl up, and thrown bodily out through tho big door. 
'Fho e-xcitement of pitching oiit four pakekus had just been sufficient to 
I'ouse them up to tho proper pit<-h for tlaiioing ; and they did dance.** 

But the inost remarkable and suggestive aspect of dram and^ 
rattle, os aids to the nascent human impulse to dwell on things, 
occurs, I think, in tho rudest tendencies to social interest. Can we 
imagine savages moving towards each other fraternally on the spur of 
their own powers of social insight ? Yet these men, with whom 
Darwin would sooner deny blood-relationship than he would with 
some bmteS| could, under the spell of drum and dance, become 
veritable, cosmopolitans. 

> ifem. dniA. iSbe. Xond., voK lit. p. 2(14. 
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The Califoriiian Maokalnos, who dram and danoe to the stranding 
of a whale, the soanng of an elk, and the coming of the salmon, 
hav^ a great celebration>day once a year, it;hen the neighbooxing 
tribM join together to dance and, sing/ Among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, distant communities join from 
timA to time in dramming and dancing and song.* Among the 
Australian aborigines, many tribes join together to hofd a large 
ceremonial corroborry.* For the ceremony of the Botfa, even hostile 
tribes nnite.^ On festive occasions all the tribes (hill-tribes of 
India) freely, fraternise, and participate in the feasting and dancing, 
and old fends and dissensions are settled.* • 

Even the ancient world may yet be made to give back echoes of 
the drum and dance fostering an interracial spirit. 

“ Manifold are the shouts during the festival of Uaga ; the two 
lands are united to celebrate the funeral dances.” ’’ 

Does not such a consensus of facts raise a presumption that 
there is something at the root of the aborigine's habits of rhythmic 
exercise which has not received proper appreciation ? Gan we, at 
any rate, help admiring the downright 'cuteness of Dame Nature in 
patting rattles, and time-beating sticks, and drums into the hands 
of her untamed children? 

'We need not trouble ourselves at present with the question how 
she first came upon these nursery devices ; let ns rather try and 
appreciate their wonderful aptness for enticing the wild child«an^/ 
nature to keep on doing those very things that most decisively raise' 
them above the brute creation. , 

It may be stated comprehensively that, even in the civilised world, 
great forces, legal, social, religious, are still necessary to maintain 
what is distinctively human amongst us against the forces of brute 
impulse. How was it with the alrarigine ? 

This man does not introspect and write diaries ; but we may look 
at him and the ebvious facts of his environment Do we -not 
behold him dragged incessantly between a devil and deep sea — 
between the alternatives of brute passion and a dread of malignant 
powers above him ? A dread which is potent enough to engulf his 
senses, and render them of less use to him than they are to the 
very brutes. And in this turmoil the germs of human habit had 
to be, and were, as a matter of fact, maintained. How was tiiis' 
rendered possible ? Suppose, by way of fiction, we granted to these 
germs of human habit a coherence of their own apart from mttle, 
dram, and rhythmic exerdse. Suppose these habits had reached 
the stage at which we meet them in the aborigine, without the aid 
of, nursery devices; suppose that the aborigine’s fe^tdituMU^ the 


* Bancroft’* Native Saeee, toI. L p. 853. 

* Jaun. Antkr. Imt. vd. zti. p. m. 

« Ibid. voL it p. 269. • 3Wm«. AAiMf 

* Hyma toOtm*, Sayoa S«eord$ qftht i 


ti*^ New Soria*, wA vS. p, ttS, 
m, ir. p, 19. * 
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ezhortatioziB of his chiefs, xne^cine-meD, had an independent 
efidstence in his mind ; where would 6e the conditions necessary for 
bringing them to the Jore, to be dwelt on, and memorised ? 

Certainly, tradition and legend were bound up with conservative 
and propagating forces besides those of drum, rattle, and rhythmic 
exercise. « There was the terrible discipline of school, and initiation 
ceremonv ; would the most exacting devices for rivetting the 
disciple’s atte^^tion avail always if his senses were so many wide** 
open doors, leuirg in every prompting to his brute nature? I 
think not.; I doubt if there ever existed a cloister with walls thick 
enough to pretect his human recunLhmcnt from the sounds and sights 
of t^e brute world still so terribly near him. There is a pitiable 
aspect of this big human baby when we come to imagine him 
standing in red-toothed and red-clawed Nature, with no sensory 
protection for the sparks of humanity in him. Let ns not forget 
that, even with well-developed minds, possessed of clear and definite 
traditions, their meditations on these traditions are not without varioua 
sensory helps. When distraction came to our contcjiiiplative aborigine, 
the common light from sun and sky was not intercepted by dim glasa 
and filtered to him, as it were, through the faces and figures of his 
traditions. 

But let us drop the fiction, and give our big baby what Dame* 
Natnre took care somehow that he should have — namely, his drama 
rattles -and a transformation takes place: a temple springs 
into existence around him, not a temple of rock, not a temple to tho 
sense of sight, but to more cfiectual senses, senses whose roots strike 
deeper into this wild infant’s being — into his very body, namely, his 
muscular and auditory senses. Dauce and rattle and drum built 
the stones of this temple and sheltered him from red-clawed Nature 
while be nourished the germs of human habit within him. No other 
temple would be valid or possible at this threshold of man’s develop- 
ment. What would it avail, even if it were possible, to draw off 
vision, by absorbing it in majestic forms ? The muscular and bodily 
sensations, and the sense of hearing, were more powerful and domi- 
neoring over animal instinct and pussion — we know that ajiditory 
impressions enter the body and nuliutt^ there with a force unequalled 
by any other sense, except bodily and muscular. These senses would 
be restless watch-dogs of brute instinct ; but by dance and drum thib 
aborigine drew them ofi*, whilo what was human in him maintained 
aome sort of a coherence in his niiud. Drum and dance and rattle 
robbed thi nervous and muscular machinery of brute fear and appetite, 
of their best levers. 

Clan w^ wonder so much, then, that, l)efore they were mach 
inflnenced by contact with civilisation, aborigines in all parts of 
the earth were found passing an extraordinary proportion of their 
4 v 6B with the nerves and muscles of their bodies moving in waves of 
rhythmic excitement, whilst the air about them was puhatbg more 
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or less horridly with rhythmic bangs, and clangd,. and yells ? Can 
we wonder that dramming wd rhythmic exercise generally wefe 
fonnd clinging, as a great protective husk pund a fruit, around 
every distinctively human habit and tendency that the aborigine 
possessed ? 1 think that the ludicrous proportion of their time 

which natives spent in rhythmic excitement acquires jk sternly 
scientific aspect when we consider the extreme probaljility that it 
was because their ancestors got into the way of rattlq and drum and 
dance, tliat they came, wo shall not say to ^ny human habits 

at all, but, at any rate, to prc'n'nr and memorise such ag they did 
possess. 

II. lMrREi:S.MENT i)V Vi'C^L 0 kOAN> INTO THE SERVICE OF 

SiTPLYiNo HIE Felt Want ok brPHEssioNs of Sofxd. 

’fhe suggestions are many that arise from considering the fact that 
habits of drumming ami rhythmic exercise are found clinging around 
every distinctively human habit of aboriginal man, as a protective 
husk arourijd a fruit. 'I'he fact will make some think of the art of 
music. Of course', drumming and rattling and dancing constitute a 
sort of music at a very rude stage of devoi(q)ment. Hut experience 
in the study of aboriginal music hn.s proved that the student may 
expect litth‘ else bat confusion for his j»ains, if he brings modem 
ideas of highly developed n.n-ic to throw light on the al>origine’s 
drums and rattles ; for if place an entire Wagnerian orch#£jtn* 
beside them, they are not made more cornpn^hensible ; on the con- 
trary, we lose sight of them altogether in tht' wave of myster}’' that 
the thinking world has created mund the art of music* Ketnini- 
scences of ancient musical legends may occur to iny reader — for 
example, those of Orpheus and his lyre ; and something more than 
legend in the rumoured iiigh place of music in the educational 
systems of the ancient cultured nations. Tlm.se reminiscences maybe 
encouraging, but w»* must a.-^k no actual support from them in 
extracting the real signifi^'anoe out of our aboriginal drums and 
rattles. Th^f-c arc neither legends nor rumours, but things made 
by hands of little skill and o .iting considerable elfort; and whatever 
e!.«ie they suggest, there is on»* thing which they prove beyond the 
possibility of doubting — namely, that once upon a time, among the 
ancestors of tln;?e whom we new find making and naing thetu, 
iiftpressions .sound becarju.i a felt want — not merely the sounds 
that came fr(mi nature inevitably, but sounds over whose productioa 
they would have control. 

If these things tell us with absolute certainty that," at some more or 
less remote prehistoric period, impression.^ of sound became p felt want 
in onr race, it is worth while t(^ give the fact our fullest and most care* 
ful consideration, not at present with a view to finding out what was 
the nature of the felt want, but with a view to determining whether 
there was not something at onr remote ancestors* command to stippl^ 
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the felt waft — ^something mach easier of discovery than the rudest 
sounding instruments that could be* made by hand, I mean, of 
course, the voice, the .vocal apparatus, with all the means of breaking 
or checking the uttered sounds which lay at the command of aspirate 
breath, teeth, tongue, and Ups.' Hero was a sounding instrument 
ready, as it were, with wind and stops, one whose position in the 
body rendered it extremely liable to be shaken into sound by the 
very bodily incitement that is always found attending the felt want 
of rhythmic sotH^d* Would not its capabilities for supplying the 
felt want be forced upon the notice of our remote ancestors without 
calling for as, much ingenuity as was required to make even a time- 
beating stick ? The inference is, I think, well-nigh inevitable that 
where such impressions of sound became a felt want, the voice 
would be pressed into the service of supplying it as soon as, if not 
sooner than, anything made by liand for the purpose. 

What sounds the voice made, in its first tentative supplies of the 
want, is open to conjecture ; probably endless repetitions of similar 
sounds, harshly uttered — and decisively broken and separated to 
catch the rude ear. 'I'hey may have been guttural sounds, labial 
Bounds, aspirate sounds ; this is no great matter — what we have to 
grasp firmly is the fuel tliat some sucli sounds must have been pro- 
duced co|iiously, abundantly, and entirely apart from any prospect 
of their present or future usefulness.^ And now comes the question, 
if this is so, what has bec<mie of llie soundir — these labials, and gut- 
turals, and aspirates ? Have they died away in the echoes of wood 
and prairie like the bangs of drum and rattle ? I think not; it 
seems to me that we have entered upon one of the xpost interesting 
and important aspects of unwritten Iiiimau history, namely, the 
orUjin 0/ f/tr nnt nj ridi/t intni ninth' hd upvt ch ; in other 

words, the sounds made vocally to supply that very felt want whose 
reality in the remote past is vouched for by the traditional antiquity 
of drum and rattle or similar sounding things, became the articulate 
and rhythmical material of human language. 

It may be we are rushing upon ground where angels fear to 
tread, and we ought to be immediately checked with the question, , 
How do we know that human language did not exist before this 
want of impressions of sound was felt? How do we know that 
kpeech was not there to help create the want ? Certainly there is not 
the slightest prob ability that we shall ever get historic records of tho 
time when the ancestors of aborigines began rattling and dramming,^ 
in order to see whether they were already in possession of language. 
Langnage is ah old possession even among the rawest natives. 
When some natives of AuAralia wore asked why they uttered a 
certain piece of incantation, they re])lied, We got it frehn onr 

Some nativoM are fouml, in tho excitement of rhythmic exeroi«e, makinc artiloii« 
Utioiui by applying their bands to their mouths : bis yells utte^ sbaip^ 

aad ent off by the application of the band to the moikth/*-^9<dioolomft« /nditm Hibm 
Amm/oa, voh li. p.00. 
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grandfather, who got it from his parents, who got it from the old 
people, who got it from Bunjil.” ^ So far as historical or traditional 
evidence goes, we are unlikely to improve on this account of any bit 
of aboriginal language. Bnt then the habits of dramming and 
rhythmic exercise were also got from their grandfather, who got it 
from his parents, who got it from the old people, who got it from 
Bunjil, and they are just as deeply rooted in the n^ives as their 
speech — indeed, they are rooted with their speech/4o inseparably 
that every particle of it bears the stamp. 

If speech-sounds were created some other way entirely, and then 
managed to insinuate into man the want of such Impressions of 
sound and rhythm, as drumming and dancing witness for, we may 
still pardonably retain interest in rattle and drum, and their history, 
at least until some other substantial witness of the manner of the 
origin of speech-sounds is produced. 

And, first of all, we have to consider a fact which is quite remark- 
able, though our familiarity with it may have bred contempt — the 
fact that men are found uttering genuine speech -sounds, the very 
articulate and rhythmic material out of whicli language is made, and 
yet they are not language, nor are they produced with the remotest 
prospect of them ever becoming language or conveying meaning. 
They are uttered to supply that very felt want of impressions of 
sound that we have been pursuing ; they are uttered along with 
beats of drum or kindred instruments, and amid the excitemeM "irf 
rhythmic exercise — 1 refer to the mt‘aningless syllables, sometimes 
called refrain-syllables, which are produced exuberantly in they 
dancing songd of all races, but more copiously in the ruder stages of 
rhythmic excitement, as displayed by native races where the reitera- 
tion of such syllables takes place almost without limit.^ 

Uere, then, after language has long existed, and the needs of 
significance have been fully supplied, we still find speech-sounj^a 
issuing from this unique mould ; and if we an* told that this mould 
was created after speech came into existence by man s love of song 
and music, that there must have keen another mould for speech long 
previously, then we must not complain ; but one thing is absolutely 
certain — the other long previous mould must have been extremely 
like ours, because the latest philol ogical researches tend to show tfafk 
there was a great rhythmic and articulate structure of vocal sounds 
in the prehistoric and emergent historic stages of the development ol 
human speech. This was made very clear when once the Indo- 
Germanic and the Semitic spheres of philologljpal inquiry wero 
widened, and such comprehensive studies as Steinthal's O/iie/ Types^ 
Ac., |md the grammars of Bleek and Boethlingk were added to the 
stock of philological data. Then every leading philologist was driven 
to make some sort of a generalising remark upon the richness andi 

» Joan. Aitthr. InM. toI. xW. p. 384. » JbiJ. xU. 393 ; xUI. 4« ; xlf. 806. ’ 
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ezaberance of the phonetic elements of speech in the earliest stages 
oit its development. For instance, Professor Max Mliller says : 

We must suppose t\iat the first settlement of the radical elements of 
language was preceded by a period of unrestrained growth, the spring of 
speech — to be followed by many an autumn.” ^ 

Evei; l^umboldt had to express his astonishment at the superflnoos 
fulness and ’v^^mplexity of primitive languages where sound wells 
forth freely witl^jt necessity and without intention.? 

The richness of primitive phonetic structures drove even a man of 
strict etymological analysis like Pott to the cloudy assertion that^there 
myst lie in the vocal organs and in the souls ” of men. a large and 
unused stock of linguistic material which flowed forth when necessity 
demanded.® 

Professor Sayce was impelled to say, “ The more primitive a 
language is the more rhythmical we discover it to be ; in fact, early 
speech may be called a lyric/* ^ 

It may be repeated, if speech-sounds did not first get moulded in 
that husk of rhythmic sound and exercise which is found clinging, 
protectively as it were, around all that is distinctively human among 
aborigines, then they must have come from a very similar mould ; 
for, besides appearing with the mould-marks of rhythm and articula- 
tion, they appear in amazing abundance — the very characteristic that 
has most puzzled the civilised observer of the habits of rhythmic 
exercise which have survived to our day. 

If we take only a cursory glance at the phonology of primitive as 
well as ancient languages, wo will find that as articulations and 
rhythms were not the only varieties of sound possible for the vocal 
apparatus to produce under the impulse to satisfy the want of 
impressions of sound, they are also not the only varieties that 
signiGcance got fixed upon ; for example, besides articulation there 
was, of course, all the varieties of sound producible by change of 
tone, which became the chief resource of all music that rises above the 
drum and rattle. And as significance seized upon articulation, so it 
also seized upon changes of tone. It is well known that changes of 
tone, as in the Chinese and other monosyllabic languages, are used 
to convey various meanings. This is especially the case with African 
languages. ** The dilfereut tones of each syllable are of the greatest 
importance in all the languages of the Volta and Niger group, ogd 
also in Ifausa/' ' 

And with regard to the Fullah language, ** it seems more agree- 
able coming from a native’s mouth than Italian. It falls on the ear 
almost as if sung.”^ 

** Tho Yoruba lanijuage,” says another gnunmarian, “ has often been 
remarked by the missionaries as musical ; this is perfectly correct $ so u» 

I Siuttee of vol. i. loot, ix,; Me alM Brtel, M4amgt» d» Mj/tK. tt 

IX 863. ' m V*r»ehitd, da HrnteUy, spr. iL p. 78. * X^/moL fvnA., il. p. 84. 
* Ptrinc. Omp. PhiM., p. 31 • ZattA. fur spr. Berl^ 1888, 167. • Xt. 88a 
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also the Hausa, Nupe, aod, in some degree, the Ibo If the difficulties 

of tones liiy in these simple monosyllables only, they might be got ovijr 
by the sense of the sentence of which they are members; but when 
a pplysyllable contains two oi’ all these three 1 tones, how is it to be 
known how’ to pronounce it without a guide . but let any lady touch 
these notes on her piano, and she will make the instrument speak as a 
native/’ 



bt" br ;i p;i dii gr* do iii;i rii 


Be, means “ to come ; bo, means again means “ to 

resemble/^ 

Agadagodo, means “ look." 

Magani, means medicine/’* 

Not only are the different tones of separate syllables interesting 
from our point of view, but there is also. what is known as the 
“ sentence word ’’ in aboriginal languages — here a sort of vocal har- 
mony is found to be a formativ’e principle before significance. 

Professor Sayce speaks of vocal tunes “ as undillerentiated units, 
out of which the various parts of the sentence were eventually to 
come/’" 

“ It is only graduiilly that the different parts of speech are 
distinguished in the sentences, and words formed by breaking up its 
co-ordinated elements into s^^parate and independent wholes."^ 

Needless to multiply instances from the pens of philologists. 

It is the same with aUiterati<»n, reduplication, tone accent, stress 
accent, &c., and the po/.zling phr*nnm4‘na of np»aningless terminations. 

All things phonological point to one general fact- a limitless 
exuberance in the material wliich lay subservient to the needs of 
significance in the early stages of the development of language. 

III. Dkamnth OaioLN oi SuiMin 

As late as the scientific ob.seTver comes on the field, he may^ still 
behold the need.s of significance \vr»rking their way into the primitive 
structures of vocal sound as new forces, entirely different, and in 
eomo respects antagonistic to the old forces which first created the 
sound. Significance has never used up the material at its command. 
Sometimes the* needs of significance were so small that they picked 
up only a few articulations. We are t.ild in the Traiwirtiom of the 
Amcnrua Etknnhtfjirnl that even the labial articulation is not 

known in the language of some tril»es ; nod Waites, in his Iniro, to 
Anthrop.^ informs us that there are dialects possessing only seven 
consonants.' 

Ilf the higher developed races, where the needs of Significance 

U Crowther, Orammar and Vocabulary of Sum Language, p, 4. London, i864« 

Introduction to firicncr. of Lnngwigcy vot ii. p. 302. ^ fhid, vol. i.p. B6. 

See also Schoolcraft, Jwiian Tribes^ vol. il. p. 4M. MttUer, Science of LtmguagCk 
vol, it loot iv. Sajrce Introduction to Science of Language^ vol. i p. 140. 
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grew conthiually, the effect of their ^owth wa& to warp, contract, 
and partially destroy the original phonetic structares; these struc- 
tures are found casting off rhythmic and articulate branches^ and 
leaves quite copiously, until at last they have cast ofiE, or let wither 
into dull contractions, every syllable that significance could not make 
use of. *Tt was the needs of significance that brought about the 
phenomena aptly described by Max Miiller as “phonetic decay,” 
that brought a^jout the autumns of speech-sounds. 

iieverting to^^bur standpoint in the exuberant spring, let us 
examine our position. Even if we* are quite sure that the raw' 
ftiaterial cf hinguage originated in the mould of rhythmic exercise, 
does there not still remain a gap between this raw material and the 
finished product of articulations bearing meaning ? We cannot 
assume that when the rliythmic excitement passed away the articula- 
tions to which the vocal apparatus had been trained would be coolly 
fixed upon trees, and rivers, and mountains. How any need of 
significance could make itself felt without some language existing 
already is an obstacle that has stood like a wall of adamant against 
the philologist’s sword-p(jinl of I Reason. To put the diflBculty in the 
words of IVofessor Sayce : 

“ I low ditl this iiood nriso. iind liow were tlio means of supplying it 
<*oininuiii( jited ? . . . IbAM'ver iinicl) laiiguagt' may now be definexl as the 
expres>iou of tlmujLiht, it was not so nl lirst, ^\llcn (oiiceptual thought w^as 
iiiiulo by tlio ot‘ 

But we may once rnort^ profitably sjiend a moment in the din of 
-aboriginal drum, rattle, tiiul exclamatory utterance. Now here there 
is every indication that at least a nascent significance shonld get 
fixed on vocal sounds, not only without any need of significance being 
felt at all, but without any intention or choice whatever. Do not 
habits of rhythmic exercise emerge into the liglit of scientific obser- 
vation as a veritable nervous and muscmlar storehouse of hnmto 
fictions ; warring, hunting, and wooing, chiefly, but also the lees 
important actions? Js tliere not a consensus of opinion among the 
observers of native habits that the dramatic realism of pantomimic 
dances is most intense in the remotest and rudest stages of human 
development ? And in cases where tliis realism has died, or partly 
died, are there not traces of its previous existence ? The facts 
relating to pantomiuiic acting suffer precisely the same penalty as 
the facts of drumming and rhythniic exercise ; we meet them only 
in a moribund condition, falling away like the decaying husk from 
the ripe fruit. Ah higher developed needs of significance warped, 
contracted, and destroyed the original phonetic structures, so the 
foller needs of human activity left less room for the firsts wild 
impulses of acting. 

In order to keep speculative elements as muoli as possible out of 

% 

* Introduction to Science of Lantiuagt^ vol. i. p SO, 
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this tentative interpretation of famili^ and unquestionable facts, we 
entirely shirk the question, How did the play repetitions of actiods 
of life oome into the vortex of rhythmic exeu^ise ? We find them 
there*^ as a matter of fact, and can afford to leave the why and 
wherefore aside just as we did regarding the felt want of impression 
of sound. I believe that psychologists will be fully capable of 
explaining both questions, when their importance in regard to 
human origins is sufficiently established. But it may be remarked 
in passing that the play imitation of actions of ^e is not near so 
special and unique a matter in the animal kingdom as the want of 
impressions of sound. Brutes in play repeat their chief life-caring 
actions — fighting, hunting, See. 

Therefore the appearance of the play repetition of actions in the 
rhythmic exercises of aborigines is in itself no very decisive dividing- 
line between them and their humbler fellow-creatures. After all, it 
is rhythmic exercise, and the proved felt want of impressions of 
sound, that make the real dividing-line ; and we purposely shirk 
speculating how and why they began ; and, having begun, how and 
why they drew mimic play into their vortex. 

We must accept the fact of this mimic play, and it directs us t& 
the weightiest of our suggestions regarding the origin of language ; 
for as these mimic actions* were performed in conjunction with the 
utterance of rhythmical and articulated vocal sounds, which were 
drawn forth to supply the felt want of impressions of sound juB^a»n: 
mimic play was drawn into rhythmic forms, wo must perceive that * 
these articulations and rhythms had to become invested gradually 
with some vestiges, however vague at first, of the emotions belonging 
by natural right to the actions imitated. This calling up of the 
emotions belonging by nature to the actions, whilst the brute atten- 
tion was, so to speak, uncoupled, through its absorption in rhythmic 
impressions, from the brutish stress of the self-caring instincts 
and passions, would be a pre-eminently favourable set of circum- 
stances for significance to get welded upon articulate and rbythndo 
syllables. 

Is this favourable set of circumstances a fiction ? Or, do oup 
facts, as meagre and remote as they must now be of necessity, bear 
out the circumstances ? We may, at any rate, summarise* these facts 
in conclusion, and bring them to bear on the results of philological 
rfcearch which has shown that Uie irreducible elements of the words 
we speak signify actions, or demonstrate circumstances of action. 

The inducement which has throughout all human ages, and np to our 
own day, led to the production of sound in all the subtle varieties of 
tone, according to the continually developing aptitpdea <rf the 
Mining ear ; that very impulse which even now, in the meaninglese 
refrains of popular songs, leads to the exuberant prodnotions of 
gennine speech-sounds, must have pressed the vocal organs first pf 
all into its service to produce some such xongh, harsh, and decisively 
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checked sounds as the labial, dental, guttural, nas^I, and aspirate 
articulations of human language. And» these articulated sounds were 
beaten upon the ea^ while actions of life were played by the 
rhythmically moving bodies. Thus we may see that the philological 
facts which go to prove that the irreducible elements of words 
signify actions, or demonstrate circumstances of actions, are supports 
of our Lmppo.ntion that the oldest bits of our language must be the 
fossils of long ^.xtinct dramas, that the syllables of the words we now 
spesk are but th?^ jvarped and contracted remnants of some unlimited 
series of rudely articulated sounds that were uttered to supply the 
i\ped we have^ traced out with drum and rattle, during the repetition 
of actions in play ; until before the players could have the remotest 
inkling of what was happening, their tongues and lips were practised 
to the utterance of syllables which had the power of calling into 
mind a general conception, however vague at first, of some action. 

This power once attained by articulations, their aptness to convoy 
meaning would be f(*lt in time, and lead to their intentional use 
with this object in view. Surely this cannot be called speculation. 
Philologists can always trace the effects of the growth of the needs 
significance once a beginning was made. The use of one sign- 
bearing tool would mean the speed}’^ creation of the need of others. 
Take, for instance, the need of expressing circumstances of actions 
or things; in other words, grammatical relations. Professor Sayce 
Kjuotes recent studies by Bergaigne and Meyer in support of his own 
’ convictions, that a 

thoroughgoing ' examination of the Aryan declension would show 
that its origin was similar to that of the Semitic noun, the cases l)eing 
differentiated, as the need of them jiro>e, ont of various more or le.ss 
unmeaning terminations.^^ ’ 

And, again, he says ; 

“ Wlien the conception of a locative case, for example, first arose in the 
mind of the Aryan, he s»*leetod some formerly existing, but hitherto 
meaningless, suffixes to express tlie new relation, and so turned a mere 
phonetic complement, a mere formal sound, into a grammatical inflexion.*’ 

The more successful is philology in throwing light upon the 
remote history of grammatical elements, the more clearly are they 
seen issuing from a mould determined by some interests of vocal 
combination which must have been effective before the interests of 
significance began to make themselves felt. '‘Language,^’ says 
Humboldt, may mark most, if not all, grammatical relations with 
snfficient clearness, they may possess a multiplicity of so-called 
forms, and yet entirely lack a grammatical formality.*’ Pott 
considered these words “an important conclusion.”* But it is no 
oonoem of ours that he proceeds at once to explain the puzalS they 
present by referring it to metaphysical oonsideratiionB. 

^ /HsCi Cbnw. PAiZ., third editioo, p. 396. 

* • Wiv&H BvmhMi vnd die JSfptmAmef, s. 316. Berlin, 1880. 
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What we have to observe is the conclnsion drawn from faofcs that 
there was a malti]>Iicity of “ so-called ” forms which are not y^t 
grammatical, yet among them who nse them seem to serve as such. 
And when they develop into true grammatical forms they do so 
through a process of decay or corruption in their primitive tonal 
combination. 

That many of the Aryan suffixes/* says Professor ^'Jiller, “ did 
not originally contain the meanings which were ascribed to them, 
but conveyed them by accident only, in the coijp'c of time and 
through many changes, this, I admit, has been established by Ludwig 
and his followers.’* ' 

But the alternative on the positive side presented such ai> 
uninviting appearance, that Professor Miiller could not help object- 
ing : “ To suppose that Khaiia, Khaiii, Khanana, Khanitra, Khatra, 
&c., all tumbled out ready made without any synthetical purpose, 
and that their differences were due to nothing but an uncontrolled 
play of the organs of s[»eech, seems to me an unmeaning assertion.” * 

When the giants of philology succeed in tracing .‘syllables back to 
a stage where they had not yet acquired meaning, they have surely 
attained the greatest triumph of their science, and need not, like 
Alexander, sigh for a new world to conquer. 

“ Phonetic complement,*’ “ meaningless suffixes/’ “ uncontrolled 
play of the organs of speech ” — these prehistoric phenomena are the 
working ground of psycliology. Are we not at least on the track of 
understanding them ? 

Finally, regarding the suggestion put' forward in tlijs paper, about 
the crucial point of the first beginning of signilicance, we .should 
consider that, as far as w'e are now removed from this beginning, 
there still exists, in the nervous and mn.«icular organisation of all 
speaking men, a .strong, if more or less hidden, undercurrent of 
dramatic impnl.se; in its present contracted and warped forms of 
expression this impulse i.s labelled ns “ (jt>i riu:.” Hut if we go 
back a little, for instance, to the contemporary native races from 
whom we have already rlrawn information, we find the speech of 
authority, and all speech to which ancient and traditional manners of 
utterance have clnng, accompanied by some dramatic action as well 
as rhythmical sounds. Then, in record.s of oratory among the ancient 
cultured race.s, are there not vague ruTnoiirs of a dramatic action of 
wych we can hardly form a conception, and of speakers having a 
musical accompaniment? 

In this rhythmical acting of the native and ancient orator, may it 
not be that we are beholding, not something put upon speech by the 
mere caprice of oratorical excitement, but speech itself bared to its 
very reots and essence ? * 

J. Donovan. 


» MtiUer, Sc. Tofh^h, p.^22a 


> Ibid., p.224. 
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-Assassination has always 'playf^d its part in politics. * The roll of 
sovereigns whom it has laid low is a long one, and every royal line 
o£ any length has contributed to it. Wo have our own Edward II.,* 
Richard 11., Henry VI., Edward Y. ; the Scotch have their White 
King, whose fate has been sung in so many poems, and his grandson, 
James III., besides heirs -apparent and great men in an astonishing 
number ; two succossive kings of Prance, Henry of Navarre and his 
predecessor, fell under the knife of the religious fanatic; while the 
house of Romanoff, most unfortunate of any, out of eight sovereigns, 
from Ivan IV. to Alexander II., has had four assassinated. Yet it 
^has been reserved to our own times, strange to say, when less 
depends upon the person on the throne than ever before, to see the 
greatest development of this crime. Tlip wearer of a crown, and his 
relatives to the third and fourth degree, are in more danger from the 
f 'assassin’s knife and bullet now than they ever were before. It is 
strange that it is so. Queen Victoria, whose claims are disputed by 
no rival house, who has never put herself in opposition to any class 
of her people, or to any religiou.s Ixidy, ha.s three tidies had her 
life attempted. Henry could reform the Church, abolish 

monasteries, behead great Church dignitaries, or great nobles, as the 
fancy took him, and not a hand was lifted against his royal person.* 
A well-niraed stroke at the beginning of his reforming career, and 
England might liave remained Catholic. On Elizabeth’s life as great 
issues hung, and plots were actually formed against her, yet no- 
individual actually made the attempt. Oliver Cromwell represented 
the victory, after many a bitterly-contested held, of one half of the- 
nation in avms over the other half, the outraging of the moat intense 
religious and loyal convictions of a large portion of that half; be 
deposed and ^executed the king, and disestablished the Church, ye||r 
he died a natural death. All these rulers seriously offended great 
masses of their subjects, meddled with the most sensitive religious 
prejudices^ and on their lives depended the continuance of their 
policieB, yet the hand of private or public vengeance was never lifted 
agal^t thAn. There are many assassinations in history, it is ftrue ; 
yet, on the whole, if we consider how much then depended on the 
individual in power, and what great results might follow from the 
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removal of a king, a statesmiin, a royal favourite, it is surprising that 
there are not more to chronicle. Sometimes one * can hardly under- 
stand how the avenger failed to make his appearance. When Alva 
was Jiarrying the Netherlands, torturing and ^burning by thousands, 
taking victims from all ranks of life, putting citizens to death in the 
most public and harrowing manner in the very midst of their friends 
and sympathisers, one can but wonder at the fate which » eserved him 
for a peaceful, ahd indeed idyllic, death in his ol^ age. Were 
people made of tamer stuff then, or did they fe«y^ death more ? 
And how are we to explain, on the other hand,' Che extraordinary 
prevalence of the crime at the present day ? Now that kings and 
queens are more and more becoming but popular head-pieces, now 
Jthat the most autocratic have learnt that they must bend their will to 
the people's when they clash, now that there is little or nothing to 
be gained by the crime, the assassin is more in evidence than ever. 
And he has now become entirely incalculable in his movements. Not 
only kings, but the ix)pularly-elected president, not only crowned 
heads, but those whose removal can make no conceivable difference 
to politics, are his victims. If l^ersia lost her last Shah by his hand, 
France has lost her Carnot, and the United States their Garfield, 
and now the beauty and the sorrows of the Austrian Empress have 
not proved a sufficient defence from his knife. The royal personage, ' 
as he looks around, must bitterly reflect that not one of those dear 
to him is protected either by age or sex, by nearness to the tbt*one 
or by remoteness from it, from this possible danger. The yowig < 
Queen of the Netherlands stands nearest to her people's heart, 
probably, of any monarch in Europe ; her situation, just now, is the 
one most caksnlated to stir loyal feelings, yet no one would venture 
to contradict the rumour that she, on the eve of her coronation, was 
fired at, as a thing in itself incredible and impossible, 

^ What is the reason of this intensification of the natural danger 
attendant on high places ? Anarchism, we are told ; but why should 
there be anarchists now, and not in Alva's time ? There must be a 
reason for this extraordinary product of the nineteenth century; 
anarchists are presumably not simply emanations from the Evil One, 
bub men of like passions with ourselves. At the worst, one must 
admit of them that they are willing to pay the penalty for their 
deeds; in every case (except Lucebini's) the assailant in these recent 
Cj^es has been captured and put to death, and he must have known 
it would be so. A European does not sacrifice his life il lightly as a 
Chinaman or a Dervdsh ; there must be some strong impelling motive 
for these deeds, and even if we explain it by saying that these men 
are crazy, why should madness take this form ? It is better to look 
calmly for some sort of motive for these crimes than to 91U blindly 
^Ifigainst the perpetrators. 

Assassiiiatkm is a that thing human nature haa always shuddered 
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at ; but it was once rational. It is the weapon of despair, the last 
tool which revolt can never be deprived of ; it is also the logical 
weapon against an antocracy. When all government is carried on 
in the Czar’s name, T^en the peasant is taxed, or knoated, ii2 the 
name of the Czar’s will, every quarrel he has against the laws and 
ordinancea is a personal quarrel with his ruler ; the Bnssian law 
calls almost ^every means by which the citizen can rebel assassina- 
tion of the CzV/’ and the Nihilist of the last generation was perfectly 
logical* when yiade assassination the first means by which he 

sought to rebel. He was logical, but hardly rational, and the modern 
](^ihilist recognises that, even in Russia, matters have got beyond 
the stage at which the removal of a ruler can alter everything at 
once. Czars come and go, but the Russian Government continues; 
and the educated Nihilist abandons this part of his political pro- 
gramme. But it will still — it must, under present circumstances — 
remain a most tempting means of private vengeance in that unhappy 
country. Where the citizen is entirely at the mercy of the Grovern- 
ment, liable to loss of fortune, of liberty, of life, at its discretion, 
liable to be sent to Siberia at a moment’s notice, perhaps purely in 
mistake, unable to make any defence, to obtain any redress, denied 
every legitimate moans of airing his grievances, be they trifling or 
important, what wonder if all the resources of civilisation have to be 
called upon to keep the Czar surrounded in an invisible wall of steel 
to protect him from his enemies ? The ordinary passions of mankind 
^re quite sufficient menace to the peace of mind of the Czar ; we 
have no need of Anarchism to explain the shadow on the Russian 
throne ; but Russia, happily, is unique among European nations, and 
what does this shadow do nearer home ? 

The centre of danger to royalty has entirely shifted. The assassin, 
if he lurked anywhere, was in old times to be found in the person of 
a kinsman, a courtier, a great noble, som^ one within the iuuer 
circle ; their foes used to l>o those of their own household. Our own 
murdered rulers, for whom we must go back to the Wars of the ' 
Roses, all fell by their kinsman s band or through his instrumentality. 
In the case of plots against them, even when most widely laidj these 
would be confined to members of the aristocracy and upper classes. 
The history of the Russian royal family strikingly illustrates this 
change. We are accustomed to date the fears that haunt their 
palaces from the Emperor Alexander’s murder by a Nihilist ; as a 
matter of fact, the Romanoff princes have always had the Damocles 
sword hanging over their heads, but the hands they used to fear 
were those of their courtiers and kinsmen ; their palace stairs have 
seen many a stealthy meeting of titled and courtly conspirators, many 
a sudden Irush, a butchery in the dark, and a Czar sent tcT his 
aooount, sometimes with dark whispers of the complioity in the deed "" 
of his nearest and dearest. More than its due sfaaro of catas* 
•Vou 151.— No. 2. » « p 
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trophes has fallen to their house^ foi' no sooner has it emerged from 
the seoii-barbarous zone marked by these palace intrignes, than it has 
fallen upon the equally dangerous modern or:e. The Scotch kings 
havd sutfered even worse things at their not)les’ hands, though in 
their case it was open rebellion rather than secret intrigue that they 
had to fear. Keligious fanaticism has also at times beon an acute 
source of danger : the assassinations of Tleiiiy III. an f llonry IV. 
of France, and of William the Silent, have chang' d history, and 
were no doubt expect»‘d by their perpetrators to change it still more ; 
but this is an obsolete danger, and no religious body is likely over 
again to coumiend assassination as a duty. 

At one time it seemed as if democracy, the great mass of the 
nation, were a foe to be feared. iThe executions of our Charles, ard 
of Louis X\’l.. have no doubt caused more heartburning in royal 
and loyal circles tbaii any other events in history ; but this was a 
false alarm, for the>e poor Icing** were only put to death because 
their perplexed subjects could s-*** no other way of effectually 
depcjaing them ; ami now that we know it can be done without, 
we are not likely to resirt again to this method. Modern 
kings and peoples inav 'ge the ’'iritter much more peaceably. No, 
ill the old source's of JangtT lAa\f vanislied ; the aristocracies of 
every country now feel their faie bound up with th.e fortunes of the 
Crown ; the inassos of the people are loyal, the only danger that 
threatens is from the group, tiiiUug in mere numbers, of anarchists, 
yet this is a dang* r nion' aimte than ]ii\< ever thn-atened royalty 
l>efore. 

Anarchism an intellectual ilieoiy i- b-Mi* ath contempt; but, as 
an intellectual theory, 't li al-; tie- mildest . nio:jt optimistic creed 
ever enunciated by*i:riri. It is a curious phenomenon that it is the 
exponents of this milk-and-water tIe*ory who havr made their name 
a terror to society. Ilakouniu iir.-t .statfd ;he theory, in opposition 
to the great social i.^it Mar.x, and lii« civt-d is, indefd, the very anti- 
podes of .Socialism, though it i.s popularly supposed to be an offshoot 
from it. lie and hia followers b-lit*ve in the perfection of human 
nature. Ali the social evils round us, they say, are duo to the 
restraints of sixiiefy : abolish the law.s, and the law-breaking impulses 
will cease to work; get rid of tiovernments, and inen«wdll govern 
themaelvf p wisely and justly. Um? cannot argue with people like 
this, one can ordy marvel at their ignorance of human nature. 
There are ]»hiloPopher3 in Fngland who write to tlio reviews to hold 
up the ideal of a Voluntary State, where no taxes shall be enforced 
by law. Nobody ever seriously argues with these people, who believe 
in rates and taxes being paid by voluntary subscription ! Still less 
can one seriously argue with people who believe that stedling can be 
cared by abolishing punishments for theft, or who dwell opon the 
ethical discrepancy of society*s setting limits to the 0go, Under 
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ordinary conditions, a theory so in contradiction with human nature 
cpald impose on ho sane person ; yet jthis is the creed which gives 
us the modern political assassin. Why is it, first, that so optimistic 
a theory is translatea into such bloody actions ; and secondly^ that 
the creed wins any adherents ? » 

With^i^ard to the first question, assassination is the weapon of 
despair, an4 the task of reducing society to chaos may well seem a 
desperate onL The whole trend of modern legislation is towards 
the opposite towards Socialism, more and more regulation of 
society by the State. To try and persuade men, by logic and 
qijgnment, to renounce tne fabric of ages, and all the protection and 
guarantee oAhe laws, must be felt a Herculean, an impossible task ; 
to throw bombs about, kill this or that royal person taken at random, 
to massacre a handful of deputies here, and a group of ordinary 
citizens there, seems an entirely senseless proceeding, but it is the 
sort of thing that fanaticism will always turn to when it sees no 
other means available. l*fobably the connection between the theory 
of Anarchism and this terrible practice of it is less intimate than 
is generally supposed ; the conjllary of assassination is probably not 
drawn by all their tt'iicliers, and naturally it is only the craziest of 
their followers who attempt to put it in execution. The whole 
thing seems entirely crazy at first v^ight ; the way, above all, in which 
they make enemies of all classes of society, not only of princes and 
rulers, but of the bourgeoi>ie, whom they profess to hate even more, 
and indeed of the masses, the workers whom they profess to benefit. 
H'hift, in one way, is the best feature in the situation, for all classes 
would eagerly join hands to extirpate them if only some practicable 
scheme should be found— -all but the few who are anarchists them- 
selves. Hut the essential question still remains. Why are these few 
anarchists there ? and why is a misguided w retch like Lucchini, not 
palpably insane, eager to lay down his life to spread their doctrines? 

There must be a real and serious root to this cancer, nor is it far 
to seek. Anarchism is the extreme expression of a creed which has 
always found, and will ever find, exponents. The theory and the 
practice of government are both continually alternating between two 
poles — the poles of Individualism and of Socialism. Last century 
English legislation had swung nearer to the individualistic pole tiiaii 
it had ever done before ; now it is steadily moving towards the other, 
and all politicians seem to help on the movement. The working 
classes especially are in general approving spectators of the change. 
But one can understand that on the Continent, where men are so 
much more governed than they are here, there might be a small but 
violent opposing current to the general tendency. Anarchism is 
Individualtsm exaggerated, intensified to the point of absurdity ; it 
is the extreme of one side, just as Communism is the extreme of the 
socialistic tendency. But for the rise of a sane Individualism, 
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^ni>faM>^ of this crai^, distorted, and ))er7erted veruon of it, there is 
plenty of reason in the , Continental States. Men may well fee} 
there they are somewhat over-goremed.^ The diibrenoe that 
oonshription and enforced military service mast make in the feelings 
of a people is 5ne that cannot easily be estimated. Where there is 
any discontent it must qnicken it as nothing else It is 

significant that it is Italy that, above all countries, i^he home of 
Anar chism ; Italy, where free institutions are a net^rowth, where 
the burdens of taxation are heaviest, where coOfiCription has been 
made doubly odious by unpopular and disastrous foreign wars, where 
religion is opposed to loyalty, and the priests fan, rather than dtg- 
courage, popular discontent ; Italy, that has had all the burdens of 
advanced civilisation placed upon her shoulders before she' has had 
time to taste its benefits, before she has hardly learnt even to think 
of herself as a unity. In the old days, if a Government was oppres- 
sive, it was hardly felt beyond the upper and middle classes. Kings 
might rob and ill-treat the nobles, the wealthy traders, the rich 
corporations ; but their hand was not felt directly by the artisan and 
the labourer. Now the net of taxation is narrowed, so that no one, 
however insignificant, escapes it ; the humblest workman contributes 
his full proportion to the revenue — experts say now that ho contribates 
more than his just proportion — and he knows it. If Governments 
are far more just, more merciful, more tolerant than they were, they 
are also far more all-pervading, their arms stretch farther and grasp 
firmer. So it comes about that, while formerly discontenl was most ^ 
likely to be found in the upper ranks of society, it is now to be 
found among the lowest and least educated, among whom the 
monstrous growth of Anarchism is now raising its head. 

There will certainly be many schemes proposed for crushingf' 
Anarchism, and no feeling of sympathy for it is likely to deter 
rulers or people from any that seems possible. It would be per- 
fectly logical to make the profession of it a capital offence, or to 
consider it proof that the man was a dangerous lunatic, to be shnt 
up for life. But experience teaches ns that we should therein bo 
only suppressing the appearance, while the reality remained. If 
there is really a reason for this growth in the state of modem society, 
it *will continue till conditiqips are changed. Here in England, 
happily, the growth is not spontaneous; we have only imported 
qpedmens. The English mind is too strongly individnalislio by 
nature for the Continental over-centralisalion and bareanOMK^ to 
rule our politics, and we are still free from the incubus of oonaorip- 
tiou; Anarchism finds no food to feed -upon. It is greatly to the 
cre^t of the Irish Nationalists that even they, the only party ^ 
pdifles now which cannot reasonably hope to get its deairt hy means 
of ordinary methods, have completely given np violenoe and threats 
of violMMe. As for our neie^bonie, Frinoi^ dl hw^toonhleiib 
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bas BO mueh ‘patriotism within &er borders that one cannot bnt think 
that her ananShisfai must be an infinitesimal minority of the popnla- 
tion ; the Germans dj^em too sensible for this creed t6 tdce madi 
hold of them ; let but this terrible burden of great armament# and 
heavy taxation be lifted from Europe, and the anarobiat will be as 
extinct '^^he dodo and our crowned heads once more sleep in 
peace. . 

^ Gebtbude Slates. 
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[Under the above tide a limited portion q( The Westminster Keview is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of ArticUff which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures if adnK'ate^. 

hj writers of high mental poire 
freedom and pn^ress, get differ 


oj opinion 
friends o^' 


j.itr uuject IS to jacildiil-s the expression 
^ and culture^ wko^ while they are zealous 
widely on special points of great pra^cal 

.1. ^ T ‘ ‘ • 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
THE LORD’S DAY ACT OF 1781. 


The Sunday Question is undoubtedly one of great difliculty, and 
governing bodies are perplexed to know how to settle disputes that 
arise between contending parties. 

All freely admit that the institution of the Sabbath is an incal- 
cnlable blessin^^', and there can be no doubt that the pause in the 
rush of trade and mental activity brought by the weekly day of rest 
lengthens life and increases human happiness. 

' The words of Lord ]\Iacaulay, in his brilliant speech in favour of 
reducing the hours of labour in factories, in 1 84U, should never be 
forgotten. He said : 

“ Wc are not pourer, hut richer, wo have rested from our labour 

one day in seven. That day is iK>t lost. While industry is suspended,, 
while the plou^rh lies in the furrow, whih‘ the exchange is silent, while no 
smoke ascends from the fat torv, a pro<*< ss is going on (|uite tw imjHirtant 
to the wealth of tlic nation :i.« any process which is pefformed on metre 
basy days. 3Ian, the mnehino r>f machines, i.s repairing and winding up^ 
fio that he returns to liis lahoui-s cai Monday with clearer intellect, with 
livelier spirits, with renewed coi porcal vigour.” 

* All parties also admit that all labour cannot be suspended on the 
day of boly rest. Some work must be dolbe even on the Sabfaotb 
day. 

This is where the difficulty begins. 

Tj^e Lord’s Day Best Association urges as a gniding prinoipld tliai 
all public labour should be suspended hj law, uoept that'^for irhieb 
there is a reasonable common-sense whow of neoi^tj. 

Tested hy this prineiple, the volnme of Spn^ labonr might be 
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reduced to a very jamall amount ; and tens of thousands of toilers in 
gteat industries who are now needlessly deprived of the weekly rest 
might be set free t& enjoy the delights of home, the privilege of 
public worship, and the repose for which their minds and bftdies 
cry o^. 

Ootbo' lather side of the controversy there are certain companies 
and speculal^rs who are bent upon appropriating the day of rest to 
the business' ^oney-making; and there are Sunday Opening 
Societies aiming \o make the Sunday a day of mere pleasure and 
amusement for some, at the sacrifice of the day of rest of the toilers 
m the greatvimiisement indu<^try. 

Between these two contending parties governing bodies have to 
decide, and the London County Council has for a long time been 
much exercised on questions involving Sunday labour. 

The London County Council is not a legislative body, but an 
administrative body. It is tlie duty of the Council to respect and 
enforce the laws of the statute-book, and not to annul them. 

One duty entrusted to the ( ‘oiincil is to issue a licence to theatres 
and music-halls for music and dancing. 

That licence must be in harmony with the law, and accordingly 
it contains the following words : 

** That he d(vs not open his said house or place on the lord’s 
Day, commonly called Sunday.” 

In July 1881 a proposal was made to the Licensing Justices to 
alter the form of music licence so as to allow Sunday concertB. 
The Justices decided to take Counsels’ opinion os to the legality of 
the proposed new form, and the joint opinion of the late Lord 
Justice (then Sir rJoliu) llolker, and the present Lord Justice 
A, L. Smith was given to the Licensing rhistices as follows : 


“ We are of opinion that it i> not foinfM‘leut for tho Justices to grant a 
form of lieonco as fiy Mw Kiiohie. for in our judgment such 

contravenes the provisions of tlio Ijonl's J)ny Avf (21 Geo. 111. c. 49), for 
liceiu*o is ( hereby given to opi ii on Suml.iys for the }>erform:\uce of sacred 
mu-sic unconnected with religious serviro,-. ’ 

Notwithstanding tho clear terms of the music licence, the dear 
legal opinions of two of our most di.stinginehed Justices, the deer' 
terms of the Lord^s Day Act, which prohibits the opening any 
place of amusemont or entertainment on the Lord’s Day for niO]|ey 
payment or tickets sold for money,” the administration of the Ijondoii ^ 
CSonnty Council has been so weak, and so unfaithful to its troat, that 
gigantic concerts are held in T^ondon on the Sunday at whidi thou- 
sands of pounds are taken and distributed by way of trade bdtween 
caterers, ^managers, and performers, and pressure is put on mcAidans 
to give up their Sunday rest or to run the risk of losing work on . 
wededeya; and instead of the London County GouncU oontrotting ' 
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tihe mnsic-halls and theatres there appears to be some danger that 
the music-hall managws will control the London Oonnty OoondL ' 

^ The prospect of having all the mnsic-halls and theatres of London 
gra^nallj opened for gigantic concerts on Sundays influenced the 
supporters of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Best Association to 
oppose by Counsel the renewal of the music licences of tii^Queen’s 
Hall and the Alhambra Theatre at the November Sessions, first 
before the Licensing Committee, and then before pas i?hole London 
County Council. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, Q.C., and Mr. Montague Lush were engaged 
by the association, and after listening to the argnmerti advanced, 
and after examining witnesses, including Mr. Newman, of Queen’s 
Hall, and Mr. H. ^lills, of the Sunday League, the London County 
Council agreed to renew the two licences on the condition that the 
persons licensed do not open their halls on Sundays *' for private 
gain or by way of trade.” 

The Karl of Hardwicke, at the meeting of the London County 
Council on November 2->, proposed to alter this recommendation by 
adding the words “ except for concerts of a high-class character.” 
This amendment was defeated by 02 votes against 30, and the recom- 
mendation of the Licensing Committee was adopted by the Council. 

At the same meeting another important vote of the London County 
Council was taken, on a motion by Mr. Radford, that the words of 
the music licence — “ on the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday ” 
— be omitted from the licence. This proposal wa.s defeated by 79 
votes against 8 These votes show that the London County Conneii 
is awakening to the dangerous policy it has hitherto pursued of 
encouraging not only the breaking of the clear terms of their own 
licence, but also the terms of the Lord’s Day Act. 

But the appetite for money-making Sunday concerts has been 
whetted, \he thirst for Sunday amusements has been aroused, 
in defiance of the strong votes recorded at th«* London County 
Council given above, the Sunday concerts for money are continned 
V vigorously as before ; and the Illmtratol Sjiorfint/ and Dramatic 
Neim of December 2 f describes the position as follows : 

“ How wonderful is the ingenuity of man! and what lovely hypocrites 
we aro in England ! . . . The Council i.s gib(*d and floated, defied and 
defeated by the Kunday Concert Society, which, tieing constitute a philan- 
thropic Ixidy, docs not ply for profit, and such pecuniary surplns as there 
may bo is fjuietly handwl over to H.ll.H. tlm Prince of Waleifs Hoqntol 
Fond, But before this surplus is rcache<l, what happens? Doea Hr. 
Nowman charge a rental for the hall? Is ho paid for his services ss 
manager ? Is the Himday labour voluntary on the part of the olfidsls ? ” 

That money-making is the otgeet is clearly shown by tlie Ssere- 
tary of the Sunday Le^;ne in the organ of tho Leagno fw Odtobor, 
in wliibh he writes : 



The ezperienoe-wd have bad at Queen’s Hall is, of course, a lesson for 
all connect^ vrith the Sunday reform movement, for it shows conclusively, 
and I am sorry to ha^e to admit it, that we are surrounded with those 
who have no interest m the movement except as it affects them finan- 
cially." 

T^Mvi^-essure is put upon musical professors to giye up their 
Sundays for Sunday concerts is shown by a letter quoted in Truth 
of December 8, .written by a well-known gentleman who is well 
acquainted with Oio musical world. The letter, signed Freedom,’* 
is as follows : ^ ^ 

* Referring to tiie question of Sunday concerts, one little point with 
which the general jmblic is probably unacquainted is that many of the 
musicians engaged would prefer not to play on that day — not for Sabba- 
tarian reasons, but simply because they would like to have a day of rest. 

“ I presume it is generally known that the musicians, many of them 
against their will, are obliged to accept reduced payments for the Sunday 
performances.” 

But it is urged that the Lord’s Day Act under which Sunday 
concerts for money are prohibited in the London Connty Council 
music licence is obsolete and oppressive and ought to be repealed. 

No more erroneous charge has ever been made against any Act 
on the statute-book. The Lord’s Day Act is neither obsolete nor 
oppressive. It was brought in by the Government of the day, and 
passed in 1781, to meet attempts to make money on Sundays 
opening places of amusement and entertainment. 

The Act was confirmed by the Government of the day in 1875 
under the Remission of Penalties Act.” 

An exceptionally strong Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
after an exhaustive examination of many witnesses, reported in July 
1896 as follows, in favour of the Lord's Day Act : 

“It remains for us to consi<ler whether the law' as now in force is 
(apart from its phraseology) in general harmony with the sentiments and 
wishes of the English iKJoplo. Wo believe that it is, and further, that the 
good which might sometimes result from giving increased facilitios for 
lectures and music on SSundays, would be nioi'e than counterbalanced hw 
the increase of paid and jiractieidly involuntary Sunday labour, and ly 
the encouragemcmt given to endeavours to make pecuniary profit under 
the ^ise gf ent/ertainments *for the public good.’ In this connectfon , 
attention may be drawn to the evidence of a witness who has had large 
experience as ‘ a public entertainer and vocal comedian ’ not in England 
only, but in the United States, w'hen) such Sunday entertainments sse 
given without restriction (Q. 2608-27 ll>). His oral evidence osUing 

attention in the interests of the musicians and performers to the perils 
such a change, is supported by a weighty memorial, since addreeaea to us, 
with the signatures of 784 members of the dramatic and musical profes- 
ifona, and managers of halls, theatres, entertainments, oonoerts, Ae., who 
darim to express the hope that the law which prohibits the opmAig of 
plaoes of amusement and entertainment for money payment on the 
Monday inay be upheld, so that the 500,000 persona emtdoyed in the 
amusemMt industi^ may be protected from the burden ^ 9!snday labdur*^ 
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But still later has the Lord’s Day Act been confirmed. In 1897 
a Bill was introduced by Lord Hobhouse to the« House of Lords to 
alter* the Lord’s Day Act so as to sanction Sunday concerts and 
entertainments for money payment. After a lengthened debate. 
Lord Hobhouse’s Bill was defeated by 50 votes against 33^ and the 
value of the Lord’s Day Act was then established, and it was practi- 
cally re-enacted. 

These facts unanswerably prove that the Lord’s Act w by no 
means obsolete nor antiquated. 

As to the charge that the Act is an interference with liberty and 
freedom, we urge that it is exactly the reverse. ^ ^ 

It protects the workers in the amusement industry (one of the 
largest in the country) against the tyranny of speculators and 
amusement caterers who would employ them seven days a week. 

Mr. John Burns, if.!*., L.C.C., is reported in the of July 20, 
1898, to have used the following words on this question : 

“He should he >orrv to see that what had alioady heeii <loru* should bo 
caught up by musie-hall proprietors as a >tc*ppiug>stone to the inaugura- 
tion of Sunday eiittutainments. He had seen tlio Continental Sunday in 
Paris, and its counterpart in New York, ami heartily detested lx>th. In 
the interests of iiiu^ic-hall and theatrical people themselves, who were 
worked severely enough, ho would he very watchful against any innova- 
tions which threatened to deprive them of the J,>ay (>f Kcst " 

It was stated by Mr. Hollingshead, in a deputation to the Home 
Secretary from the managt^rs of theatres and music-halls on 
December 15, 1887, that upwards of 5oO,OuO persons were employed 
in the amusement industry — of whom are in liondon. 

This great army of workers is protected against Sunday labour 
under the Lord’s Day Act ; and there are many auxiliary trades 
connected with the amusement industry which are indirectly benefited 
under the merciful provisions of the Lords Day Act. 

Let it be distinctly understoo^l that the Working Men's Lord’s 
Day Rest Association would not interfere with any j)erfion by law as 

how he chooses to spend hi.s Sundays, provided that person does 
not interfere with the Sunday.^ of other pt^rsons. Bot when specu- 
lators and caterers for the pTiblic amosernent, and leisured peopto in 
search of amusement, do not scruple to inflict the burden* of Sunday 
labour on those dependent on them, for purposes of money-making 

in the pursuit of pleasure, the Lord’s Day Rest Association would 
enforce the law against such persons, and protect the weak against 
the strong, the toiler against the selfish employer, and secure as Isf 
as possible to all classes the inestimable blessing of teat on the 
Lord’s Day. 

Chahlks Hill, 

HeorsUty Worklsg Mail’s Lcttd'^ Day 
Heat Asiociatkfii/ 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. ■ ‘ 

In no department of the world’s work has the subdivision of labour 
proved so fruitful as in biology. The careful researches of specialists 
have thrown a flood of light upon many subjects which would have 
remained obscure had tlicy been treated in the superficial manner 
formerly in vogue. An interesting and valuable contribution towards 
a subject which has hitherto been too much neglected by biologists 
is Colour in Nature,^ by i\I. I. Newbigin. The title is somewhat 
misleading, for the book deals with the organic side of Nature only, 
and it is precisely among the simpler inorganic compounds that we 
might expect to find facts upon which to base the laws relating to 
the mutual connection between colour and matter. But if we must 
take exception to the title we have no fault to find with the book, 
which displays a thorough knowledge of the subject, and gives 
evidence of wide and careful research. The labour of collecting data 
from the numerou.s pt^riodicals and other sources detailed in the 
appendix must liave been considerable. At the outset of such 
investigations, the observer meets with the dilliculty that while some 
colours are due to pigments, others are dependent upon structural 
characters, such as striation, iridescence, or rellection. The subject ^ 
of phosphorescence is a wide one, and it is intimately connected with 
colour ; but here, even more than in tlie case of pigments, we are 
met with the difliculty of determining whether the eyes of the 
organisms affected by the jihospfaoresceuce have the same perception 
of light as we have. It is quite possible that the eyes of deep sea 
fishes, for instance, may bo affected by rays which are quite 
imperceptil^e to ns. In the same way the colours of birds and 
butterflies may have a very different appearance in the eyes g( those 
who display them than they can have to our unaided eye. A 
to the sources of colour and luminosity we are still almost in the 
dark, although more than twenty years ago PrAfessor Fanceri 
SQCoeeded in tracing the source of luminoeity to certain cells in 
various m|urine animals. Luminosity is not altogether depeq^ent 
upon life, for the liquid expressed from some organisms after death 

* GAmf in A'lUum n <VfNWy tn Swtogf/, By M. I. Nevbi^n. I.oiidoii 3 J. MiiTray. 
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retoains lominona for eome time^ 'The ohemict^l inTastigation of 
lunmosity and phosphorescence is still in its infancy, and the same 
may he said of most of the oolonrs ihalT'we See aronnd ns. The 
pignfents of butterflies and hnmming>birds, those gorgeons genu of 
the organic world, have been partially investigated, and ohen^iists 
have given us some explanation why the bluish lobster boils ied, and 
why some oysters are green. Only the fringe of the subject, 
however, has been touched, and there is not even^aq attempt at a 
general theory of organic colour. To those about iO enter npon this 
wide field of research, and, indeed, to any naturalist, this book can 
be confidently recommended. 

That it has been found necessary to publish a second edition of 
Mr. W. Briggs’ Grrural Elementary Scicnee * within five months of ito 
first publication is in itself sufiScient evidence that it meets a want. 
This useful little volume of the “ University Tutorial Series ” 
practically consists of three treatises — one on Mechanics ; a second 
on Heat, Light and Electricity; and a third on Chemistry. In 
each section the definitions are clear and concise, and the illnstrations 
graphic and well suited to convey an accurate impression of the 
i^poratns to the student. 

The more advanced student of chemistry will find fuller informa- 
tion, from the experimental point of view, in a new volume of the 

Organised Science Series,” by Mr. F. Boddow,’ which is specially 
written to prepare students for the elementary examination of the 
Science and Art Department. It appears well suited for the object 
in view, and should save the student much useless cramming. 

We have received volume 40 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneons 
Collections, being the second edition of A Cataloyiie of Scientific and 
Tedvnical Perwlicah^ by H. U. Bolton, This is not quite up to the 
nsnal high standard of the publications of the Smithsonian Institution, 
either as regards the arrangement or the quality of the subject matter. 
The whole of the titles are not arranged alphabetiqally in one list, 
bnt are cnt up into three separate sections, so that each of these 
sections has to be searched before a title can be found. It would 
have been far better to have arranged the titles of new works 
together with the old ones than to split up the book into Eections. 
Without wishing to deny the utility of the book, we do not any 
means consider that tb« work has been thoroughly carried ont. Wo 
took at random four scientific periodicals from our library and fitUed 
to find three of them iu the catdogue. Two of these are American — 
namely, Annkmk In Sociedad CieiUiJica ArycTiiina, first pnblished in 

* Oenerci Elementary Sciinee, By W. Briggs. London : W. B. CttVfc Second 

1898* ^ 

* JB^gt ; Inorganic Chcimtry {Practical). By F. BeddoWo Londott s W* B. 

OliTObr 1898* >1. 

* A Oat^w tif Seientijie and Teehniedt Eerioikattp Sy H. 0. Adton, Seeesi 
edidCn. WasUn^n : Smitbsonian lastltntioa. . lBjl7. 
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Bnenos Ayres in 1876, and An^ivos da Mvsevi Naaaml da Bio *da 
JtigiieiTOf ptiblished in Bio do Janeiro. Both contain intcreBting 
scientific monographs* and are worthy of a place in any catalogne of 
scientific literature. The third omission is even more snrprming. 
Thb\^i£r7ia{ of tlie Society of Chemical Industry is not only the besh 
periodical \)n technical chemistry in the Eoglish or any other language^ 
but it Is the organ of the only English scientific society which has a 
New York brp^pph. As that branch numbers more than 600* 
members it is remWkable that Mr. Bolton has not heard the name of 
this periodical. Should a third edition of this work be published we 
tiyist that i| will be complete and avoid the defects we have 
mentioned. 

• The Tutorial Ahjehra^^ by Mr. William Briggs, M.A., and Mr . 
G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., must be recommended to students generally. 
It Js based on the work of an Indian, Professor Radhakrishnan, 
which has, however, been considerably modified and enlarged so aa 
to render it suitable for the requirements of English students. The 
volume is intended to form an advanced course in algebra suitable 
for examinations similar in scope to the Intermediate and B.A* 
IJxaminations of London University, and the Cambridge Senior and 
Higher Local Examinations. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The .title of Mr. Marshalfs book ^ leads us to expect a serious study 
of some important jiroblems in psychology, and in this we are s(^ 
disappointed, if we have a fault to find with Mr. Marshall it is thab 
his work is somewhat diffuse and contains too many repetitions. Thia 
arises, no doubt, from bis desire to make himself clear ; but we thinlr 
it has the opposite effect, and that more conciseness would have* 
contributed to a better understanding of his theses. The work 
contains much that is informing and deservingof careful consideration,, 
bnt it will not fail to excite criticism. A philosopher who begins by' 
depreciating the efficiency of reason and ends by bidding his readeA 
be religious, is likely to arpase a feeling of opposition, if nob of 
actual prejudice, which will, perhaps, prevent many j^m taking the* 
trouble of reading the more than five hundred pages in which the 


> Tiis jkatial Algebra, Put II. Advanced Course. Bj William Bilflnf.M.Af! and 
0. H. Biyan, 8 o.d 7 London : W. B. OUve. ^ 

IiuHfwi and Rtaem, An Basaj oonoeming the Belatfon of Instinct to BeiSon» 
wllli some Speolil Study of the Natnreof Beliglon. By Heniy Roteers MandialL 1I.A: ^ 
linden and 2$ew York ; Miomillau a 
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aiithor seeks to justify his position. Instinots, we are told, are 
earlier than reason, and represent the inherited experience of pke 
rac^j in some cases earlier than humanity itself, while reason is the 
source of individual variation, and therefore later and of less authority 
than instinct; and religion belongs to the sphere of insttiict. 
Mr. Marshall, upon biological grounds, arranges the chief instincts in 
the order in which he maintains they arose — first, self-preservation ; 
secondly, the sexual instinct, or the perpetuation of the life of the 
species ; and lastly, the racial instinct : it is with ^his last religion is 
related. Religion, therefore, teaches us to subordinate the “ lower ” 
or narrower instincts to the higher or broader one, which is concerjped 
more with the well-being of the race than that of the individual. 
There is some truth iu this, but it does not appear to us to be the 
whole truth ; and it is in connection with this that reason is, we are 
told, to give way to religion or instinct. This, it will be seen, wpuld 
justify the view that religion is a corporate matter, and that the 
individual reason ought not, without very good reasons, if we may say 
so, set itself against the instinctive tendency of the group or 
race. It appears to us that Mr. Marshall falls into some fallacies 
in his first chapter, ^in which ho confounds reasoned action, 
which may be right, with the intellectual results of the reasoning . 
process, which may be wrong, because starting from incorrect or 
insufiScient data. Mr. Marshall seems to think that the Christian 
Church has often been right in opposing rationalism ; for instance, 
because some of the dicta of the rationalism of the Jast century are 
losing their hold upon men. But the fact is that this is due to a 
continuation of the rationalising process itself ; new facts have come 
into knowledge which show that conclusions had been prematurely 
adopted, and new conclusions are being drawn from these newly-' 
known facts by reason itself. We have no doubt that there is a 
tendency for individual self-will to run riot in England in these days, 
bat this appears to us to be more instinctive than rjitional, and c^Is 
for the control of reasoned processes. Jlr. Marshal translates the 
suppression of our will to a higher will,” which is one definition of 
religion, into psychological terms, as the restraint of individualistic 
impulses by racial ones ” ; but it is reason itself which teaches us the 
duty of this restraint, thus exercising a command cfver all our 
impulses. Again, he describes “ Reason as representing the influence 
*in organic life which breaks down our complex inherit^ tendencies ; 
the influence which leads ns to vary from typical forms of action as 
determined by instincts of broader scope.” If this is correct, then 
rea^n is the source of individualism, liberty, and progreas, and is 
entitled to rank higher than instinct. 

The author of The Gospel according to Darwin ‘ is dot only an 
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enthasiastic admirer of the author of the Origm of Species, bat 
4 thoroQgh-goiDg,* optimist, who not .only rejoices in the snrviral 
of the fittest, bat also in the elimination of the nnfit, even though 
they are men and women. No doubt a good deal is to be satd for 
thS^view, though it will not be palatable to many soft-hearted 
enthusiasts. We share to a very great extent the author’s exalta- 
tion over the destruction by Darvrinism of some oV the old 
orthodox view;.^ of existence ; those, for instance, which hold that 
pain and labour !|and death were the penalties inflicted upon the 
race for the sin of Adam. Our apprehension of the part the 
struggle for existence has played in* the development of humanity 
has made us* wiser, and we recognise that pain is one of our greatest 
teachers, labour the source of progress, and in time we shall no 
doubt realise that death itself is a blessing, or, at least, we shall 
have the courage to confess openly what we often admit to ourselves. 
We can commend Dr. Hutchinson for having given us a cheerful, 
wise, and instructive series of Darwinian sermons. We should add 
that he has also some very serious and necessary things to say about 
the population question and others related to it. 

The fame of Auguatiuo, Bishop of Hippo,* is nearly all that 
remains to remind us of the fact that Christianity once flpurished 
on the soil of North Africa ; flourished to such an extent that 
Milman says it was Africa and not Rome gave birth to Latin 
Christianity ; ” though we must remernlxT that it is the Roman 
colonies in Africa that are meant. Mr. Holme has written a full 
and reliable account of the^e African Churches which disappeared 
more than a thousand years ago. The story is well told, and wilLbe 
read with pleasure and consulted with confidence. 

Another volume of Church history designed more for general 
reading than for students is Dr. Waterman’s Ftf.if-AjMh'ifolic Age? 
This is one of the ‘ Eras of the Christian Church Series,” several 
volumes of which we have already noticed. There does not appear 
to be any order in the issue of these volumes, which are by different 
authors, as several relating to much later peridds have already 
appeared. Dr. Waterman retells the well-worn story of the early * 
Church in an intoresting manner, and discusses controverted points, 
such as the Episcopacy, impartially, but without concealing his own 
leanings. 

The PhiUmphjf 0 / 0 recce, by Mr. Alfred W. Benn,® is an attemjtt 
to show that Greek philosophy exhibits, under an abstract form, 
certain ways of acting and thinking which characterised the 
Greek genius before philosophy commenced. The idea is the sug- 

Tl^ of the ChurcheH of Korth Africa. (Halseau Priie Sflaar. Bj 

U K. B.M * London : C. J. Clay & Sons. 1898. 

^ The Ihut-Apontolic Age, By Lucius Waterman, D.D. (Bras of the Chxietiau 
4)hurch.) Edinburgh : ’i * T- Clark. 1898, 

* The JPhUoeojthg of (Jreece, By Alfred William Bonn. Leudpti t Ckaut Biobsida 
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gaetion of Professor Knight of St. * Andrews, at whose anggestion 
Mr. Benn originally undertook this work as a oontribntion' to, a 
more comprehensive work on Thb Philosophy of the Nations. 
The' first chapter deals with the general form of Greek thought, 
and the author dwells on the fact that the Greek ideal lay i^'the 
one word, Sophrosyne — self-knowledge, self-control, temperateness. 
Mnch space is devoted to the loniana and their development. The 
portions of the work dealing with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
thoDgh intelligently written, by no means exhaust, or even satisfac- 
torily elucidate, the subject of Greek philosophy. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE 

British Rule and Modern Politics' by the Hon. Albert S. G. Can- 
ning, is not an epoch-making work, but it is, nevertheless, a pains- 
taking attempt to examine the varied tendencies of British polity 
and its influence upon civilisation. Coupled with this is an exami- 
nation of the effect of English literature upon modem politics and 
national thought, which, as far as we are aware, is a distinctly new 
departure, and one which, in Mr. Canning’s able hands, is eminently 
successful. The ground covered by this work is immense, and neces- 
sarily upon such a controversial subject as modern politics, unanimity 
of agreement with the author’s conclusions is not always possible ; 
bn^ upon the whole, we see no cause for differing with Mr. Canning’s 
general opinions. One of his chief points is the secularisation of 
politics generally throughout Europe, and especially in Great Britato, 
with the exception of Ireland. Another point he strongly insists 
upon is the foolish attitude which this country from time to time 
adopts in its open or concealed hostility to Russia. A third is the 
success of England, France, and Russia in so capably governing 
non-Christian populations. When there is so mnch to praise, we 
shrink from blame, but we are bound to point out that Mr. Oanping 
/teems blind to the strength of agnostidsra, which he evidently 
mU-namea atheism. His remarks as to atheism are true enough, 
but, whereas atheism may be said to be a negligee* quantity in 
modem politics and national thought, the case is very diffiwmit witb 
agnosticism, which is a stronger force than most people suppose^ 
the more so as much of it is fbr the present disguised *nBider the 

VI C 
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g^rb of orthodoxy, \inacknowledged by, its possessprsi no doubt, but 
none the less real for •all that. 

M. le Son's new book, Tkr PsyMofjy of Peoples,^ is very siclilar 
in treatment to his Psyclwloytj of The Crowd, The author is careful to 
point out that this work is only a synthesis of his larger treatises on 
the history of civilisations. Races possess psychological character- 
istics almost as fixed as physical characteristics, and those vary with 
the anaemic variations. And just as one race is mentally superior 
to another, so in the same race some individuals are more highly 
developed mentally than the masses*. The inevitable effect of 
cmlisation i^ to difTerentiate individuals and races. As Herbert 
Spencer has taught us, the evolution of nature is from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous. Consequently, says M. le Bon, 
peoples are not progressing towards equality, but towards a growing 
inequality. This brings us to the object of this work* In Socialism 
M. le Bon sees a force which makes for equality, and with equality 
begins the decadence of a race. Amongst European nations, says 
M. le Bon, England alone has not imbibed this spirit, but it is ripe 
on the Continent, and especially among the Latin races. Although 
these races talk most loudly of liberty, they are the first to call in 
the aid of the State in matters of trifling importance, and individnale 
are losing all (heir initiative, self-reliance, and energy. In England, 
on the contrary, the principles of self-government, self-reliance, and 
individual initiative prevail. The Latin races seem incapable of self- 
government. They re(|uire a Napoleon, and they will even gladly 
submit to a Tiberius or a Nero. In the life of a race character is 
the most powerful element. Thus ideas, and lastly environment. 
Institutions go for little. Thus for one race to impose its character 
or ' its ideas upon another is impossible. Institutions may be 
imposed, but without the spirit they are valueless. With these 
views every one will not be in accord with M. le Bon. He himself 
insists that all the highly-civilised races are historical races, and not 
natural. Have not many of the historical nations, notably the 
English, swallowed the civilisation of the races which they conquered, 
and have they not imposed their civilisation upon the races subdued 
by them ? , At present it is true that Republican France seems 
incapable of governing herself, and M. le Bon looks to militarism as 
the only salvation for the manhood of France ! He recognises, 
one of the causes of this national decadence— viz., the defective 
system of education. The recent exposure of French militarism 
dkKMi not, to our mind, offer much hope for France. A nation of 
sodi a high intellectual order will surely, now that it is beginning 
to see the folly of its educational system and its oonsequent armjfof 
oflifads, remedy all this^ and proceed on the right lines ? !l^e . 

I ^ By Gustave Le Bon. London : T. Ftsher Unwia. 
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EngliBh, no donbt, are born .administrators, and 'they owe much to 
national character ; but they owe much also te their robust system 
of education; which, with all its intellectual defects, and those are 
great, makes a self-reliant man out of the schoolboy. When^he 
French learn this they will gb far. That a great intell^tual 
nation like the French should die out or be swallowed up by the 
Slav seems incredible. From these few remarks it will be seen 
what interesting problems the author discusses. think he is too 

pessimist on the question of Socialism. Continental Socialism 
would probably end in equality, followed by despotism, but the 
present inequality of wealth is the true cause of modern Socialism 
both on the Continent and in England. Remove the cause to more 
moderate dimensions, and we shall hear less about social equality. 


VOYAGES AND TRAM^LS. 


Anvnxfj the by Captain Younghusband, is an abridgement 

from this writers larger work. The If* art of a Continent, It consists 
in a narrative of this energetic traveller’s first great ex|>loration, the 
object of which was to establish the truth with regard to the ever- 
white mountain in Manchuria. It was supposed to be of great 
altitude, and so named from its perpetual snow. It turned out, 
however, to be but some SOOO feet in height, and was white, or par- 
tially white, with pnmice-stono from an e.xtinct volcano, now the 
basin of a }3eautiful lake, the source of the mighty river Sungari. 
The value of the book, ho^vever, does not lie so much in the successful 
exploration of this mountain as in the description of the Chinese 
colonists in Manchuria, the cradle of the present ruling dynasty qf 
China. In Southern Manchuria these colonists are pushing their 
way through the primieval forests with rapid strides. Already a 
considerable area is cleared for cultivation ; the soil is virgin and 
prolific ; their houses large and well built, and provisions of all 
kinds in abundance. One hardly looks for such vigorous enterprise 
on the part of John Chinaman as is here described* by Captain 
Younghusband, who was himself much astonished with what he saw. 
^ The contrast between them and the Russian colonists in Eastern 
Siberia is very marked. Colonel Sokolowski told the author, 
although the Russiau Government gave every enoouragement to 
Bottlers — free implements and cattle, free travelling expenseit, &o. — 
tl^gy exhibited no energy or vigour, and only worked to produce 
enough to live on. • ' 


* AmoM the CeUstiaU, \ Narrative of Travels In Maaoliarla, aeiowi the "Gobi 
Dei^ through the Himalayas to lodU. Abrlili^ from The Bmi ijf e Oiniinmi. 
ByC^p^nfranoMYcanghtu WliblltoNI anil iMdpa.^ 

JohnHarray. 1898. k. 
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Not only is Memchuria rich agriialtnrally, bat thoasands of square 
miles of most valuable timber forests, both of pine" and of hard 
woods, such as oak, walnut, and elms, are only waiting a market, 
which, with rivers like the Sungari, the Yalu, and the Liao, means 
a market on an enormous scale, and which, says the author, will one 
day make Manchuria famous. 

The returp journey from Jacking, through i;he Gobi Desert. 
Turkestan, and* over the Himalayas into Cashmere, is well told. 
Altogether this is an interesting and instructive book. 

A reprint of KingJake’s lydlu a * ‘from the first edition will be 
^adly welcomed. As Mr. Tuckweil well says in his Introduction, 
this book is now a classic, ^hich will be read long after The Invasim 
of the Criitu'o has been all but forgotten except by professional 
students. 

The White North; by Mias Douglas, is another of this writer's 
epitomes of adventures and explorations in the far north taken fron# 
The Vofjnfje of the Vegu^ Thr Vogngr of the Jeanette ^ and Farthest 
North. These epitomes are extrenudy well done and calculated to 
arouse interest in the minds of young people, for whom, doubtless, 
they arc intended. 


UISTOliY AND BIOGKAPHY. 

Mk. IIerukkt Fimieu s elaborate work, The MeeUrrcnl Eminrcf pre- 
sents us with a comprehensive view of a wide-ranging subject. The 
author, who has consulted all the available sources of information, 
including Von Kanke, Waitz, Schroder. Stobbe, Kiezlen, St/ilen, 
Huber, Lavisse, llichter, and (liesebrecht, shows the essential homo- 
geneity of the German tribes. With regard to the Bavarians, he 
points out that their origin is wrapped in obscurity. By a curious 
blunder some mediaeval historians derive them from Armenia. This 
much is certain — that, whatever the Bavarians were, they were never 
Kelts. They were probably a branch of the Suevic tribe which, 
according ip Tacitus, embraced the Semnones, the Lombards, the 
Quadi, and several other tribes. 

The portions of the work dealing with the German Monarchy, th^ 
Imperial Court, the Church in Germany, and Imperial Adminis- 
tration in Italy, are exceptionally interesting. Frederic IL, a most 
important figure in German medimval history, is described as having 
be^ ** like Napoleon I., not a revolutionary, bat an eclectic." The 

* E&then. tBy Alcxandor WllUam Kinglakc. Keprintod from the First 

With an Introdaotioii by the Itev. William Tuckweil. London : Geotne Bcdl it l^na 
18 M 

* WhUe Norik with NordenaliM, Da Long, and Nanaaa. By M. Douglas. 
London, fidinborgh and New York : Thomas Nelson it Sons. 1$9S. 

i The Medimtu Empire. By Htobert fisher. London: MaomillanfeCa. 
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parallel is a" little overstrained. cannot well^mpare two snch 
men, separated by centuries and by a historic as well as ethnological 
chasm. In conclnsion, Mr. Fisher emphasises the fact that the 
history of the mediaeval empire has been fertile in contrasts. By 
a curious freak of destiny the title and tradition of the Caesars 
passed to the latest barbarian arrival within the circle of the civilised 
nations of the AVest. The difference between the functions of an 
Emperor, as they were understood in antiquity, and those prevailing 
in the Middle Ages, is thus indicated ; The ancient Roman llmpire 
was a federation of towns ; the mediaeval Roman Empire was a loose 
union of independent communes in which all the engines of aotocra^*y 
were wanting. Amongst the services •rendered by the medimval 
empire was the preservation of the individuality of Italy. If Italy 
had, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, fallen under this 
dominion of France, the Italian genius could scarcely have asserted 
^its independence. 

Baron Bramwell •was a typical middle-class Englishman of the 
more intellectual sort. His father was a j)recise, conscientious 
business man of the antique school,’* head clerk, ultimately partner, 
in a banking firm. lie was himself originally a bank clerk. Then 
he went to the Bar and worked his way to the Bench. The volume' 
by Mr. Fairfield, issued by Messrs. Macmillan, deals mainly with the 
learned jadge*s career after his elevation to the Bench ; and we 
cannot say that the record is especially interesting. Baron Bram- 
well*s strong common sense was shown not only in his judgments, 
but in his occasional letters to the Tinn>^ and other newspapers. 
His answer to Henry George was cot quite convincing, but it 
appealed to the hourgfosie. On the temperance question he held 
views which will be generally regarded as sound, llis tendencies, 
on the whole, .were liberal, but he took a thoroughly insular view of 
progress. He was in no sense cosmopolitan. 

Lord Selborne’s J// ynorwls * range over a period of thirty years. 
It most be acknowledged that Lord Selborne was a great judge; 
but in public life he showed a tendency towards narrowness. His 
attitude on the Irish Church Disestablishment question was iltsin- 
terested but by no means statesmanlike. As Lord Chancellor he 
exhibited dignity, impartiality, and learning. His ecdeuastical 
tendency was one remarkable feature in his character. Had he not 
been a great lawyer he might have been a great churchman. His 
private life was flawless ; and yet these memorials are so oolonrless 
that we can well understand the exclamation, How nninteiesHng 
good men are ! ’* ^ > 

"^ew European statesmen of this century can rank than 


i FalrteW. Loudon : IbomiUoa « Co. 
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Cayour/ It would^ of course, b% an escaggeration tcrnsay lie 
Vas the maker of tTnjted Italy. Many forces were at work for the 
regeneration of the country. But it was Cavour’a hand the); con- 
trolled the working of these forces. First of all, he made Piedmont 
the lever by which Italy could be raised. Next, with the aid of 
Napoleon III., he destroyed the power of Austria in Italy* Lastly, 
he, with the help of England, prevented the European Powers from 
obstructing Ital^n unity. The life of this great man has been 
dealt with admirably and with the utmost clearness by the Countess 
Martinengo Gesaresco. Born in 1810 of a noble Piedmontese family 
Cavonr embraced liberal ideas, in which he was supported by his 
grandmother, the Marquise Philippine, a lady of great intellectual 
* powers. He was originally intended for the army, but he soon 
« abandoned a military life for politics. For a time he became a 
journalist, but with a political object, and it was as a Parliamentarian 
that he found his true vocation. He soon rose to prominence^ 
eclipsing two distinguished Italian statesmen, Kattazzi and D’Azeglio* 
When at length Cavour became the leading figure in Italian 
politics, he played a cautious but patriotic role. He desired to 
win the sympathies of other nations for Italy. He went to travel 
as soon as he found himself free from the cares of office. He 
diplomatically got the Emperor Napoleon on his side, although that 
cold-blooded individual cared nothing about Italian liberty. In 
1855 the Italian statesman entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with England and France. He disliked the Jesuits heartily, 
yet he thought it wiser to give them more freedom rather than to 
suppress them. He reached his objects by tact and determination. 
But his sincerity, his patriotism, cannot be questioned. He has 
been sometimes accused of cynicism; but, as the writer of this 
biography points out, iie was really an optimist at heart During 
the Franco-German War a keen-witted Frenchman remarked that 
Bismarck had taken Cavour s conception without what made it 
really great — liberty. This is, indeed, the difference between the 
two men to whom must be respectively ascribed the creation of 
German and of Italian unity. 

Dr. Bernard Moses has written an interesting book on 
Esidblislmnit of Sponij<h Rvh in Anm'ico,^ The Spanish element 
in American history has been neglected. Prescott, of course, did 
much to enable the student of history to understand those streiige 
peoples, the Aztecs and the early inhabitants of Pern* The present 
work, Aongh small in compass, contains the result of mndh recent 
research* It is clearly shown that Spain, by her high-handed policy 
ond her^ commercial jealousy, lost touch with her oolonies. ^he 

, ^ eVodtir. By the Counteie Evelyn Martinengo Cesareeoo. tendon : HacmUlsQ 
and Co. 

» Th MhkAU$hmtnl4ff J^panUi Buh in Amtriea. B; Bwmrd WoMim Ffa.D. N«w 
xoricMdlioodon: Putiwm’tSou. 
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chapt^^ comparing the Spanish and English colonies iii America is 
well worth reading. The main explanation, of the difference 
between the institutions planted hj England and those planted by 
Spain in the New World lies in the difference between Spainis 
centralised administration and England's strong local government. 

The line work by Ferdinand Gregorovius on 2'he Empctw 
Hadrkui'^ has been well translated by Mary E. Robinson, and is 
published in a volume of about 400 pages by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. The book is what it purports to be — a “ picture of the 
Grmco-Roman world ** in the time of Hadrian. The work shows the 
cosmopolitanism of the great world-traveller Hadrian,” which, aa 
Professor Pelham says in his learned Introduction, “was in reality 
imperialism.” The love of Greece was in fact an evidence of culture. * 
His reign introduced the golden age of the Antonines. This 
volume will be of enormous value to the student of Koman history. * 


BELLES LETTKES. 

A GOOD picture of American Bossism ” is given in the novel, 
Amei*iixui PtAitic'uni In Kjffjhtnd/ It is hard to say whether Roof 
Roofer, the author of this book, wishes to vindicate the Yankee Boss 
or to hold him up to contempt and ridicule. The denomuneni shows 
the Boss of the story, Silas Bolivar, married and entirely under what 
is called “ petticoat government,'’ Mrs. Bolivar bt*ing the successful 
leader of a woman's club movement. There is some cleverness in 
the novel. 

In Das Eicifjr LklU ^ we have another of I’eter liosegger’s 
delightful productions, so full of imaginative insight and spiritual 
beauty. Few German books of the day will prove more fascinating 
to those who read the language and appreciate what is best in the 
Teutonic genius. 

There is an idyllic charm in Waldjif^jrdd,^ by the same author. 
The simplicity, truth, and sincerity of the work should gain for it 
popularity both with old and yoring. 

Kakr/elto^ is one of the late Major Whyte-Melvilles moat readable 
novels. This author posse.ssed the power of interesting bis readers, 
b^t he was superficial and had not the gift of characterisation. 
Katerfdlt, has hi.s chief merits and defects as a writer of fiction. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have brought out a very handsome 
edition of the novel, beautifully printed and illastrated. 
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^ The well-known work of Ohamisso, ShadowUss Man} has been 
brought out in a handsome illustrated edition by Mr. George Allen. 
In the Introduction by Mr. Joseph Jacobs it is rightly claimed for 
this marvellous tale that it has an entirely novel and, at the same 
time, striking plot. Chamisso, its gifted author, united in himself 
both PVench and German characteristics. The Skadoivle^ Man is 
quite unique in literature. It is a work, therefore, that will live, 
just liice Gidlit*ir*H Travels and Jlicc in WonderlamL 

Mr. G. Berefiford Fitzgerald has, in The Stigma} given us a story 
of considerable interest, even though the subject is by no means 
original. The plot turns on the effect of a father’s sin in blighting 
^his son’s career. The story is well constructed, and the author 
writes in a very agreeable style, so that the reader’s attention is 
never allowed to flag up to the end of the last chapter. 

Great interest will be taken in Herr Wilhelm Waldeyer’s essay, 
Uchcr Aajgah ,i utid SU llinaj laascn r Unice rstiiten scit dcr Ncitgriindr- 
ung drs dcuhi hni Juuchcs.^ From an educational point of view, the 
essay is most instructive and full of valuable suggestions. 

Those who desire to know the conditions necessary for obtaining 
the various degrees given by tho fjondon University will find them 
in The London Unircrsi/gGffideajid Unir* rHiig Ci*rrcsfO'nd€'/ice College 
Cahmlfr, The high status of the University and the 

value of its degrees may be seen from the fact that, taking one 
examination with another, about half the total number of candidates 
are rejected. In tliis way the high esteem in which London degrees 
are held is maintained. The volume contains an immense amount 
of information as to the subjects prescribed for a pass and for 
honours, together with some valuable advico as to the choice of a 
faculty. , 

Iridi Hulidxtgs} by Robert Thynne, is an amusing book, evincing 
considerable knowledge of Irish peasant life. There are many 
touches in it that remind us of Carleton. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones evidently likes to see himself in print. 
He has already given us The T^aipicr in book form. Now we have 
The Rogues Comedy.^ The play has really no merit, if we regard it 
as literature. Everything in it is obvious and made to order. The 
characters are not worth a thought. That such plays are looked 00 
as popular successes shows the low level to which the British draaaa 
has sunk nowadays. 

‘ The Shadoitlm9 Man. By Adelbert Chamisso. With lUostmtioiis by Philip 
Buroo^oaes aud aa Introd action by Joseph Jacobs. London : George Allen. 

* The Stigma. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. London : Digby Loitf A Co. 

» Utter A^fgahen und Stellung unstrer VmvtrBitdten itu der 

dewAedken Von Wilhelm Waldoyer. Berlin : Verlag von AiMBSt Hireehwtid. 

^ The London. VwvetBiiy Guide and University Cbrreepemfeiice T^kge Ckdendar. 
180S-9(^. London: University College Press. 

^ IriehScUdaysiort StudUa Oul of School. By Robert Thynne. London: Mm 
Long. ' * 

* 7%e BetmU Comedy. By Henry Arthur Jonea. London : Meomnhn A 0». 
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Tht ikmon of the Wind, and Other Poems, by 6. Hunt Jackson, htls 
nol one line worth remembering. It is essentially commonplace, 
even when dealing with inspiring subjects. How trite is the open- 
ing line in the poem — can we call it a poem ? — on Gordon : 

“ Ho loved his country and liis God ” ! » . 

The £pic of Humanity * is an ambitious poem actually covering 
600 pages of print. The author, whose name is not given, o^ginally 
intended to call his work Laic^ Lovi\ and Life^ but was dissuaded 
from doing so by the editor, who appears in the character of An 
Apologist.” While we cannot approve of the length of the poem^ 
we find in it much excellent philosophy and no small share of the 
divine afflatus.” There is a superabundance of classical allusions, 
but we recc^ise in the author a man of learning as well as a poel. 


AKT. 

Half a century ago a young architect, who was in full qrmpathy 
with the newest school of art as it was then, designed a piece of 
office furniture as an illustration of the theory he was urging before 
the Architectural iVssociation of London — namely, that in the unity 
and fellowship of the several arts lies their power.” William Morris, 
Edward Burne-Jones, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ford Madox-Brown, 
Valentine Prinsep, and others gave their assistance. The present 
account " contains careful plates of the panels painted and decorative 
work wrought by them to prove the possibilities of such an union of 
the arts. The result is interesting, undoubtedly, though its origi-* 
nator confesses that, so far, it remains unique. A short histoiy of 
good King llene,” whose supposed honeymoon ” forms the subject 
of the different art-works decorating the cabinet, is given. He was 
the father of Margaret of Anjou, the hapless Queen cf our own 
, Henry VI. 

' TlieEpirof Humanity; or, the Que^t of the Ideal. K<tlted bj- “An ApolCgfot.'* 
X^onclon : Kcgan Paul, Trench, Tnibncr & Co. 

Honeymoon Cabinet Jphn P. Seddon. London : B. T. Batslord. 
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LIBERALS AND CROSS-CURRENTS. 


Sir William H aucourt havin^^f flown off to the lliviera, after placing 
a cHarge of dynamite under the Established Church, Liberals were 
at liberty early last month to make up their minds as to his successor 
in the parliamentary leadership of the party. The parliamentary 
leadership, be it observed, as distinct from the popular leadership. 
There is a difference between the two things, though, owing to the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone filled both ofllces so completely, there has been a 
disposition to confuse them. Mr. Gladstone himself,' between 1875 and 
1880, still continued to be the popular leader of the party, even 
while Lord Hartington (as he then was) figured as the parliamentary 
leader, and it was by virtue of his recognised position as popnlar 
leader that !Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the rremiership after the 
elections that proved fatal to the Beacousfield Administration. The 
position to-day is not exactly the same as it was when, in 1875, Lord 
Hastington was elected parliamentary leader of the party. Then 
there was always the overshadowing personality of Mr. Gladstone in 
the backgronnd, a personality believed to be ready, and proving 
itself to her ready, to emerge at any moment from retirement for the 
purpose of leading the Liberal hosts. 1'o-day there is no such per^ 
sonajity in the background. There is no one towards whom the as^urtP^^ 
tions of the Liberal mosses tnm as to their natural champion. Lo^ 
Rosebery may enjoy the admiration of some of his former colleagues ; 
j^e may be able occasionally to inflame the national enthusiasm of 
assembly of Scots ; but the masses know little of him, and havesw 
dispodtiofl to learn more. Even Sir William Haicotirt, notwith* 
standing his ability as a parliamentary leader, has never oconpied e 
sure pl^ in the imagination and affeotions of tiie average demo* 
VoL. 1 5 f.—No. 3* 
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ciatic voter. The some may be said of Mr. Johja Morley, and in 
even^a stronger sense of Sir Henry Campbbll'B^nnerjnfnit who now^ 
lilra the “ mighty millionaire ” in the Shop Girl, occupies the post 
of parliamentary Liberal leader with dignity, but no ill-bred 
bravado.” 

There can bf no question that, for a man who was having g^reat- 
ness thrust upon him. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman behaved, at 
the Beform Club meeting, in the nicest way possible. He had a 
little compliment ready for the mover of every resolution or aiuend- 
ment, and a jest in lavender for the Ministry. To use the phrase 
which so annoyed and troubled Mr. Parnell, the Opposition is to be 
conducted on lines essentially gentlemanly. It is not to be violent, 
or vindictive, or reckless, “ as have been many of the Oppositions by 
which the Liberal party when in power has been confronted.” There 
is in such a declaratioh as this a spirit of the infant piety expressed 
in one of the best known of Dr. Watts's hymns. In that hymn the 
fact of its being Sunday is adduced as a reason why its reciters 

“ Must not |>)ay. 

Nor run about, nor make a noise. 

Like the naughty girks anJ boys.” , 

No; the Opposition over which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
to preside is not to behave like the naughty girls and boys of the 
Tory party. It is to be righteous in all its ways and holy in all its 
works. It is to employ no bad language. It is always to use the 
expression “ if you please ” — an expression which, as every one 
knows, “ a particularly gentlemanly tone implants.” It is, of course; 
to be “ alert, steady, and active,” without any regard to the contra- 
diction of terms which lurks in the association of these three 
adjectives. As for newspapers that hint at difficulties arising from 
differences of opinion, they may bo disregarded, fur of course such 
difficulties do not exist. There are no differences save such as must 
exist in a body of men who “ are habituated to think and act for 
themselves, instead of thinking and acting to order.” And so, amid 
a glow of tender and gentlemanly optimism, the eventful meeting 
came to a close, without a hint having been given of the existence 
of a single positive principle to fight for. * 

It may be a subject of speculation as to how many of tiie 140 
efhd odd members of the House of Commons who were pieseiit at 
that meeting awoke the next morning free from the sospciim that 
they had made themselves and the Liberal party ridiculous. Let ns 
at the position. At the General Election of 1896 — tiuee an4. 
sMialf years ago — the Liberal party found itself left in a dire 
minority. That minority was not so much the result of Toty and 
UnimiiBt snocesses as ci Ltbeisl abst^tioos,. H the Idbersl units 
had shown the same enthnsiasm as tiiey had in 1892, there 
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‘V7oald have been .a Liberal majority in tbe House of Commons. 
Why was there not ^ display of such Enthusiasm ? The answer to 
the question is very simple. Enthusiasm disappeared bediuse, 
under the influence of those who had assumed the direction and 
control oif Liberal policy, the Liberal programme had been whittled 
away till there was, apparently, nothing left worth fighting for. 
With a peer as Premier, the Liberal party, in the eyes of hundreds 
of thonsands of •Liberal voters, had repudiated the representative 
princfiples by which it professed to live. More than that, it had 
lost hold of that policy of domestic reform which in previous times 
hfM) made it. popular. More than that again, it had adopted prin- 
ciples of foreign policy which were strange to Liberal traditions. It 
was not to support a Liberalism of this kind that Liberal voters were 
going to fight. The result was that the elections went in favour of 
the Tories in a great degree by default, tjjie Tories receiving a 
majority larger, probably, than they themselves had ever dreamed 
of. In the course of some two and a half years more, another 
General Election becomes due. It is hoped rather than expected 
that, at this next General Election, the Liberal party will redeem the 
defeat which it suilered in 1805. It is hoped, rather than expected, 
that there will be a marked revival of Liberal enthusiasm, resulting 
in the return of a Liberal majority. Such a thing would not be, 
under certain conditions, altogether impossible. There is good 
reason to believe that the masses are still true to the democratic 
principles which secured the notable victory of 1 880. If they could 
be roused upon some two or three points, or even upon only one 
cardinal point, of the democratic programme, they might repeat, in 
perhaps a less marked degree, their performance of 1880. If there 
were an undoubted popular leader of the Liberal masses, it would 
become his business, during the space that will probably intervene 
before the next General Election, to work up democratic enthusiasm 
and concentrate it upon one or two salient points. There is, for 
example, that constant interference by the House of Lords with 
democratic legislation which practically neutralises all democratio 
endeavours. That is a point in respect of which a talented and 
enthusiastic popular leader might be able to score a victory for the 
Liberal causb. But where is the chance of such a work being taken 
in hand ? Where is the leader to organise and animate the cam- 
paign^ He does not, so far, exist, and it seems only too likely^ 
that if he endeavoured to exist he would incur the censure of the 
parliamentary leader of the Liberal i)arty for advocating a violent ” 
and ** reckless” policy. How are the elegant and good-natured^ 
platitudes of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman going to stir 
Liberal enthnsiasm for service at tbe next General Election ? The 
fact tiiat his manners — ^and jt is much more an aflhir of mannenl 
thavr anythiiig else — are approved by Liberal jotiitialii in Londcm 
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says nothing, or even less than nothing, for l^iberal journals in 
London are by no means noted for their thoi^poghness. That hil 
leadctrship is by no means satisfactory to provincial Liberals was 
indicated clearly enough at the Beform Club meeting. In fact, the 
whole circumstances seem to suggest the suspicion that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has succeeded to the post of parliamentary 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons chiefly because, 
being both a Scotchman and a ney*ly-fledged landed proprietor, he 
is not likely to prove obnoxious to Lord Rosebery. 

However this may be, one thing is certain — viz., that the next 
general elections are not going to be won by any tactics of this 
sort. It is not politeness but vigour that li‘ads to sucitess in the 
world of politics. If you can by any means be vigorous and at the 
same time polite, your politeness may perhaps not do any harm. 
But vigour you must jiave at all costs, and vigour does not always 
take the trouble to select rose-water methods or rosi^-water language. 
Its want of politeness was very well illustrated when the President 
of the National Liberal Federation publicly referred to Tory foreign 
policy as a filthy rag/’ This was not polite certainly, but it was 
expressive, and, being expressive, it had its eilVct. It served to 
emphasise the diflbrence that exists between the views of the masses 
with regard to foreign policy and the views of those who claim, far 
too often without justification, to represent the masses. And, after 
all, it is this “ filthy rag of Tory foreign policy wliich otKcial 
Liberals, including Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, have made their 
own by their adoption of the blessed dcxjtrino of continuity. What 
does continuity mean ? Its meaning may be not inaptly illustrated 
by a story told of a .shrewd old Englishman who, some twenty years 
ago, was unfortunate enough to possess a farm on the Ixirder between 
Zululand and the Transvaal. During the operations of the Zulu 
War a body of British tr(x»ps located itself on the farm, and palled 
down all the buildings for the purpose of constructing defences. 
For this the owner of th** farm claimed compensation, only to find 
that the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to admit his 
claim. When a Liberal Ministry got into office he had another 
try, with no better success. “ At last,” he said in despair, “ I have 
discovered the difference between Tories and Liberals. * The Tories 
steal your property, and the Liberals refuse to pay you for it.” That 
>frill Im exactly the result of the adoption of Lord Koaobory’a blessed 
doctrine of continnity in foreign politics. There ie no restraint 
placed upon Tory adventure ; all that is provided for is the accept* 
Ace by Liberals of whatever a Tory Ministry has done, no matter 
completely it may be at variance wiSi Liberal prinoiplee. That 
ia to say that, in the worship of the blessed word “ otmtinaity,” all 
{wpolar check upon foreign polity i^ abeolotely abandoned at tihe 
very moment that neceasity fmr thi eal^Uahmssit of atudi a ollfaok 
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is being more and more emphasised. Such an abandonment is 
simply giving cartt Uandie to Tory adventure. *‘No matter/’ 
Liberals declare in*th^ light of this new-fangled principle, no 
matter what bills a Tory Government may draw upon national credit, 
national resources, national reputation, we, the Liberal party, will 
take them up whenever they are presented to us.” Could deeper 
hypociisy be imagined? Could any policy be set on foot more 
utterly at varitmce with all the principles in the following of which 
LibeftWlism has acquired a great and worthy name ? ' 4 

That this new policy of continuity is strangling Liberalism in th^ 
Il^use of Commons can easily be gathered from the tone of the 
debate on the Address, and more especially from the tone of the 
•speech delivered by the new parliamentary leader of the Opposition. 
Most of the Liberal journals the next day warmly praised Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for having drawn certain admissions from Mr. 
Balfour, and dwelt with satisfaction on Mr. Balfour’s apparent 
depression. Why, the whole discussion, so far as the leaders of the 
two parties were concerned, was a ridiculous farce, a comic fight 
with wooden swords for the amusement of an uncritical gallery. 
All these apparent shades of difference in respect of foreign policy 
mean absolutely nothing. Whatever blunders a Tory Ministry may 
commit, in whatever unjustifiable adventures it may become engaged. 
Liberals, according to the official view now prevailing, are bound to 
adopt thoso blunders and to carry forward those adventures. All 
that the apparent differences of opinion mean is this — that every now 
and then, for the sake of keeping up appearances and humbugging 
the electorate, one little band of office-seekers who call themselves 
Tories will be replaced by another little band of office-seekers who 
call themselves LibiTals. It is merely a migration of certain profes- 
sional politicians from the blue bed to the brown — from the right 
hand of the Speaker to the left. And meantime all the great 
popular causes, all the ])ressiug national needs, all the political and 
social reforms that cry day and night round our doors — all these 
may wait out in the cold, untouched aud unsatisfied. 

It is because of the apparent determination to prolong this mockery 
of popular government, to plant upon the country a sham system of 
representatk^n, under which the needs of the many will be made use 
of as counters in a game which, whatever its result, can only benefit 
the few — it is because of this that what have been somewhat 
slightingly alluded to as ** Liberal cross-currents ” have a high 
''interest and value. These cross-currents, what are they? They 
represent the. real and honest convictions of the hundreds of thoa- 
of democratic units, and they are spoken of as *’croBs-carr6P,t*a 
because they come in to disturb , the peace of those oflScial Liberals 
whoae"^ dearest wish it is to enjoy the reputation of being Liberala 
without rendering themselv^ obnoxious to high soeial infiaenoes. 
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Mr. Gladstone, strong in his sense of right and jostioe, tme to the* 
great principles of popular re{>reBentation, was ptterly careless as Co 
^jc^will of those high social influences^ and suffered— not that 
it ever hurt him — in consequence. It needs, however, a strong man 
to stand np against these influences, and the average officud Liberal 
is anything but strong. Indeed, the very fact of his being a Lfberal 
tends to render him all the more sensitive to social pressure, for, as 
a Liberal, he has a certain amount of prejudice to overcome to start 
witbv Those who are altogether free from the temptation lo bow 
before high social influences are better qualified to arrive at sound 
and honest political convictions. That those convictions wil] sot 
always exactly coincide with each other is only to be expected. 
People who are in the habit of thinking for themselves are, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has very truly said, less likely to agree 
absolutely than those who think to order. At the same time it has 
to be borne in mind that, in the absence of a popular leader, in the 
absence of any commanding personality to indicate the due relation- 
ship to each other of spontaneous convictions, those convictions are 
likely to be more numerous and more varied. In other words, the 
development of cross-currents is the direct result of the absence of an 
undoubted popular leader, and it is this very saihe absence of an 
undoubted popular leader that is accountable for the weakness of 
parliamentary leaders. Instead, therefore, of an uninspired parlia- 
mentary leader having logical reason to complain of “ cross-currents, 
it should be his wisdom to recognise the fact that these “ cross- 
currents ” are only the natural result of tho circumstances that have 
placed him in the position of parliamentary leader. To neglect and 
deprecate the bubbling up of these cross-currents ’’ may for a year 
or two add to his comfort as parliamentary leader. When, however, 
the moment for a General Election arrives, he will not only find that 
he has divested himself of all popular influence, but that his inability 
to give the party a clear and popular lead has, by multiplying its 
divisions in respect of points of detail, seriously diminished its chance 
of scoring a majority at the polls. 

On the whole, therefore, and arguing from a wide Liberal point 
of view, it has to be feared that what has happened to the Liberal 
party in the election of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermah as parlia- 
mentary leader in the House of Commons, is not, and cannot be, for 
ics general we]l-I>eing. That it will for the moment tend to the 
dignity and order of the House of Commons is quite possible, and 
such a result is doubtless calculated to give satisfaction to a political 
^^^er who has gone out of his way to style himself Sp ** son of the 
of Commons.'’ In so styling himself, however, Sir Henry 
Crapbell-Bannerman has only revealed, no doubt nnconleb^y to 
hiinseif, his utter unfitness to become the popular leader of * great 
national party. The House of Commons bp no doubt a great and 
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dignified institotion. Far ^ater, however, than the House of 
tOommonB is the nation which it represente | far greater wan the 
man' who sits at Westminster is the constitaenoy that senthimjhw; 
and far greater than a parliamentary leader’s ideas of official polu^ 
are the convictions of the electoral masses. It is tne absence^ any 
kind of 'realisation of these facts on the part of the official liberals 
of the day that emphasises more than anything else their unfitness 
for the part of Jjiberal leaders. They are incapable of learning any- 
thing from the masses on the one hand; they -are incapable pf 
teaching the masses anything on the other. And hence, whence 
next General Election comes, they will have to be content either to 
Me themselves condemned to a prolonged sojourn in the cold shade 
of Opposition, or to see the leadership taken from their hands by 
men who possess the power of gaining popular confidence. 



Makch 


ADVERTISING DISFIGUREMENT. 


A MEMORIAL Signed by more than 300 London architects has lately 
been presented to the County Council, praying that honourable bodg 
to consider seriously the grievances of many citizens with respect to 
advertising disfigurement. 

It is not suggested that the County Council can at present grant 
the desired relief. It is simply urged to promote legislation with a 
view to obtaining the necessary powers. 

It would be disrespectful to anticipate the result of the applica- 
tion. But the auguries are favourable. During the last session the 
Council made inquiries of the \>8tries as to the expediency of pro- • 
hibiting the peculiar variety of advertising device known as Blazing 
Signs, and the replies received disclosed a preponderant, if not an 
unanimous, conviction that the things were intolerable nuisances. 

AgaiU) we owe to the Council the abolition of sky-signs — a type 
which, but for this opportune doom, would by this time have been 
rampant everywhere. I acknowledge most willingly that when 
the County Council decided to get them penalised by Act of Par- 
liament they found “ danger to life and limb” a useful, because a 
familiar, ground of objection. But the impelling motive was an 
instinctive feeling that the gigantic frameworks were too hideous to 
be endured. These are but illustrations of the temper of Spring 
Gardens on the subj^t. By a happy accident some partial and 
indirect means are at the disposal both of the City Corporation and ‘ 
the County Council of checking certain forms of street puflfery, and 
both these bodies have made a most stringent use of these rudimentary 
provisions. 

In the same way many provincial municipalities have often strained 
their authority in their earnest wi.sh to do something to mitigate the 
evil. 

‘The Bill prepared by the National Society for Checking the Abusea 
of Public Advertising has been ro-drafted with a view to including 
urban as well as rural areas. Its predecessor was introduced Mr. 
^^ulnois and backed by Sir Edward Clarkoi Sir H. Bosooei Mr. 

lid Forster, Mr. Caiue, Mr. Benson, Mr. Darling, Mr. G* 
Wyndham, and the lion. Vicary Gibbs. • 

It must not be imagined that, the failure to obtain legislative 
relief ^haa been due to any want of q^mpaby^at St« Stephen’i. Our 
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proposals have^ever had a hearing in the House of Commons simplj 
because, in recent sessions, claims of Government business have left 
scarcely any opening for private members' proj€^J;s. Yet, so faiv^as 
we have been able to test the temper of the Legislature, the indica- 
tions are encouraging. Thus, when the Irish Locll Government 
Bill was before the Peers last year, Lord de Vesci moved the follow- 
ing danse : 

“A district O ’ urjjan council shall Lave the power of making bylaws for 
the pujpofee of removing nr preventing the erection of manifestly disfigur- 
ing open-air advcrtiscinents within their several jurisdictions: Provided 
always that if an objection is raised to any decision under such bylaws 
thejg shall bo an appeal to tlio Local Government Poard.” 

No one opposed. The Duke of Abercorn, the Earl of Mayo, and 
Lord Clonbrock spoke strongly in favour of the clause, and Lord 
Ashbourne, in stating that the Government could not accept it, 
explained that the ground of objection was only that the Bill was 
already overweighted with matter, that time pressed, and that it 
would be expedient to deal with the subject in a separate measure* 

It would be ungracious to construe this as a binding pledge of 
Ministerial support this year, but we are entitled to lay stress on 
the fact that the Irish Lord Chancellor was speaking as a member of 
the Cabinet. 

This is by no meacs the only occurrence that justifies us in 
approaching the future with confidence. For the first time in 
English history a party has been formed within the House of 
Commons for the express purpose of defending what, for want of 
a happier terra, I must be content to call the “ I’icturesque 
Amenities.'’ 

Here is a copy of the resolutions passed at a conference of Peers 
and members of the House of Commons, which was held in one of 
the Committee-rooms cn June 23, 181^8 : 

** 1. It is ilc.sirable iiuikc sonu' permanent arr uigement fi)r concerted 
action between member.s of Farliainent in both Houses on questions 
relating to — 

** {(i) The protection of rural scenes ainl laiulscajxjs and town 
praspects from such disligiirement or impairment ns is not justified 
by considerations of jaiblic utility ; 

provision and maintenance of commons, open spaces, 
public parks, and gardens : 

** (c) The pivserviitioii of buildings and places wliich are of peculiar 
interest by age, la^auty, or asscK’iation, whether historical or literary;# 
“ (d) The conservation of wild animals and plant;^; 

and generally for assorting the importaneo on bimd grounds of public 
polices of maintaining beauty, simplicity, dignity, and interest in the 
aspect of out-of-doors Hritain ; and that we accordingly express our readi- 
ness to ooKiperate for this purpose, subject always to the exercise 
individual judgment on the merits of the particular cases oa they arise. 

“ II, That Lonl Balcarres, Messrs. Bryce, Boulnois, Bond, and J. M. 
Paulton be requested to undertake the duty of circulating information, 
and, when deemed expedient^ of inviting conference and common actioiif 




when it appears that steps may usefully be taken in the House of Lords 
or House of Commons respectirely. • 

ii III. With a view to obtaining the co-operatioif of the various agencies- 
now in e 2 :istence for the promotion of the ends invested, it is suggested 
that the Secretaries shall place themselves in communication with the 
respective representatives of the following Societies ; 

The Society of Antiquaries,^ 

The Commons Preservation Society, 

The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 

The Kyrle Society, * • 

The National Trust, 

The Selborne Society, 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Ihiildings, 

The Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, ‘ 

The Wild Birds Protection Society. 


Explanatory note by the Chairman : 


‘‘ It was understood that the severel Societies named, though they might- 
find it convenient to correspond with the meml)ers of Parliament njimed 
in Besolution 11., or with others intoresteil, througli a single channel, or 
to consider the expetliency of concert with legiud to any matter they feel 
to be of common interest, .-should retain unimpairetl their entire liberty of 
separate action . 

The nieiiibere or ex-members of the Legislature present were : the 
Duke of We^tmin^ter, Mr. Shaw liofevre, the Earl of Stamford, Sir J. 
Brunner, Lord Bah'arres, Sir Charles l>ilke, the Hon. Horace Plunkett; 
Messrs. James Bryce, W. E. H. I/f^cky, Lees Knowles, Sydney Buxton. 
Brodie Iloare, E. Poulnois, Arnold Forster, E. Bond, and 11, C. F. Liit- 
trell ; but many others it is (|uite certain will bo willing to co-operate.” 

Even before this significant gathering there had been gratifying 
evidence of the willingness of I^arliament to assist. Several 
schemes by which companies or bodies of promoters sought powers 
to "change the character of defined districts had been rejected 
by large majorities. Into the merits of the opposition in each case 
I have no desire to enter here ; the point for emphasis is that the 
projects were debated because, in the judgment of the House of 
Commons, they were open to objection on what are commonly called 
sentimental ” or '' aesthetic '' grounds. This represents advance. 
Now that we show to advantage in the Division Lobby we are 
beginning to be thought men of the world. By-and-l^ those who 
dismissed ns as faddists, dileilanfi^ and so forth, will be glad to per- 
suade themselves, as hard-headed practical persons, thsl th^ agreed 
^ with us from the very first. For myself, 1 am less diqxwed to 
rejoice at the signs of awakening than to lay to heart the lesson 
which they teach. The House of Commons, we find, responds readily 
to a strong stimulus from without. But in each instande it will, I 
^^think, be found that much efiart out of doors was needed to make the 
particular question a burning one* 

* The Society of Aotiqnaries, while exproMiog approval of the phui of. concerted 
acHm, has not felt that it came within fu aphere to be one Of the eons^tnent 

SOOlStMS* 
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To effect these great — bat still partial and isolated — ^rescnes an 
Ismoant of private ^nd volnntarj exertion was reqt^d which cannot 
be indefinitely reneated. It is only when the dami^e threate||fed is 
gross, open, palpable, that effective local resistance ^ provoked — only 
when the blow is aimed in the very eyes of persons who are sensi- 
tive to the shock, and who have the spirit and patriotism to take 
trouble to frustrate the design. Much has been saved ; bat how 
mach has been* lost, and may yet be lost, simply because no one is 
on the spot with discernment enough to perceive the danger, and 
energy ^nough to avert it by organising timely protest ! Dozens of 
T^ivate Bil^^ pass unnoticed through the House which offer either a 
chance of asserting some principle of public good or carry within 
them some serious impairment of public rights. Every one who is 
familiar with Private- Rill legislation is aware that when promoters 
find from experience that a certain provision will be inserted in 
Committee, they anticipate matters by adopting it as part of their 
own draft. To establish a systematic scrutiny of all projects of the 
class referred to would make the framers of schemes as timid on the 
score of msthetic and sentimental ” opposition as they now are 
about conflict with interests that can be estimated in terms of money 
power. Bailway directors have learned that it is not safe to apply 
for authority to construct a new branch through common lands. By- 
and-by taste may be regarded with respect as a factor in such 
legislation. 1 have ventured to apply the ambitious title of j^rty 
to the members of the Legislature who have signified their benevo- 
lent interest by attending the conference. But the basis of accord 
is simply a willingness to keep in touch with each other, and to act 
(subject, of course, to their right of individual appreciation of each 
question as it arises) as if they wore organised, however loosely, in 
some such form as the groups which already exist for the purposes* 
of advancing — outside the regular party lines — some special cause. 
It would be humiliating if, when every large financial or sectional 
interest of a material kind has its eager advocates in Parliament, 
patriotic regard for the aspect of England proved too weak a bond to, 
unite public men. 

A Ftrliamentary party for defending the visual amenities of 
out-of-dool* life ” is essential, but it will be an effective force only 
so far as it represents and is sustained by the play of opinion and 
the work done elsewhere. In London there exist already a numller 
of societies, which between them cover nearly the whole field. 

The Commons Preservation Society, the Kyrle Society^ the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Assooiation, the Selbome Society, the Sooiely 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, the National for 

Places df Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, and the Oookbnm 
Afltociation in Edinburgh are, in my view, engaged % perts (not 
always distinct) of the same work. Some them imress 
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selves more directly to developing tlfe taste for nature and the 
pictnresqne ; some of them preserve or create pljaces where the taste 
for ^eauty can be gratified. The humble aim of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising * is td supplement these 
large and fruitful labours by an attempt to imposOi by autl^ioiitative 
regulation and the use of social influence, some restraint on nnneces* 
sary disfigurement'. Homely as its sphere may be, it is one, its 
supporters believe, that is the logical supplement of the scheme of 
the older and m6re important organisations. The latter, by the very 
nature of the case, have a happiness denied to Scapa ; for they go on 
from year to year making positive additions to the number of spots 
where the quiet eye can find repose. We, on the other hand, have 
to wait, with what patience we may, until Parliament gives local 
bodies powers of regulation which will establish some reasonable 
compromise between the enterprise of those who compete for custom 
and the prevailing wishes of residents in a given locality. 

In pursuit of its own special object, Scapa has sought from the 
first to do what little service it could to all the societies which were 
already working in the field, and which had in truth prepared the 
soil. If they had not been growing flowers, the members of Scapa 
would have had no inducement to keep down the weeds. Conversely, 
it has appeared, sometimes, that largo eiVorta made by the old associ* 
ations might incidentally have been utilised to help Scapa on its 
wearf way. There have been in recent years fre<|nent instances in 
which opposition has been organised to schemes which menaced 
scenery, or architecture, or historical remains with unjustifiable 
injury. Many of these succeeded ; others failed. Vot in the cases 
where vandalism triumphed, a substantial reduction of the harm 
done might have been secured (without at all compromising or 
prejudicing the policy of absolute hostility to the plan as a whole) 
if advantage had been taken of tho opportunity to subject the 
execution of the project — if it were to bo executed — ^to rigid 
restrictions. A railway up a peaceful valley is bad ; but surely a 
railway, the directors of which are under legal compulsion to abstain 
from any superfluous disfigurement — any display that is not essential 
to the working of the line — would be a smaller evil tbfti one in 
which the ruthless advertiser was free to work hia Wicked will.^ 
Promoters are generally in a yielding mood on minor points when 
aLtacked on the main programme, and .such restraints as are oontem- 
plated, if sanctioned in a few Private Bills, would soon beccnne 
precedents for all Bills. Any recognition in this form of the right 
the pu\>lic to pleasant prospects would, in tom, give fntare oppo* 
sition to disfiguring schemes much firmer grounds 

But if we are really to arrest the process of creeping Qis^nre* 
ment which is changing from fair to fonl the face of Englaadi mneh 
* K^w beginning to be known, for shortiMi’ sake, as ** Soaps.*' 
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more is needed than central aifttion. There are very few districts in 
which there is not a class of persona large . enongh^and inflaential 
enough to make the better rule prevail, if only — I am conscioffe of 
the seriousness of* the proviso — they care to assert themselves. I 
shall hayje further on to give reasons for the faith that is in me ; 
here it must suffice to say that a network of local associations, each 
concerned to watch jealously over the amenities of its own neighbour* 
hood, to help yiong and old to appreciate and to value all that is 
beautiful and interesting in their surroundings, would be the base of 
the reform pilo of which the Parliameptary party would be the apex» 
ViJIage improvement societies are a fairly familiar institution in the 
United States.' Why should not the old country improve on the 
• model and unite in one club all who sketch or care for pictures, who 
love natural history, the records and remains of bygone days, pleasant 
gardens, wooded roads, open spaces, and generally the comfort or 
delight of the eyes ? If it took a benevolent interest in cricket and 
football, so mucli the bettor. In such a nursery the spirit of local 
patriotism would liecorno robust. 

So much for the machine. But what about the motive force and 
the prospect of outturn ? I am well aware of the sceptical spirit in 
which these (juestions will be put by some who\vould like, if they 
could, to believe that a favourable answer is possible. My purpose 
is to attempt, in the driest light of analysis, to examine the condi- 
tions of the problem. Far from admitting that we who think great 
good will result are dopes of sentimental enthusiasm, I attribute the 
prevailing despondency to tho sluggishness of wliat Mr. Goschen once 
called tho “ practical imagination.” The more clearly people can be 
brought to understand the way in which practices and usages and 
ideas grow and spread in a country such as ours, the less disposed 
will they be to repeat the heresy that there is no hope of throwing 
back the wave of disfigurement, ily desire is to got to close quarters 
with the fundamental facts. And I may be forgiven if I illustrate 
lay contention by reference to that particular branch of the question 
of defence with which it has been my lot to have some personal 
concern. I am under an obligation to show — 

(1) That it is a national interest to impose restraint npon 
certain practices which are now subject to no restraint ; and 

(2) That there exists in public sentiment sufficient force to 
secure the imposition of such restraint, or (to vary the form ef 
statement) I have to rest ray case on grounds of utili^ as com- 
monly conceived. 

I suppose that if any one, whether wilfully or negligee^, caused 
the destruction by fire of the warehouses in one of the mraiercial 
qiiirtfliiet>f London^e would be accounted a public enemy. The man 
in the street would have no hesitation about saying that there was a 
'distinct sacrifice of national wealth. . Nor wool^ t^is ja^lgmenfrbe 
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modified by the reflection that employment would be stimulated by 
the necessity of replacing what had been consum'ed. Even a Man^ 
chei^sr merchant would not care to extenuate the deed by maintain- 
iug that the sadden diminution of stocks held in the metropolis 
would enable him to sell his own commodities at a higher profit. 
Partly, no doubt, the man in the street is helped to his condnsion 
by the knowledge that the law treats the deliberate commission of 
such acts as a crime, and that no small part of the^;resource8 of the 
community are devoted to precautions against the accidental oocur- 
rence of conflagration. It is not a question of life merely: property, 
it is assumed, is worth preserving. ^ 

For my own part, I am for once in absolute agreement with the 
man in the street. A large part of the things burnt may have been 
finery that would only make the wearer less pleasing in my eye, or 
tobacco that might be smoked to excess, oi sweetmeats that would 
end in headaches. Still, the hoard, if not in its entirety calculated 
to satisfy what, in my partial opinion, are wholesome tastes, was 
wanted *’ by somebody, and was the product of human toil. Thus 
the economist who is a moralist also must drop the tributary tear 
upon the ashes. 

" I have only been stating a truism ? Ves, 1 confess it. But 
it is a truism which has still to be fully grasped and rightly applied 
to practice. It is a settled principle of our public policy to 
encourage the production and secure the enjoyment of wealth (in the 
sense of pleasure-giving objects) ; but my complaint is that from 
this broad rule an arbitrary exception is allowed. Not long ago the 
lessee of a haunted house discovered to his sorrow that the law of 
landlord and tenant takes no cognisance of ghosts. My grievance is 
more mundane. Neither the statute book nor the unwritten rules of > 
action which so powerfully affect the development of civilisation 
specifically acknowledge that the charm of Iaudscaj)e, the dignify of 
architecture, the freshness and interest of the oat*of-door world, are ^ 
an essential asset in the national wealth. There is an undesigned*^ 
aptness in the saying that an Englishman s bouse is his castle. It 
is his only haven of refuge. Beyond its portals be is (as far as the 
comfort of hi.s sight goes) an outlaw ; his liberty is at the merqr of 
an indefinite number of others. Vision is almost the t>nly sense 
which has been excluded from the scope of paternal legislation. 
Lest our nostrils should be oflended, or our shoes anduly sotted, 
Parliament in its wisdom has made road-sweeping a compulsory 
charge. The ear has found friends at St. Stephen’s ; for there is a 
method^^ which, theoretically, bawling hawkers can be silenced and 
argan-grinders chased away. Our health is moot carefnlly looked 
after. Between us and infectious disease sdinds an talty of 
, inspectors and a draconic sanitaiy code. It has even been ttoni^t 
due to the spirit of progress todo something for the itenosph^ for. 
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as Sir W. B. Richmond has. been lately proving, there are penaltieB 
for the reckless production of smoke. «Even tite palate has been 
taken tinder the protection of the Legislature. Woe betide fihe 
grpcer who sells ns as coffee a compound into which chicory enters, or 
. who, when asked for butter, tenders a preparation of animal fiits ! 
This session Mr. Long — as a Cabinet Minister — asks Parliament to 
penalise adulteration still more effectually. I am not concerned to 
inquire too nicel;^what the precise influences were which extorted 
from the Legislature these stringent rules for securing the purity of 
food. To promote health was not the object, for even British, 
farmers acknowledge that margarine is wholesome, and beer, from 
some points of view, is not the worse for being watered. Nor was 
the object to make honesty compulsory; for it is not a specific 
offence to sell shoddy for cloth, or Birmingham ware as Japanese 
curios. As to the arrangements for mere convenience in locomotion, 
is there need of speech ? The traveller who believes that the glory 
of modem civilisation culminates in being able to reach Edinburgh 
from London in eight hours (instead of the eight hours thirty 
minutes of the old bad days) should remember that he is whisked 
along not only by the Great Northern express but by Act of 
Parliament. 1 am not fumbling at these improvements, ; indeed, 
moat of them I keenly appreciate. But still the old thought 
lingers, Why has the eye been forgotten ? We are taxed and rated 
for all sorts of services that our ancestors would have despised as 
symptoms of effeminacy ; but though we are compelled, whether we 
like it or not, to bear our heavy part in maintaining smooth well- 
drained streets, it is a pure matter of chance what those streets shall 
look like. Any one who fancies he can make an additional five 
pounds per annum by setting up a huge eyesore is free to destroy 
thereby the enjoyment which thousands of his fellows might every 
day obtain from the unspoilt prospect. 

A good manj^ reasons may bo given for this arbitrary disallowance 
of ** aspect ” as an asset in the national wealth for which the State 
should be solicitous. ^ 

Scenery — I must use the word in the widest sense as covering 
everything that the eye finds to see in the open — belongs to no one 
in particular; and the tradition of our jurisprudence is to*care almost 
exclusively for personal rights. Then scenery can hardly , ever be. - 
sold or transferred from one ownersliip to another. Prevailing idcM , 
of *Walue” are based on price. — But it is not worth while to go 
into these finer speculations, for one consideration explaina every- 
thing. Not until the present generation did scenery and^ outlook 
n&A protection. There was no organised system of disfigtifimentr 
and thetefbre himz faire was, on grounds of expediexioy, defenaiUe c 
pidtty* IBut it is one of the redeeming qualitmof BngliAmen tiietir 
tiow ai they aie to divine a danger beforehand^ ^ 
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may be to fixed ideas, they do not in the end hesitate, when an evU 
bemmes intolerable, to adopt the appropriate remedies. 

Wtters are rapidly approaching, if they have not already reached, 

* provocation pitch. I must not reprodnce here the unlovely record 
of the mischief done by the advertising craze in all its spectacular 
forms. Si monumentum qiuvns circuimjnce. Compare an old print of 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill with the Fleet Street and Lndgate Hill 
of to-day. Consider what the outlook from the w^ows of a railway 
carriage is in this year of grace with the sight which refreshed the 
eyes of the travellers by the stage coach. Then ask yourself whether 
we were right in the Jubilee Year in talking without serious reserve 
of the progress achieved in the reign of our gracious Queen. I do 
not for a moment question the advance made in other directions. 
Among those who deplore the deterioration in this one great depart- 
ment of national life are many men who have made the discoveries 
in science, the inventors in the useful arts of which we are justly 
proud, who have by sagacity and by enterprise built up the fabric of 
our Empire and commerce. The deliberate contempt for dignity and 
propriety, the wanton destruction of what is pleasing in landscape, 
are not incidents in industrial development, but proofs of the absence 
of rational restraint. Great in creating Iby individual or corporate 
eflTort, we have failed in the no less urgent duty of preserving the 

• unbonght and unbuyable gifts of nature, llightly relying on the 

vis vivida of personal effort in pursuit of personal gain, we have 
missed the relative truth that competition, untempered by regulation, 
may play havoc with the best part of our common wealth. Observr- 
that it is only as regards this single possession — comeliness and 
propriety of aspect in the national domain — that the oversight has 
occurred. To the instances of drastic regulation which I have cited 
already many additions may be made. The factory laws, the 
building Acts, the licensing system, the rules against betting and 
begging, will occur as leading types. ^ 

It is not necessary to dwell in any formal detail on the value of 
the right of which every citizen il deprived by the existing anarchy* 
In a noble passage of his latest book {The Foundations of Btlief) 
Mr. Arthur Balfonr eloquently asserts the place of Beauty in any 
well-ordered scheme of life. There exists in all classes of society a 
certain proportion of persons whose eyes are opened to the charms of 
iandscape, and to those picturesque possibilities which the most 
unpretentious street in the dullest towns offer* Most of us may find 
inexhaustible pleasure in the chance gronpings of wayfarers and all 
the small incidents of the daily round. We do not stipnlate for any 
positive grandeur or grace, bat a condition of pleasure in seeing any 
sight is the absence of what is jarring, incongmons, gaudy, vulgar, 
aggiesiEdve, irritating. There must be a nentral baokgrdundPN^ make 
the jfictnre of common life agreeable. At'present^ if we fbUow the* 
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lin^B upon which those who are* not deliberately in search of rei^tfal 
sweetness are compelled day after day«to toil, we find these oppor- 
^tanities of innocent* and artless enjoyment becoming less freqi&nt*. 
Ip not this a loss? Is it less a loss because most of those who^' 
.suffer accept it as an ordinance of fate, and>take it for granted that 
it has some necessary connection with the good of trade ? The mere 
annoyance occasioned (to use the mildest phrase) must be pronounced 
in itself an eviJ.« Many physicians of conscience and repute find in 
the incessant series of attacks upon the nerves (for the mind and 
temper are assailed through the eyei^) a probable cause of physical 
disorder. Nor will the moralist fail to ask with concern what the 
effect must fee on the future of the town child of the environment 
, which the eagerness of business men to catch the eye creates for 
him. The instinct of patriotism, one would have thought, should 
enter into the controversy. IIow any man (with any pretensions to 
consistent intelligence) can talk complacently about the imperial 
greatness of Britain and yet contemplate without humiliation the 
face of his country, marred and blotted at will, is one of the 
mysteries of human thought. 

But I need not labour the point. I have never talked to any one 
who, so far as feeling goes, was not converted already. Most people 
recognise the vexatious character of the modern tendency, and they 
admit that, in the absence of restraint, legal or moral, it must extend 
the sphere of its ravage indefinitely. There will always remain 
acoessiblo spots where at least nature will be left unmolested ; but in 
towns, and wherever the tide of holiday-makers sets strongly, eye- 
sores will go on multiplying. Yet what, they urge, can be done ? 

Your Parlianioiitai y party, your associated societies, your local associ- 
tions are of use only so far as there is public opinion to su]>port them. And 
public opinion of tlio sort neeilcd thei e is n^ne, or next to none. A few 
sensitive souls muruiur or cry aloud. Tlioy might as well expect the miracle 
of Ajalon repeated as Iiope to arn*st tliis baleful march of disfigurement. 
Experience tells inanufacliirers and vendors that the more widely and pain- 
fully they impress tliemselves or their commodities on the memory of the 
public the more chance they have of increiising s;iles. They are within 
their legal riglits in slicking up their names in mammoth letters and 
making night hideous with their ilaniing symbols. You can check the 
pnictico only by arousing some authority wdth legal powers of control. 
But that iiA'olvcs an Act of Parliament, and Parliament will never do 
that. The interests which live on advertising, or are [)romoted by it, are ^ 
too strong. People in general don't mind Ibt so things. Many rather lik§ 
them — finding them amusing, or exciting, or * go-a]ie:id.’ True, some old ‘ 
gentlemen and young ladies, and at least one (forgive me) wrong-headed 
person of middle-ago, are very much displeased. But they are vox daman- 
/is in deserlo. If (ho average person resented these attempts to catch 
custom they would not buy the articles puffed. But the articles are largely 
bought. Therefore public opinion is against interference. — 

Suob^l find, is the view often taken by the ^*man of the world^ 

It has been my good fortune more than pnoe to satisfy the man cl 
VoL. 151.— No. 3. , 8 ‘ 
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the world that, after all, the balance of good sense ia on onr side* 
The starting- point of the demonstration must to insist that the 
.^reseWation of that which pleases the eye or refreshes the mind is aa« 
mnch and as truly a contribution to the national wealth as the 
making of a pretty cosfume or the representation of a laughable « 
farce. Both give pleasure. The only diilerence is that in the first 
case we have to relieve people of the uftnecessary labour in spoiling ; 
in the other we have to protect them in ])roduciEg; and (I must 
repeat), even in regard to dressmaking and stage plays, regulation 
comes in. The modiste is punished if she allows the seamstress to 
work too many hours ; the play has to pass the censor the thec^ire 
requires a licence. Where is the anomaly in suggesting that there 
shall be some limit to the degree and mode in which owners of 
house-fronts and sites shall practise in the sight of people who are 
making a legal use of a public thoroughfare ? We may take it, I 
think, that the members of the House of Commons will not be un- 
approachable on the ground of principle. 

“ But why should they care to consider the matter at all ? What- 
ever is done at St. Stephen’s is done under stress, or assumed stress, 
of some popular demand/’ I reply boldly that there is as much 
popular demand for authoritative treatment of the advertising dis- 
figurement question as for nine out of ten of the reforms that have 
been consecrated in the statute book. Suppose we assume the 
following as a scientific analysis of the popular feeling on the 
matter : 

Percentage of persons who (for any reason) would 
regret any diminution or check upon tlie increase 
of sky-signs, flariug advertisements, field-hoards, 
metal plaques, coloxsid pictures in striking colours 
of stage brutalities, leering damsels, or men with 


cavernous o|[>en mouth ...... o 

Indifferent, with a leaning to toleration . . , 40 

Indifferent, with a leaning to di-slike .... 40 

Languidly oppOftCMl 10 

Strongly opposed 5 


It would be rash to vouch for the accuracy of the percentages, but 
I have not, I think, over-estimated the force of the reform element; 
My proposition is that, according to reason and preceddbt, there is 
a force which (if it can be induced to assert itself) will, in the long 
run, compel the Government of the day to introduce and to carry the 
necessary addition to the Local Government Acts. What percentage 
of the population, I should like to know, ever understood the prin- 
ciples of public hygiene which are now part and parcel of our 
administrative system ? How many people were eager about tech* 
nical edneation or free libraries ? Yet we are all, by foroh of law^ 
paying for both. And so the story may be told of most"^ moMntreo of 
change. A small number of milsghteiiod or!aotbiiriiuri^ pmom 
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think the matter out, make up their mind that something must be 
done ; and it is donp — ^less with the assent of the olihers than|by 
virtue of the absence of any sustained opposition. The test is 
whether, in the long run, the policy will be generally approved- 
will be regognised as a source of common benefit. That this will be 
the sequel to legislation aiming at the discouragement of defacement 
and the widening of the sphere of popular enjoyment of natural 
beauty, it need^ po great spirit of divination to foresee. 

In- dealing with my imaginary man of the world I have borne 
myself (for the sake of edification) with argumentative meekness. 
But^ I utterly reject and abhor the pernicious doctrine that the 
average Englishman does not care for beauty and does not mind 
.ugliness. It is not his taste, but his theory of life, that is at fault. 

If it were really true that the ordinary ratepayer or taxpayer does 
not understand or value architectural effect, what profligate waste of 
their money it is to build fine municipal buildings or Houses of 
Parliament ! Barracks would do as well, and would be cheaper. Art 
schools and museums would, on the same assumption, be pure folly. 
Surely, if it is politic to cultivate taste, it is a consequential duty to 
save that taste from being affronted. 

The complaint that every pretty place is spoilt by excursionists 
proves at least that prettiness attracts. Why are Christmas cards 
so daintly prepared if there is no preference for niceness ? Or tell 
mo whether the pantomime would draw crowds if there was 
indifference to form and colour in the transformation scene ? There 
is a place of entertainment at Westminster which makes its facade 
4 u gigantic enlargement of a rag and bone shop. I noticed the other 
day that, in some handbills prepared for the sake of advertising the 
establishment, the artist has substituted a chaste design of his own 
device. The inference is, I suppose, that the manager was ashamed 
to let the public in general know what a sight he forced upon the 
passers-by. 

Amongst working men, as among the members of other classes^ 
there are varying degrees of sensibility. But probably as large a 
percentage of carpenters as of barristers find delicate delight in the 
nuances of a fine landscape. And it may be said without hesitation 
of Englishitfen, that generally, even if they are not uncomfortably 
conscious of the wrong done by the defacers, ^they would get more 
pleasure out of their buildings and walks if the grosser blots were* 
purged away. 

At the root of the erroneous theory of popular taste is the idea 
that people consent to anything that they are powerless to prevents 
Our working classes are happily a law-abiding people^ But if the 
olgeots which assail the vision along frequented paths were once for 
all put outside the protection of the criminal ooddi few. of thepi would 
survive the resentment of the paesiug tratndler. A .vdonteer 
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oompany for the Annihilation of these rnthless invaders oonld be 
foi^aed at every rural place of pleasure resort., ' Wherever qyolists 
or cheap excursionists go, the enemy is on their track. But it is a 
refinement of injustice to charge the victim with responsibility for 
the crime. As well might it be said that individuals whp get inta 
a crowd are in favour of the pickpockets. 

I may be asked why these vexatious forms of advertising pay. 
That they do pay in many instances must be acknowledged, though 
the only advantage reaped is often to neutralise the effect of the 
competing effort to impress the mind of the susceptible. That they 
sometimes bring disaster is shown by the bankruptcy of one of the 
leading Scotch whisky firms who took to this line. Space does not 
allow me to go fully into the morbid physiology of mechanical 
advertising. I must refer to the analytical table given above for a 
clue to the solution. There is a percentage, however small, of the 
purchasing public who are led by the mere iteration of puffs to 
believe that there is merit in the thing puffed, and it is worth the 
skill of the enterprising business man to spend money for the 
purpose of catching this stupid margin of custom. On a modest 
computation, the comfort of thousands of sensible men and women 
is impaired in order that two or three credulous individuals may be 
tempted to pin their faith on one nostrum rather than another. 
Shopkeepers are in this respect superstitious, and no doubt very 
often are disposed to keep in stock whatever they see “ largely 
advertised." 

But the tolerance which, I am bound to admit, the large neutral 
class extends to the practice of disfigurement doniands fuller notice. 

I have appealed to Mr. Balfoar’s anthority for a vindication of the 
claims of “ Beauty ” iu the ordering of life, and from the same souioe 
I draw illuminating material concerning the mode in which public 
opinion forms itself. Few of us ever reach our practical conclusions 
as to what is right or wrong by any formal process of abstrsict 
thought. We take our standard of what ought to be from what we 
see is habitually done around us. Our tastes, our judgments, are 
often the result of unconscious inference from prevailing custom . 
Thus when the High Street at Oxford becomes (as it is destined in 
the necessary evolution of tendencies to become) a replica of T^dgate 
Circus, there will be ^ons and undergraduates ready to maintain that 
it is all in accordance with the law of urban life, for one always 
expects to see thi.s sort of thing where there are shopa" Similarly, 
if we could dismantle the Strand of the excrescences which disguis e 
the architectural and, in the best sense, pictoresque character of the 
thoronghfare, and permanently free it from them, these same phiIo< 
eophers would assure ns that this, too, is comet; torH$ not tiie 
Strand^one of the great thoronghfarea of the greateat dfy in the 
worid ? Use and wont is lord and master in tnoiidaae s^aK» 
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and bard is the lot^ thoagh assured is the reward, of those who faoe 
the odium and fatigue of convincing their fellows tiiat use and ^nt 
is standing between society and a great addition to the public ^ocid. 
In most matters I believe this age to Ijje immeasurably in advance of 
*what may be called the romantic and artistic era. But we have still 
tOivUnderstand and to correct our inferiority in this one vital element 
of real civilisution. England is in the condition of a rich and virtuous 
man who has a- Kbrary of exquisite books, a picture gallery full pf 
the bid masters, trim stables for his horses, fine classrooms for the 
children of his labourers, but allows house and grounds to be at the 
mescy of casual despoilers. 

I have delayed, perhaps too long, a disclaimer of any desire to see 
a rule enforced which is in the least inconsistent with deference to 
the requirements of industry or trade. As far as my own sensibilities 
go, I find a certain picturesqueness and poetry in the view of a great 
manufacturing town with its monumental chimneys, its sea of roofs, 
its eternal smoke of furnace fires. I am perpetually interested in 
the rush of a railway station, and I am a votary of shop windows. The 
test, I acknowledge, must be prevailing local opinion ; no system of 
regulation can do any good which aims above the satisfaction of local 
desires. On the other hand, we must not be frightened by the 
prospect of opposition. If the practices which vex us had anything 
to do with the general productiveness of industry or the legitimate 
business of exchange, there would be reason for misgiving. I will 
not, however, insult the classes upon which the manufacturing and 
commercial greatness of England depend by comparing their fruitful 
activity with the advertising brawls of a comparative handful of 
specialists in eatables, drinkables, and drugs. Many of these would 
be only too grateful for an ordinance which would release them from 
a repulsive and exhausting form of competition. 

A doubt which discourages some arises from the diversity of tastes^ 
from the apparent helplessness of drawing the line between what is 
offensive and what is harmless. Those who are disturbed by this 
distress themselves superfluonsly. The only modification of existing 
law which wo propose would be an addition to the power of such 
local bodies as corporations and district councils and county conncilB| 
whereby tfiey would be enabled to frame bylaws for regulating sigiiB 
and notices addressed to the eye of the public. Suppose they wem 
content to adopt as the criterion the size of individual letters and tlib 
height from the ground at which they might be exhibited, can any 
one, pretend that there would be any serious interference with the 
conduct of retail, or, for the matter of that, wholesale trade ? The 
enforoement of the rule might be conditional on application made \jf 
peracma locally aggrieved, the committee of the oonncQ having to 
deoidoi not so much on the msthetio merits of the sign or notioe in. 
question, as ozf its appropriateness to the neigliboorhood. As to 
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luArdings and posters, there would be (let ns assume) a condition 
tha^ no stations should be ^used without a licence. For railway 
8tati6ns and similar places the mere pla^ of public opinion would be 
enough to induce the managero to introduce some sort off order and 
^mmetry into the display without sacrificing a single penny of* 
revenue, and, indeed, with every prospect of increasing it. ^ 

There is no greater delusion than the notion that representative 
bodies would be slow to use the powers I have sketched. An 
examination of the book of newspaper-cuttings kept by the Society 
for Checking Abuses of Public- Advertising would at once dispel this 
misconception. The only reason town councils do not act is ^hat 
they are without legal power to grant redress, frequently having 
sought indirectly to give relief. Take some recent examples. At 
Rhyl a licence was refused to a theatre on the pier for the simple 
reason that the manager had used the outside for a soap advertise- 
ment. At Richmond local outcry was enough to prevent Glover’s 
Island from being converted into an advertising station. 

Watering-places, tourist tracts generally, pretty villages, and quiet 
suburban districts — these are the places where we should expect the 
process of deliverance to begin. Granted a legal basis for the start, 
Mr. Balfour’s Law of Human Nature will do the rest. It will, in 
process of time, be as much the fashion ” to keep fields and streets 
free from eyesores as it is now to deface nature and the resorts of 
men. 


Ru'hakdson Evans. 



FAMINE RELIEF IN SOUTH INDIA, 


While public attention has been attracted chiefly to the North- West 
Provinces, where famine first made its appearance, and to the Central 
Provinces, where through the carelessness of those in responsible 
charge it was attended by the most disastrous results, it is from 
South India we believe that the most valuable lessons in famine 
administration are to be learnt. In the Madras Presidency it has 
been found possible by thorough organisation and timely application 
of relief measures to meet and cope with a famine extending over an 
area of ]G,o()(j square miles, and affecting a population of more than 
3,OU0,0OO, by an expenditure not nearly equal to what is incurred in 
one of the most insignificant of our frontier wars. During the past 
year there 1ms been a great deal of hardship and suffering among 
the poorer classes, and even among the well-to-do ryots, but there 
has been no actual starvation, and the death-rate has never risen 
very much above the normal even in those districts where the 
distress was most severe. Though the Government was undoubtedly 
favoured by< fortune on at least two occasions, when a serious crisis 
was averted by a timely but unexpected rainfall, its success is really 
due to the care with which its Famine (.^ode had been framed, and to 
the very great (jnergy and ability displayed by the special famine 
officers appointed under this Code. The Code, which is based on 
experience obtained during the great famine of 1876-78, and the 
distress which prevailed in certain districts in 1891 and 1892, not 
only lays down general principles, but gives minute detailed 
directions for the organisation and administration of relief measures. 
In conducting a campaign agalust famine it must be laid down as a 
first principle tha#the object of State intervention is to save life, and 
to this end all other considerations must be subordinated. The 
success or failure of a system of relief at such a crisis cannot be 
subjected to a financial test ; the bills of mortality will famish the 
true criterion. On the other hand, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that the necessary funds have to be drawn from the public purse, 
and, while it is essential that there should be no such stint as would 
defeat tiie object in view, it is equally necessary to guard agamst a 
reeklesB^expenditure, to recoup which would impose a heavy financial 
burden on the general taxpayer, and which by the exerebd of proper 
precaution might be avoided. These princiidee, which are^the b^ 
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of -the Code, have been on the whole faithfolly fdlowed in the details 
of Administration, and as & rdnilt the Madrgfl Gtoremment can 
congratulate itself on having, made provision for all who were seally 
in need, while ezclnding those who were able to obtain 4 livelihood 
without Government aid. * . . 

The famine, properly so called, lasted a little less than a year. 
The districts chiefly affected were Bellary, Kurnool, Anantapnr, 
and Cnddapah in the Deccan, and Ganjam and Yizagapatam, wUoh 
lie further to the north. In all these districts the harvest of 
•lS9o-96 was decidedly below the average, and consequently, when, 
in the autumn of 1806, the early crops proved a complete failure 
Owing to the non-arrival of the south-west monsoon, very great 
anxiety was excited, and the north-east monsoon, which generally 
begins about the end of October, was eagerly looked for. As the 
days went ou and there was no sign of rain, the main crops, on 
which the people depend for their food supply, began to wither, and 
the prospect became more and more gloomy. Before long there 
were signs of severe distress which threatened to become actual 
famine. The crops withered away, and the price of grain rose 
rapidly until it was almost thrice the normal rate. The poorer 
people, unable to obtain employment of any kind, went wandering in 
bands from village to village begging for food, and at times extorting 
by threats or violence what they could not gain by entreaty. Daily 
hundreds were to be seen crowding into the c< ntral towns to beg the 
Government officials to do something to save them from starvation. 
Housebreaking and highway robbery were alarmingly prevalent, and 
there was a universal sense of a]iprehension and insecurity. Strange, 
dark rumours of evil days to come began to circulate among all 
classes of society, and a panic seemed imminent. The Government 
did cot at first realise the gravity of the situation, and at one time 
it seemed as if the halting, hesitating policy which has wrought so 
much mischief in the Central }*roviuce.<) was likely to be followed^. 
Fortunately, however, for the people, and for the Government, 
Mr. W. J. U. Le Fanu, the member of the Board of Kevenne 
specially responsible for famine administration, was a man whose 
thorough knowledge of all clas.ses of the rnrll popalatum and 
intimate acquaintance with every branch of district work made him 
supremely fitted for the very difficult task of ganging Uie extent 
aad severity of the distress that prevailed and m^ing arrangements 
for its prompt relief. Jiis reports soon roa<le it apparent tl^t some 
action was necessary, and orders were issued warning tiffioen in 
diarge of affected districts to bo prepared for the (nganiwtion of 
relief measures. 

When Mr. I^e Fann was appointed Special Famine Comhuasioiier 
he entered on his dnties with charaeteristio energy and aeah He 
n>ede a. rapid tour through the greater -part of. the affiw:^ai«a^ 
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examining the visiting the honses of the peoploi qnestioi^g 
every one, official or non-official, who iseemed likely to be abl<f to 
give reliable information, and striving, in most cases with snccess, 
to inspire hxsal officials with something of his own zeal and enthn- 
•siasm. Under his directions test works were opened in central 
. places in order to see what proportion of the people were in imme- 
diate need of help. In the Madras Presidency such works can be 
organised mncL more easily than in some other parts of India, where 
all who wish to obtain employment are compelled to leave their 
homes and take np permanent residence in a relief camp. In Madras 
the(gb no rpstriction of this kind. Coolies employed on relief works 
can cohle and go as they please, provided they commence work at a 
certain hour in the morning and continue until dismissed in the 
evening. Children under seven who accompany their parents to the 
works are provided with food on the spot, l)ut every one else receives 
a daily wage, which is greater or less in accordance with the price of 
gram in the local market. This wage is so small that only those who 
are in very great straits would be tempted to resort to the works. In 
ordinary times the Indian labourer will contend for a fair wage with 
the most obstinate persistency, and will cheerfully fast for a day or 
two rather than accept a pie less than the amount sanctioned by the 
custom of his district, so that readiness to work for a mere pittance, 
not more than a third of his ordinary wage, may be taken as an 
absolutely certain evidence of hopeless destitution. 

As no work can be more rapidly organised or more easily managed 
than road repairs, this was resorted to in the first place. I have 
seen few sights more interesting or more pathetic than the opening 
of one of these road works. Early in tlie morning, while it is still 
dark, crowds of poor hungry-looking men and women and little 
children may be seen hurrying along the field paths from all the 
villages arpund in order to be present in time to earn the right to 
the first day’s pay. One or two thatched huts have been erected ^ 
near the quarries which are to be the scene of their labour, and 
several officials stand near these, taking down the names of the 
people as they arrive and marshalling them into gangs. A normal 
gang is supposed to contain a hundred workers, and is so arranged 
as to contafh a certain proportion of men, women, and children. In 
calcnlating the work of a gang a man’s task is considered equal to 
that of two women or four children. Children above twelve years of 
age are counted as adults ; those under twelve receive from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of the adult wage. Women are paid from ^ to 
7 per cent, less than men. Special provision^ however, is made for 
nursing-mothers. They are expected Jbo take their place with the 
other woihen, but they receive slightly higher pay, and their wage 
must not on any pretext be rednced below a certain minimum. Ab 
«xm as t ^ formed it is put under the chaige of a head 
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who has to keep a nominal roll, mark the oooUes present or absent, 
maintain discipline among them, and have general supervision of 
their work. There is a submaiatery for every four gangs, whose 
duty it is to supervise the work of the head coolies, check the entries 
on their rolls, and see that their gangs perform the task allotted to 
them. An overseer, selected by the Public Works Department, has 
charge of the whole camp and is responsible for all that takes place 
in it, with the exception of the payment of wages. In order to 
lessen the danger of misappropriation this duty is entrusted to a* pay- 
master, who is appointed by and responsible to the Revenue 
Department. As soon as a gang is duly organised its^membe^are 
set to work at breaking stones or collecting and heaping gravel. 

According to the Code, all persons on relief work should be . 
classed as — 

((/) Professional labourers ; 

(If) Labourers not accustomed to work of the kind re(|uired ; 

(f) Able-bodied persons not accustomed to labour ; or . 

((/) Weakly persons. 

The tasks allotted vary according to the status of each gang, and 
the pay given is proportionate, or nearly proportionate, to the tasks. 
Although most of the people who resorted to the works were labourers 
accustomed to rough outdoor work, very few were able to accomplish 
anything like the tasks required by the Co<le. Their failure was to 
a certain extent due to the wretched character of the tools supplied 
to them. Men might be seen attempting to break a huge piece of 
stone with a small toy-like hammer, with a handle eight or ten inches 
long, and about as thick as one’s little fin^'er, while some, unable to 
obtain a hammer of any kind, had to content themselves with a 
heavy stone. These dilTicnlties were not taken into account at first, 
and in consequence the great majority of the workers were put on 
the minimum wage. 

In spite of the unfavourable conditions, the people crowded to the 
works in numbers which proved the existence of very severe and 
extensive distress. Thiugs kept going from bad to worse, and early 
in November the necessity of a very wide extension of relief opera- 
tions became painfully apparent. Just at this stage, when every 
one had given up hope of rain, the north-east monsoon burnt on the 
Madras coast, and for a time it seemed as though there might be a 
harvest after all. The ryots, who had pulled up tho withered remains 
of their crops, hastened to procure seed to make fresh sowings, 
although moat of them admitted that it was too late to hope for a 
crop. The result justified their forebodings, for the raiia^ ptsnred 
altogether insufficient, and li|f the end of December it was evUkmt 
that the later crops must inevitably suffer the same fiite as the 
earlier. By the beginning of the year the condition of the pecq^e 
*was most pitiful. Government, xmAer the 
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November showerB had put an end to the famine, not only refused to 
extend ^ relief measures, but did its utmost to bring those alr^idy 
started to a close. The influence of one or two prominent oflScials, who, 
f9r some reason or other, have never been able to appreciate any other 
than bnancial considerations, and the apathy, and, it might be added, 
the incapacity of some of the officers in charge of the affected 
districts, fav^iured this retrograde policy. In some places relief 
works were so ieW and far between that only a small proportion of 
the people affected liy the distress could possibly resort to them, 
whilst on almost all the works fines were so rigorously imposed that 
it \|j,^ardly po8si))le for the people, already weakened by hardship, 
to coiranue at work on the miserable wage they received. Poor 
half-fed creatures had ^to rise at four o’clock in the morning, and 
hurry off in the dark, dragging their little children with them, a 
distance of five or six miles, or even seven miles, in order to be at 
work by half-past seven, when the roll is called. They had in most 
oases nothing to eat before beginning their work, and they had to 
work all day in tho burning sun breaking stones or carrying gravel. 
The tasks assignc*d them were far beyond their strength, and when 
they failed to perform them their miserable pay, which at the best 
was not more than half of what is allowed for the support of 
prisoners in gaol, was so docked by fining that they did not receive 
enough to purchase sufficient grain for one good meal. The distress 
wa» greatly enhanced by tho fact that no provision whatever was 
made for tho relief of those whose age or infirmity prevented them 
from seeking employment on the test works. The wages given 
were, as has boon said, insufficient for tho needs of the actual workers, 
so nothing whatever reiuained for the support of those dependent on 
them. Those employed on the works soon began to show signs of 
failing strength. Tlie lato arrival at their homes at night, the early 
start in the morning, the long wearisome tramp to and from the 
works, the heavy toil of the day, and the miserably inadequate diet 
made them daily weaker and less fit for work. In many places the 
medical officers who inspected the works reported that 30 to 40 per 
cent, of the women showed signs of exhaustion and emaciation. 

The Famine Commissioner saw the danger that threatened, and 
strove to avert it. lie was most ably supported by Dr. King, the 
Sanitary Commissioner, who demonstrated most clearly that the setde 
of pay laid down for inferior classes of labourers was by no meaol 
sufficient to maintain the workers in health, and that to reduce this 
by fines or deductions meant slow starvation. The whole of the 
I^Uth Indian press threw the weight of its influence into the same 
scale, and in the end the cause of humanity triumphed. When, in 
the end %( February, the Governor made a tour in the distressed 
districts, inspecting the relief works and making careful mqniries 
into the condition of the people, he saw enongh to convince him that 
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a complete change of policy was necessary. Before his tonr was 
ov^* he had given orders for#the opening of a npmber of ne^ works, 
and on his return to Madras he issued an order reducing the tasks, 
making an allowance for distance in the case of those who lived 
more than two miles from the works, and abolishing entirety tha 
lower rates of wages. Some people who visited the Presidency at 
the close of the hot weather, after the early rains had made some 
improvement in the condition of the country, went away with the 
impression that the Madras Government had been over-lax in its 
requirements and unduly extravagant in its expenditure. It is most 
fortunate that such criticism came at the close instead of aj^.the 
commencement of the hot weather. Had the Government' refused 
to relax the severity of its earlier policy, there would undoubtedly 
have been an increase in the death-rate sufficient to convince even 
the most obstinate of the danger of a false and short-sighted economy. 
Daring the months of April and May the temperature is from 105* 
to 120"* in the shade. In the open the air feels like the blast from 
a furnace, and the rocks and stones become so hot as to be almost 
unbearable to the touch. The people do little or no outdoor work 
daring these nlonths, and, as a role, refrain from all exertion during 
the heat of the day. The people employed on the relief works bore 
the heat with wonderful patience, but they suffered from it acutely, 
and it was by no means easy for them to get through even the lighter 
tasks which the new rules imposed upon them. Happily they were 
treated with care and consideration, and given a wag© which, though 
it left no margin, was certainly enough to procure a sufficient supply 
of food- Instead of deteriorating, they actually improved in condition, 
and by the end of June there was comparatively little of the weak- 
ness and emaciation so painfully apparent in the earlier months of 
the year. The worst sufferers were tlie babies. One saw many 
poor little creatures worn away to a mere skeleton through their 
mothers being unable to nurse them. 

The order which lightened the tasks and raised the wages of those 
employed on relief works also gave directions for the organisation of 
village relief for the aged and infirm, fn some districts these direc- 
tions were promptly acted upon, bat in Cuddapah and Anantapur it 
was some five or six weeks l>efor« the collectors took* action. It 
would have gone hard with the people had not local committees, 
Organised for th#’* administration of the Mansion House Fond, stepped 
into the breach and undertaken the work which was being neglected 
by these officials. Members of these committees went from village 
to village, made careful inquirieH into the condition of the nad 

drew op lists of old and sickly persons who were without means of 
snpport. As the local secretaries received these lists tltey issned 
tickets and^ sent money to the villages to be distributed 1^ the 
village officials in the form of small daily dolsa* This continued for 
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abbut a month, until the district authorities, obliged to take some 
action, began to open food kitchens, wl^ere destitute persons uiil^le 
to wort were provided with two fairly good mefds daily, and to issue 
grldn doles to those who were unable to resort to these kitchens* As 
•a rule thp village officials discharged their duties fairly and "honestly, 
but there can be little doubt that in some places they habitually kept 
back part of the scanty allowance made to each person. In one 
case that came ivider my personal observation the karnam^ or village 
acconntant, a Brahman, who was in the habit of giving out this 
grain allowance only onco in eight or jben days, rarely gave more than 
half the prescribed quantity. On one occasion he actually sent the 
peo^I^away empty handed, tolling them that, as he was himself 
hard up, he had been compelled to use the grain provided for them. 

Cattle suflered terribly during the hot months, as there was little 
or no straw to be had in the villages, and pasture was not to be 
found even on the hills. Many of tho poorer ryots sold their bulls for 
a trifle, while others who strove to keep them alive by feeding them 
with coarse hill-pp-ass or prickly pear leaves saw them slowly dying 
of starvation. StraNy was imported at a later stage by the Madras 
Relief Committee, but as no free grants were made those who were 
really in greatest need were unable to avail themselves of it. Pro- 
vision is made by the Agricultural Loans Act for the advancement of 
money on easy terms to ryots vsuflering from temporary embarrass- 
ment, but unfortunately nothing was done to carry out this provision 
until it was too late. In the earlier months of the year severe 
pressure was put on the ryots to compel them to pay the usual land- 
and many were obliged to sell their scanty stock of grain or 
fodder, or even to part with their cattle, in order to meet the Govern- 
ment demands. The hardship w'as so great in many places that the 
Boa^d of Revenue at last intervened and suspended collections for 
the time. It can liardly be credited, but in Cuddapah District col- 
lections were enforced for more than a month after the Board ordered 
their suspension, and yet the officer responsible for this piece of 
inhumanity escaped with a reprimand. 

In the beginning, of June there was dark cloudy weather, and 
every one looked for an early and abundant monsoon. In the soutb 
and west, where there was no famine, there was a fair rainfall, but in. 


the affected districts a few showers fell and then the bright diy 
weather returned. In its anxiety to escape from a heavy financuid 
burden the Madras Government, which was settled, as is customary, 
on the Nilgiri Hills, undoubtedly took far too optimistic tk view of 


the situation, and resolved to make preparations for bringing relief 
operadons to a speedy close. That the Governor and bis adviaera 
were sadly mistaken in supposing the distress at an end is proved 
by the fact that the number of those on relief rose steadily fiom the 
end of|May to the end of July. During the weal; ending Mhy 26 
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there were 853,519 people employed on Government works mx 
recdjlving Government doles; for the week ending July 24 there 
were 830,686. There was no work whatever in the fields, grain 
was dearer than at any previous period, and yet 6overoment| acting, 
it is said, under pressure from Calcutta, resolved to compel the 
people to abandon the relief works as quickly as possible, by in- 
creasing their tasks and reducing their pay and restoring the old 
rules which had already caused so much hardship and suffering. 
Fortunately the new orders did not come into force till the beginning 
of August, when the district ofTicials began to put on pressure in 
order to reduce the numbers on the works under their charge. 
Their efforts were successful, for by systematic fining, which »«r^me 
cases reduced the pay to about a farthing a day, the coolies were 
obliged to leave the works in ever-increasing numbers. There was 
a great deal of suffering, and there is little doubt that there would 
have been an appalling catastrophe, had it not been for an unex- 
pected burst of the monsoon at a time when every one had given up 
hope of its appearance. The rain came in the end of August, and 
lasted right on through September, so that before long grass had' 
sprung up for the cattle, and the ryots were able to put in their 
main crops. Prices relaxed somewhat, the feeling of hopelessness, 
so marked a feature of the famine period, disappeared, and it became 
posaibA for the poorer people to get a little work» or where there 
was no work to be had to borrow grain in small quantities from ryots 
who required their services in the coming harvest. 

It was at this stage that the Mansion House Fund was most 
largely drawn upon. A large proportion of the ryots had beem* 
so crippled by losses daring the famine as to be altogether unable to 
procure seed-grain to put in a crop. As soon as there appeared ta 
be some prospect of rain arrangements were made to assist all who 
were in this position by giving them small money grants to purcLase 
seed, and, where they had lost their cattle, to procure cattle for 
ploughing purposes. This work was entrusted to various local 
committees, the members of which went from village to village and 
made out lists of persons requiring such ^sistance. In most 
districts the Government officials co-operated most heartily, and as a 
result all, or nearly all, who were really in need received sufficient 
to enable them to put in their crops. In one district only, 
Gaddapah, where the collector had been notoriously slack in the 
organisation of relief measures, there were very grave and nuiperooB 
complaints as to the administration of the fund. The work of 
distribution had been entrusted to the local committees by the 
executive committee in Madras, but the Calcutta central committee 
set this arrangement aside, and threw the whole responsibility upon 
the revenue officials of the district The collector entrusted the 
work of selection to his subordinates, and dts^|ated the grfuits in 
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accordance with their recommendations. As a oonseqnence some 
received much more than they needed for the purpose for which fhe 
grant was intended ; while very many persons equally needy an^ 
equally deserving were entirely neglected. As the village officials 
were made responsible for tbe identification of applicants for grants . 
they were able to secure from 25 to 30 per cent, of the n^ney given 
in the shape of blackmail. Complaint was useless, as all petitions 
sent in were rt feiyed to the collector, who naturally upheld his own 
actioni and reported that the complaints where genuine were baseless. 
Maladministration of this kind has happily been altogether excep- 
tional, and even in places where it occurred it has not been able to 
undo^^Jlw impression made l^y the generosity of the British public. 

. The people are undoubtedly grateful for the helj) they have received 
f»*om public and private sources, and speak most thankfully of the 
efforts that have been made to save them from famine. It is a 
blessing,” an old ryot remarked to me, “ that we live under this 
Government. In the old 5Iogul times we should have fallen like 
l|aves.” 

The success which has attended relief administration in South 
India has proved two things. First, it has shown that owing to the 
development of the railway system there is no longer any danger of 
the inhabitants of an affected district starving, as they did in the 
famine of 1876- 77, for want of grain. Grain was freely imfbrted 
from the very beginning of the distress, and at no time was the 
supply insuflicient to meet the requirements of the population. The 
people suffered, not because there was no grain available, but 
because, being out of work, they could not afford to purchase what 
was offered in the market. Secondly, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that Government can, by providing employment and estab- 
lishing a system of village relief, enable even the poorest and most 
helpless classes of society to obtain a subsistence dui^g a period of 
famine. One most satisfactory feature of the recent famine ad- 
ministration is the almost entire absence of anything like defalcation 
or misappropriation in connection with the relief works. The pay 
given was small, much too small in many cases, bat, except in a' 
very few exceptional instances, it reached the coolies intact. In 
this respect* also the recent famine presents a very marked oontrasfr < 
to the famine of 1876-77, when misappropriation was so prevalent 
that it was the role, not the exception, for officials to save large suiufi 
of money by docking the wages of their coolies. Thorough orgeni- 
sation and careful oversight have made such scandalB practically 
impossible. The Madras Famine Code has stood the test of experi- 
ence, and has been proved, except as regards its scale of wages, a 
most admirable compendium of rules for famine administration* 
Maladministration, and such there undoubtedly has been in soma 
places, is to be attribtited to the incapacity or obstinacy of local 
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oflGiciala rather than to any defect in its provisions." Instead of 
selbcting its ablest and most experienced men for the work. Govem- 
«gient entrusted the local administration of its relief measures to 
those who at the time chanced to hold office in the distoessed dis- 
tricts, without apparently considering in the least whether Qr not they 
were fit td undertake such a responsibility. In most cases this 
ItiissK'z faire policy answered well enough, but in one or two districts 
the results were eminently unsatisfactory, and very grave disaster 
might have occurred had it not been for the intervention of the 
Famine Commissioner. Unfortunately this officer, though supposed 
to be responsible for the whole famine work of the Uresidency, was 
not empowered to deal with recalcitrant officials, and conPCtjSently 
could not get rid of men even when they were clearly unfit for their 
work. If in future a similar emergency arises it is to be hoped 
Government will make some attempt to place its district administra- 
tion in the hands of its best and ablest men. A careful selection of 
officers is quite as important as prudent forethought in preparing the 
plan of a campaign. 

W. UOWAKD CaMPKELL. * 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

I. His LihE. 

RoL’SSEAr, the eighteenth-century apostle of freedom 
and civil equality, was born at Geneva, June 28, 1712, of a good 
old French Protestant stock. Jlis ancestors were Huguenots who 
had taken refuge in Geneva nearly two centuries before. Bousseau 
inherited from his parents a most eccentric and highly emotional 
character. In later life this developed into a morbid sensibility 
which led him to fancy every man his enemy, drove him into 
unnatural seclusion, and, for a time at least, unhinged bis mind. 
To parental influence and Genevan associations may also be traced 
his intense love of freeflom and impatience of injustice and inequality. 
His mother died at his birth. I cost my mother her life,” he 
wrote, and my birth was the first of my woes.” His own ^oung 
life was lovingly tended by an aflfectionate aunt, for whom, it is 
satisfactory to find, he always cherished very tender memories. 

At the age of seven we find the youthful Rousseau and his 
still youthful father indulging a passion for reading romances. 
Whole nights were passed in this way, father &nd child reading to 
each other in turn. When the stock of fiction came to an end the 
lad fell back on more serious books from his grandfather's library, 
and became especially interested in rhUarch's Lives. Indeed, these 
fascinating biographies fired his youthful imagination as fiction could 
never do. Ho says of himself at this period : , 

Incessantly occupied witli Koine and Athens, conversing as it w*ere 
with their illustrious heroes — Inirn, the citizen of a republic, of a father 
whose ruling passion was the love of his country, 1 was fired with these 
<*xamplos ; could fancy myself a Greek or Roman ; and, transported by 
the recital of any notable instauco of fortitude or intrepidity, animation 
flajAied from my eyes and gave iny voice additional strength and energy ” 
(ConftSBionSj Bk. I.). " 

One day at table, as he related the story of Scmvola, his friends 
were alarmed to see him start from his seat and thrust forth his 
hand oven a hot chafing-dish, ** to represent more forcibly the action 
of that determined Roman.” n 

Thde interesting studies,” he telb us, seconded by the oonvensattons „ 
th^ frequently occasioned with my father, produced that lepublioan spirit 

Veil. l5X.-Jiro. 3/ ^ 
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and of liberty which rendered me impatient of restraint or servitude, 
and became the torment of my life, as I continually found myself in 
situations incompatible with these sentiments.” 

Shortly after these Plutarchian dreams — that is, when Jean 
Jacques was ten years of age — two incidents occurred which serve 
to illustrate the determined independence so characteristic of both 
father and son. The father became involved in a quarrel with a 
•citizen whom he believed to have unduly influenced the Great 
Council of Geneva against him ; and, rather than submit to what 
he considered to be injustice, be resolved to break up his home and 
quit the republic. This be did, sending his son to school in a 
neighbouring village. One day, at school, the boy was^lalsely 
accused of breaking the teeth of a comb, lie naturally resented 
the accusation, and the most terrible chastisement was unable to 
extract from him an untrue confession of guilt. The incident left 
on the child’s mind an impression which was never efiaced. It 
enormously strengthened his inherited hatred of violence and injus- 
tice. Commenting late in life npon this unpleasant experience, 
he says : 

“ My heart is inflaniid at the .«-iirht or any wrongful action, 

just ius much as if its etlV'Ct foil on my own piu-son. When J roail of the 
cruelties of some ferocious tyrant, or the atrocities of .muuo villain 

of a priest, I would fain start on tlie in>tant to ponianl ,s\ich wretches, 
though I were to perish a luindiod times for the deed” (Confessions, 
Bk. 1.). 

Another school-day incident reveals a milder side of the lad’s 
character. During fierce fight with a playfellow he received a 
blow on his bare head so well directed that, he tells us, with a 
stronger arm it would have dashed my brains out.” The agitation 
of the victor at the sight of ^vhat he had done moved the lad 
Rousseau even more than the misunderstanding which bad brought 
about the fight. The two boys eagerly embraced each other, the 
one weeping tears of gratitude that his opponent ivas still alive, the 
other weeping tears of forgiveness “ in a state of confused emotion 
which was not without a kind of sweetness.” Then, as handkerchiefs 
were not enongh to stop the How of bUx)d, the victim was dragged 
off to his playfellow’s mother, who bathed and dressed the wound. 
“ Her tears and those of her son,” says he, went to my very besft, 
so that I looked upon them for a long while as my mother and my 
brother.’* 

The next few years of Rousseau’s life bad a most disastrous and 
nnsettling effect upon his character. Left by his father without 
disciplinary training or the restraints of home, the poor drifted 
like a ship Ifithout a rudder. At* the age of eleven he ^aa con- 
demned to the prosaic and to him repellent life of a cleric in a 
notary’s office. This did not prove a succetf. He was nex(|appren- 
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tioed to a brutal and violent engraver. This was worse still, and liot 
unnaturally engendered habits of cunning, greedy tad untmthfulness. 
At the age of sixteen he ran away from the brutality of his masfer 
*io seek his own fortune. His acquired slyness of disposition then 
• revealed itself. After several days of aimless wandering he found 
himself in Catholic Savoy, where a zealous priest, always on the 
look-out for yonng*Protestants from Geneva, welcomed and tried to 
convert him. Under the solid argument of a good dinner Boussean 
pretended to be converted. I was too good a gnest/^ says he 
with cynical humour, ‘'to be a good theologian.” The truth seemS 
tojje that he was a stranger in a strange land, and merely changed 
liis rdHgion as a means of getting food and shelter. After nine 
days* sojourn in a monastery at Turin, this hypocrite of sixteen 
pretended to bo convinced of the heresy of Protestantism, and was 
publicly received into the bosom of the “ true Church.** In after 
life, when he was expressing his honest contempt for the flippancies 
of Parisian life and extolling the virtues of republican Geneva, he 
underwent the process of re-conversion to I'rotestantism. 

It is needless to follow the lad through his wanderings in search 
of shelter and employment. About ten years of his life were spent in 
Savoy, sometimes with, and always under the influence of, a woman 
to whom he had been sent to complete his education in Catholic 
principles, but about whom, perhaps, Iho less said the better. The 
influence of Madame de Wareus upon Rousseau was both good and 
bad. During his life with her his mind enjoyed some repose, and 
there grew wdtliin him that passionate love of nature which proved 
such a sustaining solace in after years. Under her influence he tried 
also to improve his education, and to some extent revived his early 
interest in literature, and commenced the study of philosophic 
problems. Of this period Mr. John Morley says : 

“ It wtus ill niariy if^pocts the truly formative jiortion of his life. He 
.acHjnired during tin's time raueli of liis knowledge of books, such as it was, 
and his principh's of judging them. He saw inurli of the lives of the poor, 
and of the world's ways with them. Above all, his ideal was revolutionised, 
and the rceont dreams of Plutaixdiian heroism, of grandeur, of palaces, 
princesses, and a glorious career full in the world’s eye, were replaced 
by a new c^nccj)tiun of blesscdue^s of life, which never afterwards faded 
from his vision, and which lias held a front place in the imagination of 
liferary Europe over since ” {Uousscatt, vol. i. p. 

• 

Like many another writer of books, Rousseau drifted into litera- 
ture. His attempts to earn a living were many and various. We 
have seen how failed in the notary's office, and brought his 
apprenticeship to the engraver to an abrupt termination. A kinsman 
of Madayie de Warens pronounced him too dull to aspire to any 
more ambitious post than that of a village priest. Accordingly, he 
was se^ to the seminary at Annecy to learn Latin, but igno- 
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m&ivasly failed. Perhaps his greatest saccess was as secretary to 
tiie French Ambassador at Venice. In this post,, if we may believe 
his own account, he acquitted himself with credit and dignity, and 
seemed to have found a vocation snited to his tastes and abilities;* 
Had it not been for the greed and imbecility of this ambassador, 
which provoked a furious quarrel, the world might never have seen 
the Discourses or the Social Contract, and llodsEean might have 
settled down to the routine of a diplomatic career.' On the other 
hand, he tells ns that the defects of the boasted Venetian Govern* 
ment first drew his mind to - political speculation. At different 
periods of his early life he became engaged as a lackey ; a clerk pn 
a Government land survey ; a tutor ; a teacher of music ; a viflter of 
comic opera; a cashier in a Government office. None of these 
callings were quite congenial to him, and after counting well the 
cost, he threw up the last-named post, which would in time have 
become lucrative, and sought peace of mind by deliberately resolving 
that the simplicity of his private life should testify to the strength of 
his public principles. Henceforth he determined to earn his living 
ly copying music, and this employment remained to the end his 
principal source of livelihood in an age when successful literary 
work brought but a scanty reward. This heroic consistency well 
merits the eulogistic comment of Mr. Morley : 

“Anything that heightens the .«clf -respect of the race is good for u.s t<» 
behold, and it is a permanent .source of comfort to all who thii-st after 
reality in teachers, whether their teaching happ«‘n.> to he our own or not, 
to find that the prophet of social e(pialily wa.i not a line gentleman, nor ‘ 
the teacher of democracy a hanger-on to the silly .skirts of fashion ” 
(Itotuseau, vol. i. p. Ifl'.l). 

His reformed manner of living was even extended to his dress. 
His sword was laid aside ; be left off laced clothes and white stock* 
ings, and sold his watch, with the singular remark that be should 
never more want to know the time. His one weakness for fine 
linen remained unconquered until, on Christmas Kve, a thief came * 
to the aid of his resolution and relieved him of fui-ty-two shirts, tiie 
remains of his Venetian outfit, as they huog up to dry in a garret. 
From that time the reform was complete. 

Bonssean’a deliberate choice of poverty is all the moref admirable 
that he was at this time living in Paris, and had just given to the 
world bis famous Dmourse on the Injlucncc of Learning and Art, 
which proved sneh a remarkable success. It was, indeed, this very 
anccess — this “ first revelation to him of his poww which 
impelled Ronsseau to renonnee worldly ambition, to |i>regp friendahiiiB 
and popular applause, and to set abont proclaiming bis mewage to 
maidind mth redoubled zeal and sincerity. This oista im bhi life 
ocemnd in 1750, when he was tbiily>eiglit years age, Hu 
principal writings were all completed witliia tiPrifa |SMi fr|u tiut 
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date. The one notable exception ie, of course, that product of his 
old age, the C'on/ejsions, perhaps the jnost eloquent and fascinating 
autobiography ever written, 

• Before glancing at Rousseau’s writings, let us briefly follow his 
career through storm and sunshine to its gloomy close. The twelve 
years of literary activity were spent partly in Paris and partly at a 
rural retreat some miles away. We have already seen how his first 
literary success strengthened his convictions and focussed the purpose 
of his life. It was entirely consistent with this powerful appeal for 
simplicity of life that its author should conceive a violent dislike for 
Parisian society — a society at this time “ full of intellectual stir, 
brilliillfce, frivolous originality, glittering wastefulness ” — a society 
dominated by women, from the King’s mistress, who helped to 
ruin France, down to the financier’s wife, who gave suppers to 
flashy men of letters.” .Rousseau was delighted to seize, without 
compromising his independence, an opportunity placed in his way by 
one of his wealthy patronesses, to leave this “ cavern of brigands,” 
as he called Paris, and take refuge in a cottage in the forest of 
Jlontmorency. 'I ’he remonstrances and sarcasms of his friends, who 
could not understand this love of solitude, were powerless to shake 
his resolution. “ Only the bad man is alone,” wrote Diderot — ^words 
which Rousseau never forgave. And, indeed, an unnatural solitude 
seems to have brought to the surface some of the worst traits in 
Rousseau’s character. lie became morbidly sensitive and snspicious, 
and shamelessly disloyal in friendship. Before the eighteen months 
which he spent at his hermitage had passed away, though the fault 
was not wholly his, he managed to quarrel with three of his most 
intimate friends. Leaving the hermitage for the village close by, he 
was fortunate enough to find new friends in the Duke and Duchess 
of Luxembourg, Here he lived in peace until the publication of 
Kniilc and the Socvff (\mtmct roused the furious opposition of the 
Government. One night, as he lay reading his Bible in bed, 'as was 
his custom, he was suddenly roused by lights and noises, and 
informed that his books were ordered to be burnt by the public 
exeentioner and their author to bo arrested. His exalted friends 
urged him to flee the country, which he did. Henceforth, Bon88dao*a 
real enemies were sufficiently numerous and powerful to render it 
unnecessary for him to indulge in the pastime of creating imagixia;^ 
ones. He was ordered to quit the canton of Berne, in wkiek lie had 
taken refuge, within fifteen days. Even the Council of his beloved 
Geneva ordered his books to be publicly burnt, and issued a warrant 
for his arrest. This was the severest blow of all, for RonsBeaiii 
always proud of his citizenship, had, in the Social Conlrwct^ held np 
tiie fM government of Geneva as a model. He took refoge in 
Nenohmli at that time under ^Prnssian role. ^In a dharacteristto 
letter A Fi^erick the Great, this ** foe of kings ” wrote : 
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Irkaye said much ill of you, perhaps I shall still say more ; yet^ driveo 
from France, from Geneva, from, the canton of Bern^ I am come to seek 
shelter in your States. Perhaps 1 was wrong in not beginning there ; 
this is eulogy of which you are worthy. Sire, I have deserved no grace 
from you, and I seek none, but I thought it my duty to inform your 
Majesty that I am in your power, and that I am so of set design. Your 
Majesty will dispose of me as shall seem good to you.” 

Frederick, we may be sure, was not partial to Rousseau's theories 
of government ; but for reasons of his own he at once granted him 
protection, and ordered the governor of the principality to see that 
he was properly cared for. Rousseau, however, with true dignity, 
refused all Fredericks gifts, knowing that the King was at tWfftime 
in great financial straits. The governor was a Scotchman named 
George Keith, who had taken part in the Jacobite rising of 1715, 
and on its failure bad lied abroad. Keith conceived a warm liking 
for his eccentric charge, and Rousseau, under his friendly ])rotection, 
led for some years a tolerably quiet life, only disturbed by the distant 
thunder of his tmemies in l\\ri3 and Geneva. He found what solace 
he could in communion with nature, and took up the congenial study 
of botany. By degrees, however, Genevan inlluence and their own 
superstitions raised the religious bigotry of the populace to fever 
heat, and again onr refugee liad to flee fur his life. 

After various wanderings, and another expulsion from Swiss terri- 
tory, Rousseau suddenly decided to come to England, One is not 
« surprised to find that he was as little pleased with London as with 
Paris. He was, perhaps, lionised in the one capital as much as in 
the other. The young King, George III., was so pleased to give 
shelter to an exiled genius that he settled a pension on him, which, 
however, Rousseau could not be induced to accept beyond one year. 
In society, in literary circles, at the theatre, Rousseau was the object 
of much curiosity. AH this wa.H extn^mely distasteful to him, and 
after a few weeks he settled in a country house placed at his disposal 
in Derbyshire. It i.s somewhat singular that results followed this 
step similar to those we noticf^d on bis retreat from Paris. As he 
had previously quarrelled with liis Parisian friends, so now, during 
his twelve months' residence in Derbyshire, he managed to quarrel 
with his English friends, especially with Ilurne, who had rendered 
him great services, and naturally resented his ingratitude. Perhaps^ 
However, the unhappy man is more to be pitied than blamed. He 
deeply felt his exclusion from France and Switzerland; he was 
depressed by our English weather, which greatly interfered with hie 
favonrite pastime ; from his youth, moreover, he had been the victim 
of tormenting bodily pain. There is thns less oanse for wonder that 
he gave way to unnatural and morbid broodingt. While Kving on 
good terms with Bia Derbyshire neighbonrs, he believed hlfiiBelf to 
be tiie victim of all sorts of conapiraciefl. ^ The clad m it lias tha 
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hia delaaioiis mastered him ; he becamei to some extent at Jeast^ 
mentally deranged,, and fled from a country which his imagination 
had peopled with enemies plotting against his life. His English 
-friends could not nnderstlnd him, and no donbt judge^^him harshly. 

What .has become of Rousseau?” wrote Adam Smith in a sym- 
pathetic letter to Home : has he gone abroad because he cannot 
contrive to get himself sufficiently persecuted to remain in Great 
Britain?” (Vide Rae’s Lift' of Adam Smithy p. 242). 

There is little more to tell. For a time the elder Mirabean gave 
him shelter. Then the Prince of Conti, one of his old acquaintances 
at^ Montmorency, found him a home. After a few months, he fled 
from this friendly shelter as he had fled from Derbyshire. Finally, 
he was permitted to settle down in Paris, where he lived for eight 
years a life of somewhat more composure, spending hia mornings at 
his old occupation of copying music and his afternoons in botanising 
excursions outside the city. At length poverty and failing health 
drove him to accept a liorae some miles from Paris, where, after a 
few months, the end came suddenly in July 1778. 

“ By the .sorene inoonri.so of a summer night, his body was put under 
the ground on an i.daml in the mid^t of a small lake, where poplars throw 
shadow.s over tin' .still wator, silently figuring the destiny of mortals. 
Here it r<*mained for .'sixteen ye.ars. 'I'hen, amid the roar of cannon, the 
cni.sh of trumjud and drtinn and the wihl acclamations of a populace gone 
mad in exultation, t<uTor, fury, it. uu.s ordered that the poor dust should ^ 
be transported to the national temple of great men ” (Morley\s Rousseau^ 
vol. ii, pp. -n). ^ 


II. Ills WfUTINtiS. 


Rousseau s first literary effort was a prize essay. The Academy 
at Dijon in 1719 invited answers to the ])rob]em, Has the restora- 
tion of the science.s contributed to purify or to corrupt manners?” 
It was while walking from I^iris to ^"incennes to visit his friend 
Diderot, then in prison for publishing his Letter on the Blind^ that 
Rousseau saw the announcement by the Dijon Academy in a news- 
paj^er. Instantly, as by a sudden inspiration,” the eolation 
presented itself to his mind. 


Crowds of vivid ideas/’ he tells us, “ thronged into my mind with a 
force and confusion that throv mo into unspeakable agitation; I felt my 
hood whirling in a giddiness like that of intoxication. . . . Ah! if I could 
ever have written thotpiarlerof what 1 then saw and felt . • » withwUht 
clearness sliould 1 have brought out all the contradictions of our social 
system ; with what simplicity I should havo demonstrated that man is 
good naturally, and that by institutions only is he made bad ” {LeWsr to 
Malesherbes). 

He majbo enough of what he then “ saw and felt,” and mrote it with 
moh omnr and nnalloyed unceritj as to cany the prize and 
take Aril by itonn. " It taken, ” wrote Diderot, 'f right abom the 
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doads ; never ivas snob a socoese ! ” It was, no donbt, the para- 
doxical natnre of the ai^ument, and the discovei^ that a new writer' 
of the first rank had snddenly appeared in Paris, that made 
Ronssean’s essay so popular. He himself afterwards referred to it* 
as in some respects his weakest production ; for, as he explained, 
<* the art of writing is not learnt all at once ” {Confessiona, Bk. YIII.), 
The theory that learning and civilisation had brought evil rather 
than good to mankind was so utterly opposed to the prevaUing 
teaching, and was, moreover, enforced with so much eloquence, that 
it at once attracted attention and set men thinking. Though the 
mun argument was based upon untenable assumptions, and wholly 
one-sided, the essay contained some wholesome trnths, andVas an 
eloquent appeal for a simpler life. Rousseau declared that the 
refinements and artificial gloss of civilisation had taken away the 
more healthy naturalness of rnder ages, and had sapped the social 
and moral virtues. He appealed to history to show that intellectual 
and artistic progress had not saved States from ruin, but rather had 
contributed to their fall. He even condemned printing as a deadly 
art which perpetuates the evils of science and literatdre. In another 
work, following the same line of argument, he pleaded for 

** a reasonable ignorance, which conM.'.ts in limiting our curiosity to the 
extent of the faculties we have rweived ; a modwt ignorance, born of a 
lively love for virtue ; a sweet and precious ignorance, the tre-asuro of a 
' pure soul at pe.ac*e with itself . . . wliich fccK no wed of hoekingn wiirixsl 
and hollow happiness in the opinion of other {)eople :u> to its enlighten- 
*ment " {Rip. au Rot de Pologne). 

t 

Bonssean believed and taught that the well-being of mankind 
depends more upon virtue than knowledge, a truth which was then, 
as always, in some danger of being lost sight of. Paradoxes and 
exaggerations notwithstanding, it was snrely a valuable lesson, now 
again in oar own time so ably enforced by Mr. Kidd, that it is tbe 
self-denying moral and spiritnal qualities of men which make for 
social happiness and progress, and not mere intellectual {lOwer. 

Three years after ^is success I’oussean again entered the literary 
field, contributing an essay on another theme propounded by the 
same Academy : " What is tbe origin of inequality among men, and 
is it anthorised by tbe natural law ? ’* On this occasion he did cot 
gain the prize, bat his essay was not less striking than the first, and 
pibceeded on the same lines. It consisted primarily of a vigorons 
exposure of tbe evils of the existing state of civilised society, 
^nsaean seems to have taken for granted that in the natural primt- 
tive state inequality did not exist. The ideal state, be tells ni, was 
at that period when every man oonld minister to his own nseessit^ 
and no work was undertaken that a ringle person oonl^ not pnfonn. 
Then men were free and happy, and enjoyed the ewecliiess ra inde- 
pendent interoonrae. * 
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** But from the moment that one man had need of the help of another, 
as soon as it was seen to be useful for oi^e person to have provisions for 
two, then equality di^ppeared, property was introduced, labour became 
necessary, and the vast forests changed into smiling fields, which had to 
be wate^ by the sweat of men, and in wliich they ever saw lx>ndage and 
misery springing up and growing ripe with the harvests.” 

Agriculinre and the working of metals principally contributed to 
^hving about this change for the worse by leading to the partition of 
land,, and oonsoqnent right of property. Then came the cunningly* 
devised rules of justice and peace, by which all should be guaranteed 
their possessions; then, naturally, followed rulers to enforce the 
laws. ---% 

“This must have he says, ‘-the origin of society and of the laws, 

which gave new chains to the weak and new strength to the rich, finally 
destroyed natural lil)erty, and, for the profit of a few ambitious men, fixed 
for ever the law of property and of inequality, converted a clever usurpa- 
tion into an irrevocable right, and subjected the whole human race hence- 
, forward to labour, servitude, and misery. * 

In this way the law of nature gave place to civil law. Then there is 
that passage so often quoted : 

“ The first man, who, having enclosed a piece of land, thought of saying, 

‘ This is mine.* and found peo[»Ic simple enough to believe him, was the 
true founder of civil society. I low many crimes, wars, murders, miseries, 
and horrors would not have been spareil the human mce by one who, 
plucking up the stakes, or lilling in the trench, should have called out to 
his fellows: ‘ Beware of listening to this impo.stor. You are undone if you 
forget that the earth In-huigs to no one, and that its fruits are for all.^ ” 

Rousseau’s theories of the comparative equality prevailing in 
primitive societies are, of course, highly speculative ; but that they 
are not wholly unwarranted assumptions, so far as they go, we 
may '‘with confidence believe from the references to savage peoples 
made by such observers as Professor Alfred Russel Wallace and the late 
Mr. Darwin. Rousseau, moreover, did not remain blind to the coui- 
pensating advantages of civilisation. And, at least, it may bo said that 
the exaggerations in bis two Discourse's were induced by a sympathetic 
contemplation of the condition of the mass of the French people, to 
whom in his'day civilisation seemed n very doubtflil blessing indeed. 
Some years after, in the JSocml Contract, he freely admitted the 
superiority of the civil to his assnmed natural ” state. * 

Seven years elapsed between the publication of the second Dis- 
course and the completion of Rousseau’s next important work. The 
^ rural delirium ” to which he surrendered himself on leaving Paris 
for the hermitage in the forest prevented for a time all literary 
work ended in the austere Rousseau, who strongly condemned 
love In Ipratnre, himself writing a very fascinating romance, whidr 
proved immensely popular. The booksellers were unable to meet 
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thtf Remand. The book was let ont at twelre sons the rolome, not 
to be kept beyond an hoar. * 

Stories wei-e told of lino ladies dressed for the ball, who took the book 
up for half an hour until the time should come for starting ; they rea^ 
until midnight, and when informed that the carriage waited, answered not 
a word, and when reminded by-and-by that it was two o'clock, still read 
on, and then at four, having ordered the horses to bo taken out of tho^ 
cairiage, disrobed, went to bed, and passed the remainder of the night in 
reading. In (terniany the eflect was just as astonishing. Kant only 
once in his life failed to take his afternoon walk, and this unexampled 
omission was due to the witchery of the XonrdU Ilduisc'' (Morlry*s Kousmiu^ 
vol. ii. pp. and ( 

The work takes the form of a long correspondence, principally . 
between two lovers. It is now, perhaps, chielly famous for several 
enchanting descriptions of Swiss scenery, though it also contains 
many of Rousseau's reflections upon the life of the period in which 
he lived. The influence of the book was probably good. Its general 
moral tone was undoubtedly far above much of the literature of the 
time. Especially is this true of the second half of the work, in 
which is depicted a sitnple, healthful, ideal family life — free from all 
luxury and ostentatious display, and untrammelled by any concern 
for mere vulgar opinion, I'his part of JiiHe, at least, is in harmony 
with Rousseau s more serious works, and serves to remind us th^^t 
moral considerations held a paramount place in all his thinking.'* 

It is interesting to note Rousseau’s own views of romances in one of 
these letters, where he writes : “ Romances are, perhaps, the last 
vehicle by which instruction can be administennl to a corrupt 
people.” 

Ronsseau rendered valuable service to the cause of music. In 
addition to writing a co/nic opera, which was successfully performed 
at Court, he contributed articles on music to the J'Jm lojyardia, and 
compiled a Mvdcnl Ihrhf^n^tnj, In criticisrr], the French music then 
in vogue received very severe treatment at his hands. He tells as 
somewhere, with how much truth is doubtful, that bis essay on 
French music nearly cost him his life, and by diverting the attention 
of Paris'from political questions, staved off for a time the inevitable 
Revolution. In this sphere also, Rousseau’s striving after simplicity 
manifested itself in the invention of a new systf^m of notationi which 
^has been developed into the Chevf* system, so popular on the Con- 
tinent, and was probably the genu of our own useful and well-known 
Tonic Sol-fa method. 

Rousseau’s two most important works, however, are BmUt and the 
Sodxd Contract. Uia earlier work had been in the main deetmetive. 
Bat no man of his time recognised more clearly than he the need 
for something more than unrestrained, destroctiTe eritioi8ii| Refer** 
ring to some of the current philosophy, he bad |eid : I Hiato this 
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rage to destroy without building up” He bad been, perhaps, mpre 
vehement than any one else in his attichs on the abases of the^nril 
State. Now he turned his mind with the same earnest enthusiasm 
t(5*work of a constructive character. His purpose has been trell 
described* by Mr. Morley as a somewhat irregular attempt to 
rehabilitate human nature in as much of the supposed freshness of 
primitive times as the hardened crust of civil institutions and social 
use might allow.” Jnlir was his first effort in this direction. 
Tliough primarily a romance, it was a romance with a purpose. In 
Emile and the Social for which he suffered such bitter per- 

secution, he carried his theory of civil reconstruction into the domains 
of ediicatten and political right. 

Emxlc was an elaborate attempt to formulate an ideal system of 
education from infancy to manhood. Tn the Jfi.^icotn'nes, Rousseau 
had insisted that man is naturally good. How far education can be 
made to preserve his original virtue was the problem he set himself 
to solve in E/nHc* Witli such a lofty aim, we need not wonder that 
Rousseau's conception of education was something more than a 
narrow, mtchanical literary training, and was, indeed, a pupcess 
embracing the whole relations between parents and their children, 
from earliest infancy to maturity. Mothers were exhorted not to 
neglect, or deh^gate to others, their first natural duties to their off- 
spring. In eloquent language Rousseau depicted the joys, the 
I)rivileges, and the responsibilities of parental duty, and appealed to 
fathers and mothers to surround their children with all the happinese 
and healthy attractions of the family circle. 

One of the most valuable <»f Rousseau’s principles, and one which 
is not sufficiently kept in view to-day, is that in all moral and 
religious education example is infinitely suj)erior to precept. “What 
do formal lessons avail,” asks Rousseau. when daily example con- 
tradicts them? . . , What an absurdity are those guilty of who 
exhort ns to do as they say and not as they act themselves ! Tho 
mistress of the ideal honn* referred to just now was questioned by a 
visitor as to her method of teaching her boys. “ Surely,” she was 
asked, yon have taught them their prayers and their catechism ? ” 
** There you are mistaken,” replied Julie, who was a good Catholic. 
** As to the lirticle of prayers, T say mine every morning and evening 
aloud in the nursery, which is sufficient to torch them, without comr>^ 
pdlinfj them to learn. As to their catechism, they know not wha^ 
it is.” “What! your children never learn their catechism?” 
“No, my friend, my children do not learn their catechism.” 
“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the visitor, quite surprised ; “ so pious a 
mother ! I really do not comprehend yon. Pray what is the reason 
they do act learn it ? ” “ The reason is,” said Julie, “ that I would 

have them some day dr other believe it.” 

teaching fell into prepared aoil. Hia instateiioe onthe 
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importance of home inflnenoe did much to break down the monopoly 
of edacation by the priesthood. When the book left the publishers’ 
hands France was much agitated by the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and people were everywhere discussing education. In both France 
and Germany the longing for a *' return to nature ” had found varied 
manifestation, and Emile at once became the expression of this 
craving for naturalism where it concerned the training of the young. 
Its elTect upon the mothers of France was magical. “It is not 
without good reason,” says the French historian Michelet, “that 
people have noted the children born at this glorious moment as 
animated by a superior spirit, by a gift of flame and genius. It is 
the generation of revolutionary Titans” (Louiii XV. and XVI., 

' p. 2*26). Thus the men and women who sternly resolved that, come 
life, come death, civilisation should be something more than the 
mockery it had hitherto been, were inspired from their very birth by 
the eloquence of this remarkable man. 

Unlike all previous writers on the subject, Koiilseau treated edu< 
cation as a process in which all have a right to participate, and not 
something which concerns only the rich man’s son. H is no dis- 
paragement to his work to say that experience proves some of his 
methods and theories to be false. Notwithstanding its defects, Emile 
may almost be said to have revolutionised the world’s ideas about 
education. Mr. Morley refers to it as “the charter of youthful 
deliverance,” and again as *' one of the seminal books in the history 
of literature.” 

The Social Contcacl deals with political institutions and the rights 
and duties of the citizen. Tho keynote is sounded at the outset: 
“ Man is bom free ; and everywhere he is in chains.” The W’ork 
asserted the doctrine of the supreme and inalienable sovereignty of the 
people, and, as the title implies, that the civil State is based on a 
“ social contract ” between equal citizens. All political antbori^ 
resting thus on the voluntary consent of the Sovereign (that is, the 
People), it follows that the Sovereign People in any given State may 
resume their ori|pnal powers at any time ; or, in other words, may 
dissolve the Government and set up one of another kind in its place. 
We may be sore that teachbg of this kind hardly suited the Inndi 
monarchy of the eighteenth century. ' 

Ponsseau’s chief errors arose, as we know now, from his nnsoiett- 
tifle method. No true political science can be evolved apart from 
the scientific study of history. Political speculation there may be, 
but not political science. Rousseau did not follow the historical 
inductive method. He merely indulged in political speenlatlon, and 
need what little histoiy was known in his day to suf^rart his theoiiea 
hj my of illustration. He accepted the prevalent but noMtiaihotoij 
ol a w i fie a t i<m of States which has come dowif to ns frnnlhrbto^. 
It Is snrpriring that so many writma bedde Bo n Hsi W have frfM to 
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see that theories of governmenb whu^ may hare been well enough 
adapted to the circnpietances of the ai^dent dty States are quite 
inadequate in dealing with the more complicated conditions of modem 
country States. Bonsseau’s strong partiality and even reverence for 
the teachings of ancient philosophers may 1^ traced throughout the 
Socicd Contract. He again and again expresses his preference for 
small State’ll though it is due to him to say that he advocated fede- 
ration as a means of dealing with larger States. The altemarive of 
representation he would not hear of — probably because it was- 
unknown to the ancient world ; he said “ the English nation thinks 
that it is free, but it is greatly mistaken, for it is so only during the 
election members of Parliament; as soon as they are elected it is 
. enslaved and counts for nothing ” (Social Contract, Bk. III. ch. 15). 
This view is all the more strange, since, in the absence of a true 
democracy, which he truly said the world had never seen, Rousseau 
favoured government by an elective aristocracy, and this is what the 
representative system really amounts to. lloussean's ideal of a true 
democracy, the immediate government of all by all, or by the 
majority, might, perhaps, be applicable to local affairs, generally 
administered by a town council. Indeed, we are told that in the 
best governed city in the United States the government is entirely 
in the hands of a town meeting, and municipal corruption is unknown. 
The general assembly of voters in town meetings is the suprema 
legislative, judicial, and executive body. As those meetings are said 
to have been held seven or eight times a year since Washington’s 
day, it is ({uite possible that the founders of tho city were directly 
influenced by Rousseau’s writings. 

To examine adeifuately in detail the principles of government 
advocated by Rousseau would be the work of a specialist, and is not 
possible within the compass of the present .sketch. Ignoring the 
lessons of history, and keeping his eye still longingly fixed on his 
imaginary and ideal state of nature,” Rousseau sought by false 
logic and delusive sentiment to establish a foundation for political 
society which should do no violence to man’s natural freedom and 
equality. As has been before remarked, he now conceded that, in 
relinquishing the natural for the civil state, man gains as much or 
more than he loses. Law and justice succeed appetite and instinct ; ' 
physical impulse gives place to the voice of duty. Man’s 

O 

“ faculties are exorcised and ennobled ; Ins whole soul is exalted to such a 
degree that, if the abuses of this new condition did not often degrade him 
below that from which he hsis emerged, ho ought to bless without ceasing 
the happy moment that released him from it for ever, and transformed 
him finm a stupid and ignorant animal into an intelligent bemg and a 
man" {Sociai Contract, Bk. I. ch. viii.). 

Tike hisf state of nature,” Roassean’s civil State is an ideal one- 
Law is nib prinarily aomethb'g to be obeyed, bat sjqpressiou of 
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th« general will ” — the " oondition of cml association.” Will, not 
force, is the basis of the j^tate. The peoplq are free by natural 
right ; tbe people are politically equal ; the people are a fraternity. 
Hence the famous watchword : “ Liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

The book did not hare such an immediate influence as some of 
Bousseaii’s other works. But its ultimate and permanent influence 
was very great indeed. It began to be studied by all classes, and 
served, in fact, as a sort of political catechism. Taiue tell ns that, a 
few years before the llerolution, magistrates’ sons might be found 
taking their first lessons in jurisprudence from its pages. Its 
explosive power was perceived by Adam Smith, who foretold that 
the SMinl ContraH would one day avenge all the persecutions it 
brought upon the head of its author. In IVlr. Lecky’s view, 
“the Social Contract ranks with the Wealth of Nations, as one of 
the two political works of the eighteenth century which have had the 
greatest influence upon public atfairs.” 

III. His Chak.vctI'K and Inkli ence. 

To analyse the character of this remarkable man is no easy task. 
He was a living paradox. If his ino.st intimate friends could not 
fathom him, we may well fail in the attempt. Many harsh things 
have been said of Rousseau by those to whom the more repulsive 
sides of his character have presented material for unfair criticism. 
We may be forgiven the suspicion that his critics have sometimes 
been the more willing to condemn a man with the spirit of whose 
teachings they have found themselves utterly out of sympathy. 
That a study of his life reveals much that is repulsive is too painfully 
true. Perhaps the most apparent thing that strikes one is the 
palpable inconsistency between his written co<le of conduct and his 
private life. He fell lamentably short of tbe ideals which he 
continually held up to the admiration of the world. The man who' 
could refuse to condone any breach of public morality in others, who 
in his writings exalted tbe family, and exhorted every mother to 
nurture her own children, himself spent the greater part of his life 
with a woman whom he never married, and deliberately sent his 
five children, one after the other, to the hospital foe foundlings, 
where they were so completely lost from view that snbaequent 
'attempts to trace them were fruitless. Jt is not enongh that he 
afterwards suffered bitter remorse for this treatment of his offqiring — 
the great crime of his life — thongh it is probable that his repentance , 
moved him to the production of “ the most powerful book by which 
parental duty has been commended in its full loveliness and 
nobflity.” 

It is unnecessary to linger, over the darker side 6t wnssean’s 
charieter. Let ns tom to the more positive « Mr. Aorlqr, to 
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whom English readers are chiedy indebted for what they know^ of 

Rousseau, bears this splendid testimony : 

• % 

We may forget much in our story that is grievous and hateful, in 
rcffiecting that if any man now deems a day basely passed in which he has 
given no tl^ought to the hard life of garret and hovel, to the forlorn children 
and trampled women of wide squalid wildernesses in cities, it was Rousfeau 
who first in our modern time sounded a new trumpet note for one more of 
the great battlej of humanity.’' 

And Carlyle, after some severe but not undeserved criticism of his 
failings, says : ** He has the first and chief characteristic of a hero ; 
he is heartily in earnest.'’ Ono or two minor characteristics of the 
man are worth noticing. A curious phase of his character was the 
independence which made him almost invariably refuse to accept 
presents, or even thanks, for any service rendered to a friend. This 
was hisVay of proving his own sincerity, and at the same time of 
protesting against the hollowness of friendships which compromise 
their victims by placing them under continual obligations. As he 
refuse<l to accept thanks, so he rarely offered them for services 
rendered to himself. 

From the day when he ran away from his brutal master at Geneva 
and commenced his journeyings on foot through the beautiful valleys 
of Savoy and across the Alps to Turin, he never ceased to be attracted 
by the face of nature. The ever- varying beauties of the landscape 
moved him as nothing else could. “ Seeing country,” says he, 
an allurement which hardly any Genevese can ever resist.” But it 
was during his stay at the cottage on the hillside above Chambfiry 
that this passion for nature fixed itself so decisively in his character. 
And well it might, for a more charming scene than the peaceful 
valley below, with the mountains beyond outlined against the blue 
sky, it would surely be diflicult to find, llany years after, ho left 
Paris for the cottage in the forest with the keenest delight. 

Ideas came to him wlien he was alone with nature. “Never,” he 
says, did I think so much, exist so much, be myself so much, as in 
the journeys w'hich I have made alone and on foot. Walking has 
something about it that animates and enlivens my ideas ” 

Bk. IV.). 

If liouase^u bad done nothing beyond iospiriug in the Frenchmen 
of his day a love of country life, he would have done much. Arthur 
Young referred to the growing custom of passing a part of each year* 
in the country as one of the best customs whicb the French had 
taken from l^higlaud ; and added, that its introduction was greatly 
“ assisted by the magic of Uousseau’s writings.” 

Daring his life at Cliambcry, before his literary pursuits had 
carried him into the world of strife, he cultivated a frieudship for 
the pigeons and bees in his mistress’s garden. The pigeons grew 
fond of Mm ; as soon as he appeared in the garden, he telb ns, two 
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or three of them would instantly settle on his arms or his head ; 
tiiey followed him about, and permitted him to take them wherever 
he would. After a time thS bees tbo learned to trust him, until he 
was able to go amongst them without the slightest fear of mblesta- 
tion. His stay at GhambC'ry seems to have been the happipst period 
of Bis life. He rose every morning with the son, and proceeded to 
the high ridge of the sloping ground on which the house was built, 
there to contemplate the scene before him, and to go through his 
form of worship. “It did not consist in a vain moving of the. lips, 
but in a sincere elevation of heart to the Author of the tender 
nature whose beauties lay spread out before my eyes ” {Confessions, 
Bk. VI.). 

Once, when in London, Hume found great difficulty in persuading 
him to go to the play. “ though Garrick had appointed a special 
occasion and set apart a special box for him.” Buusseau declared 
that he could not leave his dog behind him. The first person,” he 
said, “ who opens the door. Saltan will run into the streets in search 
of me and will be lost.” Hume told him to lock Saltan up in his 
room and carry away the key in his pocket. This was done, but as 
they proceeded downstairs the dog began to howl ; his master turned 
back and avowed he had not resolution to leave him in that condi- 
tion. Hume, however, caught him in his arms, told him that Mr. 
Garrick had dismissed another company in order to make room fot 
him, that the King and Queen were expecting to see him, and that 
without a better reason than Saltan’s impatience it^ would be ridicu- 
lous to disappoint them. Thus a little by reason, but more by force, 
he was carried off. Mr. Morley tells the story, and very justifiably 
remarks that a man who liked better to keep his dog company at 
home than to be stared at by a gaping pit was hardly open to such 
a charge as that of Barke, that “ he entertained no principle either 
to influence his heart or guide his understanding but vanity.” 

There is another pretty story of Rousseau's love for living things. 
In the sunset of his days, in Paris, two swallows built a nest in hie 
bedroom and hatched the eggs there. “ I was no more than a door- 
keeper for them,” he said, “ for 1 kept opening tho window for them 
every moment. They used to fiy with a great stir round my head, 
until 1 bad fulfilled the duties of the tacit convention between these ‘ 
swallows and me.” 

* To understand the extraordinary influence of Rousseau’s writings 
in France it is necessary to keep in mind the political, sodal, and 
economic condition of that country during the greater part of last 
century. It is safe to say that in no Western State Usd political 
institutions and social usages adapted themselves less to t|i»‘chan|piig 
needs of the time. Feudalism was no longer a military power; but 
the petty feudal tyrannies whidi pressed so hardty nptm the tf^ostrial 
pr^nilatum were enfiirced with foil rigoor. . Prate|rtant in&|eiidence 
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of thought, which might hare oared France, had boen stamped pat 
hj the treaoherooB . massacre of the Hngnenots.' The spirit of 
patriotism was almost extinct All healthy aspirations had been for 
s* .century systematically crashed under the iron heel of absolutism. 
The encroachments npon the liberty of the snbjeot, designed and 
attempted eimnltaneonsly in France and England daring the <six* 
teenth and seventeenth centaries, had met with very different results 
in the two conntries. The doctrine of the Divine Bight of monarchs 
had in England received its death-blow from the Long Parliament 
and Cromwell. It is true the inevitable reaction restored the mon- 
archy, bat the old pretensions were never snccessfally revived. About 
the time«rhen the Stuarts were being restored to the English throne 
on sufferance, as it were, the French monarchy was practically despotic. 
The States-General had not then met for forty-six years, and, indeed, 
did not again meet till just before the Bevolntion — an interval of 
nearly two centuries. In older times the king had been wont to 
seek the help of the lower classes and the rising towns against the 
immense power of the feudal nobles. 'I'bis was now no longer 
necessary, for the king, having established a strong centralised 
Government, lorded it over both nobles and people at his own sweet 
will. The industrial and agricultural classes thus became subject to 
two tyrannies — that of the king, who taxed them without merqr, 
enforced an odious military service, and permitted no political 
liberty ; and that of the nobles, who, though politically crashed, 
still clung tenaciously to their social privileges and fendal rights. 
Every son of a noble remained noble, and thus was multiplied a 
privileged class who, as their actual power declined, guarded the 
more jealously their hereditary rights. ( )aly a noble could rise to 
high place in the army or the Church, lie was exempted from the 
corv^es and militia service, specially privileged by thesGsme Laws, 
and contribated nothing to the “ taille," the most grievous of all the 
taxes which crushed the poor. He never associated with his neigh- 
bours, lost all interest in local affairs, and, if rich enongh to do so, 
spent his time in Paris or Versailles. 

The peasantry could hardly, short of actual serfdom, have beena in 
a worse condition. In 1732, when Koussean was a young msn of 
twenty, and* comparatively new to French life, he one day, in the 
conrse of a journey on foot from Paris to Savoy, completely lost hie 
way. Tired and half dead with hanger, he sought shelter in the* 
house of a peasant, who offered him no better refieshment thain 
coarse barley-bread and skimmed milk. Presently, divining that 
Boosaean was an honest young man, and not likely to act the 8 {^, 
he descended into his cellar I 7 a trap-door, and retnmed with whole- 
soue bread, a partly-devonred bam, and a bottle of wine^ afterwaida 
adding an omelette. He then explained that he hid his wine becanae 
of exdae duties, and bis bread because of thnsrhitmy * taille,” and * 
VoL. 151.— No. 3. ^0 
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declared that he would be a rained man if it were suspected that he 
was not dying of hanger. This incident will^ convey some idea of 
the desperate condition of t£e French peasantry. The evident state 
of fear and anxiety in which this peasant lived made an impression 
on Bonsseau's mind which, he tells us, never became effaced. 

“ Here," he wrote, “ was tlio germ of tho inextingnisliablo hatred which 
aftorwaids grew up in iny lieart against tho vexations wliich harass the 
common people, and against all tlieir oppressors. This man actually did 
not dare to eat the broad which ho had won by the swi*at of his brow, and 
only avoided ruin by showing tlie same inisory as reigned around him 
{Conft^ions. !>k. IV.). 

Though a considerable portion of the cultivable land of.J’rance — 
variously estimated at from one-fifth to one-third — was in the pos- 
session of the peasantry — mostly under a tenure resembling the 
Fnglish copyhold — the conditions of ownership were often so vexa- 
tions, and taxation so onerous, as to discourage all imj^roved cnltiva- 
tion and make life a positive burden. On all hands the French 
farmer felt the curse of feudalism. The seigneur, in addition to his 
annual dues, claimed a fine whenever property changed hands, took 
toll on tho roads and at the bridges, levied dues at markets and 
fairs, and sold to the peasant the right to sell the produce of his 
farm. The peasant was compelled to labour for his seigneur so 
many days in each year without nsward, to grind his com only at 
his seigneur’s mill, aud press grapes only at his press. Tho seigneur 
alone could fish in th(3 rivers, or shoot and hunt the game which 
ruined the peasants’ fields and vineyards. 

After the seigneur came the agents of tho Government, who com- 
pelled the pea.sant3 to labour without pay so many days in the year 
to repair the main roads (which they seldom used), and to send 
horses andecattle whenever required for the transport of military 
forces. The militia service also bore heavily upon the peasantry, and 
was^greatl}’ dete.stcd. ’fhe victims, who were chosen by lot, wore 
compelled to serve in person. 

The reveiine of the country was raised by as vicious and unequal 
a system of taxation as ever di«;rraced a civilised State. This alone 
contributed largely to the discontent which cnlminated in the up- 
heaval of 1780. The two most obnoxious taxes, the ‘^ gabelle ” and 
the “taille,” were heavy burdens on the poorer classes, and collected 
in the most barbarous manner. Tl’he arbitrary tax levied sometiines 
on property, sometimes on in(*oine, and known oa tho taille/’ was 
the most terrible burden of all. Turgot estimated that in the 
Generality of l.imogcs this tax absorbed one-half of the not products 
of the land, it fell “ alike on the struggling landowner and on the 
landless lalx»urer,‘' while the privileged classes paid nothing. The 
gabelle ’ compelled all citizens over seven yean of age to purchase 
yearly from the Stale seven pounds of salt fselnnTely for cooking 
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and eating ; if salt was required for preserving meat or fisbi or olSier 
purposes, it i^as compulsory to purchase more. Calonne estimated 
that this one tax produced every year nearly four thousand sentences 
orimprisonment, flogging, exile, and the galleys. 

• l^he trdde of the country, internal and external, was hampered in 
every conceivable way. Ilardly any article of commerce escaped 
excise duties. The internal custom-houses divided the country into 
go many foreign States, and greatly impeded tlio transmission of 
goodil. So strict was the levy of customs duties that artisans cross- 
ing the Rhone on their way to their wort had to pay on the victuals 
which they carried in their pockets ! 

The infteasing burdens to meet tho cost of constant wars and 
Court extravagance bore most heavily upon the classes least able to 
8u^tain them. It is hardly credible, yet it is true, that the peasant 
farmers contributed 82 per cent, of their incomes in taxes, tithes, 
and feudal duos, ^hile the nobles and Church dignitaries practically 
escaped direct taxation altogether. 

Under a despotic monarchy and an extravagant Court ; an oppres- 
sive and caste-bound aristocracy ; a corrupt and intolerant hierarchy 
— in short, with absolutism supremo in Court, castle, and Church ; 
with declining wealth and population togetlier with increasing and 
unjust taxation ; with local burdens rigorously enforced but local 
liberties taken away ; it is no wonder that France, driven to the 
verge of despair, was ready to lihten to an eloquent voice which 
kindled anew the llauic* of i)atriotibm, which promised deliverance 
from social wrongs, and held out a now hope of national emanci- 
pation. 

It must not, ho^Never, be supposed that, because llousseau is so 
often referred to as the author ol the Kevolution, that he indulged 
in any inflammatory writing, inciting the people to revoft. Nothing 
could be further from the fact*’ lie had followed Montesiinieu in 
contending that legislation should be adapted to the character of the 
people, as well as to climate and other conditions. He had warned 
tho Poles that reform needed great circumspection, and in other 
ways had given ample evidence that he was no revolutionist. What 
Rousseau really did was to hold up to the gaze of an oppressed 
people attraclive pictures of a social state in which abuses and 
cruelty cannot exist, nor iiny miseries save those which are in* ^ 
separable from humarrity.*' Apart from its direct inflneuce in 
France, lloossean s doctrine of the sovereignty of the people pro« 
bably to some extent influenced the Puritans of New England in 
their struggle for independence. It was from his writingB that 
they took the ideas and the phrases of their great (barter** 
(Mortey’s Sousscati, vol. i. p. 3). The same spirit still lives in the 
American people* It wUl remembered that, after ^e late 
Presidential el^on, Mr. Bryan congratulated his auooeasfol opponent 
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in these words : ** We sobmitted the issue to the Amerioan people, 
and their wUl is law.** ' ’ * 

.Paradoxical as it may seem, them was a splendid nnity of purpose 
and consistency of aim throughout Bousseau’s whole life and teach- 
ing. Few men who ever lived have given a stronger beht to the 
thought of the world, or exerted a wider influence upon the destinies 
of nations. 

As we read the story of his life we seem to be in the presence of 
two men — one weak, petulant, and very human, with a romantic 
and impulsive temperament, an undisciplined and ill-regulated mind, 
demoralised by the absence of home restraints and cruel treatment 
during the most impressionable period of his youth, witli no moral 
ballast to counteract inherited weaknesses, and from the first handi- 
capped by a torturing and incurable malady ; the other — Bousseau, 
the fearless prophet, waging a splendid battle against tyranny and 
injustice in high places, inspired by a strong sympathy with the 
oppressed, and a lofty ideal of social and rational life ; and, withal, 
a powerful moral and spiritual force, who stemmed the tide of 
materialism in France and roused the nation from a deadly lethargy 
and despair. 

Walter E.vm. 



LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU AND 
MARY ASTELL. 


For lack of a better definition it is necessary to nee the somewhat 
objectionable term Women’s Rights ’’ when speaking of all advocacy 
that has had for its object jastice to women. The phrase is supposed 
to have been first used by ]\Iary Wolstonecraft, and suggested to her 
by Thomas Paine’s lUfjlUs of Man; but nearly a qua^r of a 
century before that book appeared in 1701, there had been published 
an able pamphlet, entitled Female Bights Vindicated: hy a Lady 
therefore the term and, as we have already shown in previous essays, 
the movement which it represents belong to a much earlier date than 
is imagined. 

It is not easy to assign the precise position which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu should take among eighteenth-century advocates 
of Women’s Rights. From what we know we have every reason to 
surmise that she felt far more intensely on the subject position of 
women than she cared for the world in general to know. She 
tempered her advocacy with a trimming of the sails quite consistent 
with her practical yet adventurous nature. Of the friendship 
existing between her and ^lary Astell we have but scant particulars. 
It is a subject which has not evoked the sympathy of Lady Mary’s 
biographers. From childhood an omnivorous reader, she was doubt- 
less early acquainted with Mary Astell’s Scrioxis Proposal to the 
Ladies ; it is certain when very young she was in sympathy with its 
objects. From the writings which remain to us of both these women 
it is evident that, differing as they did in character, their hearts and 
minds had one tie in common, and that was deep resentment at, and 
symatby for, the subordinate position of women. Mary Astell waa 
plain in person and a celibate ; circumstances which would in her 
days have deterred a lesser souled woman from risking the ribaldry 
sure io assail such a message as she gave to the world. We have an^ 
example to what depths that ribaldry could descend in Swift’s artdele 
on her. She was the Madonella of his paper in the Tatter pubUdied 
.in 1709. Nor was she the only learned woman who had to mn the 
guantlet of his coarse lampoonery. 

Mary Astell regarded Lady Mary with an admiration and aflbd^ 
tion al^ to adoration. Highborn, gifted, wd beantifuLNature had ! 
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izvieed been boanteons to her. She was to the elder woman a rising 
star, whose light would shine when * death had dimmed her . own. 
She doubtless realis^ that if Lady Mary (being a ^woman) could not 
give the reins to a personal ambirion^ she was certainly desirous that 
her husband should attain place and power, and in that way a marjs 
might be made in the history of the times. Mary Astelli earnest 
and altruistic, had where women were concerned the fire and energy 
of a declamatory priestess. All biographers agree that Lady Mary 
had a keen sense of justice, which sense of justice became intensified 
as the years passed by having herself suffered from that sex in- 
justice which was inseparable from the position of an eighteenth- 
century woman. That her circumstances fettered her inclinations 
none can doubt, or that the brilliant and vivacious side of her 
character was developed at the expense of the earnest and the solid. 
Over and over again in her recalcitrant moods she gives the cynical 
advice, burnt into her soul by bitter experience, that women should 
for their personal happiness carefully conceal their learning from the 
"world. Even the most famous female novelists of this century have 
had the serpent wisdom to adopt a masculine nom (h plume. No 
biographer has given us a date by which wo can fix the time when 
friendship began between these gifted women, but wo know that it 
lasted till Mary AstelFs death, and we realise that Lady Mary was 
for ever under its influence. She says in a letter to her daughter, 
Lady Bute, that the one good thing in liichardson’s Clarissu is his 
proposal for an English monastery : 

** It was a favourite scheme of mine when J was liftet^n, and had I thou 
been mistre.ss of an independent fortune, I should certainly have executed 
it and elected myself Lady Abbess. Then would you and your ten 
children have been lost for ever. Yet such was the <li>po.'4ition of my 
early youth. So much was 1 uuHkc those girl.'i,” it c. tV:c. 

At twelve years of age she wrote poetry, and when twenty trans^ 
lated Epictetus (possibly from the Latin), which she sent to Bishop 
Burnet, who had kindly directed her studies, and for whom she 
long retained a kind remembrance. Burnet bad been credited with 
having nipped Mary Astell’s ** propossls in the bud ; but he must 
have been to some extent in sympathy with higher education for 
women, and we know that he honourably gave to hia seooud wife 
^ the disposition of her own fortune. When sending him her trans- 
latioa. Lady Mary wrote : * 

*‘My sex ^'cnerally forbid studies of this nature, and folly reckoned so 
much our proper sphore, we are sooner pardoned any excesses of that than 
w least protomsions to reading or good sense. Wo are permitted no 
DMfcs but such as tend to the weakening and effeminating of our iiitnd« 
Our natural 'lefects are eveiy way indulged, and it is looked upon as 
in a degm cn^nal to improve our reason, or fancy we have any. W 
are tangnt to place all our art in adorning our otttor forms, and permilte 
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without reproach to carry that custom even to extravagancy, whilst our 
minds are certainly neglected, and by disuse of refleetions, filled with 
nothing but the triflirfg objects our eyes aro daily entertained with. The 
eustom so long established and industriously upheld makes it even 
ridiculous to go out of the common road, and forces one to find as many 
excuses as if it was a thing altogether criminal not to play the fool 
in common with other women of quality, whose birth and leisure only 
serve to render them the most useless and most worthless part of the 
creation. There is hardly a cliaractcr in the world more despicable, or 
more liable to iirdvorsal ridicule, tliaii that of a learned woman; those 
words imply, according to the rece ived sense, a tattling, vain, impertinent, 
and conceited creature, i believe noliody will deny that learning may 
have this eflecfc, hut it must l)e a v<oy su])crhcial degree of it. ... I am 
not now arguing for an o(| unlit y of the sexes. I do not doubt God and 
Nature lirA’o thnnvn iks into an inferior rank ; wc arc a lower part of 
creation, we owe ol>edi('nce and .'<u]>nii>sion to the superior sex,” itc. tkc. ; 


but the letter still continued to plead for education for women, nor 
do we ever again lind her speaking of women as the inferior sex. 

About the same time, in a letter to Mr. Wortley Montagu, before 
their marriage, she says : 

“Mr. Bickoivtair ( Hio 'ratlcr) has vc*rv wrong notions of our sex. 
Ignorance and folly arc thought the bc>t foundations for virtue, as it not 
knowing wluit a good wife is, were n(‘ces.sary to make one so. Give me 
leave to say it (1 kjiow it sounds \ain). 1 know how to make a man happy, 
but then iliat man must resolve to contribute something towards it 
himself.” 

These were her feelings before marriage, but alas ! it is not 
possible to read her letters to her hu.sband, written during the early 
years of their married life, without sympathy for her and the convic- 
tion they were ill suited to each other, and that ho was not worthy 
of her. Her quick and passionate affection was kept on the rack 
waiting for news of him and his doings. Above everything she 
desires that he should secure a seat in Parliament, but ho gives 
her no particulars of his movements. Such wilful want of considera- 
tion was most trying : she tries to be patient, but patience was not 
easy to such an energetic and loving nature. 

Four years after marriage Mr. Wortley Montagu was appointed 
Ambassador to Turkey ; his wife accompanied him, and it was daring 
her residence abroad that she made her chief contribution to liten^ 
tore. Letters Wridt ii duriny the ISmhtssi/, “ Keep my letterSi" 
said Lady Mary many years afterwards : “ in forty years they will be 
as famous as Madame de Sevignes.” In her lifetime they #erd 
never published, but privately circulated in 172 t, most probably at 
the instigation of Mary Astell, who wrote a preface to them* It is 
paiily from this preface that we realise the affectionate pride whidi 
the elder woman took in the younger one. 

‘ If/ says Maiy Astell, * these letters appear hereafter,^ when 1 am in 
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my^grave, let this attend them, in testimony to posterity, that among 
her contemporaries one woman at least was just to her merits. ... 1 
confess 1 am malicious enough to desire that the world should see to how 
much better purpose the ladies travel than their lords, and that whilst it is* 
surfeited with mah travels, all in the same tone and stuffed with the same 
trifles, a lady has the skill to strike out a new path and embellish a worn- 
out subject with variety of fresh and elegant entertainment.’ ” 

A second edition, circulated in 1725, included the letter which 
contained Lady Mary's clever parody of Pope’s “ Two Lovers struck 
by Lightnmg,” for which piece of vivacious raillery Mr. Moy Thomas 
suggests it as not unlikely that she had to pay the dear penalty of 
Pope’s animosity. 

“ Pope revelled in the vulgar attacks undo upon him by small critics 
and poor authors, and dexterously turned them to his own renown. 
But to be beaten by a woman was an olfenee which Pope’s senritivo and 
spiteful nature could not easily forgive.*' 

His sentimentality had been ridicnled by a cold douche of common 
sense. The quarrel went on for years and became public property. 
Herself and her husband were held up to ridicule and contempt. It 
is said that she retorted and joined Lord Harvey, who had also been 
grossly lampooned, in a Pop upon Pope.” She denied any share 
in the authorship, and Swift came to the help of his brother poet 
with his odious ** C^apou's Tale.” 

“ Such, Lady Maiy, are your tricks ; 

But, since you hatch, pray own your chicks.” 

Dallaway, who had seen the original of this poem, says it con- 
tained other abominable lines than those printed. Years afterwards, 
when criticising Lord Orrery's Ikmnrk^ on the LiJ\ arid Wriiinijs 
of Siviftf we feel her hatred of him running through every word. 

** Heaven lie pniiyc'd, ho” (fjord Orrery) ** has given us an example tliat 
the most villanous actions, nay, the coarsest nf)n.scnsp, arc only small 
blemishes in a great genius. \ happen to think fpiite contmry, weak 
woman as I am.*' 

In 1738 we have the first direct evidence that Lady Mary’s mind 
was reverting to the dreams of her girlhood. She had given to 
love, marriage, and society the heyday of her existence, with the 
result that she was taatiog the ashes of the Dead Sea fmit.^ Many 
Vaves of remembrance, in times of depression, doubtless came over 

‘‘be wrote a dreary p<ieiii, given in 1740 to Lady Pomfret. and only 
pnbUehed in rtem year* . * ® ^ 

With toilsome ttepi I pass through life's dull road 

(No packdiorse bsJf so tired of hui load) 

, ♦ * * • « 

shall this form be onoe again renewed. 

With ail its frailties, all Its hopes endued, 
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her of that old friend who had gone before her, and of her Bcheme 
to ensure for women a path of pleasantness and peace. We find 
that she took up her pen in defence* of her sex in a publication 
Cfilled The Nomeme of Common Scnee. It was a periodical which 
^ had beei} started by General Oglethorpe with the object of contradict- 
ing another called Common Sense^ the chief contributors to which 
were Lords Chesterfield and Jjjttelton. She begins : 

I have always, as 1 have alrejidy <lec1ared, professed myself a friend, 
thoifgh I do not aspire to the character of an admirer, of the Fair Sex, and 
as such I am warmed with indignation i\t tlie barbarous treatment they 
have received from Common Sense of January 14, and the false advice he 
gives them, lie either knows them very little, or, like an interested quack, 
prescribes such medicines as are likely to injure their constitutions.” 

It would seem that the writer in Common Sense had advocated the 
opera and decried the stage as an entertainment for women ; whereas 
Lady Mary says of Etheredge^s Man of the Mode That very 
Comedy has given more checks to Ladies in pursuit of present 
pleasures, so closely attended with shame and sorrow, than all the 
Sermons they have ever heard in their lives.’' 

The remedies suggested to improve the minds of the fair sex do 
not meet with her approbation : 

' ** 1 am for treating them with more dignity, and. as 1 profess myself a 
protector of all tho op|»rt*M.scd, I shall look u[)ou them as my peculiar care. 
J oxpi*ct to be tohl this downright Quixotism, and that lam venturing 
to engage the strongest part of mankind with a paper helmet on my head. 
1 confess to an undcu taking wht*re I cinnot s(’e any considerable success, 
and according to an autlnjr I have leud Hoinewhere : 

• Tho >\orld will '•till he iuIcmI by knaves 

And fool>, euntonninj:: tu bo slaves.’ 

But, however, I keep up tho character of a moralist, and shall use my 
endeavours to reliovcthe distressed, and defeat vulgar prejudices, whatever 
the event may be. Amongst the most univi»rsal erroiv, 1 reckon that of 
treating tho weaker sox with a contempt which has a very bsid inlluence on 
their conduct. ... A paper either to ridicule or declaim against the 
ladies is very welcome to tho coiree-house.s, where thero is hardly one man 
in ten but fancies he has some reason or other to cui'se some of the sex 
most heartily.” 

lisdy Mary then proceeds to deal satirically with many of the 
imaginary grievances of men, passing on to some of the real 
grievances of women : 

Things arc likely to remain ns they arc whilst neither birth nor 

Acting once more on this detested stage 
Paflsions of youth, infirmities of age 7 

« • • * « 

Whence this mysterious bearing to exist 
When every my is lost and every hope dismiss^ T 
In chains and darkness wherefore should I stay 
And mourn in prison while 1 keep the key t” 
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education can moke any of the sex rational creatures, and they can liave 
no value but what is to be seen in their faces. Are such libellous notions 
likely to produce any good effect towai*ds reforming the vicious, instructing 
the weak, or guiding the young ? 1 would not tell my footman (if I kept 
one) that their whole fraternity were a pack of scoundrels, that lying and* 
stealing wore inseparable qualities from their cloth ; on the contiar}*', I , 
would Siiy in their presence, that birth and money were accidents of 
fortune ; that an honest, faithful servant was a character of more value 
than a corrupt lord. • . . With much greater esteem would I speak of 
that beautiful lialf of mankind which are distinguished by petticoats. • • . 
Men, that liave not sense enough to show any superiority in Uieir 
arguments, hope to be yielded to by a faith that, as they .are men, all the 
reason that has been allotted to human kind had fallen to their share. I 
am seriously of another opinion. As much greatness of mind may be 
shown in submission as in command, and some women have suiiVred a life 
of hardships with n.s iiuich philosophy as Cato traversed the deserts of 
Africa, and without the support the view of glory olTcred him, which is 
enough for the liuinaii mind that is touched with it, to go through any 

kind of danger V lady who has performed her duty as a daughter, a 

wife, and a mothei‘, raises in ino as much veneration as Socrates or 
Xenopliou, much more than I would pay either to Julius Ca?sar or 
Cardinal !Mazariii, though the ^ir^t w.ks the most famous enslaver of his 
country, and the la>t the most succes.sful plundtuer of his master. A 
woman really virtuous in the utmost extent of this expression has virtue 
of a purer kind than any philosopher luis ever shown, since she knows — if 
she has sense, and without it tiiere can bo no virtue- tiiat mar^kind is too 
much prejudiced again>t her sox to give her any degree of that fame which 
is so sharp a spur to their great actions. I have some thoughts of 
exhibiting a set of pictures of such meritorious ladies, whore I shall say 
nothing of the lire of their eyes, or the pureness of their complexions, but 
give them such plini.'<e.s as betit a rational, sensible being, virtues of choice, 
and not beautie> of accident. I beg they would not so far mistiiko me aa 
to think I am undervaluing their charms : a beautiful mind in a beautiful 
body is one of the fiue.st objects shown us by Nature. I w^oiild not have 
them place so much value on a quality that cun be only useful to one, os to 
neglect that which maybe of benefit to thou.smds by precept or by example* 
There will be no occasion of amu.sing lluun by trilles, when they consider 
themselves capable of not only making the most amiable but the most 
agreeable ligure.s in life, llegin, then, ladies, by paying tlicso authors witb 
scorn and contempt who, witli a sru-er of allected admintion, would tnrow 
you l)eIow’ the dignity of human nature.” 

In the year which followed the publication of this article, there 
appeared the remarkable pamphlet, H^'oman not Jnfirior to Man: by 
Sophia^ a rpmm of Quality^ which pamphlet, according to its author, 
was also prompted by one defamatory of women which had appear^ 
in Commi/n If Lady Mary were Sophia,” she then rose io 

an eameatnesa and height of feeliog not usual with her general 
affectation of worldly cynicism. The pamphlet has all her spright* 
liness and vivacity of style, and whoever wrote it bad, consciously or 
nnoonsciously, donned the mantle of Mary Astell. It is her teaeldng 
incorporated with the experience of a mone too happy marriage* 
Happy marriages were exceptions in the family of lady Maiy* In 
her old age she dwelt with astonishment and delight on the know- 
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ledge that after years of marriage Lord Bate is still in love wil^ her 
' daughter. , ' 

Sophia ” was truly a “ Person of (jjuality,” and it is difficult to 
'believe that her pen hod never shone bjat in one venture. We seem 
> to hear .the flutter of a creature that had received stings and was 
returning them ; nor are any arguradhts advanced which Lady Mary 
did not endorse at some time or other. But . she had left England 
before the publication of “ Sophjs’s ” pamphlet, or of the article in 
Common Sense which provoked it, and this would seem to weigh 
against her being its author. It is, however, difficult to assign it 
to any other writer, though there were other women who felt much 
as “ So])hia ” wrote. Mr. Duncoinbe, in his Fmiinoid^ tells us that 
Lady Mary Irwin (sister to the Earl of Carlisle) “ espoused her sex's 
cause with judgment and spirit, and in a poetical epistle to Mr. 
Pope has rescued them from the aspersions cast on them by that 
satirist in his ‘ Essay on the Character of Women.’ ” In 1744 Mrs. 
Hayward and other ladies launched Fcwalc Hpcctator^ which had 
but a brief two years’ existence. Whether the author or no, we 
have from her letters abundant evidence of Lady Mary’s deep 
sympathy with an enlarged sphere of usefulness for women. 

In a letter to her daughter, Lady Bute, in 1753, she writes: 

**Tlie <'hiu'actt‘r of a le.nru d woman far from being ridiculed in this 
country” (Italy), *Mlio gn'ato.st families being proud of having produced 
female writ<*rs, and a Milaiio.se lady being now ProfoN^^or of ^lathematlcs 
in the L’niver-^^ity of Hologna, invilecl thither by a most obliging letter 
from the Pope, who ilesiretl lier to accept the Chair, not os a recompense 
for her merit, hut to ilo h<moiir to a town which is under his protection. 
To say trutli, there is no part of tin* world whore our sex is treated with 
so much contempt as in England. 1 do not eomj)lain of men for having 
engros.'icd the government ; in excluding uS from all degi’ees of power, 
they pre.'^orve us from many dangers ami fatigue.^, and perhaps many 
crimes; , . . but I think it the highe.st inju.siice to be debarred the. 
entertainment of my closet , and that the s;ime studies which raise the 
character of a man shouhl hurt tliat of a woman. We are educated in 
the grossest ignorance, ami no art omitted to stille our natural reason, 
and, if some fow' get ahovo their nurses' instructions, knowledge must rest 
concealed and bo as useless to the v. orld as gold in the mine. I am now 
speaking according to our English notions, which may wear out some ages 
hence along with others equally absurd. It appears to ino the strongest 
proof of a (4ear understanding in J^onginus (in every light ticknowledged 
one of the grcate.st men among the ancients) when I find him so 
^perior 1|> vulgar prejudices as to choose as his two examples of filse 
writing one from a Jow (at that time the most de.spised people on earth) 
and a woman. Our moiiern wit.s would bo so far from quoting, they 
would scarce own tliey had read the >vorks of sucl^ contemptible creatures. 

. . , The same charaotori? are formed by the same lessons, which inolinee 
me to think (if I daro say it) that nature has not placed us in an inferior 
rank to men, no more than the females of other animals, where we can 
see no distinction of capacity. ... I could add a great deal on this sub- 
ject, but I am not now attempting to remove the prejndioea of mankind ; 
my only design is to point out to my granddaughters the method of being 
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oonttfited. . • . This subject is apt to run away with me ; I will trouble 
you no more with it.” 

By this extract we see how far Lady Mary had travelled since the 
days when she wrote to Burnet. 

And again, in a letter to La^ Bute, she says : 

“ Lady Stafford, who knew me better than anybody else in the world, 
both fi*om her own just discernment and my heart being as ever open to 
her as myself, used to tell me my true vocation was a monastery, and I 
now find by experience more sincere pleasures with my books and garden 
than all the flutter of a court could give me.” 

On the birth of a son to Lady Bute, she writes : — 

** I am never in pains for any of that sex. If they liave any nwnt thero 
are so many roads for them to meet good fortune tliat they can no more 
fail of it, but by not de>er\ ingit. We havo hut one way of establishing out's, 
and that surrounded by precipices, and perhaps after all better missed than 
found.” 

And within four years of her death, alluding to Walpole’s Royal 
and Xoble AuthoiS^ she says : 

“If he has treated the character of (,)ueen Klizaheth with disrespect, all 
the women should te.ir him to pieces for abusing the gh>ry of their sox. 
Neither is it just to put her among the list of aiit hoi's, liaving never pub- 
lished anything, though we have Mr. (^^imden’s authority that she wrote 
many vtduable pieces, cliieriy Greek translations. I wisli all monarchs 
would bestow their leisure hours on such studies ; ixjihaps they would not 
be very UJ^eful to mankind, hut it may be asseited for a certain truth, their 
own minds would be more improved than by the aimi.scments of Quadrille 
or Caragnole.” 

To Sir James Stuart she expresses her satisfaction that the cele- 
brated physician, Sydenham, has classed vapours in women as the 
feminine of spleen in men, and continues : 

“But you vile usurpers do not merely engross learning, power, and 
authority to yourselve.>, but will be our sujieriois even in constitution of 
mind, and fancy you are incapable of the human weakm^s of fear and 
tenderoesii. - Ignonince .* I coiild produce Mich examples. 

• Show' me that man of wit in all your nMo 
Whom .'lume one woman has not matle a fool I ' " 

No adequate reason has yet been assigned why, after nearly a 
quarter of a century of married life, Lady Alary lived abroad and 
alone for about the same period. Can we not read between the linea 
that hers was one of those sad unions, w'here marriage was a faHare, 
not so much owing to incompatibility of temper as to thft fact that 
the abilities of the more gifted partner ooald find no outlet? By 
her great natural gifts, her birth and her rarroundingBi Lady Mary 
waa peculiarly fitted to have helped to shape the dertiniee of the 
nation. In our days she would have shone the very Queen of News* 
paper Oorrespoudents. If Mr. Wortl^ Montagu could have become 
a leading statesman she would have been a happy woman, but her 
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great powers had to ran to waste. Mary Astell realised those 
poi^rs, and felt th^t she could eqtal, nay, surpass most men. The 
fates were hgainst her. She could not work towards her highest 
'aspirations, either through herself or her husband. Hers was a 
• blighted* life, for she could not live through the gratification of her 
highest gifts. The position of a cultivated woman as a wife is 
beautifully .'appreciated in a letter from the late Mrs. Orote to 

Madame de Tocqueville. 

• 

Both of us have pdurod our all into the more precious vessel, and have 
been content, nay, proiul, to (‘Iface ourselves for the sake of seeing another 
shine more briglitly. It is thus that the higher description of womankind 
invest their gifts, to draw hack such rich reward. We are incorporated 
with nature.s wortliy of our devotedne.s.s, and thus enrich our own without 
losing our sense of indejiciidence.” 

Such devotion would have admirably suited Lady Mary, and she 
has our pity that it was not possible for her to live the life for which 
she was suited, either through herself or another. Something more 
than the unpleasant notoriety which her witty sallies and Pope’s 
animosity had brought on herself is needed to account for her long 
and lonely exile. The world will never know all the throbbings of 
that turbulent spirit ere it settled down to the steady kindliness 
which characterised her letters to her husband during the last twenty 
years of their lives, or the possible pain with which she knew that 
though he twice visited the Continent during those years^ he ye|i did 
not press on to see her. It was a marriage, to the credit of both, 
where respect survived the death of love. It would have been one of 
love had it been possible for Mr. Wortley Mantagu to have lived, like 
Mr. Somerville, George Lewes, or Robert Browning, largely through 
the genius of the wife. This seems a reasonable solution of the deep 
cleavage between them. 

Lady Mary possessed a scrap-book, the entries In which were 
almost all collected before 1730. It contained an ‘*Ode to Friendship,** 
addressed to herself by Mary Astell, of which we will only give two 
verses ; 

“ Friendship ! peculkir gift of Heaven, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride 
, To Wortley and to angels given, 

To all the lower world denied. 

t ♦ ♦ ♦ * s • 

When virtues kindi^ virtues meet, 

And sister-souls ftgether join, 

Thy pleasures, lasting as they're sweet. 

Are all transporting, all divine.*’ 

Tam afterwards this poem, witb slight alteratdcA^ was asotibed 
to Dr. JohnsoD. Mary Astell died in 1781. Jbhnam was then a 
▼ery young man. He did not oome to London Wk yean «|terwMda, 
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Boswell tells ns the poem was first pnblished in 1743. It is donbtfnl 
if its antborship will ever be dedded. Tbis is certain, some blnyder 
has arisen, for neither Mary Astell nor Dr. Johnson wofild be gnilty 
of literary theft. It is snfficicnt for onr pnrpose that the poem waOs 
nndonbtedly sent by Mary Astell to Lady Mary as typical of her 
feelings. Lady Mary was not insensible to the plea, for she wrote 
a poem on “ Friendship,” which, thongh dedicated to Clio, has been 
given to Mary Astell. Its internal evidence is indisputable. The 
aspirations of Mary Astell are thrown into the verse : 

“ Methinks I see thee in 5-onie calm retreat. 

Far from all distraction, and deceit ; 

Thence pityinir view the tliou*jhtIess and the .i^ay, 

Who whirl their live.s in giddine.ss away. 

^ 

How com’st thou fiiimed so dilVerent from thy sex, 

Whom trifles ravage, ami whom trifles vo.x^ 

Say whence those hints, tho.M' bright ideas eanio 
That warm the hreiust with frieiul.^hip's holy flame, 

That close thy heart against the joys of \oiith, 

That ope thy mind to all the rays of truth, 

That with such sweetn«*ss and Mich grace unite 
The gay, the prudent, virtiuais, and polite ^ 

Ah Heaven inspires thy sentiments divine. 

May Heaven vouchsafe a friend.-^hip worthy tliine.*' 

♦ 

One other anecdote of the friendship Letwoen these women most 
not be omitted. Lady Mary’s granddaughter. I.ady Louisa Stuart, 
tells us that 

“after a serious discus.sion on some religious .’>:ubject. very eagerly jiursued 
on Mi.strei3.s Astells side, .''he paused, and, ga/.ing at Lidy Mary with 
melancholy oarnestne.^s, .said inipres.'^ively, ‘ My dav". am iiurnbere<l. t am 
old ; that you know; but I tell you in c<mtidt‘nce J have a mortal di.sea.so 
which must srxm bring me to the giave. I go Jienco, I hum hly trust in 
Christ, to a .^tate of Lappiiu s.s : and if departed spirits be permitted to 
revisit those whom they have loved on earth, remember I make you a 
solemn promise that mine .shall appear to y(ni, and confirm tlie truth of 
all I have been saying.’ SSflrely/’ .say.s l^wly Louisa Stuart, “a most 
affecting proof of true and lender friend.ship.'’ 

* 

Lady Mary said the awful apparition never came.” None the lesa 
was Lady Mary ever free from the spiritual influence of Miry AstelL 
Even so, possibly, when placing her mannscripts in the'bonds of a 
comparative stranger, the British Chaplain at Rotterdam, ere she 
rejoined her relatives in England, was she endeavoij^ng ,tp. aeciire 
that postimmons fame which Mary Astell had so IbrnHstly coveted 
for her. 1 \ 

This is not the place to dwell on her statesnumlm abilities, or 
her kin^ good sense, or the brave goodness Miidi ii^Id age and 
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exile made her heep all gloomy forebodings to herself. Let those 
be happy who conld ; she would not trouble their felicity. She 
trie^ hard to be stoical, but she never 'reached the pure mountain 
calm which environed Mary Astell. The conventionalities of her 
•time bonnd part of her intellectual nature with bands of iron. Her 
innate womanliness made her suppress her talents to the domestic 
marital standard of her age. She was a repressed woman, but she 
gathered to hers'^lf what fragments of happiness she could. She 
tells^ns the circumstances of her life forced her to live in masquerade , 
(" Sophia " used the same simile for her sex), but, through all her 
masquerade and ofttimes sarcastic bitterness, we detect an ever 
certain v,pin of noble feeling for women. They were her chief 
friends and correspondents, and they were almost the sole bene- 
ficiaries under her will. She was a woman who loved women. 

Hakkiett McIlquham. 
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FEAR AS AN ETHIC FORCE. 

•< It was fear that first fashioned gods upon the earth ” ' is the 
aphorism of more than one of the later Latin writers ; and certainly 
every ethical system, past or present, which bases itself > upon the 
cnlt of a personal deity, bears evidence of the ignoble element of 
hnman fear in its origin and composition. In the various ancient 
civilisations the mysterious Isis, or Brahma, or Zeus, with their 
coteries of minor divinities, were all represented as requiring and 
accepting blind reverence and slavish fear on the part of man ; and 
the same aoreasoning and servile homage and fear is again 
demanded as .a tribute acceptable to the revised and amended 
deities-^whether of many persons or of one — with which man’s yet 
imperfect intellect has replaced the prior repudiated images. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that the dawning Latin philosophy 
suffered long eclipse, owing to wide prevalence of the same primitive 
** fear,” adopted and propagated as it has been by successively 
interested priesthoods. There is not space here to enter fully into 
the early history or progress of this mental element, which, for want 
of a fitter word, may be termed “ spiritual ” fear ; a brief compend 
only may be offered, not from an academic but a work-a-day aspect, 
for which purpose the simpler the language the better. And the < 
young may claim the first attention. 

Every mother or nurse knows the instinctive clinging and fear of 
falling shown by the infant on the knee. In the newly-bom child’s 
habit, and singularly strong power of clutch, some biologists connote 
a survival of the time when man was an arboreal animal, and .when 
“ Bock-a-bye, bal^, on the tree top,” was an actual experience of 
onr infant life. But whatever be the origin of the instinct, the 
security bred of motherly care gradually replaces the tiibidity oi the 
child by a loving confidence. Yet, with a strange perversity, almost 
before the child has unlearnt the clasping of its hands for one 
viriomuy fear, we betray its newly-gained trustfulness teaobing it 
to fold them together again in supplication against a yet more 
fieririous dread — that of punisbment for an implied wrongdoing of 
the little innocent itself, or, more irratioDal still, for its heritage of 
dfoged erime from a long*desd ancestor. Of anoh crime the child 
has certainly no instinct, nor does it present any snrrivh^ indioatimi 
, > ia orb* Deos faett tiiaor.‘’>-6tatlw UH UL). 
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thereof. It is ia the parents or nurses themselves that the biolqgist 
here traces a survival^ a mental clinging and fear^ not native but 
acquired — ^the sequence of superstitious theologies invented and 
v^ielded by priestcrafts from time immemorial, ho obtain and main- 
.tain inflqence over ignorant and childish peoples, and to ensure from 
them submission to and pecuniary support for a parasitic and un- 
productive priestly order, legally established or otheririse. The 
parents were accustomed to the yoke in early youth, and in turn 
impose it upon the child while its intellect ia still unresisting and 
unquestioning. Or should any pertinent question be suggested by a 
juvenile thinker, such an effort of the budding intelligence is quickly 
checked, pr even construed into a further ground for fear, as .being 
“ wicked.” 

Mental fear, then, is factitiously inculcated in childhood, and 
primarily in two phases — the fear of ‘‘ God ” and of the “ devil ” ; 
with their miserable concomitants of “ hell ” and “ eternal punish- 
ment.” From all these conjointly ia further evolved the dread of 
death — a fear far more degrading and demoralising to human 
character than that which simply induences the efforts for self- 
preservation natural to all living creatures. But, indeed, the attitude 
of fear once initiated, the child’s mind easily yields to the evil 
iniluence in many other directions, and life is thus made victim to 
varlons and bitter miseries even in its youngest days. An observant 
sociologist notes, from a recent tabulated incjuiry into the fears of 
children,” that among a total number of 1701 children there was an 
average of three or four prominent and defined objects of dread in 
each child’s mind, and that — 

“The leatkiig fe:ir> won* lightning aiul thumlei-, reptile^i, strangers, the 
dark, death, doraestir aniinals, water, gho^its, insect's, rats and mice, and 
high words. Some of tJie hvirs wer^the results of a personal experience; 

in a district whore a great wind liad wrought havoc the children were 
afraid of the wiinl. In other cjises the analysiai showed by what means the 
parents liad worked upon the iiuagination of tlieir children, in one distriot 
sixteen poor little ones were dreading the end of the world. The most 
gratifying fact of all was that not one child liad been frightened into 
obedience or good conduct by the fear of the devil. A century or two ago 
that fear would have led all the rest.” 

• 

From this latter incident the obserrer deduces “ the pleasing 
inference that parents now dwell upon affection and love to ensure* 
the goodness of their children, instead of terrorising them with 
Satan’s wrath.” Thus humanity moves. For not two hundred years 
have yet elapsed since great approbation was gained by a reverend 
doctor, Isaac Watts by name, for composing a series of " divine songs 
lor thense of children,” designed to be *'a constant farnitare for 
the minds of children, that they may have something to think upon 
when al<m^|f^)d sbg over to themselves." To whi^ dhoering usd > 
VoL. 151.— No. 3 . , X' 
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the pious doctor forthwith instructs* the awestruck child that — 
There is a dreadful hell, and everlasting pains^ where sinners must 
with devils dwell, in darkness/ fire, and chains ” (Song xi.). Childish 
peccadilloes will lead to sure incarceration in that dismal den, to which 
young sinners shall be sent alive, and kept there for ever (Song xiii.)l 
Filial duty is enjoined by threats “ to him who breaks his father’s 
law, or mocks his mother's word ” — that “ The ravens shall pick out 
his eyes, and eagles eat the etfme ” (Song xxiii.). Meanwhile, “ those 
who worship God, and give their parents honour due, here on this 
earth they long shall live, and live hereafter too” (/i.)* 
rhyming divine thus promptly introduces his juvenile auditory to the 
methods adopted also in adult theologies — the menaces and bribes of 
both worldly and eternal punishments or rewards. Fear *^9, how- 
ever, the incentive predominantly encouraged and appealed to. Thus 
any youthful infringement of strict fact is discountenanced — lest I 
be struck to death and hell, since God a book of reckoning keeps for 
every lie that children tell ’’ (Song xv.). But while a child’s fib is 
to meet with so ferocious retribution, there is not indicated any 
condign punishment for reverend doctors who dare to take an equal 
liberty with the truth. 

But in modem years this inhuman frightening of children is, as 
already said, happily and rapidly disappearing. Charles Kingsley 
was one of the first to expose the hideous system to tho criticism and 
condemnation of parents, and of children themselves, under the 
figure of “ the pow-wow man with the thnnder-box ” ( 
chap. viii.). Somewhat later, Richard Jet^ries, tho h>ver of nature, 
told his listeners, young and old, in his glorious L<J\ nf thf flrUh : 

''The soft turtlc-dnvos coo "ontly, lot tho liiThtTiing be ns wiviige OK 

it will. Xothing has tho h ast fcaT*. Man aluiio. inoio soiiM'h'ss tiiaii a 
pigeon, put a god in vapour ; anti to this day, thoogli th** printing-press 
has set a foot on every tliro>lioId, nninfters how tin* knot* when they hear 

the roar the timid dove dons not heed, Sf> trnstfnl aie the doves, th^ 

squirrels, tlie birds of tlie branelies, and the creatures of the field. Under 
their tuition let nM ourM lves of mental ternny, .and face death itself as 
calmly as they do the livid lightning ; so trustful and so content with their 
fate, resting in thomj^elves ami unappalled."-- Tho Pagcimt of Summer."' 

Yet again, and quite recently, Mrs. Humphry Ward rejiorts the 
introduction of an enlightened effort at cbild-trainiug in the 
Passmore Kdwards Institution (London) — 

**in the ff>rm of suptdementary education, in close toucli with the Board 
^bools of the neighbourhofjd. The children come t liere after school and on 
Saturday mornings for plivsical culture and gymnastics, and for tho train* 
ing of the imagination tliat can be got from story -tellings from fairy tales, 
from Scott, and, last hut not least, from Hudyard Kipling. Aire^y the 
effects of it are very evident in the joy and keenness of the children who 
come.” 
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We may trust that the wondrous Jungle Books/' with their love 
of animala and plants, are among the Kipling readings; and no 
teaching can be truSr than his noble altegory of Tlie ChUdren of tJie 
Zodiac, in its crowning lesson that, Whatever comes, or does not 
come, we^ men must not be afraid.” It is a lesson consolatory — one 
to be remembered and reiterated throughout life. For although with 
the gro\;ing years youth learns to smile at childish terrors, there 
may remain, even in a mature intellect, the debilitating results of 
the fears of death and of “ God instilled in early childhood. So, 
while modern intelligence is discarding even for children the fictions 
of ** devil” and “hell ” and “eternal damnation,” there still Ungers 
in sundry of the recusants a saving clause for a surviving fear of 
“ God ” as a salutary and commendable incentive in human motive. 

Yet, in face of the advancing reason and humanity, ellbrts are 
being made — even by the clerics themselves — to tone down the 
savagery of the assumption involved in the “fear” of God, and to 
substitute for it the more genial element of “ love.” Renan, willing 
to bridge over tlie obstacle of tlie original Hebrew, has suggested the 
intermediate course of replacing the word “ fear ” by “ respect.*' * 
But either of the concessions is impracticable : the word in the 
Hebrew text is irreducible to milder terms. That “ fear (yirali) of 
the Lord” which is declared by Job, David, and Solomon” as “the 
beginning of wisdom,” is the same ifiruh which the tictioned Adam 
felt at sight of the angry Jehovah in the Garden of IvJen (Gen. iii. 10), 
and the very human fear which the ill-used lsbbt>sheth had of the 
vindictive vengeance of Abner (2 Sam. iii. .11). The w'ord is the 
same in all the passages quoted, as in also many others, and it is 
only by an insincere euphuism that any gentler inti rpretation can be 
offered. 

If, however, the interpretation of the word itself could be altered, 
the acts and injunctions and threatenings of the figured deity would 
remain incapable of amelioration. Such passages (innumerable) as 
1 Sam. XV. 3, or Deut. xxviii. 15 to end, might indeed appeal to 
fear in a servile Fastern nature, but could never incite “ respect ” in 
any cultured Western mind. Oriental barbarism is uncompromising, 
not alone in the Christian Bible, but elsewhere ; the Moslem Koran 
contains par^tllel' injunctions as to the “fear” of Allah. It is only 
natural that theologies which emanate from the slavish East shoold 
present the feature of trusting for obedience to threats and fear, 
rather than to persuasion and love. The abjectness and servility 4>f 
the enjoined homage and duty stand as a clear testimony to the low 
conditions of civilisation and of thought under which such deities had 
their hnroan conception. The Hebrew creed, with its jealons ” yet 
only God, and the naive category of curses by which the feat of 
defeetton from his sole worship was threatened; Ithe ChristiaQ 
* Bt}6k of part iii. %Tob xxviii. 28 ; Fsalm cxi. 10 ; Prov, ix. 10, 
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men^s of outer darkness, with weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth ” ; the bridge of Zoroaster, reaching Paradise only by a 
compulsory and precarious path oyer the abyss of hell ; the torments 
of the Islam hall of Eblis — all these are manifestly the outcome of * 
Eastern character, inured to a cruelty and spirit of vengeance repug- 
nant to modern and higher reason. Even the calm and relatively 
refined tenets of Buddha still forebode a repulsive series of fanciful 
re<iucamations to expiate presumed shortcomings ; while to similar 
effect also — 

“ The devils in the underworlds wear out 
Deeds that were wicked in an age gone by.** ^ 

The endeavour to mitigate the primitive crudity of the earlier 
Hebrew sacred script is no new thing ; numberless rabbinical altera- 
tions have long since been interpolated. Levita, a famous Jewish 
commentator in the fifteenth century, incidentally throws light on 
the methods that had been practised by the llabbis for pruning the 
incongruities and obscenities of the text, to suit the nicer require- 
ments of the growing intellect and culture. Writing with strjictly 
historic intent, he says : 

• Our Rabbirt of ble^^^ed m(»inory say that all the words which are 
V I itten in the Scriptures (Mcophonic.Uly must bo reml ouphomicaUy. . . . 
The rule which obtained !•», that every c icophonou.s <^\pre^Mon was changed 
for an euphemism, so that man might not anything indecent." . • , 
— GiiisburgV translation, p. ItM, (I^ongm.m*', London, 7.) 

It has indeed been said with truth that the original holy ” writ 
was 60 continually obscene, even in its gravest books, and so gro- 
tesquely incorrect in matters of ]>hyBiology or of statistic, that if an 
authentic translation could now be presented of its primal phrase- 
ology, it would be necessarily repudiated as anytliiug other than a 
heterogeneous collection of traditions and fragments — quaint and 
interesting survivals of a civilisation scarcely more than emerging 
from man's animal stage in action and language, and to which no 
more authority^’ can or need attach than to the cognate Vedas, or 
to the ancient hieroglyphic writings or sculptures in the eastern or 
the western hemisphere. 

The attempted obliteration of tbe element of **fear’* in the 
Christian doctrines may therefore be classed among nsoal and 
parallel incidents in the history of man-made theologies; the 
trimming of a humanised deity's earlier attributes, when these begin 
to offend and lose the sanction of a progressing intelligence, is such 
aiL example of evolution as suggested to Clifford the apt reversal of 
a famed lino of I’ope’a : 

" An honest Ood '« the nobimt work of man.” 

‘ Sir EdwU Arnold, Vu Alia, book tlU. 
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Mere appellative emendations to the garlier Hebrew text might be 
accepted as venial VxmceBsions to the developing peroeptume of the 
.race; bnt quite apart from these, and most keenly censurable are 
Ae baneful malversations by translators or commentators with a 
smister purpose — the altering of the actual meaning of words, the 
strainings of mood and tense, the elisions or additions — to distort 
previous episod'V or narratives into “ prophetic ” confirmation of a 
long posterior incident or fabrication.’ Of the verbal crudities, how- 
ever, some remain too deeply imbedded in the very fonndation of the 
language to be capable of removal or mutation ; ‘ and the same 
remark will also apply to the dogma of “ fear,” both in the Jewish 
religion and in its Christian scion. The phase of imperfect intelli- 
gence which recognised no incongraity in the story of herbage and 
fruit-trees bearing seed or frnit before the existence of a sun, and 
saw nothing uncouth in a deity waiting till the cool of the day to 
walk in a garden, might well be able to suppose the same deity 
gratified by the “ fear ” of the helpless creatures whom he had made. 
Bnt a considerable proportion of modern civilisation has outrun that 
stage of barbarism ; and if it picture deity and human attendants at 
all, the latter are at least not serfs, but manly souls who “ rise to 
their feet as He moves by, i/cnth nn a mifr/rniJ." ' For no rabbinic 
manipnlations, no revision committees, no paltering with language or 
logic can enable fear based upon ignorance or fiction to retain 
approbation as an ethic force in a truly intelligent community. It 
is not pleasing to profit by it, even from a savage. The poet may 
temporarily concede the inhuman thesis that — 

Tlie fear o' Iiell':. a hangman’s whip 
'I'o hand the wivtch in order, ' 

yet he does so only to point instantly the nobler precept — 

“ Jiut whero //c feel your honour grip,^ 

JjOt that aye be your border.” * 


The instigation or adoption of mental fear as an instrument in the 
pretended interests of morality is but a further item to be added to 
the scathing impeachment brought against Religion and her methods 
by Robert Browning : 

• 

^ For a notable instance of these actions see the garbled rendering of the paasage 
Isaiah vii. 14 in the Greek of the tSeptuagint, and reproduced from thence in 
the Latin Vulgate and the Knglibh ** authorised ” version. Some part, howeveri of 
the truer translation is now restored by the ** revised” veTsion, thoa^ only in 
a marginal note. li, 

* Compare (as useful types in the general process of language-building) the radical 
algnifloationa of such words as zacltar, nhthah^ and rocAom, still extant in the 
Hebrew text, and rendered in the English versions by *'male,** female/* and 
** woman/' fcc. It may be remarked that Hebrew itself is but an offthoot from a 
prior languagep of which Arabic is the more direct and fuller bninolu 

* Hndyard Kl^ng, dt*c. 
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. They were vont to tease the truth 
Out of loath witness (toying, trifling time) 

\W torture . . . 

llcligton used to tell Humanity 

She g.ive him warrant or denied him (‘ourso. 

And siiuv tlie course w;is much to lus own mind 
Of pinching llcsh and pulling bone from bone . . , 

He, in tlieir joint behalf, the burly slave, 

Hestirivd him, mauled and maimed all recusants, 

While, }U‘im in place, ileligion oveih)okt‘il ; 

Ami so had done till doomsday, never a sign 
Xor sound lat' inUa feivnce from her mouth, 

Hut tlvit at la^t the burly slave wiped brow, 

Let eye give notice as it* sou! wtae tlicre. 

Miitteied * ‘'ri*- a vile trick. foediNh imn** than vile, 

Should jiavi' lM*eu counted >in : 1 mala- il so : 

At any rati* i\o more ol it for me 

Nay, for I break tlie toitine (‘rigiue thu«s!’ 

'rih‘n did Ihdioion .''tail np, '-:aie amain. 

Look round for hel[» and >•*,• uoii*‘, Miuh* aiul .'^ay 
•Whai, bn-kLii i-- the i-u-l, ' W'ell tlone of fheol 
hid I to abi.'L'ate u-;>‘ '! 

L>e the mi-talo- in ioua»H)ii v. it ii un both ' 

()m* more fault t)i:-» blind aiie -diall ariNuer for, 
i)>uii in 11 y l>o.ik deiiOum-Mi tliouoh it mu-'t be 
S(»un-wuitMe. Iltu.e f- rtii liial tiuili by mild‘-r means!’ 

Ail i»ut, Keririoij, del we unit foi tb««* 

To OJ‘“ the (took tb A '•■rvts to e,t U|.nj:. 

And pick no<-!i |.l h-*- cmU, we -beulu wait indi'ed. 

'i'hat i> all bi^tory. 

-7/0 o//'/ i/i>’ flnhk^ i. llsl ft 

i’/enso; and Religion that wa? erowlule compelled to abandon 
the savage instnimeutd of bodily torture js now being further driven 
to relinfjuish — shall w'e say *' revise ” r> — her t^qually inexcusable 
impIemcDts of agony of the mind. For t)ie attempt of the moderct 
re\'i8ion is, in etIVot, .stiil to uphold the tottering fabric of religion on 
the old evil baaes of threat.s and terror. »So long as the revisers 
retain the hideous fallacy of a “ wrath to come,*’ so long will feeling 
hearts thrilled with pain, even wlnm not fur themselves. Humanity 
cannot contemplate without emotion aijd indignation the abject 
victims of the biblical regimen of obedience wijth fear and 
trembling ’* (Phil, ii. 1-;, l or the result — if not the purpose — -of 
ihe religious discipline of fear is to debilitate the mind; to overrnle 
reason by authority ; to sub,->Ututc the enervating indolence of 
credulity for the strengthening exercise of intellect ; — until the adult 
years \>ecome dominat'd by a lethargic aversion and incapacity for 
any contrary effort. This is the pervading atmosphere in which we 
are born and bred, and it is thus not easy to make palpable to the 
enslaved ones their inherited or acquired defectiveness. The victim’s 
instilled fear of what may attend his efforts for freedom oontinnally 
numana him^ so that in some cas^ he is reduced to a sickly satis* 
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faction at his comatose condition, and may even find a fakir-like 
pride in parading his own mental asthenia and timidity : 

“I will lie still — • 

I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm 
Which lulls me . , . ' 

Piteous is tho total amount of loss to mankind from such crdbhing- 
onf of individual thought and energy and potential mental growth. 
The career of the race at large is impeded, und it owes its real 
advance solely to the few who are not afraid to seek and to gain 
fresh elements of truth. Not in the ranks of those whose nature is 
cramped and withered by the narrow self-aims of spiritual fear shall 
we find the souls which are continually discovering for human 
existence happier and higher conditions, both material and mental. 
Wide knowledge and intellectual fear are incompatible, irreconcilable, 
antagonistic. irypatia\s bravery unto death, the intrepidity of the 
tortured Galileo, are no solitary or extinct types of the spirit which 
has worsted priestly ignorance, and eventuated in presenting new 
worlds to all humanity. 

Yet the ban of the priest still exists, lie goes on seeing the 
varied miseries around us, and condoning them as “ providential 
dispensations ” ; ho forbids under penalty of eternal punishment the 
seeking of any remedy not at one with the bv*uks and dogmas of his 
elfete scheme of divinity. Any grain of sns])icion that it is those 
divine doctrines that are them&ehes inefficient — or even the very 
provocative of tho maladies — is to be officially anathematised and 
also self-damned, as a ‘‘ sceptical doubt." So wo may note a 
potentially earnest soul, of a bare generation ago, “ lulling ” his 
waking conaoionco to renewed slumber by solilo(iuising, in orthodox 
formula, that — 

“ All .speculations of i]ii> kind ** (>tv*p(ical doul)t>) “.are to he repressed 
by tho will, and if they haunt us uoi w llie etlbrts of our will, 
then they are to Ik* [>r;i\i'd agaiii>t, and .sib-ntly endured a^ a trial. Many 
persons, .1 am iiielined to think, ei;:Iiire some of tlie.se disturbances to their 
dyhig day, well aware of tlu'ir nature, but unable to shake them oiT, and 
enduring them as a. real .thorn in the llesh, as they would endure the far 
lighter triafs of sickno.^.s and outward atllietion. Ikit they should be kept 
to oiirs(d\ os, and uot fuflril oj\ t veu to our friends. Wc should 

4ii% ami speak\ and try to feid as if thr if had ito lylftencc ; and then inind^t 
cases they do cease to exist after a lime.*' ‘ 

That is — the murmuring conscience will, by dint o£ oontinuoiis 
eelf-suppressiou, at last cease to present any symptom of life! 
Herein is shown how almost impossible it is for the early endaved 
mind to realise its own defection from the manly courage ot freedom 
untainted by factitious fears. For it is, after all, but the crack of 

^ KebTe, ChriMian Tear, ** Wednesday before Batter.** 

* Dr. Thomat Arnold, letter to a friend. V 
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the^^'hasjfman’s whip” that indaces such mental poltroonery, and 
thwarta the onward and upward flight of souls 'which might other- 
wise have become the able pioneers of progressive humanity. This 
has been and stilt is the case with men and women innumerable ; ’ the 
throb of a struggling world prompts them to reflection and activity ' 
and liberty; the voice of ^ their instilled dread whispers them to a 
miserable and slothful acquiescence in slavery, with hypocrisy to 
veil it. 

Such is the “ intellectual ” end of Religion's doctrines of fear. And 
yet there are persona who avow themselves timorous of the “ moral , 
consequences of the obliteration of the phantoms ! Let this one 
more fear also perish. Even, in our present inchoate mental condi- 
tions we find humane law prove more eflicient than brutality. The 
abrogation of the cat-o'-nine-tails in, our army and navy has not been 
attended by dereliction from duty, but notably the contrary. For 
there is in every sane man an inherited element of common sense, 
responding and developing as it is relied upon.' And even so in 
humanity’s greater concerns, the one sure appeal is to a worthier 
attribute than supine fear, whether of things temporal or to come — 
to the sovereign faculty of reason, which Religion strives to crush 
rather than to cultivate — a faculty which already secures to those 
who use it happier personal lives, and more beneficial to their fellows, 
than are the outcome of all the intrinsic schooling of Religion. For, 
in stem fact, it is reason itself that has already acconiplished — in • 
Religions despite— the measures of human progress for which 
Religion arrogantly usurps the credit — tardily adopting them herself 
in so far as more widely growing opinion compels. But where that 
influence is not yet sufSciently pronounced the methods of Religion 
remain as evil as before. Thus she yet insults the figure of a 
supreme deity by picturing in him* a wrath appeasable only bye 
excruciating tortures inflicted upon a son ; she still, under pretext of. 
an abominable and ridicnioua fable, initiates and fosters tbe bodily 

^ That the Arnolrfian theory of silence even toonr nearest frienrlM" waa In 
at Harrow in common with Kughv, ].^ (*h<mrn fiv .some wonN in a letter of Mr. Lionel 
A. Tollemache to The Sjtertntor of Nt>v, Ti, IH'Jm : "I left Harrow hareljr three years 
before the publication of the (fritjln of SjrrruM • yet, riming all tbe fcix ycarathat 
I spent there, no doubt was ever whi<«[K!red to me as to I hr* accuracy of Archrahop 
Usshera Chronology. ... It was before 1 left Harrow tliat f>oor Hug}i Hiller began 
towcuout hia strength by the truly iSi^jpheaTi labour of leconciling g^ogy with 
Oeneais. In doing so he frankly admitted* awi theadminnon then momJ 

and inttlUrfual rovrage -that, long bt'fore the date commonly assigned of 

Adam, animals were constructed with organa designed for the iDfiictfouf A Ab^h, if 
Dot of death by torture. Wisely or unwisely. Dr. Vaughan took a diff^Bt Ifne. flo 
often spoke in my presence on religious subject*, both in school aJu privately, 
but never once did he touch on any anch dilBcuUiea aa those which perplexed Hugh 
Hiller.” * 

* A further cxempliacation more recently comes to light : a leading article In The 
'-^ 7 . IW 8 . dfclarea that “the Kell^een, formeriv the moat utterly down- 
trodden and spiriMess rare to be found in the Turkish Kmptre, have risen to a roa 
9eumiH€$i 0 / manfwotl under the aholition of the lash, the corric, and the general ex- 
tortion o£ Mtive or Turkish mlera .... the SndiB expedition testliei to the 
trunonnation of the abject race of slaves, who would as soon have thought of 

fighting a sandstorm aa of iundlng up to n Derilsh atuck^^^ 
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snbjectioD and social debasement of woman, thns polinting with 
injnstice and slayer/ the deepest sanctities of life; poisoning all tme 
amity between the sexes, and entailing grievons wrongs and 
deficiencies, psychic and physical, npon oar progeny. In all which 
matters the nsoal conrse of events may be presaged— viz., that as 
soon as Religion finds man’s riper intellect and tmer bnman feeling 
too widely prevalent to be profitably flouted, she will calmly admit 
the specified ameliorations into her tenets ; again boasting the , 
amendment as of her own inspiration, and basing thereon an 
assumption of her solicitude for our spiritual welfare — ^with a con- 
tinued plea for her own temporal recompense. 

That smence, then, in its modern strides should cast to the ground 
the fictions and fears of failing creeds need cause no trepidation to 
the honest thinker. Nor has he any misgivings for the future of 
ethics. Reflection convinces him that his kindliest impulses are of 
no doctrinal origin, but are an inheritance from the long result 
of man's experiences and efforts. He sees that human sympathy 
increases with knowledge ; that truth is the inmost soul of science ; 
and that from these combined sources is evolving a fuller morality 
than has ever yet appeared upon the earth. He realises, in line, 
that truth, justice, good-will are no ecclesiastical birth — that they 
do not come and go with religion ; but that it is by opposition to 
fear and serfdom in body and in mind that these nobler attributes 
*have been attained, and that a like conduct will continue to ensnre 
a higher and ever-advancing humanity. For no Church nor creed 
may assign lliiality to the progre.ss or the future of man. 


Ellis Etiielmer. 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE GOOD REGENT. 

SIR THOMAS GRAINGER STEWART’S CHRONICLE PLAY. 


For the past three hundred years the most varied estimates have 
been taken of tliat impressive but wonderfully complex character — 
James Stewart, Earl of Moray, natural son of James V., and Regent 
of Scotland. Some writers have considered him as little less than a 
demigod, as a man whose virtues were unsullied by a single speck 
of vice or self-seeking, but^ who chivalrously lived and as chival- 
rously died in defence of what he considered the best interests of 
his king and of his country. Others, again, have regarded him as 
a sort of Scots Cmsar Borgia — one who would brook no rival near 
himself, and who removed by the dagger, the bowl, or the heads- 
man’s axe inconveniently clever opponents whom he could not 
suppress ; as one who had his hand on the Crown of Scotland, and 
who, if he had not been removed by the bullet of Bothwellhaugh, 
would have found means to “ cause fall on sleep,’’ tliat frail infant 
who stood between him and the coveted dignity. ])etween these 
two extremes other tlieories found a place, some of them inclining 
to the one side and some to the other. The trial of his half- 
sister, “ Mary ” — for trial it must be called when the Commissioners 
of the three parties concerned examined the “ casket letters,” and 
returned a virtual if not an actual verdict against her — excited 
strong feelings of hostility towards him, as one who in place of 
defending a helpless woman, had, at a crucial moment, produced the 
most deadly evidence of her guilt. But they did not take into 
account that in the estimation of Lord James Stewart fraternal 
affection counted for very little when weighed in the balance 'against 
loyalty and patriotic devotion to the individual \^o was then his 
” monarch not only dc facto, but, since the abdication of the mother 
in favour of the son, his monarch dejitrc as well. 

The bulk of the testimony, however, and the most reliable part of 
it all goes to prove that Lord James Stewart, from his boyhood 
nntil his lamented death in his thirty-eighth year, had exhibited a 
nobility and^purity of personal aim, a patient sagacity, a faculty of 
political prevision as rare as it was unerring, and a tenacity of 
purpose SO' unbending os in some cases to be characterised as 
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obstinacy. Only dire necessity, as Burton points out, drew from 
him the admission* of his belief in Ifis sister’s complicUy in the 
.murder of Darnley. Yet truth was dearer to him than even the 
fair fame of his royal relative. This attribute of human nature 
is which appears to have been quite lost sight of i|^ any recent 
analysis of the character of the “ Good Eegent.” 

We live ia an age of intellectual and historical adjustments. 
The. verdicts of the past centuries are all being reconsidered, and in 
some cases the new view is curiously Jit variance with the old. To 
some extent this is the case with the Earl of Moray. For centuries 
he has lain under the imputation of being a gloomy, bigoted, 
repellent fanatic, whose slavish subserviency to Knox stamped on 
his nature the qualities that were conspicuous in the great 
Reformer. To Sir Tliomas Grainger Stewart is due the honour of 
throwing new light on the character of the Good Regent.” He 
has written a di ama, or rather a chronicle play ” — to borrow 
Professor Saintsbury’s expi'ossive term — in which the chief events in 
the life of the Earl of JMoray are recounted with a graphic power of 
reproduction and a historic fidelity that are worthy of praise. Sir 
Thojnas has long been known as one of the most deeply read and 
profoundly cultured of Edinburgh physicians. As the bent of the 
late Sir J. Y. Simpson was towards anticpiarian research, so that of 
Sir Thomas is towards historical studies. 

This fact appears in Ids “ chronicle play.” The whole Reforma- 
tion period is laid nndor contribution, and is made to live again. 
Nor does ho do tins after the manner of the dry-as-dust annalist 
who overloads his pages wdth tediously abstruse references. He 
bears his weight of learning like a flower, and rather suggests than 
parades the vast stores of information that lie behind the seemingly 
simple allusions. The play in its technical aspects, which we shall 
criticise before we pass on to consider the historical, is a most 
meritorious piece of work. In some quarters fault has been found 
with Sir Thomas’s monotonously smooth and accurate rhythm and 
versification. Surely the critics in question cannot have read deeply 
in the volume, for the author s weakness in scansion was one of the 
points I ha4 marked out for notice. Not that the fault is a glariag 
one, but iu one or two places a little transposition would bave 
converted a halting line into one that went trippingly both on tib9 
tongue and to the ear. The characters are well drawn, and while 
the relative proportions of each are fittingly maintained, individual 
differentiation is preserved in a most marked manner. Sir Thomas 
appears to have studied the idiosyncrasies of each historic personage 
with the utmost care. The dialogue is bright, cri^p, and never 
flags, while the qualities of humour, pathos, melody, strength and^ 
robustness of thought are well in evidence. The scenei between the 
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Eegent and Enox are especially powerfuli while the character of 
the beautiful Queen of Scots is delineated with an artistic skill, a 
loving tenderness, and a subtle sympathy with her sufferings that 
evinces how strong is the glamour her personality has cast over the 
imagination of the author. Lethington also is a character of 
surpassing %)rce and vigorous conception. All his tortuous diplo- 
macy, his Macchiavelian subtlety, his restless ambition are vividly 
portrayed. His double-dealing forms an admirable foil to Moray's 
straightforwardness and singleness of purpose. In a word, then, 
the drama is a powerful and impressive piece of literary work. 
Though it exhibits but few of what may be called the graces of 
compositioD, its rugged strength and massive thought indicate that 
its author possesses a mind of no ordinary calibre. Only in one 
beautiful lyric in the second act does Sir Thomas evince what he 
could have done had he at an earlier age wooed the Muse. 

But it is with the conception of the character of Moray taken by 
Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart that we have at present to do. To 
my mind he shows ys Moray at his greatest, grandest, and best, 
because he had reached that stage in his career when self had been 
laid on the altar of public duty and patriotism. Earlier in life, 
when he was Lord James, ho had shown that the Old Adam of 
ambition was still rampant in him. But Knox’s influence had 
killed the demon of Self.” He lived now for his country, for his 
Church and for his God. The contrast between the Lord James of 
the first act of the drama and the Earl of Moray of the last is 
admirably brought out. The former says with regard to the Crown 
of Scotland, on which his longing gaze had been cast — 

Is the son born in wedlock always best ? 

Is not the braver, truer, manlier boy 
Xot seldom son of her who is not wife ? 

It is a perverse task to prove a pure descent ; 

' Could I but overleap this hateful bar 

Myself might rule the lands from end to end. • 

My father was the King of Scots, and he 
Was grandson to the King of England. So 
The blood of both the royal houses meets 
Within iny veins. Why should not 1 be King ? 

The work were good, for I should turn to friends 
Those who for ages have Ijeen deadly foes. 

Both lands should rest — no more relentless wars, 

No fierce invasions, ruthless haiTyings, 

No wild and desperate resistances. 

Perpetual peace with plenty crowned were ours. 

But why, once more, this treason dream of youth i — 

It must be quelled for ever and forgot.’* 

With thi^' ambitions outburst compare the noble soliloquy where- ^ 
with, when lying on his deathbed, he takes farewell of the world and 
of life: 
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“ 0 m 7 poor country, now beset with new 
And fearful troubles. Grant me that my death 
May help thy cause. • 

I once had hoped to hold the reins of State 
And guide to peace our long sore-troubled land — 

• To peace with England. 

Some good seed I have sown others may reap, 

Others skaU reap with joy, and glad will be 
The harvest. 

I still am young and might have lived for years, 

I always hoped to live, yet now I find 
That Thou hast satisfied my suul with days 
I am content, my God, for Thou dost show 
Me Thy salvation.” 

• 

Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, therefore, considers Moray’s 
splendid unselfishness at the close of life as the result of the profound 
and solemn realisation he had experienced of the utter worthlessness 
of everything in life compared with the one thing needful — faith in 
the finished mediatorial work of the Son of God. This is the key^ 
note to his character as portrayed by Sir Thomas. He represents 
Moray as a thorough Presbyterian, or — shall I say it ? — a thorough 
Knoxian.” His reliance upon the theological creed and system of 
belief formulated by the great Reformer is implicit. In a word he 
is a staunch Calvinist. For this fact we have no direct historic 
evidence, but the presumption is that such was the case. Knox’s 
own words are clear on the subject, and we know that Moray 
followed Knox as regards the main principles of his faith, though 
he did not go quite so far in some of the subordinate details. 

For example, in the first scene of the first act no one but a 
sincere Calvinist could have made such a remark ; 

“ Though good it were to wear a monarch’s crown, 

Could it compare with that full tide of joy i 
Which welled up in my heart when first I knew 
I was at peace with God ? ” 

Now this noble sentiment was uttered in Paris in 1552 when 
Lord James had gone across to see his sister. He was then a lad 
of nineteen, and the question might be asked, Would his religious 
experiences at^that age have been as definitely marked as they are 
represented in the play ? Certainly the statement in harmony 
with the Regent’s character in after life, but at nineteen one’s ideas 
generally differ from what they become at seven-and-thirby. Sir 
Thomas, however, contends that Lord James’s character altered only 
in degree, not in principle, and that as a lad he was imbued with 
the same convictions as he entertained as a man. 

Lord James was born in 1533, and died in 1570, boft into that 
brief existence were crowded the most varied and diverse experiences 
of a churchman, a soldier, a reformer, a politician, a diplbmatist, an 
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env^y, a Minister of State, and finally a Regent. All of these 
characters left their impress upon hia sensitive pature. From each 
he drew some quality that went to adorn and strengthen his wonder- 
fully eclectic mind. These experiences enabled him, in a word, to 
influence others as saliently as he did by becoming all things to all 
men. This phase of his character Sir Thomas strongly emphasises 
in Act i. Scene (J, in Act ii. Scene I, and Scene 8, also in 
Act iii. Scene S, in Act iv. Scene lo, and in the last three 
scenes of the play. In these Lord James’s wonderful versatility is 
thrown into bold relief against the stolid nature and narrow sym- 
pathies of the majority of those with whom he was brought in 
contact. 

Again, Sir Thomas lays special stress on a trait in the Regent’s 
character never before noticed to my knowledge — viz., the freedom 
from superstition which distinguished him all through life. The 
age was one of gross, almost debased belief in witchcraft, spirit 
manifestations, ghostly appearances, and in all those means of 
communicating with the unseen world whicli the age implicitly 
credited. Even Knox, tbe bold and fearless reformer, firmly 
believed in the material presence of the enemy of mankind on certain 
occasions, and related an instance where the devil in the form of a 
“ Will o* the Wisp ” led him into a bog one night when he was 
riding to a preaching engagement, and from which he could not 
extricate himself until the hour of service was long past. But 
Moray was wondiu-fully free from all such tincture of superstition. 
He was far ahead of his age, Probably this is the reason why he 
was regarded with such dit-like by many of his fellows. They could 
not understand him, and even hinted that a lack of belief in God was 
the cause of this unwonted scepticism regarding the materiality of 
the devil. Moray's noble reply to the warnings given him about 
plots against his life and dangers said to have been revealed by 
portents and dreams, shows Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart at his 
best, and gives us at the same time a fresh insight into the Regent’s 
motives of action. Speaking of these plots he says : 

“ They cannot harm mo till 
My work is done. Then I would gladly rest. 

PVom earliest years, at home here and abroad, 

I have known danger, looked it i’ tlio face 
Till nowits visage fails to frighten mcj. 

« « « 4 ^ 

The air I breathe seems laden with intrigues, 

Old foes grow more relentless day by day, 

And some old friends familiar and beloved 
Have grown lukewarm or icy cold to mo. 

Like a strong woodman in my northern lands ^ 

Through thickening obstacles I hew my ^y, 

With scarce a friendly word or kindfy look 
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To cheer me on. Yet I will do the right. 

The power is mine conferred by God and man 
And I will wield ifc while I draw jny breath. 

Trusting in God\s approval and my own,” 

The first act may be said to present Lord James Stewart (not yet 
created Earl of Moray) during his youthful years, as the friend and 
adviser of his beautiful half-sister and sovereign, Mary of Scots. 
The first sjene shows us the meeting between the child and the 
youth jn 1552; the last scene of the act represents him consoling 
her after the death of Francis her husband, and advising her to 
return to Scotland. 

» 

‘‘Jdear Sister, Scotland mourns with you and longs 
For your i(‘tnrning to your native tlironc. 

I speak as their ambassador and plead 
That yon come homo and show to all the world 
ITow wisely and Jiow' wmll a queen may rule.” 

This interview is historically accurate. Sir Thomas has chosen 
the correct reading of Lord James’s character when he represents 
him as doing all he could to induce the Queen to repair to Scotland 
in place of remaining in France, llis calumniators aver that he 
dissuaded her from coming over, as thereby his scliemes to seize the 
throne would bo interfered with by her popularity. 

The second act is largely taken up with the famous interviews 
between Queen Mary and Knox, and also the equally historic but 
not so well known passages at controversial arms between the great 
Reformer and the Earl of Moray. Tlie latter was oftended with the 
freedom wherewith Knox talked to the Queen, and checked him for 
it. But the latter could not brook such a reproof, and retorted so 
bitterly that for many months a breach existed between the two. 
Again in all this part of the subject Sir Thomas’s treatment of the 
subject, though not in accordance with the popular view,, is never- 
theless historically accurate. 

The third act may bo styled the “ Darnley Tragedy.” It is 
wholly occupied with the love of the Queen for the handsome lad, 
and her determination to marry him despite the Earl of Moray’s 
remonstrances and warnings; her gradual dislike and hatred 
towards him, abd the awakening from the daydream. In this act 
also we have presented the cpiarrel between Mary and Moray over , 
the marriage, and the flight of the latter to England, where he 
obtains his celebrated interview with Queen Elizabeth. Again the 
author still keeps throughout to the correctly historical in preference 
to the popular and picturesque, but entirely erroneous, view of 
Moray’s conspiracy to dethrone his half-sister and seize the kingdom. 

The fourth^ act is devoted to the murders of Rizzio and of 
Darnley, which are descigbed, the one by Rnthven, the latter by 
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Kiioz. Then Bothwell comes on the scene. Here Sir Thomas has 
again diverged from the popular view of the subject, and has made 
Moray's exile in France in 1567 not self-chosen, bat to escape the 
machinations of the new *' favourite ” of the fickle Queen. A very 
strong scene represents his anguish while in France : ' 

“Exiled from country, wife and child, from all 
That most I cherish, usele&sly alone 
I whirl in eddy far out from the stream 
Of active life — my hopes in ruin laid.” 

But Nemesis is swiftly following the hapless Queen and her 
dissolute lover. The surrender at Carberry, the flight of Bothwell 
are merely referred to, and then we reach the recall of Moray to. 
assume the Regency, with that profoundly pathetic and sublime 
scene in the interview between the brother and sister. Here Sir 
Thomas shows remarkable strength in working out an effective 
situation to its legitimate conclusion. The fourth act proceeds 
almost entirely on new lines, and yet for all there is sufficient 
historic warrant. The character of the Queen also is wrought out 
to its final issue with much skill, and the last glimpse we obtain of 
her — for now she disappears from the play — is entreating her 
brother to accept the Regency : 

“ Your shoulder lits the burden, let none say 
That you have failed for lack of bravery 
To do the work your Queen and countiy needs. 

For iny sake, for my child’s, and for the land's 
Give your consent.” 

The concluding act deals with Moray the Regent. In this portion 
of the play Sir Thomas again moves on new lines, in showing Moray 
so solidtouB to conclude a good understanding with England ; in his 
action at the York Conference, and finally in his relations towards 
Letbingtoil and Kirkcaldy of Grange. This act exhibits the great 
Regent at his grandest and best. Though deserted by almost 
every one of the nobles, he never wavers in his determination to do 
the right and leave the rest to God, and he dies like a hero, a 
patriot, and a martyr, at the post of duty. 

Sir Thomas’s portrait of the Earl is consistent throughout. The 
ideal is high, but it has historic support, and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to him for catting away the dense undergrowth of error, 
misapprehension, and misrepresentation which had gathered round 
the name and the character of one of Scotland’s noblest sons. While 
I do not maintain that James Stewart, Earl of Moray, was faultless, I 
contend that foibles have in too many cases been magnified into vices 
under the fierce light of publicity that beats on around >a 
throne^ that mistakes in judgment have been distorted into political 
orimee, and that the natural and worthy oAbitioix of a young and 
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taltinted lad of the blood>royal to distingnieh himself in the eyes of 
the world haa heen^ regarded as a deep-laid plot to seise the Grown 
and to do deadly wrong to his half-sister. Though the evidenoo to 
support those errors has been of the slightest, they bare b^ 
persistently repeated until now they are credited in many quarters 
as historically correct. Did Sir Thomas do no more thaw vindicate 
the character of the “ Good Kegent ” from such vile imputations, he 
would have achieved a noble work. 

♦ Oliphakt Smeaton. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF 
WOMEN. 


“ Wfe have been taught a religion of pure 
• mercy, which we must either' now finally 
betray, or learn to defend by fulfilling.’* — 
John Ruskin. 

Lord Macaulay, in one of his noted essays, depicts the British 
public as taking periodical fits of morality. And he goes on to 
show that we wake up once in six or seven years to realise the 
gravity and importance of certain questions, and after a great deal of 
noise and fuss we fix on one particular scapegoat, who, we consider, 
should suffer for the sins of the whole country, and this business 
satisfactorily settled our virtue goes quietly to sleep again for seven 
years more. These words give a very true description of the general 
attitude of the public in regard to most of our industrial questions, 
and particularly so in reference to what is commonly known as the 
sweating system. The country has had several periodical fits of 
righteous indignation over the abominations which have been 
exposed from time to time. We have had royal commissions and 
select committees, but so far nothing of a practical nature has been 
done to ameliorate the condition of those most concerned, the poor 
victims of the sweating system. 

Mr. John A. Hobson, in his book, Frollrm-^ of Poverfy, devotes 
one chapter entirely to discussing the industrial condition of women 
workers, and he says that “ The evils of ‘ sweating * press more 
heavily on women workers than on men. It is not merely that 
women as ‘ the weaker sex ’ suffer more under the same burden, but 
that their industrial burden is absolutely heavier than Jihat of men.” 
Of late years it has seemed to be gradually dawning upon us that 
industrial questions may possibly be at the bottom of many of the 
moral problems we have been trying so hard to solve in other 
directions ; and it is just probable that the contemplation of the 
evils caused by the sweating system may be of as much real 
importance to the nation at large as the temperance and social 
purity questions. And now, in this year of grace 1898, just glance 
at the deplorable state of those worst paid of our women, the home* 
workers. 
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The final report of the conference called by the Womdn’s 
Indaetrial Council last November is now publi^ed, and shows a 
very lamentable condition of affairs. It is of no use detailing all 
the hardships and miseries with which these women a^e surrounded : 
^nch a course generally has the effect of making sensitive people 
think that the only way of doing any practical work in lessening the 
sum of human misery is by committing suicide, but, happily, the 
mood passes, aad then we are full of pity for those whose condition 
in life compels them to look upon this world as being nothing better 
than a “world of massacre, murder, and wrong/’ The report in 
question furnishes facts which show that about 400 home-workers ' 
were pergpnally visited, and these followed thirty-five different 
trades. It would do a great deal of good to women in general if it 
could only be realised that each of these recorded cases, in a few 
bare words, gives the life liistory of a woman and those dependent 
on her. As regards wages, the following statement speaks for itself. 
Out of 389, 249 earn under, and 140 over. Is. Od. per day. The 
hours worked are frequently over ten, and very often go up to 
fifteen or sixteen. Perhaps it may be as well to make the fact* 
plain, that these hours represent only a part of tho woman’s working 
day, for she is usually cook and housekeeper besides, and, in most 
cases, has also to take her work to and from the factory or workshop. 
The sweating system is mainly carried on in what is commonly 
known as the unprotected trades — that is, where no law enforces 
proper sanitary arrangements or limits tho hours of labour. Under 
this heading come dressmaking, millinery, mantle-making, upholstery, 
rope-making, box-making, shirt-making, umbrella-making, brush- 
making, bookbinding, fur-sewing, and corset-making. These trades 
are carried on either entirely at home, or partly at home and partly at 
a small factory. And, of course, the Factory Acts do not touch 
them. In the same category of unprotected trades may be included 
laundry-work, shop-assistants, and the waiters in restuarants and 
public-houses. With such hard work and low pay, can we wonder 
that the conditions of the so-called homes are untidy and dirty, and 
that the workers so often suffer in health and spirits? Can we 
reasonably expect them to show any interest or energy for anything 
beyond the dieary round of their daily tasks ? The more the horrors 
of the sweating system are ventilated, the more firmly is the truth 
of Dean Swift's remark driven home, that, considering our religion 
is based on the union of divinity with humanity, it is wonderful 
how little of either there is in it. What a bitter libel o;i oor 
boasted Christianity it is to find that even the production of our 
Bibles is the work of the sweater. It appears that some of our 
missionary Bible societies purchase their Bibles from firms^ who work 
on the sweating system. According to one account, the latest 
disclosure comes from Glasgow, where women produce Bibles at 
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wages rangiog from 4^. to 10^. a week* They secure a " living 
wage” for the privilege of spreading among, the heathen the 
knowledge of the “ living ISrath.” The charges usually thrown by 
ultra-refined people at the poor souls who labour under the claws of 
the sweating system are lack of cleanliness in house and person^ 
intemperance, thriftlessness, and immorality. It is no use denying 
the fact that in the main those charges are true. Indeed, it would 
be very strange if they were not. Surely it must be an easy matter 
to keep clean when everything is close at hand to ^ encourage 
cleanliness of home and person, where there are plenty of spare 
hours to spend in company with soap and water, and, moreover, 
when the day’s work is nothing more serious than giving and 
receiving calls. But it throws a totally diflferent light on the 
subject when people have no time even for necessary ablutions, and 
when the miserable earnings are needed for food and fuel. If some 
of *the fine ladies who shudder in disgust at the dirty habits of the 
poor were obliged to carry pails of water up three or four flights of 
stairs after working twelve or fourteen hours, perhaps their ideas of 
personal cleanliness would be greatly modified. They would not be 
so fond of quoting the proverb that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
their toilettes would not be so dainty, nor their hands so white. 
Then, again, when a young woman has been working all day at 
trades like matchbox-making, fur-sewing, or dressmaking, it is not 
altogether an unnatural feeling that she should find it more congenial 
to go out in search of fun and amusement rather than stay at home 
to indulge in further drudgery in the shape of house-work. The 
charges of tbriftlessness and intemperance are not so easy to fathom. 
In the first place, it is cruel mockery to talk about thrift to women 
who cannot earn a wage to keep themselves respectable, mnch less 
save out of it. And, in the second place, they have no time to 
spend, nor money to waste, in drunkenness — all their energies are 
tieoded to gain a bare livelihood. As for the charges of immorality, 
those who work under the sweating system are not generally troubled 
about the respectabilities and conventionalities of life. They sin 
TQOStly through sheer ignorance, and it is only repeating a truism to 
say that as much dense ignorance can be found in civilised England 
to-day as in India or China. The industrial position of women in 
our large towns is well summed up by Robert Blatcbford, the author 
*of Mcrric En{jlan(l : 

Some sell their lives for hreiJ ; 

Some sell their souls for gold ; ^ 

Some .seek the river bed ; 

Some seek the workhouse mould. 

Such is proud England’s sway, 

Where wealth may work its will ; 

White flesh is cheap to-day. 

White souls are cheaper still.” 
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We live in a world of glaring contrasts. There are millionaires 
at one end of the'^dbcial scale and women literally starving at the 
other. It may be asked, What remedy can be suggested, and how 
can the condition of things be altered for the better ? Somethiog 
practical' is sorely needed, and until the physical cravings are 
satisfied there can be no real hope of effecting any solid improvement 
in the ir. orals. To again quote the words of Mr. Hobson: ‘*We 
cannot go to the lowest of our slum population and teach them to 
be clean, thrifty, industrious, steady, ''moral, intellectual, and religions 
until we have first taught them how to secure for themselves the 
industrial conditions of healthy physical life. Our poorest classes 
have neitlfer the time, the energy, or the desire to be clean, thrifty, 
intellectual, moral, or religious.” What they do need is better food 
and plenty of it, regular wages, shorter hours of labour, more 
amusements and recreations — in short, more humane treatment. 
And until these lower desires are satisfied, it will be in vain that 
ministers of religion and other well-meaning people appeal to the 
higher. This has been proved over and over again. According to 
Mr. Gibbins, in his English Snvinl lleformcrSy when Robert Owen 
went to the New Lanark Mills he soon found that his efforts to 
improve the minds and morals of his workpeople were quite 
unavailing until the conditions of work were arranged in a more 
humane manner. The physical wants needed as much improvement 
and attention as the mental and moral. The only reasonable hope 
that can be held out to those who suffer most under our modern 
s.veating system is that the Government may be induced to interfere. 
No help can be Expected from the employers. As a rule employers 
of labour show a marked tendency to employ those who are willing 
to accept the lowest price for their labour. This being the case, it 
stands to reason that tlie industrial position of women will never be 
changed for the better unless some outside agency steps in. Right 
and justice for women should be demanded for their own sakes, 
independent of sex. They are a sufficient plea. The resolute 
suppression of sweating is, I believe, only possible by insisting on 
an Act of Parlianient fixing a minimum wage and a maximum work-* 
ing week for all classes of adult woman labour. The organisation of 
the lower class of women workers will, no doubt, be a most difScnlfe 
and uphill task, even with the protection afforded by Government. 
Of societies for women there is no end, but the poor victim of the 
sweater is not regarded as being of sufficient importance in either 
the political, economic, or religious world to rivet the attention of 
eur modern Mrs. Jellabys. In the old days the Mrs. Jellabys of 
that period could find plenty of pity for the hardships adult slaves 
in the West Indian plantations, and they^did not so much as know 
anything about the child slavery that was going on year after year 
in their own country. And to-day the descendants of Dickens’s 
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noied character have plenty of compassion for ;their unfortunate 
sisters in India, China, Africa, or any other ^^lace which is far 
enongh away, while their unfortunate sisters toiling day after 
day in loathsome slums are passed over with comparative in- 
difference. And then, too, what is to be the future of the 
children of these over- worked and badly-paid women ? Are we to 
go on generation after generation producing that creature whose 
very appearance is a mockery to our much-vaunted civilisation, the 
gutter-child of our city streets ? 

** Is it riglit that while we range with Science glorying in the time, 
City childien soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? ” 

Of course people will say that these are the words of a poet, and 
that, like poetry in general, they are more or less visionary ; but it 
often happens that those who are onlookers at the battle of life 
see far more than those who are engaged in the strife. Then occurs 
another view of the question. Women’s industrial position seems to 
be getting lower even outside the sweating trades. Somehow it has 
come to pass that lO.s. a week is looked upon as a respectable and 
altogether ample wage for a woman. Now, for the sake of argument, 
what can a woman do with only lO.s. a week, especially, as often happens, 
when she is obliged to live in lodgings and keep herself healthy and 
comfortably clad ? Why should there be such a marked difference 
in the treatment of boy apprentices and girl apprentices ? Just put 
the cases side by side and compare them. A boy goes to his trade, 
and, as a rule, commences at once to receive a salary. He generally 
gets an advance each year until the end of his apprenticeship. When 
he is a fully-fledged artisan he will receive from thirty to forty 
shillings a week of fifty-four hours. And now mark the difference. 
A girl goes to her trade, say dressmaking, millinery, or confectionery, 
works the first eighteen months for nothing, ^fhen she goes for 
another twelve months as an improver, at half-a-crown a week* and 
when she is “ out of her time ” receives from eight to ten shillings 
a week for from sixty to eighty hours. Why should there be this 
distinction in the payment of the sexes for the same services rendered 
to the community ? If an employer pays a young woman ten 
shillings for the same amount and quality of work for which he 
would pay a man twenty shillings, he is clearly defrauding the 
woman of ten shillings a week. All the excuses an employer can 
bring forward fail to show the practice in any other light, and this 
is being done every day by so-called Christian men. In considering 
the glaring evils of women’s present industrial position there may 
be found plenty of scope for all that education and legislation can 
do, and it is to be hoped that now the question has once again been 
bronght prominently before the public, it will sot be allowed to sink 
into oblivion without anything practical being done in the way of 
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remedy. Sarely there is not a man who need be ashamed of 
helping to better 'the condition of those who* labour lihder the 
sweating system ! The sooner that men as a class realise the truth 
of Tennyson’s words, that — 

“ The woman's cause is man’s : 

They rise or sink together, 

Dwarfed or god-like, bond or free - 

the sooner will be brought about that “ betterment of society ” which 
all true lovers of humanity desire to see. 

Priscilla E. Moulder. 
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OPEN DOORS WANTED FOR TRADE. 


There is a great deal said and written just now about making and 
keeping “ open doors in foreign countries for the entrance of 
British goods into new markets. It is urged that our Government 
should strive bj every means in their power to find free entrance 
into all the markets of the world. But it is not less important that 
all obstructions which hinder the development and expansion of 
trade at home should be first removed out of the way. It is 
wonderful to see how many obstacles obstruct free trade in our own 
country even before goods leave our shores. Too little is done i^pon 
our side to open the foreign markets as far as possible by our own 
policy. We stand rtiipidly, and allow foreigners to get the better 
of us in international exchange, when we could easily turn the 
foreign trade to our own advantage by independent legislation, and 
at the same time deal ({uite fairly with our foreign friends and 
customers. 

In looking back to the history and progress of trade in this 
country we see that it was at one time comparatively y‘/v>: ; and 
what is most remarkable is that the monetary and banking business 
(especially in Scotland) was very freely given to aid, encourage, and 
facilitate trade as rerjuired. The l^ank of England was first estab- 
lished for that purpose, and opened up trade in England. The 
Bank of Scotland was started two years later, and set the example 
of introdncing the use of oni-pouml to take the place of coin/ 
and these notes formed a cheap medium of circulation for ready 
money and served the people well. These notes gave the banks 
the means wherewith they could encourage trade by giving credit to 
agriculturists, manufacturers, aud the industrious classes. The 
Scottish banking system did much to give Scotland* the good 
standing it attained to, as Sir Walter Scott said. The Bank of 
England adopted the same system nearly, but on a more conserva- 
tive scale ; it only issued five-pound notes. Other banka^ere sdDn 
afterwards taken np all over the three kingdoms, and they did a 
great deal to promote the prosperity of the people for many years* 
Paswg on to the time of ^e French Uevolution, when the great 
NttpollBim came* on the stage in France, and the great finance 
Minister, William Pitt, came to be Prime Minister in England. 
After the life-or-death Btra||fie ^ween the two nations, the gvea t 
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financier conquered the great general. ''Pitt was the pilot who 
weathered the stormy” bat it was at a dreadfnl cost. Pitt had 
studied political economy and finance under the best masters. He 
was familiar with Adam Smith and his Wealth of Nalims; he 
saw that Free Trade was the best policy for Britain, and at first he 
tried to live at peace and trade with all countries, but was driven 
into the war by the aristocratic party in England. The great war 
on the Continent and the fearful amount of subsidies given to' 
Continental Powers, with the expenses Britain had to pay during 
the war, drained all the available gold away to the Continent, so 
that the gold guinea coins for twenty-one shillings were sold for 
twenty-fous shillings to export. In these circumstances the Bank 
of England could not continue to pay its notes in gold coin. The 
r>ank applied to Mr. Pitt to get Government's assistance. Mr. Pitt 
knew the cause and the only remedy, so he promptly, but with the 
sanction of the other Ministers and Parliament, authorised the Bank 
to continue to issue bank-notes to be issued for the circulating 
medium in place of gold coins as far as required. Therefore these 
notes were made hyal touhrs, and served all the purposes of ready 
hniiuyy as well or perhaps better than coin, from' 1797 till 1821, 
when specie payment was resumed. The suspension of specie pay- 
ments during that twenty-three years was not such a bad thing as 
some writers assert. The suspension of gold payments actually 
saved this country from bankruptcy, and was a great advantage to 
Britain, for it caused all the greater demand for Briiish goods to be 
sent to the Continent to sell there, and with the proceeds thereof to 
pay the debts which Britain had to pay abroad. In that way the 
expenses of the war were paid for by the export of British manufac- 
tures, and so the demand for British manufactures was increased 
thereby. In fact, the manufacturers paid for the war. 

When the war was over, the landlords and money lords, with Lord 
King at their head, demanded that they should get their rents and 
interests paid in gold at the old rate of £3 17s. 10i(/. per ounce, 
although the fact was gold at that time was worth about £4 10^. 
per onuce. The cry was also raised by them to call upon the Bank 
of England to resume gold payments at the old rate, but the Bank 
could not do %o. However, influenced by the aristocracy, it com- 
menced to contract the currency and restrict the credit to its 
customers, that caused the awful distress which ensued in the 
country betwq^n 1816 and 1821. Had tbe Bank of England been 
allowed to circulate its notes and give credit as it bad been doing, 
until the price of gold came back to its old level naturally, trade 
might have gone on pretty prosperously (as was the casenin 
America, where it was twelve years after their war was over before 
gold payments were resumed in 1878). jOo ld_Da yments Were resumed 
in this country in 1821, but it was nf bkore the banks ran 
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short of gold. In 1825 and 1826 gold payments were nearly bus- 
pended again^ bat the isaue^ of eome old one-pcund notes saved the 
Bank. .After that there was a constant fear that the Bank woald 
ran short of gold again and cause another money panic. 

To pass on to the “ forties.’* A strong agitation began for Frej 
Trade and the repeal of the Com Laws. The Tory party then got 
into Parliament, with Sir Robert Peel at their head, to keep oat the 
Free Traders. However, Peel no sooner got into office than he took 
advantage of his great majority to get his “ banking hobby ” carried, 
which was to give the Bank of England a monopoly of banking in 
London and the control of the currency ; also the reduction of the 
country bank-note issues. That Act of 18 I t was ^condemned 
strongly by leading economists and commercial men in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but Sir Robert l*eel pressed it throngh 
Parliament. It handicaps British trade to the present day. J. W. 
Gilbart, the first manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
and a great authority on banking, WTote strongly in favour of Free 
Banking, and the issuing of bank-notes in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland as required by banks for carrying on trade. 

It was not long after Peel’s Bank Act of 1814 was passed until it 
was made evident that it was an egregious mistake. It prevented 
the Bank of England from giving the necessary assistance to the 
Government and the corn merchants to buy and pay for the corn 
which was wanted to supply the Irish people with food during the 
famine. It was foreseen that about £lU,U0o,00‘» of money would 
bo wanted to pay for that corn, &c., but tho Bank failed to provide 
for it in time, and caused the great monetary crisis of 1817, because 
the Bank did not finance the transaction in a businesslike manner. 
It raised the rate of discount on business people at home to* 10 per 
cent, for its own selfish interests and to prevent the export of so 
much gold. It should have been able to finance the transaction 
without, hurting the home trade at all. If it had not been for 
Peel’s Act of 1 844 the transaction could have been managed easily 
by Pitt’s plan of allowing gold bullion to rise to a premium in the 
market when there was an extra demand for it, and so let goods or 
other commodities be exported, instead of gold, to balance the 
exchanges and pay for the corn imported. 

The raising of the Bank rate at that time to 10 per cent, caused 
the awful monetaiy panic of 1817. Tho credit of financial houses 
in the city of London was shaken to their foundatiqps, merchants, 
manufacturers, and business men in the country were dreadfully 
alarmed, and many of them were brought down by the tightness of 
ib% money market. 

** That day a child might understand 
The De’il bad business on bis hand ! 

The city financiers and commorcial men rose nnanimonsly and 
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demanded the Bnapension of the Bank Act of 1844, which Vas 
generally coneidered to have been the ipain canse^ of the crisis. The 
Government saw it was necessary to give in to that demand, and 
the Act was no sooner suspended than the panic ceased and trade 
began to revive ! But infatuation still held sway at headquarters, 
the base Act was put into force again, which kept commercial 
people iu continual fear of further panics. Another monetaiy crisis 
was brought on in 1857 in the same manner as the previous one of 
1847, just because of the Bank running short of gold. The same 
severe monetary pressure took place as before, and the same remedy 
was applied. Yet, again, another Bank panic took place in 1866. 
At that time Mr. Gladstone was in power, when it is said he plainly 
told the Governor of the Bank of England that these suspensions of 
the Bank Act would have to be put an end to, therefore the 
directors must adopt some means to sustain their credit by a more 
regular system of banlcing, or the Bank Act and the banking 
system would have to be altered, so as to give better stability to 
trade and commorce. The monopolist bankers have not applied to 
the Treasury again ; but panics have not been averted. 

So long as the Bank of England is upheld by Government with 
all its present exclusive privileges and monopolies and the control of 
the money market, Free Trade cannot get fair play either at home 
or abroad. Why should tliat one Bank domineer over all other 
banks, and get the sole privilege of issuing bank-notes in London 
and within sixty-five miles of the City ? The privilege of issuing 
bank-notes has been admitted by one of the largest bank managers 
to be worth about 5 per cent, per annum. Why should not all 
banks which would give suflicient securities for its note issues not 
be allowed to use . the same kind of money as well as the Bank of 
England ? If all good banks were allowed to issue their own notes 
that would be a great benefit to them and to the public also, as they 
could with these notes give better facilities and accommodation to 
their customers. It is full time for our Government to see to it 
that our merchants should get as good and serviceable a system of 
banking and currency as there is in any other country or in our own 
colonies, Canada for instance ; or in the United States, where they 
have £75,000,000 of Treasury notes continually out in circulation, 
which cost the States nothing, but gives the Government a great 
gain. The national banks there have also the privilege of a note 
issue. Ma Gage, the Secretary of the United States Treasury, in 
Ilia last report, holds out some prospect of increasing the issue of 
greenbacks.” The people there prefer notes or ‘‘bills,” as they 
call them, to carrying a pocketful of metal. The^ age of metal 
money is nearly past with civilised nations. We must think of 
that, and adopt the better system. 

There has been a great mystification of monetaiy and banking 
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questions in this country by those bankers who have special priv^ 
leges, and are therefore the^ bitter opponents of free banking ana 
cheaper money. They are like the old protectionists who opposed 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and cheap bread, but these narrow- 
minded views will not do nowadays. Bankers must now open their ^ 
doors to fair competition, just as their customers do in their shops, 
warehouses, and oflices. It must be quite evident to those who have 
read the previous articles on Banking in this Review that banking 
reform is one of the most important and necessary measures which 
ought to be brought forward at the present time. 


The Cobden Cleb l\ a Fou. 

The Cobden Club has issued an address calling upon parties to 
endeavour by all means to carry out the principles of Free Trade 
which Mr. Cobden so clearly advocated and desired. But that 
address appears to fall short of what is wanted in not showing how 
to deal with the 7nr/r// t/ohJ which now bulks so largely in our imports 
and exports. The quantity of gold now produced is changing the 
old equilibrium of international exchange. It is now stated that 
the quantity of gold now brought into the markets of the world is 
dovllc what it was five years ago. Therefore, if f/ofil would be dealt 
with like other metals, or even like silver, it would be much cheaper 
this year than it was five years ago. But here is the rub! There 
is a nation which has no gold mines of its own ; nevertheless, it 
undertakes to buy all the gold that is brought to its Bank at 77s. 
per ounce, and to sell it out again at only 1 per ounce more. 
Thus it keeps up the price of that metal. That looks like a bad 
business, does it not ? So, if gold continues to increase in quantity 
as it is doing, that nation may, perhaps, think of ceasing to buy so 
much at the old price. Or it may adopt a different system of 
currency, and dispense with gold coin altogether, or nearly so. Other 
nations are likewise laying up many millions of pounds’ worth of 
gold bullion in their stores, and not using it. Then what will be 
the use of so much surplus gold ? It may fall to a very low price, 
as silver has done! It was never a wise plan to make a certain 
v:eight of rjoUl to be the standard of value in this country. There 
was no fixed price for gold till after Waterloo, so Mr. I’itt had no 
difficulty with it, but let it be bought and sold according to supply 
and demand, while Bank of England notes were the legal currency 
of this country ; and that suited well, for the notes were sure and 
steadfast, while the gold guineas were exported, and gold rose to a 
premium ; but it did not follow that notes fell in value. In fact, 
they did not do so. Bat in 1821 a certain weight of ^Id was made 
iht standard tor the pound sterling. That was the mistake which 
baa caused all the money panics, for gold cannot be kept in this 
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coantry when it is dearer in other countries, and we are, on Jbhe 
other hand, rather foolish to buy gold fr 9 in the miners at too dear 
a price. • 

. As to the Cobden Club, Sir Louis Mallet (who was Mr. Cobden’s 
^right-hand man when he negotiated the French treaty) wrote an 
excellent pamphlet for that club, and pointed out that the chief cause 
of Cobden’s plan of Free Trade not being carried out as far as he 
designed was t^at Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 quite counteracted Free 
Trade abroad, as it allowed foreigners to get our gold away at a 
fixed price, generally lowest' than the price of our goods; consequently 
they took our cheaper gold and refused to take our goods at our 
regular price, so that foreigners got the option of taking away our 
gold in exchange for their corn and produce at a loss to us by our 
having a fixed price for gold. They could also levy a heavier import 
duty upon our goods, while we let their produce come into our markets 
free. In that way they get the advantage of us most effectually. 
The corn-growers have regularly sent their produce to Britain and 
got gold for it, which they get home without paying any duty upon 
it. ^This is where Peel’s Bank Act cuts the feet from our Free 
Trade. We could easily stop this unfair trade if we would resort to 
Pitt’s plan, and allow gold bullion to be charged such a price when 
exported as to make up for the duty levied on our goods. That 
would force foreigners to adopt free trade and fair trade with us. 
The system we have adopted of allowing foreigners to get our gold 
too cheap has allowed the United States and other protectionist 
nations not only to shut us out of their markets, but to insist upon 
being pai(i*z;i g>dd for all they sell to us. Thus they have gone on 
accumulating an enormous amount of gold, which really is so much 
taken out of our pockets, for, if it had not been for that base Bank 
Act which fixed the selling price of gold too low, we could have 
raised the price of that metal so high that foreigners would not 
have got it any cheaper than our goods. If that had been our law, 
as it ought to bo, then the foreigners would not have got so much 
gold, and we would have sold more goods. It is surely time to 
alter the present system of selling gold too cheap, thereby shutting 
ourselves out of foreign markets by our way of dealing with gold. 

“ Say not Free Tmde is a blunder ! 

If free tmde in gold is made, 

Doors will open without number, 

To allow complete Free Trade.” 


Free Trade in Bunkum. 

This is the principle upon which it appears banking and cur- 
rency ought to be conducted at the present day in this oountay, in 
order to pro Free Trade fair play, and make our monetary gyetem 
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mopt conducive to the prosperity and progress of the people. It is 
not essentially necessary to raise up and keep up a great monopolist 
bank or banks. The most essential thing is to establish banks which 
will give the fullest banking accommodation to the industrieSi trade, 
and commerce of Britain, to suit the circumstances of all classes, so 
that the resources and raw materials and productions of our people 
and our machinery may be kept working up to the mark, and that 
our goods may find a ready market as soon as produced. Hence the 
necessity for having an abundant supply of ready money ” as the 
medium of exchange, to let the ])roductious pass quickly from 
the hands of the producers into the hands of the users or consumers. 
Good and liberal banking is the beginning of good trado, and the 
best distributor of the wealth of the nation. Banking ought therefore 
to bo pretty free. 

The first thing necessary, as leading economists have been saying, 
is that the Government should establish a national Treasury or bank 
to supply h'gal for circulation in the nation, or to authorise 

sound and proper l)anks to issue their own notes based on sufficient 
securities, so that these Treasury and bank notes will readily fJass 
throughout the country for ready money,” just as Ikink of England 
notes and Scotch bank-notes do now. This proposal is notliing new. 
Remember what Mr. Pitt said to the House of Commons in 1707, 
when moving the resolution to suspend gold payments. His speech 
applies now : 

“ A.S so much has been said un tlio matter of a circulating niodiuui, he 
thought it neccs.^iirv to notice tint h#* did not, for his own purL talo' it to 
be of that empirical kind which 1ms Iwen gcinurilly d< vcri]»od. It ajjpeared 
to him to consist in ainthini: tlml answt n d th »‘ of 
<tn(l commerce y if'helher in (-r utii/vilnr f^rjns tluU mijJd />#* 

usedJ' 

On Pitt's principle “ the legal ])Ound ” was not a certain weight of 
gold, but a perfectly understood \ftni tf rnur represented by the 
lojnl pov.nthaniey which by the British Treasury can alw^ays be main- 
tained at the same standard of value, while, as Adam Smith said, 
gold and every other metal lluctuates in value ; therefore it is not a 
proper “ standard ’’ ; and now, when tho new mines are sending so 
much gold here, we are really jffiif inii fr.,, in nr for and srllint/ it 
too cheap to anti-free-trade cemntrie.*?, whereby we wrong ourselves, 
overpay them, and fill their banks too full to our loss. We 
must get free trade in gold, and then foreign j>ort8 will fly open 
to ns, and foreigners will be gla<l to trade with us fairly. 

We must also have free trade in banking; all bank monopolies 
mast be done away with, so that far more banks, large and small 
ones, may geb established in all the towns of this oonntry, to take 
in deposits of spare cash, and give a fair inter^t for the same, and 
lend out that money again in discoont of business bills or on cash 
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credit accounts to indnstrions and trnstworthy cnstomers ; and th^se 
new banks will give so great a stimnlus to trade that it will increase 
immensely at home. The home trade is 'even better for this conntry 
than any foreign trade. By both trades the condition of the people 
^ill be improved all round, as “ cheap money is the life of trade ! ” 

There is evidence just now that banking can be carried on npon 
a more liberal system than is done at present. For instance, the 
FinanGwil Timet of January 23 said that its Glasgow correspondent 

wrote • 

“ I am disclosing a secret when I mention tliat the Scotch banks are 
likely to regrot their high-handed policy in keeping their rates of discount' 
so high as they do, Tlie Finance Coniinittoo of tlie Glasgow Town Council 
has authorised the sign.aturu of curponite promissory notes at six months’ 
date last week to the value of £170,000, whicli it has been arranged to 
discount in London at the low rate of '2h per cent, (the Scotch bank rate 
for the same at th:it time was 1 1 or per cent.). The Scotch banks have 
been able to secure most tempting rates on whisky and tea in bond, but 
now that ciiannel of investment h.as proved dangerous, they may expect to 
look in.vain for the usual custom obtained from Scotch corporations and 
customers, wlien tliey can obtain all tlieir wants on ^better terms in 
London.” 

But the truth is that, both in London and in Scotland, the big 
banka are too restrictive, and, sitting upon their millions of “ reserved 
money ” like dogs in their mangers, they will neither use the money 
themselves nor let others use it who could do so for the benefit of 
Ine public. 

However, times and trade are changing, and it may be that, by 
breaking u^the “ Lank monopoly,” and bringing a sufficient number 
of new banks into the field, the public will be better served, and 
modern bankers will succeed better than the old ones, so that 
banking reform will be a double blessing ! 

Is it not full time for the Government to give the statutory notice 
of twelve months to the Bank of England that the Bank Charter 
will be reconsidered, so that this session, if Parliament should so 
decide, the Bank monopoly may be abolished or altered at the end 
of the year ensuing, and other banks allowed to do business on the 
same platform and with the same privileges as the old Bank ? Then 
there will be glorious trade ! 


Booekt Ewen. 
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[r/if/er tie above title a limited portion of The WKSTMiNsrEK REVIEW in occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles ichich contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is tt> facilitate the expression 
of opinion bij writers o f hiyh mental power and culture, irho, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and ^roijressAyet differ widely on special points of yrcat practical 
concern^ both from the Editor and from each other.] 


HOW TO RE-UNITE THE LIBERAL 
PARTY : 

“TOE FUTURE LIBERA.LTSM OF ENGLAND.’ 


The present state of the ouce great Ijiberal party in this coantry is 
simply deplorable and most demoralising to the Liberalism of Eng- 
land. Not only is there no longer any united and responsible 
Opposition to keep the Government of the day up to the mark, but 
neither is there any recognised party with a popular mandate which 
can be entrusted to take the place of the Government now in power 
when that Government shall be overthrown. 

Nor is the absence of any recognised Loader in the Liberal ranks 
the only thing we have to deplore to-day, for a still greater misfor- 
tnne lies in the fact that the people themselves do not appear to 
know what they themselves want, nor whom they wish to lead 
them. 

Sneh a state of things is a most disastrous one for any country, 
as no Government can be called a strong one, or considered to be in 
a healthy state, when there is no regular and properly organised 
Opposition to criticise its actions and prevent legislation in the 
interests of one particular class. And it cannot be otherwise than 
deeply interesting to inquire into this matter and see for oniaelves 
• why these things are so, and how they are to be remedied. 

Now, it may be taken for granted at the outset that the old party 
division of Conservatives and Liberals (as formerly understood) are 
things of the past, which have bad their use, done their work well, 
and departed, leaving the way clear for a farther and more far- 
reaching evolution of State parties. 

fVir f long time it has Itoen apparent that there existed among 
parties' of every shade of opinion on both sides of the Honse a 
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tendency to range themfielves into two main bat very distinct and 
very opposite partieSi quite independent of the old party divisions of 
Conservative, Liberal, or EadicaL And the present msis in the 
Liberal ranks would doubtless have developed itself long ago had not 
•J^he old party divisions been held together by the extraordinary 
magnetic influence which Mr. Gladstone retained over his followers 
up to the very end. For the old Liberalism, as represented by that 
great statesman, once it allied its fate with a policy of Horne Bale 
for Ireland, was foredoomed to extinction ; though this fact was not 
apparent so long as he himself was able personally to direct and con- 
trol the party. But even during the last few years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
life the fq^al policy of Home Rule had visibly become the thin end 
of the wedge of destruction, which at his death was to disintegrate, 
cut up, and finally destroy the old Liberal party. 

And History appears to show that this is the usual fate of all 
political parties, which have their day, do their appointed work, «nd 
become in their turn extinct, but only to give birth to another and 4 
further- reaching ])olicy based on and built up of the experiences of 
the older one. 

And so the old Liberal jmrty may now be said to be undergoing 
this process of extinction, out of which will shortly be evolved some- 
thing higher and better ; and once the party has discovered this fact 
for itself, and commenced to act up to it, there will no longer be an 
absence of good men to lead them. 

But everything tends to show that the old division of State 
parties is gradually evolving itself into two very distinct and separate 
classes, and into which the old divisions of Conservative, Liberal, and 
Radical will shortly become merged. On the one side will be ranged 
the Conservatives and their allies, the so-called Liberal-Unionists 
(who appear to diSer from them in name only), who will represent a 
strong “ Jingo-at-any- price ’’ party, and be supported by the whole 
weight of the commercial and wealthy classes ; while on the other 
side will be found the great masses who possess the vote, and who 
have learnt to realise by bitter experience that wars and rumours of 
wars are not things to be specially desired by those who are scarcely 
able to live in even the most prosperous times, and who know that 
these things mean to them the direst poverty, if not total ruin. And 
so he who would lead the new Liberalism must realise this fact at 
the start. 

On the Continent this division of political parties into two distinct 
groups is even more marked still, where it has resolved itself into 
Militarism ” on the one band and Socialism ’’ on the other. Here 
in England, however, this division is not quite so marked, though 
events would appear to be fast carrying 11s towards the same solution. 
For on the one band are grouping themselves all those who clamour 
for large armies and still larger navies to be kept up at any price, in 
VoL. 151.— No. 3. z 
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cofijanction with an expansive Jingo foreign policy (and one that 
takes no account whatever of the rights and feelings of other 
countries) ; while on the other hand are coming together all those 
who, while recognising that the Empire will and must expand, yei 
at the same time realise the vast importance and necessity which 
exists for immediately grappling and dealing with the vast amount 
of arrears of pressing social questions at home, and which have now 
been waiting so long for solution. 

And it is this last-mentioned group or division which undoubtedly 
contains the nucleus of the coming true Liberal party which is about 
to rise from the expiring throes of the old Liberalism. 

This party is destined to become a distinct entity once more ; nor, 
once formed, will it have long to wait for a leader. But the states- 
man who aspires to lead it must be prepared to lay down at the 
outset a plain and straightforward policy ; he must have, moreover, 
the courage of his convictions and remain absolutely independent of 
all party wire-pullers and party exigencies. And in the forefront of 
his programme must be placed the vital and pressing question of the 
amendment of the House of Lords, which it is agreed on all sides 
must be brought into closer touch with the will of the people as 
expressed at the polls, and be brought into greater sympathy with 
the majority in the House of Commons, whatever party that majority 
may represent. For at present it is in touch and sympathy with one 
of the great State parties only — viz , the one that represents the 
interests of the wealthy and commercial classes alone. Next he 
must give a prominent place to the great question of International 
Peace as contained in the recently published rescript of the Emperor 
of All the Russias, and W'hich it is high time was discussed in a 
practical and sympathetic spirit. Such questions, too, as the Nation- 
alisation of Railways and what may be called tho ^'common neces- 
saries of existence,” and which are now for the most part under the 
control of irresponsible private companies and landowners, must also 
be given a prominent place in the new programme, together with 
such things as the taxation of ground-rents and State control of 
hospitals, &c., and all of which questions must be placed in the fore- 
front of the new Liberal programme, not in a half-hearted way, but 
as questions that press for an immediate solution. Were this done, 
there can be little doubt that the great Liberal party would remain 
a cipher no longer, but regain its old place in the favour of the 
country. 

In order to succeed, ho\vever, it is first essential that the party 
shall know its own mind, be absolutely sincere, and allow nothing to 
postpone these vital questions, which have all been relegated to the 
dim and distant future by successive laberal Governments, who have 
been accustomed to think more of party than of principles. But 
blink it how we may, the question of the House of Lords must first 
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4)6 taken up and pressed to an . immediate solution; for^ until this 
second Chamber shall have been brought more in touch with the 
Liberal policy of England (when that policy represents the wish of 
the country as expressed at the polls), such measures will not have 
the remotest chance of passing into law. And although it is pretty 
well agreed to-day that there should be a second Chamber to cheek 
the House of Commons, yet, on the other hand, it is equally clear 
that the present second Chamber stands urgently in need of amend- 
ment.* Whether this be accomplished by the creation of life peers, 
or by the principle of election of members, it is not our business 
here to discuss, but that the question must be boldly taken in hand 
at once and solved one way or the other can admit of no doubt 
whatever. It is all very well for Lord Salisbury to say that the 
House of Lords never overrides the expressed will of the people ; but 
then, neither would a second Chamber (call it House of Lords or 
what you will), rJcvfed on a more pojndar basis. As at present con- 
stituted, the House of Lords represents the wealthy classes and the 
monopolists of this country only, nor can the principle of an here- 
ditary Chamber, based on the accident of birth alone, ever be an 
acceptable one to true Liberal statesmen. For we do not appoint 
our gamekeepers and our stewards, or any of our servants, to 
positions of trust simphj been use and for no other reason than that 
their fathers were good at that particular kind of service before 
them, but we choose them for their merit alone. And it is by merit 
and not by nu rc accUlent of birth that we should chose our legislators 
to-day. Lord Coleridge recently said at the Conference of the 
National Club, and with great truth ; “ Any Liberal Prime Minister 
of the future must be charged with the task of making (he will of 
the people pass into lam^ and on this must depend the future of 
Liberalism.’* Then, again, the new Liberalism must know how to 
link the old Liberalism with the new one — that is, the old ideas as 
represented by Mr. Gladstone with the wider policy demanded of an 
ever-increasing colonial England, and the new and ever-increasing 
responsibilities which that fact entails. It must possess the courage 
born of great ideas, which will ensure for it the sympathy and 
support of the masses and the poorer classes of this country. 

Such a party would be expected to treat Ireland with a sound 
moral education for the young, thus getting at the coming generation 
of Irishmen, and giving them the inestimable privilege in later life 
of being able to think out things for themselves, while emancipating 
them at the same time from the thraldom and tyranny of the priest- 
hood. All old sores must be forgotten, and everything done to give 
that country the fullest powers of self-government outside actual 
indepondonce of England. 

One thing seems to be quite certain to-day — viz., that the wage- 
earning classes and the masses of this country are dead against a 
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policy of pure Jingoism fur its own sake — a policy which is ready at- 
all times to place a high «tax on the necessaries of life sooner than 
not pose as an ‘‘ expansive Imperialist party at any price''; for 
there can be no doubt that these men are more concerned to see that 
they have fair play at home than they are of going oat of their way 
to attack imaginative enemies abroad. 

So the new Liberal Leader must be capable of bringing together 
the old ideas and linking them with the new, and also of leading 
the great masses who form the majority of the people of England, 
and he must be prepared at the same idea to encounter the full 
opposition and hostility of the whole commercial and moneyed classes 
of the kingdom. His Foreign policy will not be one of ‘'^peace at any 
price,” but one based on a peace gained through avoiding all vague 
and useless specuLdions, and from the refusal to take over all un- 
necessary responsibilities, while upholding at the same time the*rights 
of England and those of all other weaker countries beside. 

Here it may be interesting to inquire how it has come about that, 
with no lack of able men in the Liberal ranks to-day, there is yet 
apparently no one capable of leading the party and formijig and 
carrying out such a programme as sketched above — no one, that is, 
who can lead the masses of this country ? And the reason un- 
doubtedly comes from the fact that the old Liberal party has ceased 
to work on great principles and degenerated into mere fighters for 
place and power. This was not the way the former Liberalisiii of 
I'mgland worked when it was verily and truly a power in the hmd. 
Such men as John Bright and llichard Cubdeti, men who have Icfo 
their mark on Liberal politics to-day, never permitted themselves to- 
be creatures of circamstance. Above all else sincere, and liaving 
the courage of their convictions, they stuck to certain w'ell-delined 
principles, from which no clamour or considerations of party were ever 
found strong enough to divorce them, nor were they ever to be turned 
from their purpose by the desertion of either friend or foe. We 
remember, for instance, how John Bright stuck to his principles' 
during the Crimean War, when even his own friends opposed his 
policy of peace and turned against him. And these arejuhttho 
kind of men the Liberal party stand so sorely in need of to-day to- 
lead them to victory. And it is not their policy *so much’ that is 
required as it is their high principles and courage. 

Why is it tliat able men like Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley have no real following to-day ? The former is a tried 
and trusted lieutenant of Mr. Gladstone, and the latter, one would 
have supposed, well capable of taking up the reins of leadership, 
la the case of Sir William Harcourt is it not possible that there 
exists a faint suspicion in the mind of the public that he may 
possibly be more devoted to party considerations than he is of stick- 
ing to well-defined principles.^ And though Mr. J«;hn Morley a 
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sincerity is beyond question, there is an undoubtedly strong feeling 
against that so-called V little England policy abroad which, rightly 
or wrongly, he is supposed to favour. Ta*ke another instance, that 
•of Lord Rosebery, than whom the old Liberal party possesses no 
mpre able man. How is it that he, too, is apparently unable to 
claim any real following to-day ? Is it because he, too, has never 
yet succeeded in convincing the world of his faithfulness to principles 
in face of party difficulties, or is it, on the other hand, that an 
idea prevails that he has renounced the old ideal of a sane and 
sober policy in favour of an aggressive Jingo policy abroad, one 
lately described by Mr. Asquith as a policy that “ struts with a 
challenging ^front through all the highways and byways of the 
earth *' ? Whatever the reason may be, there cannot be two doubts 
about this — viz., that what the Liberal party requires to-day is a 
policy based on the mean between these two great ideas of policy as 
repre-iented by these men. For it is evident that the English people 
of to-day wdll neither favour a party whose policy is best described 
as a little England policy (and which they believe places this 
country at a disadvantage with its foreign rivals, who can apparently 
only judge of us by the size of our armies and navies, and of the 
•consequent use they can make of us for their own offensive and 
•defensive alliances) ; nor, on the other hand, will they favour an 
“ aggressive Jingo Foreign policy,’* which takes no thonght of the 
rights and feelings of other nations and ignores or postpones all 
pressing social qiu‘stions at home. 

And so it is perfectly clear that what is wanted to-day is a nhv 
and a neir Lradi r who, above all else, have the courage of 
their convictions, who know well their own minds and what they do 
want, and who in’!/ .s/irl: to fhrir s at all cof^ts. Such a 

party has triumphed all through History in the end, and why ? 
^Simply because it bad prlorijdi^s behind it and the irresistible force 
of social necessity, and because, moreover, it was determined at all 
costs, and in spite of rebuff of friend and foe alike, to carry these 
principles through to triumph. 

These, then, are some of the things the new Liberalism must 
jceep in mind if it is once more to be a power in the land. But 
further, if it is»to be a success and regain its old place in the esteem 
of the democracy of this country, it must never lose sight of the fact 
that there still exists in this Englami of ours to-day, as there did 
when John Bright spoke the words, “ a vast weight of poverty and 
ignorance lying at the bottom of the social scale, and that no country 
can be called either prosperous or happy, or in a satisfactory con- 
dition, while such a state of things exists”; and they must bear iu 
cnind that now, as then, it is possible to have “ an historical monarchy 
flecked out in all the splendour of royalty, and an ecclesiastical 
iiierarohy hiding with its worldly pomp that religion whose first 
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yirtne is humility, but that notwithstanding all this the whole fabric 
may be rotten and doomed ultimately to fall/ if the great mass of 
the people on whom it is supported is poor and degraded.” And 
again (to use that great and wise statesman’s own words), that it 
is to raise up these same people who are ready to perish that th^ 
future Liberal party must strive.” 

And these sentiments are as true and as necessary to-day as they 
were when the words were spoken. Patriotism, as generally under- 
stood to-day by the Jingo party, is but another name for a low and 
selfish policy of “grab at any price and at any cost to our neigh- 
bours ; whereas patriotism should really mean “ a love for that 
country that has for its object the establishment in the world of 
the great principles of ‘justice, freedom, and equal laws and rights 
for all.’ ” For it must never be lost sight of that a country may 
possess the grandest armies and the most magnificent navies that 
the world has ever seen or ever will see, and the most powerful 
Empire that dreams have ever pictured, and yet, with all these 
things, cannot be said to be truly great nor honestly respected 
abroad unless its policy is based on sound moral principles and rests 
on sound moral truths. For all these things — military greatness, 
naval display and supremacy, and might of Mmpire — sink into insig- 
nificance compared with the condition of the people as a whole. 
And it is no disparagement to the Crown of Fiiigland to say, in the 
words of John Bright, to-day "and which are as fq)propriate at the 
present time as when he spoke them) that “ crowns, coronets, and 
mitres, military display and pomp of war, wide-world colonies and 
huge empires, are trifles light as air, and not worthy of comparison 
with the contentment and happiness of the people.’’ For “ neither 
palaces, nor baronial halls, nor the stately mansions of tlie rich, can 
be said to make a nation, for the nation does not reside in palaces 
but in the cottage.” And it is the perfect freedom, happiness, and 
contentment of the individual (and which wars and rumours of wars 
shake to their very foundation) which alone can be said to make a. 
truly happy and contended people. 

Again, too, the new Liberalism must never lose sight of the fact 
that there still exists amongst us, as there did then, “ a population 
plunged in mines who have almost forgotten that the sun was ever 
meant to shine on them, and that these are the men who bring up 
for us the elements of our greatness and riches,” and that these men 
are entitled to our respect and help in trying to make their condition. 
of existence more endurable. 

It may be taken for granted that the new Liberalism will meet 
with the most strenuous opposition and hostility on such (luestions 
as the Czar’s Rescript and to any efiforts that it may make on 
behalf of universal peace, and that at the best it will meet with 
but a very half-hearted support from its political opponents ; for,. 
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as long as our wealthy families rely, as they do now, almost entirely 
on the army and navy for the support of younger members of their 
families (and which now provides their *Bons with a welcome pro- 
fession and employment, and which an universal peace would greatly 
interfere with) these things must be so. And it is a regrettable 
fact (though one that few will deny to be true) that so many parents 
to-day appear to regard war as a part of the business of the world, 
nor would they know what to do with their younger children were 
the Ozar’s humane efforts for the peace of the world successful. 
And to this class the idea of an universal peace is undoubtedly 
regarded as somewhat of a real calamity, and though not openly 
praying fo|; war, yet they undoubtedly often secretly desire it. And 
it is an unfortunate fact that the dependence of our middle and 
upper classes on war gives a powerful inducement to desire it. It 
is given to but few people to realise that the so-called “ glory of 
war” is in reality the most selfish thing there is; but, as Gibbon 
has aptly said, “ As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more 
applause on their destroyers than on their benefactors, tho thirst of 
‘ military glory’ will ever be the vice of the most exalted characters.” 
They cannot indeed realise, as some do, that nearly all our taxes are 
the result of nreiUr^x im ; that in Queen Anne’s reign alone, for 
example, about 170,000,000 were spent on wars alone, and for which 
they are now paying ; neither does it occur to them that at the 
present time Europe pays for an <frmcd ju arc olone the colossal sum 
of over £20il, 000,000 per annum. And where is the equivalent gain 
for this enormous expenditure ? Let those who advocate the “ glory 
of wars ” so lightly, answer the question. 

And so, to sum up, what is wanted to-day to retrieve the Liberalism 
of this country and make the J.iberal Party a power in the country 
once more, is the recognition first of all of the fact that it must be 
a party of well-defined j)rinciples once more, from which neither 
exigencies of party nor bribe of office and rank can ever divorce it. 
And further, they must recognise the fact that these principles and 
this policy must be boldly given out to the world as their to 

whom it must be made perfectly clear that they are neither “ little 
Englanders ” on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, do they 
favour an aggressive and defiant foreign policy to the total disregard 
of the rights of other nations. Y urther, they must boldly own that 
the question of Home Rule for Ireland is out of the range of 
practical politics so long as the House of Lords reflects one only of 
the representative parties of the House of Commons, as it does at 
present, pointing out that the placing of Home Rule in the fore- 
front of any programme simply means the putting back for perhaps 
a generation all useful and pressing reforms for this country. They 
must declare their home and social policy to be one that embraces 
a new era of freedom and justice for all alike both at home and 
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abroad/’ and must make it clear that, their religions sympathies are 
not on the side of sacerdo|;alism, but on the side of a religion of 
Humanity which embraces all religions alike. 

And again, with regard to their Foreign policy, it is of the highest 
importance that they should blazon out to the world that, though 
they do not favour the expansion of the Empire as a thing to be 
desired for itself alone, in defiance of the rights and feelings of all 
other countries, yot nevertheless they recognise the fact that the 
Empire must and will expand in a natural and healthy way, and 
indeed should so expand, and that their ])olicy therefore will be one 
in favour of ''a rcasonahle InipcrialUm''h((>i(‘d on a anise of dnfij 
which ux oux fo the n»^w peoples comiivj under onr sicu// aufhprofn tion, 
while at the same time respecting the rights of all other weaker 
nations. 

And thus a strong and just foreign policy will bo linked with a 
policy of social reform at home, of which tht' fjuostion of the House 
of Lords and the Disestablishment of the State Church (in the 
interests of a pure religion) will be the raobt pn/iiiinent features, 
and in which such questions as the taxation of ground-rents/’ and 
the taking over by the State of railways and what may be called for 
want of a better word “ all other nec^^^sities of life, " will form the 
leading features of their programme. 

Such a policy as described above, if placed in the forefront of 
the new Liberal programme, would undoubtedl)^ secure the respect 
of all, for it w'ould represent once again a Liberalism which bad the 
courage of gi'eat ideas and principles once more, and it would con- 
sequently possess the confidence and syriipHthy of the whole world 
both at home and abroad. But this new Ijiberalisin and this new 
Leader must never lose sight of the fact that there aro such things 
still to be reckoned with as unchangeable and eternal truths and 
principles of the moral law, and by which tliey must be guided ; 
and that only as we as a nation remain permanently guided by 
these can we remain a truly great or a truly happy ^people. And 
to the new leader neither personal rank nor royal favour must 
count for much, being regarded as more likely to hamper him than 
be of any real service to him. And let such a man and party 
once convince the country that they are in earnest in ‘cheir convic- 
, tions and possess the moral courage to take up these questions and 
solve them, and no bad or vicious policy of their opponents would . 
ever have much chance of success. 

Lord Chatham is reported to have once said, I have known 
men of great ambition and p^wer, many whoso characters were 
tarnished wit^ glaring defects, some with many vices, who neverthe- 
less could be prevailed upon to join in the best public measures ; 
but the moment I found any man had got himself put down for a 
peerage I despaired of his being a friend of bis oountiy.” 
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And who can doabt bnt that the coming Gentary will demand 
and require more than was found necessary to satisfy the old one ? For 
old opinions, practices, and ideas are fa^ passing away together with 
the old methods of thought and feeling, and the new Age will require 
••something more in touch with and in harmony with its’ newer 
requirements. 

And ^her( is good reason to suppose that a leader' who goes to 
the country at. the next general election on a Foreign and Home 
Policy as depicted above, and provided at the same time that he is 
a strong champion of Protestantism and boldly declares against 
sacerdotalism, and the anomaly (at this time of the Century) of the 
establisment and endowment by the State of one small sect of 
Protestantism at tlie expense of all the other sects ; and provided 
that he boldly declares in favour of a religion of Humanity which shall 
have the moral support of the whole power of the State (and which 
question must in any case bi’ settled in the very near future)— there 
is very good reason to suppose that such a leader would take the 
country by storm, re-unite the once great Liberal Party once more, 
and, by assuring the world that the new Liberalism of England 
intended once more ns of old to fight for great causes and no longer 
for pride of place and power alone, it would gain a real and lasting 
strength and have the entire sympathy of the whole world both at 
home and abroad. 


DruLKY iS. A. Cosby, 
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Before another generation shall have passed away it will ^probably 
be impossible to study any aboriginal tribes that have not had their 
customs modified by contact with the rapidly spreading civilisation 
of the West. Steam and electricity are grinding humanity down to 
one uniform level, and intercourse with white races is almost 
invariably the commencement of the extinction of savage tribes, 
lender these circumstances it is of the greatest importance that the 
customs of such children of nature as still remain with us should be 
recorded before it is too late, '^fhis has been done in a inost 
thorough manner with regard to the native tribes of Central 
Australia by ^Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, ' who have produced a 
work which will undoubtedly remain the standaid l)fX)k on the 
subject. Those who know the extremely suspicious nature of the 
Australian blacks will wonder how it has been possible to obtain so 
complete a series of excellent photographs, illustrating even the most 
sacred ceremonies. Only a long residence among these tribes could 
have gained their confidence as the authors appear to have done. 
Xot only are the actual customs portrayed and described in tho 
greatest detail, bat ance.stral traditions have been carefully collected, 
and throw much light upon the migrations of the tribes across the 
arid districts of the continent. The Arunta and adjoining tribes 
inhabiting the district surrounding Alice Springs are those with 
whom the authors appear to have come into contact most frecjuently. 
Although there are some variations in the customs of these tribes, as 
compared with their Queensland neigh Iwiirs, for instance, yet it ia 
evident that all are derived from the same stock. From 'birth until 
death every action of these blacks is regulated by traditional custom 
and gross superstition. In their eyes there is no such thing as 
natural death ; to them it is quite clear that every death is caused 
by magic, and the medicine-men are always ready to point out a 
culprit. All diseases and pains are similarly caused by witchcraft,^ 
and can only be cored by elaborate exorcisms. I’erhaps the most 
curiops customs are those relating to marriage, which is only 

* Naiivt TribeJi of Central AuetraUa. By B. SpcDCcr and F. J. Gillen. 
London : Macmillan a Co., Ltd. 1899. 
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permitted between individuals of certain groups. Between other 
groups which, according to our views, are in no way related to each 
other, marriage is forbidden under * penalty of death. Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen have done much to clear up some points that 
were hitherto obscure, and have compiled some very interesting 
tables of relationships within w'hich marriage is forbidden. Some* 
of the cub'lomr. appear to point to the former existence of group 
marriages. Almost as confusing to Europeans as the marriage 
arrangements are the totems. Every individual has a totem ; but 
these totems are not hereditary, nor. are they necessarily confined to 
one tribe. A witchetty grub man may marry a wild-cat woman ; 
one of tJie children may be a kangaroo ; another an emu. Space will 
not permit us to refer to the elaborate ceremonies described by tho 
authors ; some of these last for weeks, and the decorations of the 
natives are extremely h'rjtm AVe can recommend this book to all 
ethnologists, and cungratnlate the authors on having brought the 
labours of so many years to so successful a termination. 

Until (juite r(‘(*ent years there has been a tendency among 
geologists to assume that the main features of the earth’s surface, as 
we now find them, have been produced by forces which, even if still 
active, are 710 longer capable of producing results on so gigantic a 
scale as in the past, ilodern geologis*’?. liowever, have come to the 
conclusion that causes very similar to those still existing may have 
sufliced to produce effects of almost any magnitude, provided that 
time enough be given, (.hie of the most able exponents of this 
modern school is Mr. (Jeikie, whose work on 3 nili Sc/fJpfifre^ is 
aTi epitome of the most modern theories on this subject. 'I’iie author 
treats very fully uf the various changes which the different formations 
have undergone since their deposition, and shows how the present 
features of the earth’s surface have been gradually built up. 
Especially clear are the chapters on faults and vertical displacements 
and the erosion of mountain chains. We think that perhaps too 
much importance is attributed to tlie action uf ice as an eroding 
agent; but Mr. (leikie is an authority upon this subject, and adduces 
many interesting cases from his own observation. The illustrations 
are in most cases good ; but on page 1 02 , Cornet and Briart’s 
rQponstruction of the denuded portion of the Ardennes appears rather 
fancifu l. This biok is not only of value to the geologist, but also to 
all who take an interest in the features of the country they live in 
or travel through. 

Another useful contribution to geological science is Mr. J. E. Marr’s 
J*rincijtlcs of l?irafifjra}^hical Gcolofff/,^ in which a good snmmary of 
the present state of our knowledge of stratified rocks is given. 

* F-Jar(h ^Sntlpturf ; or, the (Origin of Loml Forms» By «T. Geikie. London: 
.1. Murray. 1898. 

- The l*riunpUj\ of Stratigrapliical Geolagg. By J. S. Man*. London; C. J. Clay 
and Sons, Cambridge l^niversity Press. 1898. 
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There are, no doubt, bulkier volumes which contain a greater mass 
of detail ; but we know of none that places the main features of 
stratigraphical geology so clearly before the student. Much of the 
•conciseness of the volume is due to the omission of the minute details 
of each formation with which most text-books of geology are 
encumbered. The author gives numerous references where such 
details are to 6e found, and where a fact appears to possess special 
significance due prominence is given to it. For instance, the 
exceedingly spinose character of the trilobites in the Devonian 
strata, while the same genera were smooth in Silurian times, is 
referred to as awaiting an explanation. We are glad to find that 
the author does not commit himself to any statement or theory with 
ivgard to the duration of geological time, which our present know- 
It-dge is undoubtedly insufficient to estimate. When we have a high 
authority like Lord Kelvin assigning !l 00,000,0(.‘0 jears as the 
maximum duration of geological time, and an equally high authority, 
Sip a. Geikie, giving 080,000,000 years as the maximum, the 
ordinary geologist cannot avoid looking upon both figures with 
<; )nsiderable suspicion. 

There are some original ideas in Mr. J. W. Powell’s Truth and 
Krrur,^ and the best of them are geological ones, showing that the 
author has had an extensive experience in that science. Most of 
these ideas, however, are clothed in a language coined for the occa- 
sion and extremely perplexing to the reader who has only ordinary 
scientific works to refer to. Sometimes tlie explanations given do 
not help us much, for instance: “Ideation Ls tlui act of making 
judgments about judgments wliich, when verified, are cognitions.” 
The reader has to be careful with a hook of this kind not to 
assign any particular meaning to a w(»r<l even if it may appear 
familiar to him. For instance, when we read that ‘‘ Rest is only the 
absence of molar motion,*’ we detected an allusion to the w'ell-known 
weakness of the human ra^e for post-prandial rppo.se. A little later, 
however, we find that “Molar bodies are those in which primitive 
man first discovers relations, and with which he first conscionsly and 
purposely associates, and they become the type of the others.” Ip 
this a reference to the crigin of cannibalism, or totomism, or both? 
Some of the propositions advanced are rather startling, such a.s 
‘‘ every particle of matter has conscicunness,'’ and “the senses are 
' vicarious feelings ” ; but, as we have remnrked, it i.s not safe to 
trust tb 4^0 ordinary meaning of laugutige in this case. We can 
recommend tlii^ as a perfect mine of verbal gems such as 

Corrasion,” metagenef^es,” “intellections,** “ inissen- 

aation of audition^ pentalogic elements.” The last expression 
appears to refer to senses. When we approach the end of 

* Truth and Error Bv ft : Kejan Pail, Trench, Trtlbnor 

and Co. 189.^. * ^ \ 
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the work we find an expressiion, “awareness of self,” which looks 
extremely like a* translation from the Germap, and frequent refer- 
ences to Kant and Hegel confirm us in the belief that many of the 
carious expressions in this book may be of Teutonic origin. We 
prefer them in the original ; the English tongue is not poor in 
graphic words^ and need not borrow wholesale. 

In Mr. (ir. F. Stoat’s Manual of Psycholor/y^ we have a compact 
statement of the main features of that science looked at from the 
standpoint of the successive stages of mental development. After 
reading it carefully it has left the* impression on oar mind that all 
oar senses are extremely untrustworthy, and most of the mental pro- 
cesses ^e are in the habit of carrjiog out are based on mistaken 
assumptions. AVe thercfoie conclude that it is a good manual 
of psychology and worthy of recommendation to the student in search 
of mental gymnastics. 

A Text-Poolc if Botany, prepared by Mr. J. M. Lawson, M.A.,. 
B.Sc., with great care and thoroughness for the University Tutorial 
Saries will be found exceedingly useful by student^. The first portion 
of the work is devoted to the general facts of structure and physi- 
ology, and will, no doubt, ])rove rather hard for beginners to master. 
The illustrations have been specially drawn, and pains have been taken 
to make them as clear as possible. 

*Dr. George Bailej's Adcamcd Iiwryanic Chvmiitry^ will prov^> 
exceeding useful for those who desire to make progress with the study 
of that iiiiportaiit branch of science. All the information required 
by the student will be found in the volume. 

The Bhments if Mut/ninatics* hy Joseph Louis Lagrange, is a 
work which will l)e appreciated by students of science. As Mr. 
M'Cormack puts it, the life of Lagrange was “ the incarnation of tho 
scientific spirit.” The book may be regarded as an example of his. 
clearness of view and thorougliness in dealing with that subject. 

A Study if the IJiiilridtivs of Mathematics^'' by Augustus De Morgan^ 
is a work which will interest those who love to compare the relativt*^ 
value as a system of intellectual training of the exact and the specu- 
Jutive sciences. Sir William Hamilton, in his bias towards meta- 
pliysics, decried mathematics. Augustus De Morgan takes an opposite 
wiew. He regards mathematics as one of the most effectual meana 
of developing the strongest faculties of the mind. In some respects 
this view is correct. The study of mathematics sharpens the intellect. 
At the same time, it narrows our mental horizon. 

* .1 Manual of Pmjchohgn, By G. F. Stout. Vol. i. London: W. B. Clive* 
1898. 

J Tcxt'Hoolmf liutanu. By J. M. Lawson. M.A., B.Sc. Liondon : W. B. Clive. 

Aih'ioii'fd huminnic VhcniiHtrtj, (Organised Science Series.) By Geo.' Bailey, D. Sc. 
liOndon ; P. D. Huillenberg. • 

^ The Klements of Mathematia. By Joseph Louis Lagrange. Translated by 
Thoiim.M J. M'Cortn:lrk. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

A Study of the I yiffivnltiea of Mathematics. By Augustas De Morgan. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

John Alasco was one of the lesser lights of the Reformation, but 
being in touch with greater men his history is not without import- 
ance. Born in 1 199 and bred a Catholic, he came under the influ- 
ence of Zwingli and adopted his principles. Not finding sufficient 
freedom at home in Poland, he made his way to East Friesland and 
was pastor to a Protestant congregation at Embden in 1512.* Not 
feeling safe from persecution even there, on the invitation of Cranmer 
about nine years later he went to London and was appointed prin- 
cipal minister of a congregation of exiled foreign Protestants who 
bad found refuge in that city. On the accession of Mary these 
exiles with their pastor were all banished, and Alasco returned to 
Poland and died there in 15G0. 

John Alasco is the subject of the third volume of Dr. Herman 
Dalton’s contributions to the History of the Mvangelical Church in 
Russia — {Bcitrdgc zur Gescliichte tier evangdischcn Kirchc in liussland) 
— in which he has gathered together a large quantity of documents 
illustrating the life of the Polish reformer. In a well-arranged 
introduction Dr. Dalton presents a sketch of the life and progress of 
Alasco. This is followed by some of Alasco’s theological notes, and 
these notes lead up to the most important section, a collection of up- 
wards of one hundred letters by Alasco, some of them addressed to 
the distinguished reformers Erasmus, Melancthon, and Calvin. The 
third section of the collection is composed of documents relating to 
the Synods of the Evangelical Church in little l^oland from 155't to 
1561. The volume is an important contribution to the history of 
the period, and does credit to Dr. Dalton’s industry and research. 
It is scarcely necessary to add tliat these documents and letters are 
given in the original Latin. 

At the present time the Nonconformists appear to be taking a 
fresh interest in doctrinal statements of religious belief, as witness the 
new Evangelical Free Church Catechism. Dr. Samuel (ireen’s book 
on the Creeds of Christendom ’ therefore appears somewhat timely. 
Dr. Green is no believer in religion without doctrine, and argues in 
favour of a well-grounded belief. We are not much interested in 
Dr. Green’s opinion upon this debatable point, but we can commend 
his lectures for the able review he gives of the various creeds which 
have been considered of importance in different sections of the 

* Lasdana rutbst thn dlienUn rvang. tSjfnodalprotokolhn Polenn 1.555 1561. Heraiis- 
gegeben und crbiot^Tt von I). Hermann Dalton. Ilorlin : Kouther & Ileicharrl. 1898. 

^ The ChriHian ('rfcd and the t^erdsof Chrinfendom. Seven Lectures delivered in 
J898 at Jtegent's Park (/olirge, Lontion. l$y Samuel G. Green, 11. A., D.D, London 
and New York : Macmillan k Co. 169S. 
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Christian Obnrch. Useful information will be foond relating to 
eome professions of.faith which have in recent years been adopted by 
flome English dissenters. 

Though Dr. Hastie treats of theology in its broader sense in 
, his lectures ‘ in the University of Glasgow, the main purpose of 
them appears to be to justify the theology— u., the Calvinism of the 
Reformed— t ’., the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hastie 'as a disciple 
of the late Principal Caird deals with his subject in a thoughtful and 
philosophic spirit, but we cannot say he carries us with him. 

• 

' Tliff^ogy <u &lem awl lU present Position, and Prospects in the Reformed Church. 
JJy W. Hastie, D.D. Glasgow : James MacLehose k Sons. 189!). 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

The third volume of the second series of Proceedings and Trans-^ 
actions of tltc Royal Society of Canada * for the year 1897 is of 
greater bulk than ever, due in a large measure to the Cabot 
celebrations, which took place in Bristol and Halifax respectively. 
At the latter city the Presidential Address, by Archbishop O'Bsien, 
was on Cabot's Landfall, upon which there has been considerable 
controversy. This was followed by interesting papers on “ Modern 
Bristol, ' by Mr. W. H. Davies ; and on “ Bristol in the Days of the 
Cabots,” by Mr. W. R. Barker, both delegates from Bristol in the 
old country. These are followed by a lengthy paper entitled 

The Voyages of the Cabots,” dealing with the latest phases of this 
controversy, copiously illustrated with maps and plans. Another 
interesting paper called “ The Cabotian Discovery,” by Mr. John Boyd 
Thacker, who makes us live again in those spacious Tudor times, as 
he shows us John Cabot, the British admiral, walking through the 
busy throng in Thames Street in the year of our Lord 149?, the 
great man of the day, so soon to bo forgotten, and whose name is 
only now after four centuries receiving its due recognition. 

We have often in the pages of this Review drawn attention to 
the valuable lessons to be derived from the study of Canadian history, 
and especially from the constitution, politics, and local institutions 
of the great Dominion. “ Canada during the Victorian Era : a 
Historical Review,” is the title of Sir John Beurinot's contribution, 
a singularly appropriate one in the Jubilee Year, and one breathing 
loyalty to our common Empire in every Hue. The comparison 
between the rebellious and dependent provinces at the time of the 
Queen's accession to the throne and the loyal and self-governing 
Dominion at the Diamond Jubilee, at which it was represented by 
its Premier, a French-Canadian, cannot be brought too often home to^ 
the minds of those Englishmen who still think national aspirations 
can be snuffed out, and that Ireland will remain contented with 
a system of local self-government to which slie was entitled half a 
century ago. Under this admirable constitution, French-Canadians 
have retained their national aspirations, language, and customs, and 
yet they are amongst the most loyal citizens of the Empire. 

In the scientific section, the paper to arouse the greatest curiosity 
is that by Dr. W. Ganong upon the Raised Peat-Bogs in the 
Province of New Brunswick.” Sir J. William Dawson’s paper on 
the Genus Lepidophloios, as illustrated by specimens from the 
Coal Formation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick/’ will prove 

^ Pro€Mding$ and Tran$aet{on$ of the Boyal Society of Canada, Second Series. 
Vol. iii. Meeting of June 1897. Ottawa : John Duric Ac Son. Toronto : The Copp- 
Clarke Co. London : Bernard ^arltch. 
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especially valuable to geologists in this country, illustrated as it is by 
a series of cuts and* beautiful plates. ^ 

We have received the first volume of an English translation by 
Mr. B. E. ^J’ucker of Proudhon’s famous work What is Property ? * 
• Whether we agree with this great writer’s views or not, the history 
of thip question cannot be understood without referepce ip this work, 
which ill itb present dress will be especially welcome to many 
students of sociology. 

•rhat hardy annual, Pccry Man's Own Lmryer^ now makes its 
thirty-sixth appearance, and is as well* up to date as ever. Although 
it is one of those books which should be used with caution, it 
deserves t* place in every household. Many of those small points of 
domestic law which are constantly cropping up over such questions 
as the relations of master and servant, landlord and tenant, may be 
.safely gleaned from its pages. Within certain limits, its practical 
value is incontestable. 


^ What ii Projurtijf An Irqiiir}' into the Principle of Pight and of Government. 
Py l\ J. PruiidUon.' Translated from the French by Benj. It. Tucker. In two vols. 
Vol. i. London : William llcevcs. 

“ Hrenj Manx (Mm ljunje,\ A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity, 
By a Barrister. 'I'hirty-sixth Edition. (Carefully lio\dsed. Including the Legi.slation 
of isOS. To which isa<ldcd a concise Dictionary of Legfil Tcrm.s. London : Crosby 
Lockwood vk »^ou. 1800. 
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history’and biography. 


Mk EnwiN S. Wallace has, in Jcnmkni (In' Ifoh/,' given ns a very / 
readable and picturesque boob on the celebrated city of the Canaan- 
ites. The name of the city was a puzzle to students of archu‘ulogy 
till light was thrown on the subject by the cuneiform documents. 
The meaning of ‘‘Jerusalem” is “the city of the God of I’efcce,” 
from “ Urn,” a city, in the early language of Canaan, and “ Salim,” 
peace. The account of the city as Christ saw it exhibits much 
research. In another portion of the work Mr. Wallace gives us an 
account of Jerusalem as it is to-day. The book collects nearly all 
the facts ascertainable as to the Holy City ” and presents them 
with as much brevity os is consistent with completeness. A special 
chapter is devoted to “ Some Places of Special Interest,” including 
the tomb of David, the Pool of Bethesda, and Solomon’s Quarry. 

The name of Faraday will always be remembered as that of one of 
the greatest pioneers of modern science. The life of so eminent a man 
will be interesting to thousands, even though it may appear un- 
eventful to those who desire to read of thrilling adventures and 
“hairbreadth escapes." The life of Faraday’ just published by 
Messrs. Cassell A C’o. gives a very full account of his career. The 
son of a blacksmith, Faraday by sheer grit won his way lo the 
highest position in the scientific world. For forty years he was 
connected with the Royal Institution. As a discoverer he achieved 
rare distinction, and his natural modesty and nobility of character 
gained for him as much respect as his intellectual gifts. The volume 
contains much information as to the work done by Faraday and his 
claims to recognition and gratitude a.s one who contributed us much 
a.s, if not more than, any of his contempor:irie.s to the cause of 
progress. 

‘ Jeruniilom the Il'ily- Bv Kdwia .Slicrra.m W.-iIlaco. IMitibiirf;li and Ixjndon • 
Oliphant, Anderson « Kerrier. 

* Michnel Faraday llu lAfeaud tVvrl. IJy Sir Henry Svlvanus I’. 'I'lioinson, D.So., 
l'‘.K..S. London: Cassell & Co. 
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• Tiik third volume of Messrs. George Bell & Sons’ edition of The 

Works of JlctWkf contains ‘‘The Analyst,” A ^Defence of Free 
Thinking in Mathematics,” “ The Querist,” “ A Discourse Addressed 
to Magistrates,” and “ Siris : A Chain of Philosophical Reflections and 
Inquiries,” ** ]\laxims concerning Patriotism,” and other miscellaneous 
writings of the great Bishop of Cloyhe. “ The Analyst ” is a very 
ingenious argument against the tendency to draw from mathematical 
science eonclusions hostile to religious belief. The discourse is 
addressed to an infidel mathematician, and is full of quaint learning. 
Some of the questions put in “ The Querist ” appear to have a special 
applicability to the Ireland of Berkeley’s day. For instance : 
“ Whether our gentry understand or have a notion of magnificence, 
and whether for want thereof they do not affect very wretched dis- 
tinctions ? ” And again, “ What right an eldest son hath to the 
worst education ? ” 

In “A Word to the Wise, or an Exhortation to the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland,” Berkeley showed his large-mindedness and absence 
of bigotry in an age when the Irish Protestant clergy were only too 
ready to hate and despise the Catholic priests. 

Zi(r Modennn Urumnlurffief by Eugen Jabel,>is an interesting 
contribution to that class of literature of w^hich the work of Gervinus 
on Shakespeare is so splendid an example. The author proves him- 
self an original and able critic of the dramatic literature of other 
countries than his own. He appreciates the genius of Shakespeare, 
whose ‘^Richard 11,” he analyses with much ingenuity. His essay on 
Alexandre Dumas Fils scarcely does full justice to that gifted 
Frenchman, but still it is intelligent and careful criticism. 
Ibsen’s John Cabriel Horkinan forms the subject of a keen analysis. 
The modern English drama is severely but not unjustly bandied. 
The volume is, on the whole, most creditable to Herr Jabel as a 
critic. 

Thi Mnsfim radtrs^ is, perhaps, the best of Mr, Henry Arthur 
Joaes’s drantas of modern society. The plot is very well constructed. 
A young lady, Dulcie Larondie, finding that she is left in poor cir-^ 
cuinstances, becomes a barmaid. A dissipated baronet, who is the 
associate of betting-men and blackguards of the worst description, 
asks her to marry him. She does so, though she is in love with 

' The Worhg of ilcortjc Bcrlt Ir ft. Bishop of Cloipie, Vol. iii. London : Geori;;e 
Bell & Sons. .... ^ 

/yr Modernrn Jhnmntitnfie, iStudien iind Kritiken iiber das AiisUvndiscbc Theatre. 
Von Kiifjron Jabel. Oldenburg uod Leipzig : Schnltzeschc llof'Buchhandlung und 
Hof-Buchdriiokerci. 18l>9. 

^ The MnnqufrmUrs, A Play in Vour Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. London ; 
Marroillan A Co. 
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another man — an astronomer named David Bemon, The marriage 
proves an unhappy one, and, after the birth of a child, when her 
husband is financially rained, her old lover offers to help her. Even- 
tually the lover and husband play a game of cards, in which the 
stakes are all Bemon has in the world against Sir Brice Skene’s wife 
and child. Bemon wins, and Dulcie goes away with him, but, after 
a struggle, honour and duty triumph over passion, and the lover 
starts for the West Coast of Africa, where he has arranged to make 
astronomical observations. The dialogue is light and at the same 
time natural — sometimes it is positively slangy. The character of 
Dulcie and that of her sister Helen have been forcibly drawn. 
Bemon is rather unreal, and the same remark applies to the baronet. 
Mr. Jones should never try very ambitious flights. He should con- 
fine himself to the superficial aspects of modern English life. 

Volume V. (Heel-Hod), the latest portion of the Oxford English 
Dictionary issued, is a double section containing 1 lo9 main words, 
37 1 combinations explained under these, and 71 I subordinate entries. 
One interesting feature of the section is that it deals with the 
numerous pronominal words derived from and connecti'd with lie. 
Only eight of these are now in general use. The word ‘‘ heir ” 
forms the subject of numerous illustrations, as also does “ hero.*’ 

^Ir. A. Gallenga has in Thu'Uo'^ Vn/r" given us a very exciting, 
though highly improbable, fc-tory of Italian life. The heroine in 
consequence of a dispute with her husband vows that slie will never 
speak again. She is one of those ladies never met with outside tlu^ 
cover of a book. She has an inordinate tendency towards fainting 
fits. However, the narrative has a certain interest fcjr readers who 
are indifferent to the question of vraisemblance. Mr. Gallenga’s 
style is rather unusual, not to say grotescjue. In one place he 
writes: “He sank down with the whole armful of her in his clasp.” 
The novel will scarcely rank beside the masterpieces of fiction. 

The J*€ns*AS of Joubert have been presented to English readers in 
a good tracslation by Katharine Lyttleton. I’he title of the work 
is Juuhert : Selotcd Ihovfjhta? There is a certain delicacy of senti- 
ment in everything said by Joubert, but it must be acknowledged 
that his mind was a thin soil, which po.ssessed very little originality 
or boldness of conception. The introductory essay by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward rather overrates Joubert, both as a man and as an author, lie 
was ono of those men who are so jurme to cling to women of a 
fascinating type that they become effeminate. Jouberts platonic 
friendship for Pauline de Beaumont does not excite in the minds of 

outsiders any feeling of admiration. Some of his aphorisms are 

r 

^ iNrir Entjhiih Jjiciionanj. EditcU hy I»r. Jnrncs A. Murray. IIkkl Hon. 
Vol. V. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

3 ThenUan Votr, ijy A. Oalicof;:a. London ; Smith, Ehler & Co. 

* Jnuhtrt : Seieehtf Thwujhf.f. Translated by Katharine Lyttleton. With a Preface 
by Mrsi. Humphry Ward. London : Duckworth & Co. 
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silly, if not meaningless. For example : ‘‘ Whither go our ideas ? 
Into the memory of God.” “ The mind is thef atmosphere of the 
soul.” Here is a saying which indicates the commonplaceness of 
Joubert’s intellect : The faults that make a man ridiculous hardly 
make him odious ; so by being ridiculous we avoid being odious.” 
And again, how poor is the philosophy of the following : “What in 
youth is pass’on, in old age is vice. Let us die good-tempered if 
we. can.” Sometimes he expresses truths that have been better put 
by other men. lie says of politeness that it is “ the blossom of our 
Christianity.” This is not so felicitous as Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
saying : “ Good manners are surface Christianity.” 

The Pknmvcii of Liieraitnr and the Solace (f Books ‘ is an agreeable 
volume. There is nothing in it with which well-read persons are 
not already familiar, but it will recall many beautiful passages from 
Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Carlyle, and other well- 
known authors. 

'The Totnrial Ond' Jlcadcr* by Mr. Alexander Waugh Young, is 
an admiral »le handbook from a purely educational point of view. The 
student of Greek will find it very useful. Selected passages are 
given from Xenophon, Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are issuing a Y)opular edition of ririurestjoe 
in two vtjlumes, at a very modest price. The first volume 
contains (h\^crij)tioiiR of the Rritisli Isles, rendered most interesting and 
vivid by thirteen beautiful full-page plates and numerous illustrations 
in the text. For ihost' who cannot travel much it is an invaluable 
work, and for thoao who cuu travel it will prepare them for the 
beauties which are to bo seen. 

Sarfor lirsarios* is given to us for the first time illustrated. To 
Mr. E. J, Sullivan the work has been one of love, and it is needless 
to say the drawings are extremely well done. The illustrator tells 
us in bis preface that the German accent of the book is mimicked 
more or less in the drawings. 

Herbart's Letters and Lednus on Education^ are valuable, though 
a hundred years have passed since they were written. Herbort 
must be clai^sed as an educationist with Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi. 
To compare him with Herbert Spencer, however — with all respect 
to Mr. Oscar Browning — seems absurd. Mr. H. M. Felkin and hiy 
wife deserve great credit for having given us Herbart's writings m 

^ Tfw I*hfi.>urr^ of Literature, and the Solace of 11 aol'n. Compiled by Joseph 
Shay lor. With an Inlrodiiction by Andrew Lung, London : Duckworth & Co. 

77o TuUnoal (Imk Ueadtr. With Notes and Vocabularies. Hy Alex. Waugh 
Young, M. A. London : W. B. (’live. 

Picturcfujut Europe. Popular Edition. London : Cassell & Ce. 

* Sartor Jit. Partus. By Thomas Carlyle. Illustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
London : (i. Hell Son.s. 

J.etters avd I a cturcH on Education, By Johann Friedrich Hci bait. Translated 
from the Gorman and Edited, with an Introduction, by Henry SI. and Emmie 
Felkin. With a Prof ace by Oscar Browning. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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an English form. Of the lectnres, perhaps the best is that on The 
Sonrces of Moral Imperfection.” The psychological element in theso 
discourses is too abstruse for young readers, and not satisfactory to 
persons who rely more on experience than on any theories, no matter 
how plausible. The entire eflect, however, of the book is to present 
a comprehensive, though not exhaustive, analysis of the matters with 
which the philosophy of education is concerned. 

A beautiful edition of Jane Austen’s incomparable work, Emma' 
has been issued by Mr. George Allen. The Introduction, by Mr, 
Joseph Jacobs, does full justice to IMiss Austen’s genius, and we 
need not quarrel with him for representing her — as he does, though 
not directly — as the greatest artist in English fiction. The' illustra- 
tions by Chris Hammond are quaint and delightful. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the merits of the novel, which are acknowledged by all 
persons of genuine literary taste. We may say, however, that this 
edition of Emma is a tribute to the gifted woman who wrote it. 

' Emma. By Jane .Vustcn. With an Introdurtion Ia Joseph Jacobs, and illus- 
trated by Chris Hammond. London : George Allen. 
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poetry; ' 

Itifis in the Bed: * is a volame of dramatic poetry, which shows 
imaginative power and a rare capacity for divining the true character 
of histo: Ic personages. The authoress, Jeanie Morison, is specially 
felicitous in Nae Outgait,” in which she portrays for us in a 
dramatic form two personalities so different as John Knox and 
Mary Stuart. 

On Oaten Flnie; by William Toynbee, contains some charming 
verses. .Mr. Toynbee’s sonnets have a note of distinction. “ The 
Relenting of Winter ” is quite Wordsworthian ; “ Imogen ” smacks 
slightly of Rossetti : 

“ Her luminous face, her delicate form, 

Her liair’s fine-threaded gold, 

Her colouring, jessamine-white, rose-warm, 

Her lI!outh^s sweet mobile mould.” 

There are some good translations from Heine and others in the 
volume. 


ART. 

Fon several years The Portjolio has issued periodically important 
monographs on artistic subjects, with copious illustrations. The 
number for December 1898 — the thirty-ninth of the series — is 
devoted to an Englisli artist, who died at the beginning of the 
century, and now, a hundred years later, is becoming known for 
what he really was — a master that made definite advances in the 
art of painting and design. This was George Morland,*' a ne’er- 
do-weel, for ever outside of the pale of respectability, whose shrewdest 
suspicion w^uld never have ranked him among the masters; and 
his life and painting need the thoroughly modern commentary of^ 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship to persuade Englishmen to give heed to one of 
their national glories. 

Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Romney, and others 
of his time recognised the genius that was in him in the midst of 
his youthful lawlessness; and, stranger yet, the French of his later 

' Itifia ill the Red\ Uy Jeanie Morison. Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood 
and Son. 

- On Oaten Fhtir and Othrr Vemicks. By William Toynbee. London : H.J. Gl^aher. 

^ Georije Morland, By J. T. Nettleship. {PoTtJelio MonoCTapb.) London : Seeley 
and Co. ' 18DS. 
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years learned to appreciate him. His subjects appeal to the English 
temper, even of respectability ; and his methods anticipated those of 
the more recent French schools which have renewed the art of 
painting. All this is agreeably told by Mr. Nettleship in chapters 
on the life, painting, and various examples of the work of Morland. 
The remarks' on the tendencies of his time and bringing up are of 
especial interest, as well as the description of the evolution from his 
art through Millet and Lepage to some later English painters. 
There are thirty-eight illustrations, of which six are copper-plates. 
There is a single example of his work — and in each case a good one — 
in the National and South Kensington Galleries and in the Louvre. 

In Bell’s “ Cathedral Series,” which we have several times had 
occasion to praise, there has now appeared Mr. Masse’s volume on 
Glffucesttr.' The text is all that could be desired by the readers of 
this series, which appeals to those who wish to have in small compass 
explanations of 'the buildings they love, part by part. The forty- 
seven illustrations and plan are unusually good and clear. The 
fourth chapter, ‘‘The Precincts and Monastic Buildings,” lends 
additional interest to the book, which is as far removed as possible 
from the talkative guide-books that say much and inform little. 
Here legends and associations have their share, equally with a 
painsttdibg, clear, and interesting description of the buildings, 
inside and out, as they now stand ^nd as they were. The architectural 
notes are particularly full, and well-nigh everything of interest seems 
to have been gathered, such as the details of the colours applied to 
the capitals of the columns before whitewash came in. The fan 
vaulting of the cloisters, the west front, and the use of Early 
Perpendicular work come in their places, and help to the under- 
standing of a human work still so living and so rich in survivals of 
another era of hnmanify. 

^ Gloucester, The Cathedral and iSce. By H, J. L. J. MasaC. (Beirs Cathedral 
Series.) London : George Bell A Sons. 1898. 
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TOVV.ARDS UiMVERSAL PEACE. 

HOW JIXULINI) JIAY SAFKLY LEAD THE WAY. 

m 


OEJsriTE the world-wide discussion aroused by the Czar’s Rescript, 
but, little attention has been paid to the economic aspect of the 
p»^cc movement. The various peace societies, the clergy, and other 
advocates of universal peace, too often deal solely with the religious 
and sentimental side of the question, and oven when reference is 
made to its economic l>caring8 the subject is, as a rule, treated in a 
most superficial and unenlightened manner. 

This is greatly to be regretted, for apart from one or two matters 
such as the retention by Germany of Alsace- i-^orraine and the 
atrooifcies committed by “tho unspeakable Turk,” the sole causes of 
disagreoment between the Great Powers are to bo found in their 
industrial and commercial rivalries and their frantic efforts in the 
direction of colonial expansion ; and these, upon examination, are 
found to arise from one primary cause — internal economic pressure. 
On the one hand the nations are confronted by the necessity for 
finding employment for their people, and on the other by tho neces- 
sity for finding markets for their goods ; and protectionism and 
colonial expansion, both* fruitful of international jealousies and 
dangers, are apparently the only answers to the Sphinx-riddle that 
nineteenth-century statesmanship can suggest. 

If we fail to solve th.at riddle our modern civilisation, like so 
many other civilisations dead and gone, must perish miserably ; and 
if the ofc-prophesied Armageddon should set its seal of blood upon 
the final page of the present era, the cause will be found in our 
failure to recognise and to act upon, nationally and internationally, 
vital principles of economic justice. 

In tihe Westminsteu Review of February laat^here appealed 
Yol. 151.— No. 4. 2B 
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three articles bearing upon the peace question — an unsigned article- 
entitled “ The Peace Movement,*^ which gives the history of the mid- 
century movement towards universal peace, and emphasises the fact 
that though a great deal has been said about peace, little or nothing 
has been said about that international justice, with its complement 
of international arbitration, from which peace naturally springs ” ; an 
article headed “ A Pseudo-Millennium,” which breathes distrtiBt of 
the Muscovite ; and a third article, “ The Effects of England's War : 
a Eetrospect of the Twentieth Century,” in which Mr. John Foreman 
maintains that the English fleet should not only be equal to the 
combined fleets of any two foreign Powers, but should be “in a 
position to inflict a decisive blow on the combined fleets,” and which 
he concludes as follows : 

“ At the close of the twimticth century our population will probably be 
doubled, and, if it be the duty of our Lt^gi^lature to provide for tljo increa.s(i, 
the * Forward Policy ' should be that of opening up new lields of labour. 
In such laiulable enterprises our sailors have been the chief pioneers in the 
past, and our soldiers the consolidating factor.” 

% 

With the first of these articles I have no quarrel. I but seek to 
enforce the necessity for international justice, and to show that it 
must needs be based upon justice between man and man at homt^ 
As regards the second, whether Russia acts in good faith or no, our 
obligation to act justly and fairly in both our domestic and our 
foreign relations remains. As for the third, Mr. Foreman practically 
attempts to justify and calls for an extension of our present policy: 
it is the folly and the danger of this policy that I seek in the 
present article to demonstrate. I seek to show that the proper 
development of our home resources will provide ample employment 
and an ample market for two or three times our present population, 
and that there is in the nature of things no necessity whatever for 
“such laudable enterprises” as the land-stealing expeditions in 
which our sailors and our soldiers have too often been enga^d — 
that, in short, it is not land-grabbing abroad that is needed, but 4nd 
reform at home. 

The folly and the danger of piling up huge armaments as a 
guarantee for peace are obvious enough^ The burdens on thf> 
workers steadily increase in weight, but the relative strength of the 
nations remains the same. Already national bankruptcy stares the 
weaker Powers in the face ; and it is manifestly to the interest of 
any Power that finds that it cannot longer stand the strain, to pro- 
voke immediate hostilities, for the longer the inevitable outbreak — 
inevitable, that is to say, so long as the present* mad race continues 
— is delayed, the more hopelessly will the bankrupt nation be 
left behind. 

But how is the mad race to be stopped ? How are the vast 
armaments to bS reduced ? 
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An International Peace Conference is to be beld to consider the 
Czar’s proposals; but, in spite of tbe fact that Mr. ‘Goschen in sub- 
mitting the Navy "Estimates to the ^ouse of Commons — estimates 
which, by the way, provided for an increase of some three millions 
sterling — ^pledged the Government that if the great Naval Powers 
were prepared to diminish their programmes for shipbuilding, her 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to igodify theirs, it is, I 
fear, hopeless to expect any immediate practical result from the 
deliberations of such a Conference. It is an attempt to deal with 
effects while leaving the causes untoucbed. The difficulties in the 
way of securing united action are very obvious ; and it is cfqually 
manifest that no one nation can afford to set an example to the rest 
in the direction of disarmament. 

In the present article, however, I propose to show how England 
— or, mutatis vndandiSf any other Power, even the weakest of them 
all — may, by initiating certain economic reforms which inevitably 
tend in that direction, safely lead the way towards universal peace ; 
and that the introduction of such reforms, while removing from the 
backs of her own people the great and ever-growing burdens arising 
from present conditions, will, so far from weakening, materially 
strengthen her position as compared with other nations ; and, instead 
of compelling them to compete with her in suicidal war expenditure, 
will by the logic of events constrain them to emulate her in the arts 
of peace. 

Each nation has natural enemies,” but they are the common 
enemies of all nations — hunger, thirst, and nakedness. In combat- 
ing these the nations can fight best side by side, and each step 
gained by one nation is a gain to all the rest. The protectionist 
idea that the industrial and commercial interests of ono country are 
necessarily opposed to the industrial and commercial interests of the v 
rest is a “ damnable heresy.” Antonio, merchant, of Venice, sent 
out rich argosies laden with the products of his own country. These 
his agents sold in far-off climes, and, buying spices and other 
nlerchandise in many ports, returned once more to Venice to give 
account of their stewardship. Thus in those days did Antonio by 
selling to advantage in distant parts what Venice could produce 
best and cheapest, and by buying in the cheapest market what * 
wbuld fetcli a good price in Venice,' seek to better his fortunes. 
The excess of his impoAs over his exports represented Antonio’s*' 
profit ; an excess of exports over imports meant to him a dead loss ; 
and it was the realisation of the protectionist ideal — all exports and 
no imports — that .^brought him in peril of Shy lock's knife. And 
in these days, though on the surface trade appears to be a much 
more complicated matter than it was then, it is at bottom, as in the 
very earliest days, simply barter. 

Did the nations, now such jealous rivals, realiU this, they would 
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see that for every pound's worth of wealth imported into a country 
a pound’s worth of wealth must be produced within that country 
to export in exchange for fit. So that, for instance, the more 
German labour we employ by importing goods made in Germany 
the more British labour we must employ in producing goods to 
pay for them. It would, in short, be best for each nation and 
for all nations to j^ave absolute freedom of trade between each 
and all. 

That this principle of the open door ” applied to all the Great 
Powers and their several dependencies would remove many, if not 
most, ‘of the caused of international friction is at once apparent. 
It would, for example, at once abate the fever for colonial expansion. 
Bidicule would do the rest ; for how utterly absurd is this expansion 
madness, this craze for annexing swamps in mid- Africa in order to 
secure the trade of a lot of naked savages, or for forcing our goods 
on the Chinese with their low standard of living, when at home we 
have hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children in want, 
to supply whose needs would absorb more than all our “surplus 
products ” ! 

Protection and colonial expansion are but quack nostrums, and 
the diagnosis of the quacks who prescribe them is utterly wrong. 
The nations are not sufiering from “ over-production ” and' “ over- 
population.” These do not produce the internal economic pressure 
that leads to so much unrest. The cause of that pressure is unjust 
social and industrial conditions. 

That our industrial and social conditions in this country are any- 
thing but just is clearly shown by a striking table in this year’s 
Financial lleform — a publication that is a mine of infor- 

mation for all Progressives : 

“The table,” says its conipilor in an explanatory nolo, “ shows tlie total 
net capital value of all real and personal propei ty in the United Kingdom 
‘ for the year ended March ;#!, 1807,’ and the sections of the population 
who hold property and those who do not. It is based on pages (52-3-4 of 
i.Iie Fortieth ]lep(n't of the InJaiul Ilerr.nne l>i'[mrt)nnit (1807) relating to 
Death Duties; and on the Statistical AhstroH (1807).” 

From the table it appears that unr lico-hundrcdth part of the 
'/■opidaHon — 200,115 persons in all — own 18,879,109,527, or 70 per 
cr-nt. of the total property of the Jnited Kingdom (112,672,840,988) ; 
while 36,403,517 persons — 92 4 per cent, of the population — own 
between them only 139,039,478, or hetween one four-hundredth and 
i>ne iv:o' hundredth of the total mcalth — “ proof positive that ‘ the 

few have proBted at the cost of the many.’ ” 

And how and why have they thus profited ? 

To the f jllo^ving figures our Socialist friends, who fail to realise 
the vital knpoitance of the land question, should pay special 
heed ; ^ 
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“ Of the 14,751 persons with property worth £100,000 and over,” says 
the writer, “only 2272 are in trade an|i ^ professions ; according to the 
latest official returns on land ownership, the wealthy classes have their 
money very largely locked up in land, thu» — out of a total of 72,119,311 
ficres in the United Kingdom, no less than 51,885,113 acres are owned by 
1 0,838 persons ; while 7 1 '7 per cent, of our population are driven into 
towns or urban districts on account of this hard monopoly in land,” 


with results that the slum- dwellers, the underpaid workers, and the 
unemployed of our towns and cities know to their great cost, and 
the palace-dwellers, the overpaid shirkers, the land-“ owners ” of our 
towns and cities know to their great gain. 

The article on “ Local Taxation ” in the same Almanach demon- 
strates how our present system of local rating squeezes the workers 
for the benefit of the land-“ owners.” It shows that great public 
improvements are being made year by year by our local authorities, 
that these improvements are paid for by the occupiers first of all in 
the shape of rates ; and that, since the improvements enormously 
enhance the value of the land, they are practically paid for by the 
occupiers a sccoiul lime, in the shape of higher rents to land- 
“ owners ” who have done nothing and paid nothing towards the 
improvements. The article on ‘‘ Mining Royalties ” shows how in 
royalties, dead-rents, way-leaves, &c., the “ owners ” of mineral land 
levy a huge tax on the mining industry, and, through it, on all other 
industries. For instance : 

“ Take the shipping industry. The Campania or Liicania, two of the 
(Junard American liners, use 500 tons of coal a day. In the stoke-holds 
of these ships there are three (jhisses of men — greasers, or first-class fire- 
men, who receive as wages os. Hd. ; firemen, who get 3s. 4d . ; and trimmers, 
who get 3s. a day. Taking the royalty at practically the minimum amount, 
()d, a ton, we see that the landowner, living at ease, gets as much for 
doing nothing as sevenUj-JiviZ of these men get for the most arduous 
labour.” 


The article on the Death Duties ” sets forth the tardy instalment 
of justice meted out by Sir William Harcourt’s Budget of 1894; 
that on the Agricultural Rating Act shows how the present Land- 
lord Government ” used the surplus so obtained, not to reduce the 
burdensome taxes on the necessaries of life — taxes most unjust ta 
the workers — but to give, in the guise of relief to agriculture, some 
£2,000,000 a year to the shirkers ; and the article on “ The Land 
Tax ” shows that while the people of this country pay the land- 
owners some couple of hundred millions of pounds a year for permis- 
sion to live upon the land of their birth,” out of this huge sum the 
land- ^ owners ” “ contribute to the people, in the shape of Land Tax 
or State rent, about a million a year ” I * 

The fact that the land-** owners ” of the United Kingdom levy upon 
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the labour and capital of the United Kingdom an annual tribute of 
£200^000,000 is a "monstroflis iniquity, and taken in conjunction 
with the unjust incidence gf taxation, both local and Imperial, it 
goes far to explain the relative positions of the Haves and the Have 
Nots in this country. The conditions are, indeed, so iniquitous^that 
it is difficult to 'believe that many of the land-‘^ owners ” them- 
selves do not perceive it and marvel in their inmost hearts that the 
people have not long ago made use of their power at the ballot-box 
to put an end to such gross injustice. 

The labour and capital of the country produce each year so 
many hundreds of millions of pounds^ worth of wealth ; and out of 
this the land-“ owner ” claims as his share £200,000,000. For 
what ? As land-“ owner ” he has not done a single stroke of work, 
he has not added so much as one farthing’s worth to the annual 
output of wealth, yet he demands this huge share ! The mere 
owning of the land will not make crops grow or raise stock, build 
houses and shops, or make other improvements ; the mere owning 
of land will not develop the mineral wealth or any other latent 
capabilities of the soil ; yet for merely owning the land the people 
of this country pay one two-hundredth part of their number 
£200,000,000 each year ! Confronted by such facts a visitor from 
Mars would scarce know whether he were more astounded at the 
impudence of the shirkers in making such a demand or at the 
stupidity of the workers who without demur go on paying it year 
in and year out. 

Such unjust economic conditions prevail to a greater or a loss 
extent in every “ civilised ” country, and it is to these that the 
internal economic pressure from which they all suffer is duo. 

But hew are these conditions to be remedied ? And in what 
way will their removal tend to the realisation of the ideal set forth 
in the Czar s Rescript ? 

The simple yet sovereign remedy that I suggest is the gradual 
substitution of a tax on land values for all the robber rates and taxes 
now levied upon trade and industry. 

In this country the natural first step in that direction would 
be to impose upon present values the Jjand Tax of 4.v. in the £ 
now levied, thanks to landlord-made law, on the values of 1692. 
The Land Tax should then be gradually increased, say by an 
additional shilling in the £ each year ; and step by step the present 
len{^es and taxes on labour and capital should be repealed, till at 
land vth all other forms of taxation were abolished and the tax on 
. Even lines (Henry George’s single tax) reached 205. in the £. 
change for S its jmrely fiscal aspect such a reform would mean a great 
The annua^te better. 

may be roughlj burdens on labour and capita! under present conditionB 
stated as follows : 
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llenfc paid as tribute to idle landlords . . . £200,000,000 

Robber rates and taxes on labour and capital, about 1 30,000,000 

Total . £330,000,000 

Under the proposed system the account would stand : 

Tribute to idle land-** owners . . . * * Nil. 

Rent paid ‘ o the State in form of a tax on land 

values ........ £200,000,000 

Robber rates and taxes on labour and capital . Nil. 

• ' Total . £200,000,000 

« 

— a cldhr gain of Ll:JU, 000,000 a year, even without taking into 
account the fact that the abolition of land monopoly would con- 
siderably reduce rents. 

It is obvious that the removal of such a huge deadweight of 
taxation from the backs of labour and capital and the abolition of 
all trammels upon our commerce would give a tremendous stimulus 
to trade and industry, that our annual output of wealth would be 
enormously increased, and that there would be a great development 
of our trade with other nations. I^he abolition of land monopoly, 
moreover, would result in a great movement of the “ surplus labour 
of our towns and cities back to the country districts, where 
.26,000, ouu acres, 12,00o,OOi) of which are good cultivable land capable 
of supporting a family to every live or ten acres, are now held idle. 
As Adam Smith said years ago, the greatest burden on the land is 
the landlord. The rent tribute levied on agriculture alone is some 
157,000,000 a year. Once relieved of that burden British agriculture 
could readily support on home-grown food the whole of our present 
population, and lind employment in doing so for the whole of our un- 
•eraployed ; for, according to Prince Krapotkin, the late Lord Derby, 
Alderman ilechi, and other authorities, this country could readily 
support from two to three times its present population. Production 
would also be further stimulated by the relief of the mining industry 
from the present oppressive dead-rents, royalties, &c. ; and the 
internal economic pressure, the apparent “ glut of labour ” and 
glut of goods from which we are now suffering, would quickly be 
a thing bf the past. 

This in itself would be a great object lesson to the other Powers, 
They would, moreover, see that this country, owing to the great 
growth in the annual output of wealth, had vastly increased her 
etaying power in case of war, and that the fact that British agricul- 
ture could supply British needs would make her strong where she is 
now most vulnerable. • 

There can be no doubt that our colonies and the United States of 
America would sooner or later follow suit fn fact, in Canada^ 
New Zealand, New South Wales, Queensland^ South Australia, and 
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• Tasmania, the thin end of the wedge of land value taxation has 
already been inserted ; in Victoria a Land Tax Bill has been pastied by 
the Popular Chamber but rejected by the Non-representative House ; 
and in Western Australia, our South African colonies, and in the 
United States there exists a strong and ever- strengthening agitation 
in favour of the reform. 

Absolute freedom of trade between England, her colonies, and the 
United States would pave the way for the federation of the English- 
speaking races; and with England enjoying the blessings and 
advantages resulting from the breaking down of the barriers of land 
monopoly and the removal of the rates and taxes that now hamper 
and discourage trade and industry, the continental nations bould not 
long afford to retain, did they even desire to do so, their present 
crushing burdens — their top-heavy armaments and their grievous 
rates and taxes. The Anglo-American Federation could guarantee 
the peace of the world, and the then useless armaments could be 
dispensed with, and all customs tariffs and other imposts that now 
trammel trade and industry and set nation against nation could be 
abolished. 

Of course this could not be brought about all at once. It takes 
time to reform hoary abuses whose roots lie buried in the centuries. 
But a beginning could be made, and the sooner that beginning is 
made the sooner will these reforms be accomplished. 

The first step, the imposition upon present values of the Land 
Tax of 4s in the 1, now levied on the values of 200 years ago, 
though it would not give full fiscal freedom, would force the dogs- 
in-the-manger to let go their grip of the millions of acres now held 
idle and thus solve the unemployed difficulty ; while the revenue 
derived from the tax — £40,000,000 a year — would enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to introduce in his Budget such reforms as 
Payment of Members and of Election Expenses, the Abolition of the 
Breakfast Table Duties, and Old Age Pensions. Each further step 
in this direction would mean a corresponding relief to labour and 
capital, a corresponding growth of the annual output of wealth, and 
a corresponding increase in the “ staying power ” of the country ; 
and long before the Land Tax reached 205. in the £ the peace-making 
effects of this policy would begin to bp felt. ' - 

, It is, I am convinced, on the lines suggested above, rather than 
by direct action in the way of ititernational conferences, that we 
may best advance the cause of universal peace. 

The method I advocate goes to the root of the matter, and, by 
removing the cause of international jealousies and rivalries, would 
secure the reduction and finally the atolition of those monster arma- 
ments which are but the natural effect of such jealousies and rivalries. 

On the other ha'hd, even supposing that the Great Powers in their 
present frame of mind could be persuaded to agree to an all-round 
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and proportionate reduction of armaments, it is a great mistake to 
suppose that such* a reduction, unaccompanied -by the taxation of 
land values, would result in any lessening of the burdens under 
which the nations are now staggering. Land monopoly enables the 
• landowners to compel the workers to hand over to them the whole 
of the produce of their labour above and beyond a.baro subsistence, 
and, as Henry George clearly shows in chapter xxv. of his Protection 
or Free Trade^ headed “ The Robber that Takes All that is Left,’^ all 
reforms of whatever character, short of the abolition of land mono- 
poly, can be of no avail to relieve the economic pressure that is at 
the root of modern unrest. 

Whatever reduction in taxation, therefore, might follow the dimi- 
nution of armaments would inevitably be swallowed up in the rise 
of rents ; and, so far from the condition of the people being bettered, 
it would be made even worse than it is now by reason of the 
discharged soldiers and sailors, and the discharged workers now 
employed in our arsenals and our dockyards, being compelled to 
compete for wages in the general labour market. The economic 
pressure in each country would thus become even more acute than ' 
it is now, and, unless wiser counsels than those in vogue to-day 
should then prevail, protectionist ideas would soon be more rampant, 
the mad rush for colonial expansion madder, and international 
complications even more embittered than they are to-day. 

In fact, this bull-at-a-gate method of dealing with the problem 
would probably only serve to precipitate a crisis. 

The able leading article in this year s Financial Reform Almanack^ 

“ The Social and Economic Effects of Disarmament,” approaching 
this question from a very different standpoint, reaches the very 
game conclusion as tl^at arrived at above. It deals most ably 
with the bogies of “ over-production ” and “ over- population,” and 
shows that land monopoly is ** the kernel of the whole labour 
problem.” 

“ Hero,” says the writer, wo find tlio reason for the necessity for con- 
stantly opening up new markets. Here is the reply to those who assert 
that the disbanding of tlie Inigo armies would throw too many more men 
upon the already crowded labour market : Give access to the material and 
forces of natuve. . . . Wherever we find the phonomena of w^ant and poverty 
existing side by side with seeming over-production wo may rest assured 
that somewhere or other the circle of production and exchange has been * 
broken, and labour denied access to land. . . . This land monopoly must * 
be broken down ; and the best method of doing this is by the taxation 
of land values. . . . The breakdown of the land monopoly would 
give an immense impetus to trade in this country ; it would abolish 
involuntary pauperism, allow the people to be housed in comfortable 
dwellings, raise the whole standard of comfort, and elevate the condition 
of the people. The revenue derived from the tax could be usefully 
spent for the benefit of the people, instead of being^like the receipts 
from Sir William Ilarcourt’s * Death Duties ’-—frittered away in war 
armaments. Many of the millions now' spent on the army and navy could 
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be used to reduce and pay oft* the National Debt. Taxation would then 
become no burden at all, but ^the payment for services rendered. We 
would bo a well-fed, well-housed, well-to-do, lightly-taxed nation.” 

Dealing with the growth of militarism, the writer shows that 
between 1870 and 1898 the expenditure on armaments in Europe 
has i>ractically doubled (from £106,000,000 to £209,000,000), and 
that an amount that would keep 20,000,000 in comfort is expended 
in war preparations. It is shown that the war system is ruinous to 
India and Italy ; that every nation is over-taxed ; and that in the 
United Kingdom ' * 

‘‘the national expenditure in 1896-1)7 (not Issues) was t‘88,(U9,7()2, of 
which no loss iluin wont in payment of war debt or military 

expenditure. Fifteen shillings out of every pound going for war debt or 
war preparations, and only live shillings for civil c\|)endituro, including 
education and maintenance of law and order ! ” 

Small wonder that the stern logic of events is forcing statesmen 
in every country to cast around for fresh sources of revenue, and 
that in this country there has been during the past year a great 
ripening of ])ublic opinion with regard to the taxation of land values. 

The increase in Imperial taxation necessitated by this year's deficit 
must needs tend, like the steady increase in local taxation, to turn 
the attention of the peojde more and more to land values as a source 
of revenue ; and that public opinion is now practically ripe for the 
taxation of land values, both for Imperial and local purposes, is 
becoming day by day more manifest. The reduction of the Con- 
servative majority to 34 in the division on Mr. E. J. C. Morton’s 
amendment to the Address, calling attention to the housing problem 
as a matter of urgency and suggesting as the remedy the taxation 
of land values, is only one sign among many of the trend of public 
opinion. Representative conferences up and down the country have 
demanded the reform in no uncertain tones ; the National Liberal 
Conference, at its meeting at Hull on March 8, passed unanimously 
amid cheers a resolution calling for the taxation of land values ; and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Asquith, Lord Rosebery, and other leading Liberals, 
have committed themselves more than once to the principle. But 
what is wanted is that the Liberal Party as a whole should come 
• together, and that a hard-and-fast pledge should be given that, if the 
Liberals are returned . to power at the next General Election, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will introduce in his very first Budget 
the four great financial reforms already enumerated. 

The late William Saunders, M.P., always maintained and the 
London County Council on one occasion afiSrmed by a large majority 
that the resolutictn of 1687, by which the House of Lords is rendered 
powerless so far as financial measures are concerned, should apply to 
a Bill to empower local bodies to tax land values. 
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Here, then, are no less than five reforms of the utmost importance, 
all of which the Liberals cm, if they ‘icili carry in* the teeth of the 
House of Lords : 

1. Payment of Members and of Election Expenses. ' 

2. Abolition of the Breakfast Table Duties. 

3. Old Age Pensions. • 

4. Taxation of Land Values for Imperial purposes. 

5. An Act empowering Local Bodies to Tax Land Values. 

With five vital and practicable measures of reform such as these 

emblazoned on their banners, the Liberal Party would assuredly win 
“ hands down ” when next an appeal is made to the country. But the 
official WBig element are slow to move. More than three and a half 
years of valuable time have been lost, the fight on these lines should 
have been begun immediately after the elections of 1895 ; and if 
anything worth the doing is to be done no time must be lost, for he 
would-be a rash man indeed who would give the present Parliament 
a longer lease of life than two and a half years at farthest. 

If even a dozen or half-a-dozen members of Parliament — ^and 
there are many times that number pledged to these reforms — were 
to meet and issue an earnest, businesslike manifesto on the lines 
suggested, I am convinced that the response from the country at 
large would be so hearty that the whole Liberal Party, with the 
possible exception of a few belated Whigs, would quickly swing into 
line and would sweep the country from end to end at the next 
General Election. 

Are there none of the Liberal Forward stalwarts, none of those 
who stand so staunchly for right dealing between nation and nation, 
none of those who o]ipose so firmly the slightest encroachment upon 
the liberty of the negro — are there none of those to stand up boldly 
for right dealing between man and man in this England of ours ? 
none of these to right the wrongs of the rent-slaves of their own 
land ? none who dare take the lead in this far-reaching, world- 
compelling movement for economic justice, and give the Whig 
“ leaders ” of the party distinctly and definitely to understand that, 
with or without them, this and no other is the way that they mean 
to go? 
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THE PRIMATE, THE PRESS, AND THE 

PEOPLE. 


Those shallow observers who, two or three months ago, prophesied 
that the disturbances taking place in ecclesiastical circles would soon 
be put away in the limbo of forgotten things were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The controversy not only rages still, but that with 
increased vigour. No sign of abatement has yet shown ^itself. 
Authority, slow to move and of sceptical pose, has at length spoken. 
Certain of the erstwhile recalcitrants have given in their allegiance ; 
others have openly breathed defiance against their diocesans. Meet- 
ings are held, resolutions are passed, episcopal charges are delivered. 
But there is no indication on the part of at least one section of the 
laity to withdraw from the i^osition they have taken up. This sec- 
tion, numerically compared with its opponents, is overwhelming. It 
comprises, there is little doubt, the greater portion of loyal Church- 
men, and beyond all shadow of surmise what is practically the whole 
body of Nonconformity. It includes, furthermore, several bishops 
who are a more or less uncertain quantity, and at least three or four 
who have championed the movement from the beginning. In addi- 
tion, the Prime Minister has openly impeached the rulers of the 
Church for the prevailing chaos, and has expressed his deep sympathy 
with the Evangelical party. The fact of the head of the Government 
being in conjunction with the leader of the Opposition bodes omi- 
nously for the Ritualists, Mr. Balfour’s proposal for an Irish Roman 
Catholic University notwithstanding. Whatever plea may be put 
forward by the First Lord of the Treasury and his apologists^ they 
will find it hard at the present moment to dissociate Romanism and 
Ritualism in the minds of the English people. 

These things are matter of common knowledge. But what seems 
to have escaped general notice are certain other aspects of the ques- 
tion. The most curious and significant of these is the way in which 
the entire controversy has been treated by the daily » and weekly 
secular Press, as distinguished from religious journals. I have no 
hesitation in^^serting that the prevailing tone has been that of want 
of information, from which have sprung, naturally enough, prejudice 
and scepticism. 

This, I am aware, is a serious and sweeping indictment of a 
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department of modern English life of which the ability and useful- 
ness in purely secular questions is beyond cavil. I propose, therefore, 
to support my contention by quotations-jfrom varibus newspapers in 
illustration, merely premising that the extracts are culled a| random 
from London and provincial organs of acknowledged stanmng and 
^influence. I shall try also to point out the fallacy and weakness 
underlying such quotations as I give them. The order id not neces- 
sarily chronological, but internal evidence will prove them of recent 
extraction. 

Speaking of the Primate’s visitation charge, one paper says : 

“ We read it as indicating how much of what is usually described as 
^ extreme ’ ^loctrinc it is lawful for an Anglican clergyman to believe on 
certain very sacred subjects, and still rciinaiii a loyal son of tlie English 
Church. Ko doubt the Archlashop's charge will give ollence to a certain 
number of persons who could only be satisfied by seeing the Church con- 
fined within the limits prescribed by one school of tlioiight. Hut its breadth 
and toleration will do credit to the Primate, and will certainly obtain the 
hearty approval of all thosij who desire that tlic Church sliould be really 
national and compreJieusivc.” 

The doctrine here referred to is that of the Real Presence. The 
Archbishop’s teaching, as expressed in the charge, amounts to this : 
that as the English Church does not expressly forbid belief in the 
Objective Presence of Jesus Christ iu some mysterious way in con- 
nection with the broad and wine of the Lord’s Supper, therefore any 
member of that Church may believe in such Presence without dis- 
loyalty to his communion. To every fair-minded reasoner a quibble 
is apparent here. To maintain that a creed may be held because it 
is not in so many words forbidden by the acknowledged formularies 
in which the Church’s belief is laid down is in effect to open a door 
for any and every creed not so prohibited, ^J^hus, as has been pointed 
out by one Church dignitary already, an English Churchman by such 
reasoning is justified in believing in the superstitions of Mohammed 
or Brahma equally with that of Oonsubstantiation, the particular 
avenue opened up by Archbishop Temple. In the case of the first- 
named, no citizen of this country, whatever his creed, would be 
debarred from indulgence in an unlimited supply of scent, provided 
he could minister to his luxurious taste without defrauding his 
neighbours. But should he wish to carry out another Mohammedan 
liberty in the matter of plurality of wives, the civil law would 
promptly repress his generous affections. 

It will at once be argued that, although Mohammedanism is not 
expressly forbidden by the Articles, yet it is plainly opposed by the 
whole spirit of the Christian faith, not to mention' sundry texts 
bearing on the marriage question. But Oonsubstantiation is just as 
contrary to the Christian spirit as MobammedaQism, The New 
Testament, from which all the rules of the Ohorbh of England are 
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deduced, and on the teaching of which the whole Church is founded, 
afEords no basis for a belief in an Objective Presence in the Holy 
Communion, or, indeed, an^wher^ else upon earth. On the other 
hand, the Christian creed Js filled to overflowing with the necessity 
of realising a Subjective Presence, and the post-Communion Rubric 
(known commonly as the Black) expressly states that Christ’s natural* 
Body and Blood are in heaven, and not here, it being against the 
truth of that Body to be at one time in more places than one. 
Granting, as some assert, that natural Body ” is a mistake for 
“ resurrection Body,” the reasoning still holds good, and is as effica- 
cious against Consubstantiatioh, the Lutheran doctrine taught by the 
Primate, as it is against ttfe Roman error of Transubstantiation which 
it was written to confute. If the Church, then, is to be, inf the words 
of the quotation, “ really national and comprehensive,” it must take 
up a position contiguous to that of Rome, with only a very narrow 
line of demarcation. It must, in fact, be within a hand’s breadth of 
that communion. . For if, when a priest consecrates the elements, 
Christ, by virtue of that consecration, is to be brought down into 
intimate, though invisible, objective touch with those same elements, 
it is obvious that but a slight stretch of this miraculous power will 
convert Him into them, ‘‘ body and bones, blood and nerves, soul 
and divinity” — the foundation dogma of Rome as laid down by. the 
Council of Trent three centuries ago. I have no desire to accuse the 
paper quoted of Romish proclivities, but it is evident that the other 
horn of the dilemma is highly undesirable. 

Another journal, in an otherwise able article, insists at the outset 
upon the common sense which the Primate “ possesses in abundant 
degree.” It then dwells upon his anxiety to steer clear of definite 
pronouncements upon controverted points, which, it remarks, “de- 
prives his utterances of their value.” Surely this is lack of either 
common sense or of something more valuable on the Primate’s part, 
since it is clearly his duty tu lay down, at least as an authoritative 
opinion, what is right and what is wrong according to the teaching 
of the Church. Instead of this, however, he not only refrains from 
so doing, but adds to the difficulties of an already complex situation 
by reviving a mystic doctrine unknown to the primitive Church, and 
unheard of until promulgated by the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 

Another says, “ as the Primate now explains, the doctrine ma^ be 
lawfully held and taught within the Church.” This is really a step 
further than Dr. Temple expressed. He affirms that the doctrine is 
not forbidden, though it must be admitted that the deduction is in 
logical sequence. But if the writer of that article had been familiar 
with the actual teaching of the Church he would have confronted the 
Archbishop’s ^attempt at dogma with that teaching, instead of accept- 
ing the Primatial dictum. This, again, must be attributed either to 
want of information or a prejudiced, and therefore unfair, leaning. 
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One more quotation should suffice for this portion of the subject : 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury is delivering a series of charges which 
are magnificent in their cultured eloquenc€|and broadly comprehensive in 
their grasp of the great doctrinal problemst that disturb the Church of 
England." 

It is not for me to inquire into, or most distantly to suggest, the 
remuneration of this writer, but his style is pure penny-a-lining. 

Every careful reader will distrust the knowledge, and consequently, 
the dicta, ci a writer who starts in so fulsome a fashion. No one 
denies that the Archbishop cai) express himself as becomes a man of* 
culture; the point at issue, however, is not the manner, but the 
matter. Jt is regrettable that newspaper rhetoric should so often be 
the refuge of those who, like Bosalind’s lovers, lack matter. The 
cleanliest shift, plainly, is to inform themselves. But this want, 
perhaps, is due in great part to the hasty journalism inseparable from 
the hurry-scurry existence of to-day. 

I cannot refrain from giving yet another instance. Speaking of 
the illegalities openly committed in the Church, an inspired organ 
remarks : 

“What tlicse nro tho Archbishop of Canterbury defined in the masterly 
series of addresses whicli he recently delivered to the clergy of his diocese. 
I'hat his statement of the hnv of the Church was in all essentials accurate 
has hardly been seriously disputed." 

The habit of styling whatever emanates from place as “ masterly ” 
is a fault so general with the Press as to be almost universal. By 
it, eminent position (outside politics) is rapidly becoming a god of 
journalistic idolatry. If Press commentators would bear in mind the 
Baconian axiom of reading to weigh and consider, instead of taking 
for granted, their opinion could not fail to gain in value. As this 
quotation stands the inaccuracy is obvious, for the Primate’s position 
was immediately singled out for attack from all quarters. Roman 
Catholic, Church of hJngland, and Nonconformist joined in making 
common cause against the sophistries of the Canterbury charge. 
Where, then, is that high function of the Press to form public 
opinion ? The fact is that, as far as the vast majority of news- 
papers are concerned, from the Thunderer downwards and inclusive, 
there has been a lamentable want of lead from the beginning of the 
controversy. It would seem as though the ordinarily competent 
staffs throughout the country were unprepared to find themselves 
launched suddenly among the breakers of ecclesiasticism, and mis- 
trusted their powers of steering a safe course amid the deeps and 
shoals of theology. They therefore, instead of leading, waited for a 
cue, and not unnaturally accepted what came from authority as a 
safe guide. How they have been betrayed a reasonable study of 
the Book of Common Prayer will show. Whether sneh want of 
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acquaintance with so important a subject is or is not a matter, for 
serious reflection, as indicative of the religious state of the community 
at the close of the ^inetee^th centifry of Christianity, does not fall 
within the scope of this article. 

One paper attached so little importance to the question that it 
struck ludicrously at the outset of the discussion. Its politics are 
pronounced>y Liberal,^ and it evidently reckoned that any ground 
might safely be taken upon so trivial a question as that of Church 
procedure (ignoring what underlies ceremony), and that all that was 
necessary was a firm deprecation of its being raised at all. It 
accordingly poured forth the vials of its wrath upon the devoted 
head of Mr. Kensit and all who sympathised with the only man who 
dared to bell the cat. This went on merrily for some time until the 
then Liberal leader and great political oracle of the paper chose to 
espouse the same cause. Here was a pretty quandary, a very slough of 
ill luck ! Who would have suspected that an aftair lit for police sup- 
pression would bo worth the attention of a statesman ? And that 
statesman, by a perverse fate, the paper s chosen leader ! Clearly, 
there was nothing to be done but judiciously to mingle praise with 
the blame hitherto unstintingly dealt out, and, after riding a rail for 
a while, to slide down as gently and unobtrusively as might be on 
the other side : and this was accordingly done. 

This, then, is the aspect of the JVess towards the dispute. We 
have now to consider how the people view the latter. 

In the first place, we must dispose of a somewhat blatant fallacy 
of the man in the street. This individual is never tired of reiterating 
that church-going, or chapel-going, or, indeed, religion of any or 
every kind, is played out. According to him, the only reasonable 
creed nowadays is one negative of all things save scientific proof and 
prominent, easily-recognisablo facts of life. Space forbids onr going 
into this question here. It will be enough to assert, what a little 
careful observation will easily prove, that the mass of us English are 
deeply and abidingly religious. 

Not showily so : one of our marked peculiarities is to conceal our 
religion as much as possible. And here lies the secret of much 
apparent indifference to the dispute now in progress. The average 
Englishman is undoubtedly too prone to accept bis theology ready 
made at the hands of his parson. He is not, as a rule, attracted by 
the niceties of theological polemics. He leaves such things to those 
who have taste for and skill in them. But let him suspect any one — 
be he deacon, priest, or primate — of tampering with his domestic 
peace by attempting to obtain undue influence over any of his family, 
and down comes his foot in a moment. He will have no infringe- 
ment of his vight to rale supreme in his own household. Within 
the sacred circle of his own hearth he will suffer no intruder, and 
woe to him who attempts to force his way therein. 
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Now, there is no reason whatever why, as far as the Prayer-book 
is concerned, Archbishop Temple should not have recommended 
regular auricular confession equally ^^ith Consnbstantiation and 
prayers for the dead. All alike are disallowed by the English 
, Church, and all alike are wanting in terms of actual prohibition in 
the Prayer-book. As a fact, more colourable excuse can be found 
in that book for confession than for either of the (fthers. Of Con- 
substantiation it may safely be said that seven out of ten had never 
heard until the past few weeks, and of those who had, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred could not l^ave explained it. Whether the per- 
centage of knowlege is now increased is purely a speculative question. 
The 'Prinjate, therefore, as far as the average man is concerned, was 
on fairly safe ground in bringing it forward. 

As to prayers for the dead, many who observe that practice do so 
more as a solace to their feelings towards the departed than in 
obedience to any supposed theological dogma. The majority of them, 
we may fairly suppose, do not believe in the Komish purgatory. 
They are aware that one of the Articles condemns that, but they see 
no harm in indulging a pious emotion for those who have gone 
before. The condemnation of the«practice by one of the Homilies 
cannot be supposed to be generally known to them. Therefore the 
Archbishop, in recommending it, was again tolerably safe. 

But compulsory confession — that is quite another matter, as we 
have shown. Yet, as we have said, it can be more speciously 
defended from the Prayer-book than either the doctrine of the Eeal 
Presence or prayers for the departed. In the Exhortation to Holy 
Communion occurs this passage : 

“ If there be any of you, yho by this means by confession to God 
and trust in His mercy] cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but 
requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to me . . . and open 
his grief ; that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution.'’ 

Here, then, is the very phrase sought after by a wily priesthood ; 
put into their mouths, they will tell you, by the Prayer*book itself. 
When you cannot get absolution direct from God, you are to go to 
the priest, and he will, by virtue of his divine commission, absolve * 
you from your guilt and present you with a tahula rasa. Of course, 
this argument rests on a fallacy ; but the unlearned church-goer, if « 
an emotional man or woman, or erotic youth of either sex, will easily 
be persuaded by such reasoning, and fall straightway into the snare 
of priestcraft. 

Why did not the Archbishop fix upon what is obviously the readiest 
way of gaining more power for his clergy ? The answer seems easy. 
He knew the English people would have risen ^almost to a man 
against such an attempt at tyranny. Therefore he contented himself 
VoL. 151.— No. 4. 2C 
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with recommending what is practically esoteric, and merely preliminary 
to a farther advance at some fature time. 

These are the aspects of iprimate. Press, and people towards each 
other at the present time.* Behind the first lies a compact and 
determinedly aggressive body of bishops and clergy, who seek to 
form again in England a priestly caste by gradually undoing the 
work of the Reformation, Consubstantiation is the halfway house 
to the Mass ; prayers for the dead lead inevitably to the invocation 
of saints (forbidden for the present) ; and auricular confession, though 
ostensibly forbidden, is openly and unblushingly advocated by Canon 
Newbolt, of St. I’aurs, and other clergy of high standing. No 
rebuke is administered by their official superiors, except in a few 
dioceses, which do not include London, where priestcraft is rampant 
in many parishes. 

The Press, who ought to be the most zealous defenders of the 
people’s freedom, have proved themselves, on the whole, inadequate 
to the task, and have pandered to the most relentless enemy of 
themselves and of those whose cause they profess to espouse. 

With the people, then, and with them alone, rests their, own 
defence.. There is no greater fallacy than to say that the present 
dispute is turning molehills into mountains. The ways of priestcraft, 
whether Romish or English, are alike all over the world : secret, 
deceitful, untiring, unrelenting. Give them an inch, they take an 
ell, nor rest satisfied until they have obtained absolute dominion. 
The most charitable, the most humanising, the most obliging, the 
most crafty section of mankind before they enter into possession of 
their coveted hopes ; once in, the most insolent and domineering of 
tyrants and the hardest to dislodge. 

Let the English people rouse themselves, as they show abundant 
signs of doing, and let them act as they only among the nations of 
the earth can act, ere it be too late to avert a yet more terrible strire 
for freedom of thought and sanctity of the home. This done, 
priestcraft in the land may, like Wolsey, one of its upholders, bid 
farewell, a long farewell, to all its greatness. 


Akthur Oldham. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


To what proximate goal is modern society tending ? What may we 
look for as the next stages of its evolution ? Is its tendency in the 
direction, of Individualism, or of Socialism, or of a compromise 
between the two ? Or are there forces at work which will ultimately 
produce a form of society different from any which has yet been 
contemplated except by a few scattered, dreamers ? 

No one who thinks seriously about the matter can doubt that 
human society evolves in accordance with natural laws as immutable 
and as much beyond human control as are the laws by which all 
other celestial and terrestrial phenomena are regulated. The present 
order of society has not in the smallest degree been determined by 
any direct effort of the human will. It is the inevitable result of a 
long array of forces, of which man’s will is merely the unresisting 
expression. These forces may be roughly summarised under the 
heads of (1) man’s necessities, and (2) his natural tendency to strive 
to provide for his necessities with the least possible expenditure of 
energy. Human reason in the concrete, dealing with isolated 
branches of the problem, has been an important factor ; but human 
reason in the abstract, surveying society as a whole and devising 
'Schemes for its advancement, has so far counted for nothing. Tho 
godlike intellect of Plato lias been reverenced by men for 2000 years, 
and his influence in the world of thought is very great, but probably 
his warmest admirers would refuse to admire his llr public^ and it is 
clear that the effect of his communistic teachings on the form of 
society has been nil. It is not merely that Plato’s reasoning has 
failed to convince mankind of tho wisdom of his proposals for a 
commune ; there is another and a far stronger reason why the 
BejpiMic has*produced no practical result — viz., that it was written 
perhaps 2500 years in advance of human civilisation, and to attempt 
to put it into practice would have been to set at defiance Nature’s slow 
evolutionary processes, which is simply futile. If anything like the 
Communism of Plato or the Socialism of the moderns should ever be 
established, it will be as the result of the coercive pressure of man’s 
necessities, combined with his natural desire to provide for those 
necessities as cheaply as possible. In connection witli the second of 
these factors socialistic propaganda may find an* important place, 
but socialistic propaganda cannot of itself produce the result at 
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which it aims. At best, that result can only be hastened. Socialists* 
must possess their touIs in patience. If their schemes be wise they 
will one day be realised, bat| the realisation will come bit by bit, or 
piece by piece — slowly, by *proce8s of evolution, and not swiftly, as* 
the result of a violent, world-disrupting revolutiou. 

It seems to me that the present tendency of society in England 
is in the direction of a compromise between Individualism and 
Socialism. Municipal gas and water, municipal trams, art-galleriea 
and museums, free libraries and reading-rooms, are becoming the- 
rule, and they are important steps in the direction of Socialismi. 
Free education and the Post OiEce are great steps in the same direc- 
tion, and all the factory legislation of the present century, including 
the recent Workmen’s Compensation Act, is tinged with the spirit 
of Socialism. It is possible that in the comparatively near future 
we may also witness the nationalisation of railways, bnt, bejond this,, 
I do not think we are likely to see any important advances towards 
Socialism for at least fifty years to come. The step, from such 
municipalisation and nationalisation as we have already seen, to 
the acquisition and control of land and productive industries, is* 
enormous, and will probably not be taken, even in part, until the 
colonies are much more thickly populated than at present and have 
ceased to provide a convenient field for our overflowing numbers. 
But when the colonies are full, and when our export trade hm 
seriously declined through the growth of foreign manufactories 
(which is already rapid), Englishmen will, perhaps, be driven by the 
pressure of a suicidal competition to seek relief by means of the 
municipalisation or nationalisation of industries. 

There is at least one alternative to this course. Long before the 
expiration of fifty years some relief may be found by moans of the 
formation of syndicates or combinations of manufacturers themselves. 
The recent amalgamations of the English sewing-cotton companies 
are examples of this, and they will probably be followed by the 
formation of similar combinations in other branches of industry. 
Whether they will be successful or not remains to be seen, but, for 
my part, I think that, if wisely, moderately, and honestly worked, 
they may prove a temporarily effective remedy for the great evils of 
competition. It is not always remembered by workmen that the 
pressure of competition bears as heavily on employers as on employed. 
Workmen find themselves displaced by improved machinery, by 
woman labour, by cheap foreign labour, but they are always at 
liberty to find other and more lucrative occupation if they can, or 
to emigrate* This freedom, though large in theory, is in practice 
small, but the employer has not even so small a choice as this. He* 
is bound hand and foot to his machinery, which, as competition 
grows l^ercer, becomes less and less valofible and less easy to sell at 
a fair price. When improved machinery is introduced he is com- 
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polled to bay it, or fall into tbe background ; the emfdoyment of 
woman labour drives him also to employ women instead of men ; 
and foreign competition, based on cheap labour, forces him to reduce 
his emplojos’ wages, with the possible accompaniment of a disastrous 
• strike or lock-out. So far as manufacturers are concerned, collec- 
tivism, in the shape of amalgamations, would be ayi immense 
improvement on the chaotic Ishmaelitism which now prevails. 

It is, however, more than doubtful whether the establishment of 
such collective oli^*archies would tend to the permanent amelioration 
of the condition of the working classes. For a time such combina- 
tions would probably help to maintain wages at a fairly high level 
and to keep the volume ^of trade steady, but not many years would 
•elapse under such favourable conditions as these before we should 
once more witness the inevitable and disastrous working of the law 
of population as formulated by Malthus — viz., that there is a con- 
stant tendency in all animated life to increase beyond tbe nourish- 
ment prepared for it. With the avenues of emigration closing and 
a volume of trade at best stationary and not expanding, the masses 
of the British people would probably within a single generation be 
reduced to the most abject poverty by the operation of this law. 
Judging from present and past experience, their numbers would in- 
orease much faster than the means of subsistence, and the wages which 
meant comfort for, say, 40,000,000 people would mean poverty and 
privation for 00,000,000, while for 80,000,000 they would represent 
a state bordering closely on starvation. Neither trade unions nor 
amalgamations of employers — neither Individualism nor Socialism — 
can in the long run avert the calamities of over-population, except 
by taking direct steps to keep the numbers of the people within 
such limits as may be necessary. The limits may b| narrow under 
one form of society, and they may be wide under another form, but 
sooner or later they must be reached, and the nation which does not 
foresee and provide for this contingency is preparing for itself 
suffering and evils of the most appalling kind. 

At present there is ample room within the British Empire, and 
nowhere, except in India, does population outran the means of sub- 
sistence. The population question is important now in the shape of 
large 'otnm stnall families ; it is a question for the consideration and 
action of parents individually. Shall they limit their families to 
such numbers as their resources will enable them to maintain in 
comfort; or shall they go blindly on multiplyiug beyond their 
resources ? Given parental prudence on this point, I have no doubt 
that even under the present system there exists a strong tendency 
in the direction of the improvement of the economic condition of the 
working classes. The fierce strife of competition is levelling society. 
It«rednoes profits, and renders it, as a rule, impoBslble for employers 
to amass fortunes. It cheapens commodities, and thus increases^ 
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^ the purchafiing power of the workman's wage, Bailways have rendered 
travelling so easy and so cheap that occasional trips and hoUdays are 
within the reach of all. ^ithont taking into account free libraries, 
cheap printing and cheap publishing, combined with the spread of 
edacation, have brought the best literature (and the worst also, 
unfortunately) within the reach of even the very poor. The price- 
less gems of English literature — ^Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley,. 
Scott, Dickens, Fielding — may be purchased for a few pence. 
Daily newspapers are so cheap that all may buy them if they wilL 
Hours of labour, though still' much too long, are shorter than for- 
merly, and holidays are more frequent and more generally observed * 
We have made great strides since the days when Kobert Owen 
began his life-long agitation for the improvement of the condition of 
the people, and the labours of that great man have in many waya 
borne splendid fruit. 

Yet how much remains to be done ! It is a bitter satire on our 
high civilisation that, despite all the wonderful inventions of labour- 
saving machinery, mankind should still be compelled to spend the 
best and greatest part of their waking hours in efforts to secure the 
'bare means of subsistence — food, clothing, and shelter. The con- 
templation of this state of things makes one revert with feelings of 
relief to Thoreau's picture of himself sitting in his sunny doorway, 
in Walden Woods, “from sunrise till noon, rapt in a reverie, 
indulging in what his fellow-townsmen, he says, would no doubt 
have called ‘‘ sheer idleness/' To him these golden hours were not 
time subtracted from his life, but so much over and above Jiis usual 
allowance. “ I grew in those seasons like com in the night, and 
they were far better than any work of the hands would have been.”’ 
Men and won»n generally have no time to grow like this. They 
are chained for life to the car of labour, and there is no respite for 
them from continuous toil until their energies begin to fail, when 
they are ruthlessly pushed aside to make room for younger men and 
women. Then, when their time for growing as well as for working 
is past, they may sit and sun themselves in the workhouse-yard — a. 
poor, belated, senile travesty of Thoreau's joyous and virile freedom. 
Simplicity of life is a grand thing, and there is a deep wisdom in 
Thoreau’s Walden which both rich and poor would do well to“lay 
to heart ; but, after all, the free, unfettered, semi-savage life which 
Thoroau lived is only possible to individuals here and there. For 
the bulk of mankind it is obviously impracticable. Had fifty men 
joined Thoreau in Walden Woods half the charm and independence 
of his life would have been gone, and he would probably have been 
compelled to. seek newer and wilder solitudes in order to preserve 
his ideal. Still, a noble simplicity of life should be our aim, and 
there can be no iioubt that with the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and communication now at our disposal, we ought to be able 
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to provide for all material needs with at least half the labour 
which is now expended on these ends. Needless complexity of 
life, the maintenance of. the unproductive classes, wasteful habits, 
and the strife of competition are the main causes operating to bind 
* the masses of mankind to a life of ceaseless toil. 

The ideal of society which Socialism presents is, perhaps, the 
sanest that has yet been laid before us. To substitute brotherly 
co-operation for fierce and never-ending competition; to set our- 
selves as a nation the task of developing and utilising to their fullest 
extent the resources of our country ; and, in place of the suicidal 
strife between capital and labour, to attempt to put in practice the 
beautiful • principle : “ From every one according to his capacity, to 
every one according to his needs ” — would not this be to realise, as 
far as may be possible, the ancient dream of a heaven upon earth ? 
Socialism may, or may not, be wise and practicable, but, at any rate, 
we ought to give it a full and impartial hearing, and get rid of the 
notion, still widely prevalent, that it is in any sense fairly summarised 
in Ebenezer Elliott’s famous lines : 

“ What is a Communist ? One who liath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Idler OT- bungler, or both, ho is willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.” 

A social ideal which has had for its apostles men like Plato, like 
Sir Thomas More, like Saint Simon, like Robert Owen, like Karl 
Marx, like William Morris, and which was in some degree the social 
ideal of apostolic Christianity, cannot be dismissed, even by a Corn- 
Law rhymer, in four lines of contemptuous and untruthful verse. 
The Socialism which would attain its ends by violent revolution is 
foolish and impossible, but the Socialism which dreams of trans- 
forming the world by just and equitable means — by the slow and 
orderly processes of evolution— deserves at least our careful 
consideration. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there are forces at work 
in the world which, should they prevail, would inaugurate a social 
order differing both from the present system and from Socialism — a 
social order having for its basis self-sacrifice, non-resistance, humility, 
and love, cobpled with extreme simplicity of life. I refer to such 
forces as the teachings and example of Tolstoi', of the Theosophists, 
of Buddha, and of Jesus Christ as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 
It is true that as yet these are but as voices crying in the wilderness, 
unheeded by the hurrying world. Yet, in the determination of the 
future social order, they may well count for more than at present 
seems {>robable. For they appeal with great power to ttie impulse 
towards self-sacrifice which lies deep in many human souls. No 
one can more than dimly forecast the order of society which may be 
founded as the result of the triumph of these teachingB. Possibly 
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some form of Socialism might be adopted as the highest form of 
society which a rej;enerated humanity could conceipe. But it is 
vain to speculate on a condi^on of things, which may never arise. 

It seems to me that ouV general duty in relation to these deep 
social problems is very clear. Preserving an open mind, we ought 
to accept and support every measure which seems likely to promote 
the well-being of the community, whether such measure come from 
Conservatives or from Socialists. Amongst our aims should be a 
moderate simplicity of life, a lessening of the burden of toil which 
falls on the bulk of the people, •an inci;ease in the hours of leisure, a 
raismg of the standards of comfort, education, and refinement. 
What the future may have in store for the world the furore only 
can reveal. But we may each do our part in rendering the possi- 
bilities for the future as bright and hopeful as it may be within the 
power of humanity to make them. We may each do something, 
however little, towards the realisation of that Golden Age of which 
both sages and poets have dreamed. 


W. B. Columbine. 



CBUISING ON THE FRENCH tRBATT 
i SHORE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Pkople l)^ve read the hackneyed arguments and historic pros and 
cons of the French Treaty Shore dispute in Newfoundland, until they 
almost forget that the lives of a loyal British population of more 
than twelve thousand souls are now dependent on the immediate 
righting of a very ancient and very grievous wrong. To realise 
what an Imperial policy of laissez-faire and evasion daring two 
centuries means to Newfoundland hshormen, one must personally 
visit the French 'I'reaty Shore and witness the terrible distress exist- 
ing there. A cruise to the settlements, made on the coastal mail 
boat in the wake of the Royal Commissioners’ ship, the Fiona, 
brought me face to face, not with theoretical disputations, but with 
actual suffering and awful evils. Without raising a hand to remedy 
the grievances of settlers on the French Treaty Shore, it has been an 
easy matter for politicians and historians to sit comfortably at home 
discussing whether the fishing privileges bartered to France were 
exclusive, barring the native-born from his own territory, or only 
concurrent, permitting both French and Newfoundlanders on the 
same areas. While diplomats were wrangling, the subjects of 
diplomacy were being reduced to helpless pauperism and subjected 
to untold wrongs. The facts of the present and the state of British 
settlers on the French Treaty Shore, rather than the facts of the 
past and the interpretation of ambiguous international compacts, 
must be studied to understand the old dispute as a living issue of 
to-day. This has been the course of the Royal Commission, and the 
results of a trip, permitting only very cursory observations, have 
impelled a responsible Minister of the Crown to declare that existing 
conditions can no longer be endured. 

The French Treaty Shore begins, roughly speaking, half-way up 
the east coast of Newfoundland at Cape St. John, ahd extends 
around the northern apex of the island bordering Belle Isle Strait, 
and down the whole length of the west shore to Cape Bay, the 
south-western extremity. From the cape to the straits, the rocky 
coast is a lofty naked wall, towering straight up between sea and 
sky, and polished like chiselled masonry by the deebergs grinding 
southward. It is as if Nature bad cast np this giant rampart to 
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resist the fury of ice-drift and north-east gale. Here and there are 
chasms in the wall/ and great rocky arms are flung out from the 
mainland in all sorts of fapffcastic shapea Almost hidden behind 
the perpendicular cleavages are the lagoons where the fishing ham- 
lets cluster. More isolated, lonely places could not be imagined. 
The cabins huddje close to the water's margin, or stick like toys on 
a peg to the bare steep cliff’. The rocks, rising on every side, for- 
bid access to the unknown and unexplored interior. Except for a 
stunted growth of moss and trees, whose roots grip the very fissu'tes 
of rock, not a vestige of green appears against the granite wall. 
The fringe of the inland forest supplies the denizens — livyens or 
hens — with fuel ; but there is no provender for stock, and genera- 
tions of the people have never seen cattle. A cow would be regarded 
with much the same awe that a hippopotamus might cause ; and 
there is neither path nor pasturage for a horse. The J^igzag trails, 
marking the bare rock, are little used. The sea is the fishermen’s 
highway, and when he wishes to pay a friendly visit across the 
lagoon, punt or dory is unmoored. During five months of the year 
ice-drift blocks all harbours on the Treaty Shore, and it is in this 
season, when the settlers are cut off from all aid, that the year’s 
supplies are at lowest ebb. Except on the Grand Banks and off 
The Labrador — as that part of the peninsula under Newfoundland’s 
control is designated in distinction to the territory under Canadian 
jurisdiction — the cod-fisheries of Newfoundland have everywhere 
been a deplorable failure for the past ten years. The catch from 
the shore fisheries have yearly become poorer ; but south of the 
Treaty Shore mining, lumbering, and other industries incident to a 
country whose natural resources have lain fallow for three hundred 
years have been developed, and compensate for the depletion of the 
cod areas. As great wealth of minerals and timber is to be found 
north of Cape John as south ; but the Imperial Government has 
conformed to a French interpretation of treaties and forbidden 
mining and other activities on the Treaty Shore. The livyens hre 
compelled to look to the fisheries alone for subsistence ; and in no 
part of Newfoundland are the fisheries poorer. Last summer-many 
fishermen on the disputed coast took less than eight quintals of cod 
— 112 lbs. — which “ the planter,” or local outfitting inerchimt^ 
values at two dollars a quintal. For six toilsome, hazardous months 
the fishermfkn has plied the lines from midnight to sunset of the 
following day, going to the cod-banks in May, when the ice clears, 
and remaining till October, when clothes and nets stiffened in the 
freezing spray. And fifteen or sixteen dollars’ worth of cod is his 
sole reward. , With this princely amount he must accomplish 
wonders. If he would remain in the good graces of the planter,’^ 
60 that supplies for the next season can be obtained, he must make 
a pretence of paying off some of the accumulated debts of former 
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years. He must pay for provisions advanced for the season just 
past, for “ the planter ” has, first claim on the catch. If, after all 
this bartering, there is still some value (t^o the fisherman's credit, the 
infinitesimal remnant must support himself and his family for a 
whole year. 

^ These are the impossibilities which the Treaty Shore dispute 
places on settlers. What arc the results ? Almost every fisherman 
is hopeles sly ia debt to ‘‘ the planter from the day he makes a 
first trip on his own account. The traders ave shutting down on 
the truck ” or bartering syjftem. The fisherman must present cod 
at the store or go without necessary provisions and clothing. As 
his catclf barely suffices for food, ho stints himself by either giving 
up the cod for flour, molasses, and clothes, or keeping the fish and 
doing without change of diet and garment. When winter closed in 
on the flVoaty Shore, there w’ore families with less than a barrel of 
flour and only a few fagots of cod for six months' supplies. Men, 
women, and children have scarcely enough clothing to hide their 
nakedness. Coarse duck suits are worn till they literally fall away 
in tatters. Blankets, bedding, overcoats, and flannels are unknown * 
and undreamf'd-of luxuries. Livyena, who went to the Snook Arm 
whaling station, south of Cape John, did not understand when sent 
to the quarters of the factory hands the use of beds -and blankets. 
By trapping and deer-stalking in winter, and hunting seals in the 
spring, the fishermen add somewhat to the impoverished larder. 
The recently established whale factory has placed a new dainty on 
the livyens’ menu. Wliale steak may not tempt the epicure, but it 
is a dainty morsel for men whose diet consists of cod and that in 
scanty quantity. Last fall many Treaty Shore fishermen coasted 
down to the factory and helped themselves to a liberal supply of 
whale meat from the carcases floating in the harbour. The suffer- 
ing entailed from lack of nourishing food and warm clothing in a 
bitterly cold climate, >vhore ]iorth-east gales beat with unbroken fury 
from November to April, may better be imagined than described. 
Scjualor and distress are the prevailing conditions from Cape John 
to the straits. The Government of Newfoundland comes to the 
rescue of the Treaty Shore settlers, or several thousand people would 
dte of starvation in a single winter ; but State charity for twelve 
years has not encouraged industry and self-respect among the people. • 
It is easier to bask lazily on the rocks and to idle the summer away 
than to toil above the cod banks ; and who can blame the livyens 
for becoming paupers ? When charity's dole is behindhand, they 
pay frequent calls at the house of the most industrious and econo- 
mical man in the hamlet, and promptly billet themselves on his 
bounty till that good man must move away, or see all his possessions 
eaten up by hungry neighbours. One of the duiious features on 
the north-east coast is the entire absence of currency. Cod alone/ . 
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as Dr. Grenfell has said, is coin. Money is neither used nor seen, 
and bartering preyails more completely than it ever did between 
white man cand Indian. I 

Coachman's Cove is the ISrst English settlement on the Treaty 
Shore north of Cape John. ‘‘ The-hole-in-the-wall,” as sailors de- 
signate the harbours of the east coast, is sheltered from the ocei 
gales by great circular arms of rock, almost uniting where the sh] 
enters, and with an outpost, as it were, of treacherous-looking reefs. 
Schooners from The Labrador, fishermen’s dories, and little cockle- 
shell skiffs lie at rest on the lagoon. cThe stages, or low-roofed huts 
with pole floors, stand on piles above the water all around the shore. 
Behind are the flakes, or scaffoldings with an over-layer of branches, 
where the cod dry. Little dilapidated cottages, of only two or three 
apartments, and barely high enough for a man to stand upright, 
cling to the steep hillside or perch on some lofty ridge directly 
above the watery tumult, where the rocks bar out the ocean. 
Weather-beaten men in tattered attire, women in short ragged skirts 
and gaping patched jackets, and scantily clothed children, some 
barefooted, though it was raw October weather, and all thrashing 
their arms about and stamping to keep warm, crowd to the edge of 
the rickety, rotting wharf to watch the mail boat at anchor in the 
centre of the Jharbour. In a few weeks this boat will cut her way 
through the first ice and carry Government supplies to these people. 
Cases were reported of fishermen whose catch had not amounted to 
five quintals of cod, of families where the flour had all been used and 
“the planter" would give no more credit, and of men unable to 
obtain an advance for the season just passed, and who had spent the 
entire summer lying about their own harbour in enforced idleness. 
Unsuccessful in finding employment with any of the skippers going 
to The Labrador, and without credit to secure passage away from 
their own hamlet, the fishermen seem hopelessly situated. It may 
be asked what the settlement of the French Treaty Shore dispute 
could do for these people ? It would enable them to develop the 
natural resources of their country, and so to support themselves 
independent of the failing fisheries. 

All along the shore from Coachman’s Cove to Euglee, the next 
Newfoundland settlement, the deserted and dismantled fishing staticos 
or rooms " of the French may be seen. The treaties do not allow 
the French to winter on the island, and the huts are unroofed and 
the fiakes uncovered by the foreigners before leaving for home ports ; 
but the shore fisheries in this section of the colony have declined to 
such an extent that nearly all the French “ rooms " have been aban- 
doned finally. Only a few brigs come from Havre to fish in the 
waters between Cape John and the straits, and it is doubtful if the 
whole French fishing fleet in this region includes more than one 
hundred men, and Engine is one of the most desolate and poverty- 
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stricken of all the settlements. Here the people hsve been eking 
out an existence on Government support for the .past twelve years. 
The only families not in actual destitution were compelled to move 
away to save themselves from importunatb neighbotirs. Couch, north 
» of Englee, is the one bright spot on this coast. Everything in the 
hamlet — the neat, plain chapel, the trim stores, the neat whitewashed 
cots — wore an air of moderate prosperity. The sofe explanation is 
that the Cod ar^as around Cape Fox yet yield living returns to the 
fishermen# Poor:^r and more desolate-looking places than St. Anthony 
and Griguet, near the straifcs, could not be imagined. Winter 
closes in earlier here than at the other settlements and cuts the 
inhabitants ofiE from all possible aid. The only mitigating circum- 
stance in their hard lot is the short distance to Tht Labrador fisheries, 
where cod enough can be obtained to stave off actual starvation. 
These people are largely dependent on charity for all supplies except 
fi.di. Such are the conditions existing on the French Treaty Shore 
north of Cape John, that many public men in Newfoundland Vgree 
with Mr. ]\ T. McGrath, the well-informed editor of the Herald^ 
when he says : “ It would pay the Newfoundland Government to 
transport the whole population to better areas rather than continue 
this system of pauperising northern fishermen.” 

On the west coast a much better state of affixirs prevails. The 
climate is less rigorous. The ports are accessible all through the * 
winter. The fisheries yield good returns, and the lobster faotoriea 
afford employment during half the year. The new railroad skirte 
the coast from Font-au-Basque at the south, along St. George Bay 
and Bay of Islands, opening industries and giving employment to the 
fishermen. In spite of all this, the sinister influence of the French 
treaties is felt on the west coast. On complaint of the French that 
lobster-packing interfered with their fisheries, the British factories 
were restricted, the British now having g7 factories, employing 728 
men and 1 18 women, and annually packing 16,000 cases of lobsters. 
Though the treaties state explicitely that the French shall erect 
only temporary structures, they have 13 factories, employing 374 
men, and packing 7000 cases. In 1897 the French objected to the 
building of a wharf at Pont-au-Port, an(l not many years ago tho 
Imperial Government forbade mining in the same region. As 
late as last summer, terminal structures on Bay of Islands wero 
photographed by the French and forwarded to the home Govern- 
ment. 

The dispute between France and Newfoundland hinges on three 
treatiei — Utrecht, Paris, and Versailles. The Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 granted to the French fishing privileges along the shores of 
Newfoundland from Cape Bonavista on the oast, northward round 
Belle Isle Strait, and down the west coast 1;o Cape Riche. Only tem- 
porary buildings, necessary for the drying of cod, were permitted, and 
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the French were not to winter in the island. France has claimed 
that the privileges are exclusive. This the British Government has 
in theory combated, maintaining that the privileged were only con- 
current, allowing the Newfoundlander to fish on the same shore, pro- 
vided he did not interfere with the foreigner. But Britain has main- 
tained her contention only in theory, having repeatedly sanctioned the 
deportation of Newfoundlanders against whom the French complained, 
forbidden the construction of railroads, and ordered the discontinuance 
of mining. ^ , 

The Treaty of Paris in 1713 ceded in full sovereignty to France 
the islands of St. Pierre and Migiielon, off the south coast. This 
group is the rendezvous for all the smugglers of North^ America, 
entailing loss to the revenue of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and great annual expense to hold the illicit operations 
in check. The French were not to fortify the islands. They have 
•done so. They were to permit a British consul to reside there. Six 
years* ago a Newfoundland agent was driven from the town of St. 
Pierre. If these islands liad not been ceded, the decline of the shore 
fisheries would long ago have settled the dispute ; but 5000 French 
" reside in St. Pierre, and 10,000 fishormen annually come from Fi’ance 
and radiate from the islands to the Grand Banks of the south and 
lobster areas of the west. This is the fleet that perpetuates the old 
quarrel. These fishermen receive bounties from France equal to the 
market value of cod, and a royalty of 50 francs a year from the 
Council of St. Pierre. Thus the Frenchman can undersell his rival, 
demoralising the market for the Newfoundlander, and yet realise a 
profit. But the foreigner had to depend on the native fisherman for 
l)ait. The French are not equipfjed to take herring, squid, and 
caplin, the bait for cod, and cannot afford to waste part of a short 
season getting bait. Hence Newfoundland was able to counteract 
the effect of the bounties by passing tlio Bait Act of 1 S8G-7, which 
prohibited the sale of baif taken in any waters, except the Treaty 
Shore, to French fishermen. I'rance was not to be outdone, and put 
forward preposterous claims by virtue of the next treaty, Versailles, 
in 1783. To this treaty, after it had passed the House of Commons, 
there was appended a declaration guaranteeing that British subjects 
should not be permitted to interfere by competition with the French. 
The bounds of the Treaty Shore were changed from Cape Bonavista 
on the east to Cape John, and from Cape Riche, midway on the west, 
t3 Cape Ray at the south. So ignorant were Eoglieh statesmen of 
the regions they were bartering away that they mistook Cape Riche, 
half-way up the west coast, for Cape Ray, at the south, accepting in 
proof an old French map, and losing the richest strip of coast in the 
island, where there is a wealth of lead, coal, and petroleum. When 
the Bait Act wasueDforc^d, the interpretation of the Treaty of Yer- 
sailles was wondrously stretched. Lobster factories had been in 
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operation on the west coast for thirty years without interfering with 
the Srench ; bat, now, complaints were nfMe which led to the forcible 
closing of Britifli lobster factories by order of thh Imperial Govern- 
ment. By Imperial command, Newfoandianders on the French shore 
were compelled to sell bait at not more than a dollar a barrel. With 
this order in their favour, the French conld force the price down to 
twenty-five cents. The lobster embroglio resulted iif the iKod/m 
mverdi, which (1) legalised only those factories in existence on July 1, 
1891 ; (2) provided that a new factory could be opened only by joint 
permission of British and French admirals; (3) stipulated that a 
factory of one nation could not be opened without one of the other 
nation at the same time. The statute for enforcing the treaty terms 
expired m 1831, and the mndns uvcndi is only enforced by a New- 
foundland enactment passed at Imperial request. 

Three considerations emphasise the necessity for the immediate 
settlement of the Treaty Shore dispute: (1) the expiration of the 
local enactment by which Ihe treaties are enforced ; (2) the terrible 
distress of tho people on the Treaty Shore, which is yearly becoming 
more acute ; (3) the fact that the colony has Imrdened itself with a 
heavy debt for the purpose of constructing a railroad to develop th 
country’s resources, and that the development must not be retarded 
by obsolete treulies. 


A. C. Ladt. 
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THE FUTURE OP THE NIGER. 


Now that the questions in dispute between Great Britain and France 
with regard to territorial possessions on the lower Niger hare been 
virtnally settled by the boundary agreement of June 14, 1898, and 
a new more is about to be made by the transfer of the rights of the 
Boyal Niger Company to the Colonial Office, the time is opportune 
to examine what the Company has done for the development and 
civilisation of this important slice of Africa, and to take a look 
forward into the future. 

The territories administered by the Chartered Company hare 
"nierei' been clearly separated from the coast regions long known as 
the Oil Rivers and the countries recently added to the colony of 
Lagoa. On the coast the Royal Niger Company possesses only ^he 
portion of the delta between the Forcados River and the Nun, or 
main mouth of the Niger, the coast regions to the west and east 
being under entirely distinct administration as the Niger Coast 
Protectorate. This latter protectorate has been administered since 
1891 by the Foreign Office, with Old Calabar as the seat of govern- 
ment. The Oil Rivers have long been the scene of operations of 
British traders, who since the abolition of the slave trade have found 
a remunerative substitute in the exportation of palm-oil. 

The object of the Royal ^Niger Company was the development of 
the far interior, and, as these regions could be effectively approached 

means of the river, it was not thought necessary to give it'more 
than the main months of the Niger and the intervening portion of 
the delta, leaving individual traders, as before, to carry on their 
operations on the coast lands. The Company — then known as the 
National African Company — to which the charter wcs granted in 
1886, " differs in two particulars from the other existing British 
chartered companies (viz., the British North Borneo Company and 
the British South Africa Company), in that it both trades and ad- 
ministers, whereas the others devote all their attention to adminis- 
tration ; and that the Niger Company has to depend for its dividend 
entirely on trade profits, while the others pay their dividends out of 
revenue deriv^ ^m taxation in one form or another.” ' So writes 
Major Mockler-Rjnyman in a recently published volume on British • 
West Africa, which forms the first of three volnmOs on Imperial 
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Africa^ and contains a mass of information on the Nigei; and other 
British possessions, in West Africa. < 

It is not only the shareholders who have to thank the Company 
for its enterprise ; all must welcome a substantial addition to the. 
volume of British commerce. But for its action this enopnions 
territory of some half-million square miles, with a teemipg pdpyla- 
tion of millions, would doubtless have been absorbed Iby thq French 
and thus hav^ been practically closed to British trade. A great 
step Jbas been taken, too, in the civilisation of this part of Africa. 
The lower-lying regions, to thejaouth of Lokqja and the Benu6, are 
inhabited by pagan tribes with depraved superstitions and barbarous 
customs. These, the former possessors of the land, have been driven 
southward by the great wave of Moslem conquest coming from the 
north, which has practically appropriated the lands above the eighth 
parallel. 

The Moslem races, though a step higher in civilisation than the 
pagans, or “ fetish ” worshippers, have been largely instrumental in 
fostering and increasing the slave trade, which has long been the 
canker eating out the vitals of the dark continent.” It is hard to 
realise to what an enormous extent slavery has established its^’in 
these regions. The pagans, as a result of their frequent wars, 
reduced their captives to servitude ; and these wars and enslave- 
ments have been so frequent as to have become almost the normal 
state of affairs and to bo regarded by the unfortunate negro almost 
as a matter of course. It has been reserved for the Mohammedans, 
however, to practise slavery as a profession, organising slave-raids 
in the pagan countries, capturing the defenceless natives in large 
numbers, sending them off to toil in distant climes, and treating 
them not only as chattels but as a convenient and easily convertible 
currency in a country which has not yet learned the advantages of a 
coinage. Major Mockler -Ferryman gives some particulars of this 
traffic in human flesh and the circumstances which have given rise 
to it. The Rev. C. II. Robinson has told us that half the popula- 
tion of Kano, which may bo regarded as the commercial capital of 
the central Sudan, are slaves. (A French traveller, Colonel Monteil, 
states that the free population of that town is less than one-fifth 4pf 
its toj^al population.) Every town of any size thoughout the Uausa 
States possesses its slave market, and the tribute payable by the 
smaller towns^ to the larger and by the larger to Sokoto consists 
mainly of slaves. Another French traveller, Commandant TouteCj 
emphasises the evils of slave-raiding when he says ^ that probably 
two-thirds of the population are killed at the time of the raid and 
two-thirds of those captured perish during the march, so that out of 
a hundred probably eighty-nine are killed to provide eleven slaves. 
Against this great evil the Royal Niger Company has resolutely 
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set itself to find a remedy. To put down such an ingrained custom 
at a stroke was of course impossible, but much could be done by the 
protection of those tribes which had placed themselves under the 
rule of the Company antf *by stopping the importation of firearms 
into {jhe interior. The Company has steadily refused to supply 
soipe' of the Mohammedan Emirs with rifles or other weapons of 
precision, and has now and again resorted to more forcible measures. 

In May, 1896, for instance, the Igaras, who dwqll on the. east 
bank of the river below Lokoja, with Ida as their capital, were made 
to feel the weight of the Company’s, power in defending a friendly 
tribe from their attacks. Some three years before, the Basa-Bonn 
tribe, inhabiting a beautiful and fertile district among the hills on 
the west bank of the river, had applied to the Company for protection 
against the Igaras, who were threatening to attack and raid their 
country. This protection was promised, and the Igaras were strongly 
warned. The latter contented themselves with threats until 189G, 
when, in combination with the large tribe of the Akpotos, whom 
they had partly conquered and coerced, preparations were made to 
attack the Basa-Bonus with a view to enslave them. On learning 
of' Ibis movement the Company immediately sent a small force under 
two Eilropean oflScers to assure the Basa-Bonu people of the promised 
protection. These officers also visited the principal chiefs among 
the Igaras and Akpotos and plainly told them what the consequence 
of any attempt at raiding would be. Every effort, in fact, was 
made to induce them to abandon the raid, but without efiect, * Tho 
Igaras and their allies advanced to attack Gen do, the principal town 
of the Basa-Bonus, but, with the assistance of the English, were 
driven back with great loss. They soon realised that it was useless 
to contend against the British guns, and gave in their submission.* 

It was in pursuance of tho same policy that in the beginning of 
1897 operations were carried on against the kingdom of Nup^*, a 
full account of w^hich is given in Major Mocbler- Ferry man’s book. 
After the conclusion of this and the Ilorin expedition, the Gtovernor 
(Sir George Goldie) visited Ida to warn the king that the slave- 
raiding and brigandage carried^ on by his son Arku could no longer 
b%tolerated. As the king fled inland rather than attend the inter- 
view a fine was imposed. Arku, however, did not accompany his 
father on his return to Ida, but, defying his authority, took to tho 
hills with the young bloods of Igara, and harried the Akpoto tribes, 
carrying ofi* their women and children and burning their villages. 

It was reported to the Company that large regions were being 
devastated, and Major Arnold was, in November, 1897, despatched 
with a force of the Boyal Niger Constabulary to reduce the Igara 
prince to obedience. His stronghold at Kiffi was attacked, and 
after a hot engagement the place was ce^ptured and burnt, Arku 
» The lima, Jaly 18, 1896, p. 7. < . 
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himself escaping into the dense bush.^ Daring 1898, too, similar 
operations were reported against the Was6 slaye-raid^s ih the south 
of the Benu6,* and against the Emirs of Lapai and* Argeyes, “ tribu- 
tary princes of Sokoto.”® None of thesei names appears in Major 
Mockler-Perryman’s book. - 

A seal was set to this series of campaigns by a decree issued by^ 
Sir George Taubman Goldie, on behalf of the Company, o£i March ^6, 
1897, abolishing the legal status of slavery throughout the territori^ 
administered by the Company,'* an example which might well have 
been followed by our British Government in regard to Zanzibar^ 
where slavery is still legal under the British flag. (On this latter 
subject it may be excusable here to draw attention to an appeal 
recently issued from the ofiice of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, 55, New Broad Street, London, E.C.) 

The overthrow of the slave-traders of Bida does not seem to 
have been thoroughly effective. It has recently been reported® that 
the Emir, who was deposed by Sir George Goldie, has returned to 
his capital and regained his old ascendency, and the man whom the 
Company had put in his place is but a puppet in the hands of the 
old Emir. Slave-raids throughout Nupe are said to be as frecjuenfe--' 
as ever, and the decree abolishing slavery is totally disregarded, 
never, indeed, having been noticed. It has been a paper proclama- 
tion, and nothing more. There is no British resident, or represen- 
tative of the Niger Company, at Bida, and matter's are just as they 
were before the Nupo campaign was organised. 

Another tvil against which vigorous measures have been taken, 
not only by the Chartered Company but by the authorities of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, is that of human sacrifices, which have 
been customary throughout a wide region extending from the Oil 
Rivers to Ashanti and Sierra Leone, and are so sanctified by long 
use among the negroes that they form an essential part of their 
religion. Major Mockler-Ferryman tells how in the Niger delta 
twins are destroyed (being regarded as unlucky), as are children 
who cut their upper teeth first, and how victims are sacrificed at 
funerals and — as with Abraham and Isaac of old — offered up as 
sacrifices to the gods. The slaughter of slaves at the funeral of a 
chief is dictated by religious motives as real to these ignorant 
blac& as is Christianity to the orthodox Englishman, it being their 
belief that tlje spirit of the wife or slave will thus accompany the 
chief to the after-world. ' « 

At Asaba, the headquarters of the Niger government, it was till 

1888 customary for the aspirant to the chieftainship to kill at least 

* 

^ Renter's telegrams the Daily Chronide and other papers, NoveipbeT 16, 17,'and 
24, 1897. ^ The Daily Chronicle^ November 16, 1898, p. 6. 

® The Anti-Slavery Beporter, 1898, p. 192, 

* Reuter’s telegrams in the Times, &o., March 11, 1897.* The Anti-Slavery Beperter, 
1897, pp. 22, 188. ' ^ The Daily Chronide^ December 29, 1898, p. 6. 
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two haman beings as a sacrifice; and at the funeral of a chief 
not less than three slaves had to be ofiered up before the corpse 
could be interred. In a certain part of the town was the ju-ju 
grove, where human sacrifices took place, and where the skulls of 
the victims were left to bleach ; and not far away was a large sacred 
tree which had witnessed the death of^ many a slave, slain to 
accompany his master on his last journey. In 1888, however, a 
*palaver was held with the chiefs, and they were enjoined not to 
offer slaves at the pending funeral of a chief. The injunction fell 
on unwilling ears ; the three slaves were sacrijlced, and the natives 
finished by attacking the factory of the whites. Eetribution 
naturally followed ; every temple, ju-ju house, and idol were destroyed, 
and the chiefs, thoroughly cowed, sued for peace and swore to 
abandon human sacrifices for ever.' 

So in the Coast Protectorate the natives would not give up their 
cruel customs without a struggle. At Okrika, about twenty miles 
from Bonny, the people are confirmed cannibals, eating all captives 
of war, and have on several occasions been convicted and punished 
for this. In 1887 they were fined £200 for killing and eating 
IfijO members of a neighbouring tribe, and in 1802 a number of 
Oknk^ns were tried for cannibalism and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude.^ It was only on a display of force and the threat to demolish 
their town that the chiefs surrendered their king, who was at the 
head of the ju-ju, or human sacrifice party, and promised to give up 
cannibalism and human sacrifices of every kind. Even after this 
the Okrikans manifested their opposition to reform by Thirning down 
the mission house and causing the missionaries to flee.^ At Kwa 
Ebo, a little further to the eastward, during the same year, Vice- 
Consul Bed well was personally assaulted whilst, endeavouring to 
prevent the sacrifice of some people.** 

In the Okoyon country (Cross Eiver), too, a display of arms was 
necessary to put a stop to human sacrifices.^ Consul-General Sir 
Balph Moor has done efifective service in persuading the chiefs to ' 
give up these objectionable customs. In a “palaver” with the 
chiefs at Brass, the latter, through their interpreter, said they would 
not sacrifice any more human beings. Their dealings with the 
white men had shown them that such acts were wroi^g ; they wanted 
to have good trade and to live peacefully.''' The cruelties carried on 
at the city of Benin, on the other side of the delta, before the 
expedition of 1897, are a matter of notoriety. An equally dark 
spot is Bendi, a large trade centre some hundred miles Inland from 

i Capt. Mockler-Ferrjmao, Up the JV%er, 1892, pp. 27-29. 

* Ibid, Imperial Africa^ i. p. 306. 

^ The IWne/i 1896, June 8, p. 8 ; July 6, p. 12 ; July 24, p. 9 ; September 8, p. 3 ; 
1807, JaDuai 7 7, p. 8 ; January 20, p. 5 ; February 24, p. 9 ; March 2, p. 10. 

^ Ibid, 1898, Oc^ber 16, p. 4 ; October 26, p. 7. 

* Mockler-Ferrymao, Imperial Africa^ i. p. 308. 

^ The Dady Chronicle, Kovember 8, 1897. 
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Bonny, which has had the reputation of being the chief town of the 
“long ju-ju” country, where the supreme ju-ju court is held.' This 
place was visited in December 1896 — foil |the first time by Euro- 
peans — by Major Leonard and Mr. F. James, whose reception was 
vbry satisfactory^ and who seem to have favourably impressed the 
Bendi people.* • • • 

Great care is required in bringing about a^cessation of these cruel 
customs without incurring the enmity of the natives ; and in this 
work* the missionaries are rendering effective aid. Miss Slessor, 
who has worked for twenty-two* years in the United Presbyterian 
mission at Old Calabar, has saved the lives of fifty-one twins, who 
would have teen put to death in the belief that they were the result 
of withcraft and devilry. When the twins are born, she says^ they 
are at once taken from the mother, and if no one intercedes, they 
are taken by the feet and head, and have their backs broken across 
a native woman’s knee, in the same way as one would break a stick. 
The bodies are then placed in an earthenware receptacle and taken 
to the bush, where tliey are devoured by flies or other animals. 
Sometimes the little victims are put in these receptacles alivej^.andL, 
are then eaten alive in the same way. The mother becoig^^i an 
outcast. If she does not at once take her own life, she has to flee 
to the bush. If she ventures near the town or village, she must see 
that she does not remain on the path when any other native is 
coming. Her presence, according to their superstition, would defile 
the place for, others. She must not drink from the same spring, 
must not touch anything oven belonging to her own relations, and 
there is little cause for wonder that she takes away a life which has 
become a living death.* 

Writing only a month or so ago from Akure on the Niger, Mr. 
T. A. J. Ogunbiye, of the Church Missionary Society, says : “ All 
the detestable enormities of Benin are practised here — human sacri- 
fices to the devil or other tribal gods, crucifixion, immolations at 
burials^ infanticide of twins, and so on.” The crucifixion tree is 
close to the church he has built, but the presence of the missionaries 
seems to have stopped the offering up of victims since 1897. As 
for the murder of twins, Mr. Ogunbiye visited a grove some months 
ago in* which there were three hundred pots containing the remains 
of twin children, smothered a few hours after their birth 

To return to the territory of the Royal Niger Company. To the 
west of the Niger, the Ibuza tribe, inhabiting the district between 
Asaba and Benin, is said to have been the last to practise human 
sacrificial rites. Hundreds of victims annually were butchered in 

1 Mookler-Fenyman, Imperial Africa, i, p. 393. 

3 neuter's telegrams iu the Timefi, &o.p January 26 November 5, 1897 ; 
AntuSlavery Reporter, 1897, p. 216. Jmirnol of the Mandheiter Geographical Societg 
(1898) 190-207 ; Noi/ee of a fourney to Bendi by Major Leonard. 

^ The i)aily Chronicle, December 5, 1898, p. 6. * Ibid. De&mber ^^1898, p. 3. 
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this way, land according to the traditions of the tribe no one conld 
become a chief nhtil he had with his own hand killed two slaves ; 
and all the able men wereichiefs. The tribe had of late been very 
aggressive, killing people within a few miles of Asaba, the head- 
quarters of the Company. Ia January 1898 Major Festing was sene 
against them with 300 Hausas, and inflicted a defeat on them, after 
which they were willing to come to terms and agree to the abolition 
of human sacrifices and the opening up of the country to trade and 
missionaries.* But in October last they sacked the lllah mission 
and attacked the Company’s station, which led to farther fighting 
before they were subdued.^ 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the dual capacity of the Company 
as an administrative authority and a trading body should bring it 
into collision with the interests of independent traders, esp^ially 
when it has diverted trade from other exits on the coast. The 
European traders of New Calabar and other Oil Bivers employ as 
middlemen the chiefs of the country. In the old days of the slave- 
trade these middlemen supplied slaves to the Europeans, and on the 

iflition of that traffic they commenced to trade in palm-oil, which 
they^ing down from the interior in canoes. But the Company, coming 
in behind, intercepted this produce and imposed dnties on its export, 
which led to disputes with the Oil Eivers merchants.* It was such 
questions as this that led to the mission of Major (now Sir Claude) 
Macdonald, in 1889, whose journey IMajor Mockler-Ferryman has 
narrated, though he shows a diplomatic reticence as to the results of 
the inquiries then made. Major Macdonald ascended the BenuO 
beyond Yola and the Niger to Babba, and bad interviews with many 
of the emirs, kings, and chiefs up the rivers and in the delta. His 
report has never been published, perhaps because it is too unfavour- 
able to the practices of the Company. It is not improbable, 
however, that it had considerable weight with the Government in 
pre^nting the threatened extension of the Company’s control over 
the Oil Bivers. , 

The native chiefs of Brass have long been incensed against the 
tapping of their trade in the interior by way of the main river, and 
on several occasions they brought their grievances before the British 
authorities, and, obtaining no redress, resorted to every mews of 
evading the exactions of the Company. Brushes with the Company’s 
officials only served to intensify their hatred, and in January 1895 
they made a combined attack on Akassa, the main depdt of the Com- 
pany, near the month. With a force of about 2000 men 
they overpowered the ofBcials and sacked the place, slanghteriDg or 
taking prisetaers the native servants. Of those carried off forty-three 

1 Better’s telenams in tlfe &c., January 14, February 7 k 21, May 17, 1898. 

® The Daily Oaronic^^ovcmber 12, 23, & 25, 1898. * 

f Mockler-^nyman, Vp tlie Mger, p. 241. 
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were publicly executed and then eaten by the frenzied savages.^ A 
graphic account of the raid on Akassa is given by Mr. Harold 
Bindlosa in his recently published volume, In the Niger Country 

• i 

“ What happened at Nimbe,’* he writes, “ is chiefly known from the tale 

some young ghUdren, fourteen in number, I believe, taken prisoners 
4ind afterwards returned by the tribesm*en from Nimbe, with a message 
which, I was informed, was translated at Akassa as follows : ‘ Their flesh 
is nob sweet so young.* This is, perhaps, the only redeeming incident 
^ibout the whole affair, and it seems curious that the raiders should have 
takefl the trouble to send tlieni back, instead of either murdering them or 
retaining them as slaved. These cliildren, sent by the Chartered Company, 
went back with me to their homes in Liberia some little time afterwards, 
and they unhesitatingly declared that all the other prisoners Were cooked 
iind eaten ifi Nimbe town in the carnival that followed.** 

A punitive expedition was speedily sent against Nimbe, and later 
in the year Sir John Kirk was sent out by the home Government 
and peace was patched up. Only for a time, however. English and 
native traders were much dissatisfied that nothing was done to 
remedy the grievances,^ and when at last Sir E. Moor explained to 
them the terms arrived at with the Company, the king refused to 
accept them, and was accordingly outlawed,'* and matters remeiued 
in the same unsettled condition.® 

On the other side the relations of the Company have not been 
altogether smooth with the Government of Lagos. No boundary 
had been agreed upon between the two, and it looked very much as 
if both had in view the absorption of Ilorin, which formed part of 
the Lagos hinterland, whilst it also lay in the basin of the Niger. 
Sir G. T. Carter had been steadily advancing the authority of Lagos 
in this direction, and so long ago as 1803 a railway was projected 
to tap the trade of the middle Niger. But Sir George Goldie's suc- 
cessful expedition to Ilorin in 1897 established the Company's control 
over that district, and from that time the Company seems to have 
been using its opportunities to induce the Ilorin caravans to abandon 
the Lagos trade roads and sell their produce instead at the n^est 
of the Company's stations, thus, in fact, diverting the trade to the 
Niger route. This action has naturally caused great indignation 
amongst the merchants of Lagos, as the trade with Ilorin, at one 
tima very large, is practically extinct.® 

These circumstances show the incompatibility of the trading and 
administrative powers being in the same hands. In this respect, ^ 
and doubtless partly from this cause, a change is even now taking 
place, and the administration of the protectorate is being transferred 
to the Colonial Ofiice. Already Akassa has been handed over, and 

^ Mockler-Ferryman, Imperial Africa^ i. pp. 299-303 ; Blacjiioeod's Magajuiiie^ 
April 1898, p. 462 ; Parliamentary Papers (1896), Africa No. 3, Sir J. Kirk's Report. 

- W. Blai^wood & Sons, 1898. ^ ^ The Timesy 19, 1896, p* 10- 

* lUd. April 6, ? e ; April 20, 5 e, 1896. ® The Daily News, Kovembeir 1897. 

The Daily Chronkky February 1, 1898. 
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Colonel Lagard has been busy at Lokoja organising a force of Hausa 
soldiers. For the transfer of its rights the Company receives tho 
good round sum of £750,000, besides, it is said, £140,000 for tho 
permanent plant, warehouiSds, &c., at Akassa, and further considera- 
tion for certain leasehold rights acquired by the Company on tho^ 
banks of the river. At the satlie time the Coast Protectorate, which 
has hitherto been administered under the Foreign Office, is also being^ 
transferred to the Colonial Office. This is as it should be. A 
glance at the map will show that these territories shoi^d be united 
under one government, and it is a qi^estion whr>tber it would not be 
to the advantage of all that Lagos should be united with them, thus 
forming one compact, though doubtless very extensiv;e, govern* 
ment. 

A recently reported action of the Company in connection with 
this transfer of authority seems to demand some explanation. The 
policy of preventing the importation of arms has been already alluded 
to ; and in regard to another unquestionable evil — the importation 
of alcoholic spirits — the Company claims to have acted a philan- 
thropic part, placing a heavy duty on the spirits, and thus reducing 
“TteKjuantity imported. In 181)0 it went further, prohibiting alto- 
gethevShe importation of spirituous liquors into any place north of 
7°, and putting an almost prohibitive duty on their importation into 
the delta countries. A few months ago, however, it was reno»*ted 
that the Company was importing large quantities of Hamburg gin — 
perhaps in view of evading the duties under the new rigimc. 
Hundreds of tons of filthy German spirit were sent out. Nor i& 
this all. Seventy- five tons of gunpowder — some say twice that 
quantity — were also sent out for native consumption. The importa- 
tion of spirits is a crying evil and is answerable for much of the 
degradation of the natives of the coast. I)y bringing the whole of 
the coast, from Hadagry to the Cross River, under one government 
some more effective step might be taken in remedying this evil, 
though, at the same time, it is desirable to get the French and 
German Governments to agree that the spirits shall not be introduced 
into our territories from their possessions. 

As to the future commercial prospects of this thickly populated 
region there can be no question. The central Sudan is probably 
the richest part of tropical Africa, and, even yet, little more than 
the outskirts have been touched by the trader ; the enormous wealth 
of Hausaland — a tract of country whose soil is remarkable for its 
fertility, and whose teeming population is proveifbial for its intelli- 
gence and industry — remains to be opened up.^ 

Believed from its administrative duties, the Company will be able 
to concentrate' its attention on opening up the interior to trade. 
As ibp Bev. G. H. Robinson, one of the greAest authorities on 

e 

1 Mockler-Ferryman, In^eridl Africa^ i. 270. 
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Hansalfuid, Has pointed oat,' three reqoisites are essential to the 
derebpment of t^ country : the provision of a.better current^, the 
improvement of transport, and the abolition of 8lave*raiding. Pro- 
bably in no other part of tropical Afrifca would a railway be more 
efficient than would one connecting the great commercial city of 
Kano with the navigable waters of 'the Niger.' . , 

Of the fever-belt of the coast region a graphic descriptipn — almost 
Zolaesqne in its vivid colouring of the repnlsiveness of those swamps 
^and quagmires — is given by Mr. Harold Bindloss in his book, In the 
Niger Country. ‘'All the way from Lekki lagoon, which is connected 
with that of Lagos, to the month of the Old Calabar river,” he 
writes ^p. 70), “ there lies a waste, some 400 miles in length, of 
festering mud and slime, out of which the leather-leaved mangroves 
grow. Through this desolation of rottenness the waters of the Niger 
find their way by many channels to the sea.” It is this fast-growing, 
fast-rotting mangrove which forms promontt>ries and islands by 
gathering the mud and in process of time binding it into land. 
Under its pestilent shade “ a native who knew the way could travel 
from Lagos to Calabar, through leagues of intersecting channels, 
without ever venturing out into the broad light of day ”^p. 140). 
Behind this unhealthy and death-dealing region, however, is a pro- 
ductive country which exports large quantities of palm-oil, where 
' v-e^on crows wild, where coflee may be easily cultivated, and where 
there are great forests of mahogany lying idle through dearth of 
hands to work them. But more important than all, says Mr. Bind- 
loss, is rubber, which is probably destined shortly to become more 
valuable than the present staple, palm-oil. 

Fkedk. a. Edwards, r.E.6.S. 

^ The Geographical Journal^ viii. (1896) p. 205. ® Ibid, p. 499 
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. OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW. 

ITS* OBLIGATIONS AND ITS LIMITS. 


A F£W years ago a specially strong party move was made ^'against 
Liberalism as a force friendly to disloyalty and disorder. The 
opponents of Liberals did their best to pictnre them, to a scandalised 
country, as unfriendly to law and order ” ; and, in fact, as never 
truly happy but when they are breaking the law or abetting a row. 
As a bit of party tactics it was not bad, considering that so many of 
us have short memories and long ears — or, let us say, lack historical 
accur^ and the advantages of philosophical habits. 

Butthid kind of shot at the men of progress is as old as Cain 
and Abel. Every militant Kadical has been regarded as a rebel, 
and every advanced reformer has had to find himself occasionally in 
queer company, and mixed up with queer proceedings. ' 

little reflection will serve to show any one that it is inevitable. It 
must needs be that the reformers and the active rebellers against 
bad laws will be at times found in the same camp. In the first 
place the reformer sides with the oppressed, and the oppressed are 
apt to be in conflict with the law. In such circumstances the 
reformer will « be slow to denounce that which really may be only 
blow for blow. Then he also is himself in conflict with bad laws ; 
and conflict with law, however constitutionally carried on, is easily 
classified with rebellion, or, at all events, with a tendency to “ pick 
and choose the laws you will and will not obey.” And, finally, the 
reformer inevitably comes into collision, of one kind or another, with 
the people in possession ; and the people in possession are usually or 
always the people who back up existing laws, especially when they 
have become one-sided, for, in such a case, the laws back u{) 

‘ tluiri. 

In this way, quite naturally and inevitably, the reformer is almost 
sure to lay himself open to the charge of being opposed to law 
and order.” ^ And yet it is perfectly clear that he may, in his way, 
be specially the maintainer of law and order ” ; and the measure 

More than twenty years ago John Knskin said: ** It has become Imj^ssible to 
^ve due support to the cause of order without seeming to countenance injury ; and 
impossible to plead justly the claims of sorrow without seeming to plead,also for those 
cf license.” 
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of his revolt may only be the measnre of his love of jnstice, and of 
his longing to make righteonsness dominant • At the heart of him 
he may be supremely law-abiding ; and his challenge to the law may 
only mean that the law itself has become lawless. If he would 
avoid the fate of the misunderstood, he has only one course open to 
him. He must cease to care so mucli about lig^t and wrong ; he 
must cease to he a reformer ; he must consider only himself ; he 
must play for safety ; he must serve the great god, Number One. 

But, to tell the honest truth, modem Liberals and Badicals are 
not altogether fr^e from Marne. They have been too apt to ** live 
from hand to mouth ” in this matter, having never settled with 
themsMves what they actually do mean by obedience to the law, and 
on what ground they can ever countenance resistance to it. In the 
meantime, on the Conservative side, there is being emitted a constant 
stream of cant, while, on the Liberal side, there is manifestly a great 
deal of confusion and haze. 

Very few Liberals, at present, seem able or willing to get down 
to “ pan rook ” on this business. The vast majority either have no 
fixed ideas as to the real basis and sanction of law, or still talk the 
sheerest nonsense abqut it as a kind of fetish — a something per- 
manent and self-existent, with sanctities and sanction^ of its own. 
Why not frankly admit that what we call law is not the supreme 
aut^'”’'''y,at all? The supreme authority resides with those who 
make law what it is for the time being. What is law? The 
question has really only lately got within the range of rational reply. 
Not so very long ago law was simply the expression of the ruler’s 
will, or of the will of a ruling gang, or of a ruling class — as, indeed, 
it is to this day in Bussia, or Ireland. It is a modern discovery that 
law has its abiding foundations only in the nation’s will, and that, 
therefore, the nation is supreme ; circumstances being perfectly con- 
ceivable which would justify individuals in regarding law (or royalty) 
as something to be challenged or even defied. It is a somewhat 
startling, and perhaps a somewhat dangerous, proposition; but let 
us see what there is to say for it. It will be curious if we find the 
best justification for it where we find the grounds for insisting on 
the obligations of ol>cdicnce to the law. 

* In arguing this question we are about to set up a parallel which 
will make it very difficult to stand our ground before the average. 
British Philistine — or saint ; for we are going to bracket morality 
with law, and still to argue that it is not supreme. Law, we have 
said, is the expression for the moment of somebody’s will, or of the 
wil^ of a number of people. It may, therefore, be one thing to-day 
and quite another thing to-morrow. In one age law may order 
everybody to go on Sunday to church in, another age it may assist 
demonstra||ors to hold public meetings on Snnd&y in a park. So, in 
relation to morality, it may be perfectly morid in one age for holy 
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patriandis to practise liberal bigamy, while in another age it may be 
grossly immoral for even a bisbop to experiment in that direction at 
Why ? At the back of laws which change there may always 
be an ideal law that may be regarded as permanent, jnst as, at the 
back of all varying standards of morality, there may always be an 
imagin^le ideal morality whicli belongs to the sphere of the eternally 
good and true. But the point is that, for the time being, law may 
be pitiably imperfect, and morality may be grossly defective, for the 
very obvious reason that both are, for the time being, the expression 
of the average civilisation of the day^— or, frequently, only the 
expression of the will of the ruling power of the day— or, perhaps, 
only the ragged survival or spectral fashion of the day. i 

If these reflections are true, it is perfectly easy to see how, in 
every age, conflicts may arise with regard to both morality and law ; 
and it is equally easy to see that the restive rebel is just as likely 
to be a reformer as an iconoclast — in fact, he is more likely to be a 
man who is feeling his way to the higher law or the higher morality 
than a man who lags behind. At any rate, we here come upon tliP/ 
boundary line we are in search of ; and, standing upon that, we may 
now proceed to look before and after — on this side and on that — to 
find out, if'^we Can, in some simple and practical way, a working 
theory respecting obedience to the law. If we are elementary we 
shall achieve our object. We are not seeking for the philofvmh^^-a 
stone : we are only offering to pass the bread and salt. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to draw a resolute distinction 
between law as the expression of the will of a ruling person or 
class, and law as organised justice for all. The first may be tyranny. 
Only the second is really law. Here is the main reason for con- 
sulting the whole people in the making of laws— the poor equally 
with the rich. “ Law and order ” must rest, and can only securely 
rest, on the will and support of the whole nation. That, in like 
manner, is the main argument for Home Rule — and Home Rule not 
only for Ireland, but for the tiniest parish in Somersetshire. 

First, then, as to obedience to the law. 

The most radical democrat need not be an inch behind the veriest 
aristocrat in asserting the grave obligations of obedience to the law. 
He knows, or ought to know, that law and order ” are at the'^ 
^foundations of society, and that we could not live and work together 
without them. What we have to do is not to shake * ourselves freo 
from law, but to make it real, just, and right for all. Looking 
through the least regenerate democrat’s eyes, what do we see ? We 
see that man began as a lonely brute ; and has gone on, all the ^ay, 
by slow degrees, to civilised communities. The vital aim of law ia 
to guarantee gains and to champion rights. Civilisation ;is the art 
of living together. ^That is the democrat’s, definition as well as the 
aristocrat’a 
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The obligations of obedience to the law, then, are not founded on 
the divine rights of kings, or on the vested interests of classes, or on 
some imaginary social balance of power ; but they are founded on 
utility, on simple righteousness, on tb9 sheer necessities of the case. 
The bread and salt ” here may be found in four extremely simple 
propositions. 

T. Personal Liberty depends upon Law. 

. We who cry out against coercion ” (an inapt word !) do so, not 
because we are o^osed to restraints, but because we are opposed to 
restraining the wrong man, in wrong circumstances, for a wrong 
object, and at the wrong time. We would coerce the cheat, the 
oppressor, or the cruel, just as we would coerce the violent, the 
moonlighter, and the marauder. Liberty is often not a simple but a 
very complex thing. Not only have crimes innumerable been^ com- 
mitted in her name, but tyranny unbearable has been enthroned in 
her name. True law, rightly created, rightly established, rightly 
sanctioned, and rightly administered — by and for the people as a 
whole — would be the true guardian of personal liberty, because its 
restraints would always be present-day safeguards against old-world 
survivals — restraints of the brute element still lurking in the 
advancing man — restraints of liberty in one way to secure it in a 

iarger and better way. 

• 

IL Freedom of Assembly and of Expression is secdred 

BY Law. 

This is why freedom of speech, and later, freedom of the press, 
have always played such a leading part in the struggle for national 
liberty against dominant class or personal wills. But, on the other 
hand, the upsetting of law would be the upsetting of freedom of 
assembly and of expression, and the triumph of mere brnte force. 
Indeed, “ mob law ” is only the resurrection in another form of king 
law or class law, and is usually the product of it. Democracy, 
when fully developed and rightly instructed, will be sharp enough to 
see that true liberty can only be maintained by force of law guarding 
gainst forge of numbers — guaranteeing the right of free assembly 
and free expression to all. The true democrat will be the keenest 
defender of civil and religious liberty. He will outgrow old-world 
bigotry |md intolerance. ■ If he is a Protestant, he will be as 
anxious to assert fair-play ai^ a free field for the Catholic as for 
himself. If he is a T^eist, he will not yield to the zealot's desire to 
win -a point for religion by smothering in any way the unbeliever. 
If he is a Socialist, he will not desire to silence the Veriest Tory who 
pleads for ar return to “ the good old ways ” ;.and he will find in 
obedience to the law the solid guarantee /or the freedom of assembly 
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and the freedom of expression, without which liberty is' nothing bnt 
a sham. 

« 

III. The Rights op ■Fbop^bty are secured by Law. 

Here we shall have Lord Salisbury with us — a political teacher 
whose one gospel seems to be the assertion of the sacred rights of 
•property, and of the sound doctrine that “ confidence ” is the basis 
of trade. But that phrase rights of property ” needs td be closely 
scrutinised. What is property ? Surely not everything a man has ! 

A man may have in his strong box th& harvest uf a burglaiy, but 
we not only take possession of the spoons, we also carry off the man ; 
and there is a part of the Empire where even landlords have been 
forbidden by law to fix and collect their rents — though nothing has 
yet been said about restitution. Bnt, nearer home, certain dukes 
own *large tracts of land upon which industry has planted costly 
places of business, increasing old values fifty-fold. Who knows 
whether it will be always held that these noble persons have an ' 
equitable right to annex all that the enterprise and labour of a great 
city have created ? — whether it will be always held that the creators 
of this boundless wealth ought to surrender it all to those who toil • 
not nor spin ? “ Law ? ” Yes. '* Rights ? ” Yes. “ Property ? ” 

Yes. But law is based on justice and utility, on common consent 
and common sense, and the common good; and the re^snn,jiJs!^^ 
property has been so often in danger, in periods of popular restless- 
ness or distress, is precisely because there has been but little law, 
worth the name, concerned in the adjustment of the rights (and 
duties) of property. Lord Salisbury is perfectly right. We do 
want confidence ; but confidence is the sense of security based on 
contentment ; and contentment is based on the abiding sense of 
justice: and it is precisely because true law would secure true 
justice that the democrat will be swift to learn to find in law the 
safeguard of its rights and the rock on which all may rest — from , 
the joiner with his 25s. a week to the Duke of Westminster with 
his — ^whatever is equitably his. 


ly. Prosperity and Progre.ss depend upon Law. 

This is involved in what has gone before ; but it is weli . to 
spedally state it. The law is a man’s household fnendj not his 
family ghost. It is not only “ for vengeance on evildoers,” bnt is 
" for praise to those who do well.” 1)hat may be yawned over as a 
virtuous commonplace. Exactly: it is the promised ** bread and 
salt.” Bnt we^shall be orignal enough presently, and we may even 
here venture the ^ nncommonplace remark ' that w» are mainly 
indeUbd to the “ rebels ” and to the dislqyal ” for most of the laws 
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that have made prosperity and progress possibijp; ibt'.the ''rebels’* 
and the “ disloyal ” have, as a rnlo, been the men and women who 
hare challenged class-rnle and laws which were play^-ont survivals 
of old tyrannies. Generation after generation the reforming spirits 
have had to grapple with laws that narrowed the prosp^ty and 
stopped the progress of the nation; and, in reality, it was their 
ardent longing fdt the nation’s good that led them to challenge what 
were called the nation’s laws. Unceasing honour and praise to 
them ! but, all the same, it is true that law is ever thei ideal ' 
guarantee of the Ration’s prosperity and progress, because it pro- 
motes stability and guards against the graspings of mere self-interest, 
or the ignorant folly of mere self-will, because its very basis is 
universal justice ; not only the promotion of the greatest good of 
the greatest number, but the safe-guarding of the interests of the 
least number, basing the rights of each only on tho rights of all. 

Thus far, then, as to the obligations of obedience to the law. Now 
for the thorny question of limits'* But, as we half predicted, we 
have extracted most of the thorns on our way ; for, in insisting upon 
our obligations to obedience, we have seen, at every turn, that there 
are conditions and limitations. What are these ? Let us see. 

A very little consideration will serve to show that la^j may very 
easily become not only the instrument of tyranny, but the tyranny 
itself. In fact, the great law-makers of the world have, oddly 
enougn, often been the great law-breakers of the world. The 
forceful qualities which led them to bind men down to rules have 
tempted them to rule with a rod of iron “ for the people’s good.” 
The first-class despot is only a strong man who is beset with the 
delusion that he alone has a right to do as he likes with his own. 

It follows that real law has its foundations in justice to all. 
When law is the expression of selfishness or usurpation, then the* 
order is reversed. The law-giver is the culprit, and the rebel is the 
vindicator of law. Incidentally, Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, 
once gave a memorable illustration of this ; going, in doing so, a 
good long stride beyond the ordinary and accepted canons in relatdop 
to "the powers that be.” The constables who, at Mitchelstown, 
attempted to violently push their way through an assembly of persons 
engaged in holding a public meeting were breakers of the law, said 
he ; they ought to have all been taken into custody ; and trhen the 
people whom they batoned turned round upon them with black- 
thorns thsy got what they deserved. In other words, it was a right ^ 
thing to do to cudgel constables who -were grossly exceeding their 
duty. That speech is worth recalling as probably registering high- 
water mark in relation to this matter of the limits of obedience to 
the law ; and the peopl^ who would like to refute hidt or to blame 
ns had letter turn their attention to the r^rds of the days of old. 
Let them see how the history of Europe would look, with its most 
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glorious chapters singed oat ; for those are precisely the chapters 
which tell of the great heretics and heroes, patriots and reformers, 
who all had to wrMtle with bad laws and their makers, and defy 
them. f »■ 

The principle underlying the legitimate refusal of obedience to*the 
law is not as subtle or as fine-spun as many imagine. Difficulties 
hare hrisen *in relation to this subject mainly be<!aaBe nobody has 
seemed inclined to resolutely face the doctrine that to break the law 
or to refuse to obey it may be a duty and a virtue. People have 
become rebels violently or apologetically, as mai;;tyrs or as cranks. 
Bebellion has yet to be treated as possibly a home\y virtue — ^a branch 
of social science. 

It is here that a vocation might be found by Mr. Auberon Herbert 
and his interesting little band of “ Individualists,” who at present 
find a vent for their sense of oppression by denouncing the tyranny 
of taxation, and by virtually suggesting the abolition of the House 
of Commons* county councils, and municipal corporations. Tliat 
might do for angels, but, to say the least of it, it is a crude proposal 
for this “naughty world.” And yqt we very much need Mr. Herbert 
and his friends. But we plead for the good old “ golden mean ” — 
not Lord Salisbury alone, and not Mr. Auberon Herbert alone, but 
a combination of the two. This would give us about what we want . 
— a safe and sober regard for “ law and order ” which would notL, 
amount to laughable or sickening grovelling before thr UJttli'mth 
the stick, and a hold upon Individualism which would not amount 
to laying every public duty upon the shoulders of the high-minded 
and the lovers of “ sweetness and light.” The limits of obedience to 
the law are determined by either personal or patriotic considerations. * 
In the first case, it is chiefly conscience that has been and is con- 
.cerned ; in the second, the sphere of general politics is usually 
entered. But there are exceptions. 

Where personal considerations are involved there is, of course, an 
extreme need for caution. It is manifestly absurd that any man 
should be allowed to obey only such laws as be pleases, as mere 
whim or self-interest may impel him ; and it might, at first sight, 
seem impossible to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate 
objections : but it is not so. Society, after all, is run op very simple 
lines, and, while casuistry and the qnibblers may split hairs, plain 
people have a rough-and-ready but wonderfully accurate way of 
distinguishing between evil-doers and those who desire tp do well. 
Out of many possible instances, we will .just glance at two which 
have troubled the' waters a good deal daring the past Awenty years. 
As a bare statement, nothing is more undeniable than the proposi- 
tion that men* ought to pay their debts ; and that if a man cannot 
pay his rent he sl^oald go : and for that statement, so highly moral 
and meritbriops, Lord Salisbniy, for instance, has got full value. 
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But there are debts and debts, and rents and rents, as all the world 
now knows, so we will not pursue that. We will only press home 
this case as showing that an undoubted axiom may at last break 
down, and that a man who does not pay may not be a scoundrel — 
«nay, that a man who does not pa; his rent may, in the end, per- 
suade Parliament that he ought not to do it ! But there m^y be 
another man who does not pay his rent — the man who is able, but 
who casts in his lot with others in order to strengthen them against 
spoliation or oppression. The law of self-preservation urges men to 
stand by their order%; and the^law of sympathy induces them to side 
with the ground-down. At what point self-preservation and sympathy 
may legitimately lead a man to suspend fulfilment of a contract — if 
that ever could ‘be legitimate — ^no one can indicate beforehand. 
Every case of the kind must be judged on its merits at the time. 
But it is perfectly conceivable that a case might *arise which would 
make a combination of tenants against landlords not only a right 
but a duty : and the strong man who did not join the weak might 
justly be regarded as wanting in insight, or fellow-feeling, or 
courage. 

Or take the case of the anti-vaccinator. For the general good, as 
it supposes, Parliament makes vaccination compulsory, and«for years 
succeeds fairly well. In time, first the suspicion, then the conviction 
aiises that vaccination is a channel for communicating or rousing 
into activity certain foul diseases. The conviction grows into, a 
supposed certainty. The affectionate and anxious parent, having 
passed through a painful experience, and desiring to save other 
children from misery or death, refuses to subject them to the opera- 
tion. What are we to say ? The law is broken, but every one 
feels that no crime is committed, and that the very reverse of the 
criminal spirit has led to the refusal to obey the law. We may 
fine or even imprison, but the common sense of the nation has rapidly 
led to the conclusion that here, at all events, the law may be wrong 
and the rebel right; and this even though universal vaccination 
would be a universal blessing. It is, as wo have said, a highly 
moral maxim that every person ought to obey the law ; but it is at 
least as sound a maxim that every parent should do his best to 
guard his child from harm, and should be prepared to sufFer for it. 
He may be a fool for his pains, but his duty is his, and cannot be 
transferred. 

The refirt^als to obey the law that have turned upon personal con- 
siderations have, as a rule, however, been cases of conscience ; and * 
here^^ with a somewhat free margin for fanatics of a very pronounced 
kind, we are, by this time, oi;| solid ground. At thm time of day 
we need not discuss the Puritans and the early Nonconformists, and 
thd more modem rebels against the ^position of G^urch rates. A,\l 
that is writteh in the history of England, and the chapters whi(^ 
VoL. 151.— No. 4. 2E 
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record it grow not dim bat bnght with time. Bat what.woald 
become of our vaanted Protestantism itself, as a subject of history, 
if we failed to admit the doctrine that the individual may have 
rights and duties that justify and even compel his non-compliance 
with the law ? , 

T|ie gentlemen who favour us with the most frequent homilies 
in praise of law and order ” are fondest of quoting Scripture as 
their warrant for so doing. They are specially fond of St. Peter's 
useful saying, ^‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake, whether it be to the king: as suprenre, or unto governors 
as unto those that are sent by him." But this wants looking into. 
If we turn to the Acts of the Apostles we find this very s(^me Peter 
violating “ law and order” exactly like John Dillon at a “proclaimed” 
meeting in the good old days. Standing before the magistrates for 
speaking when he was forbidden, Peter said, We ought to obey 
God rather than men ” ; and when the magistrates ordered Peter 
and his comrades to be flogged, and then let them go, with a caution 
not to speak on the subject again, ‘‘ they departed from the presence 
of the council . . . and daily in the temple l/in/ ceased not to teach 
and to preach.” Evidently Peter found Ms limits of obedience to 
the law !' But if wo appeal to the Cmsar of Holy Writ we shall 
come across a noble army of rebels as well as martyrs. The fine 
old story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego is of ceaseless intere 
and application. To the mightiest monarch of his day they dared 
to say, “ Be it known unto thee, 0 king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” And, 
if the story is to be believed, their stubborn defiance of the la^ 
received the endorsement of the Supreme. 

Two remarks, however, may be usefully made. First, that they 
who undertake to challenge the law and to disobey it ought to be 
prepared to accept the alternative provided by the law. Peter took 
his flogging, and the three Hebrew youths bravely faced the fire. 
In such circumstances one may say that the law is obeyed, for the 
law provides the alternative of obedience or penalty, and, in a way, 
a man is left to make his choice. 

^The second remark is that, where the individual is concerned, it is 
a safe rule to give the law or society the benefit of thef doubt, and to 
refrain from disobedience wherever that can be. On the other hand, 
as John Stuart Mill has so searchingly reminded ns, society per- 
petually needs the help of robust and original minds. His keen 
sentences are never out of place, and, in some respects, they are 
eminently needed now. “ In this age, the mere example of non- 
conformity, the mere refusal to bendjbhe knee to custom, is itself , a 
service. Precisely becausa the tyranny of opinion is such as to make 
eccentricity a reproach. At is desirable, in order to break through 
that tyranny, that people should be eccentric. Bdbentriciiy has 
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alirays aboan^ed 'when and where strength of character h)BB &bonnded ; 
4and the amount of eccentricity in a society has ’generally been pro- 
portioned to the amount of genius, menljal vigour, and moral (k)arag6 
it contained. That so few now dare to be eccentric, marks the chief 
> danger of the time.” Still, it must be admitted that this is no light 
matter, and that he who undertakes to do what Emersoh called upon 
us to do — to ‘‘ affront and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and 
squalid contentment of the times ” — undertakes one of the gravest 
of duties and obligations. 

Where patriotic bonsiderattons determine the limits of obedience to 
the law, we come upon even less debatable ground, for we here enter 
upon ccnsiderations that turn upon the common good, and the 
uprising of society itself against felt evils. Here history is rich in 
examples ; but we will only refer to three. 

The revolt of the patriotic consciousness of England under 
Hampden and Cromwell gives us almost a perfect case in point.^ 
The men who conducted the revolution of 1 642 did their duty, even 
though they were wrong. It may be doubtful whether, in the 
beginning, the king actually attempted illegalities, but it is certain 
that the quarrel soon passed the stage at which cases could be 
presented to the courts. The common- sense, the conscience, the 
sturdy independence of England rose up against the doctrine of 

right divino ” — rose up against whole battalions of laws and pre- 
cedents — and swept them away like must and chaff. And though 
they dug up Crom well’s bones and hung them on a gibbet, and then 
attempted to take no count of him in English history, the cen- 
turies will enshrine him there as our most notable ‘‘ rebel,” essentially 
a great constructive presence in English history, with only three or 
four to equal him among England’s crowned or uncrowned king^. 

A second instance is a case of a very different and much* humbler 
kind. A few years ago the “taxes on knowledge” were in full 
swing, in spite of remonstrances from many of the brightest spirits 
of that day, who had long seen the utter stupidity of putting a tax, 
for instance, upon newspapers. The thing became too foolish for 
endurance. The ruling classes or persons were stubborn, and the 
process of reform had, by strong hands, to be pushed home. A jiflit 
of thab process, and a most efficacious part of it too, was the pub- 
lication of unstamped newspapers by keen men who saw clearly 
enough that the public good required defiance of an absurd and 
injurious law. Their defiance took the enlightening form of an 
object-lesson, and the object-lesson took the appropriate form of the 
{Publication of the Potsr Man's Guardian— m)t as the law directed. 
Its editor and proprietor, Bsnry Hetherington, endured twelve 
months’ imprisonment for neglecting to provide his^ newspapers with 
a stamp ; but^ those twelve months of suffering did , more for the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge^than any twelve years of argument. . 
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A few such cases killed the taxes on knowledge jnst as similar cases 
killed Church rates,' and jnst as the repeated revolt and imprison- 
ment of such tnen as John Dillon and William O’Brien killed 
“ coercion.” 

Our third case takes ns in quite another direction. What shall* ' 
we say of the good, law-abiding, peaceable Quakers in Ameiioa, who- 
a few years ago not only winked at breaking the law, but created an- 
intricate “ underground railway ” for securing the escape of fugitive 
slaves ? — thereby defying the law and depriving lawful owners of 
valuable property ! ' ^ 

This is but a hurried gleaning in a vast and fruitful field, bpt it- 
will probably satisfy most reasonable people that in this* world we 
have something to do besides repeating platitudes about “ law and 
order.” Again and again the history of mankind drives home the 
conclusion that when the public conscience and public sense are 
against the law, the rebel ceases and the reformer begins, the fanatio 
becomes the patriot, the traitor may even become the saint. 

Here, of course, we shall be confronted with the objection that 
when the public conscience and public sense are against the law, 
the law can now be voted down. Precisely ; and we are abundantly 
willing to admit that, as the government of a country comes to be 
really based on the will and vote of. the nation at large, both the 
need and the right of resistance will be modified or wiU cease. But 
society is not within measurable distance of being able to do without 
its forerunners and its idealists, its radicals and its rebels ; and 
these, we may be sure, Nature will never cease to provide — at first, 
the sorrowful souls, haunted by divine discontents; then the 
dreamers of strange dreams ; and then the leaders of mankind. 


John Page; Hopps. 



MJiURICE MAETERLINCK; MWIC, 
AND DRAMATIST. 


In one of his books, Lc Trdsor dea Htirnhlcs, which appeared not 
long since in an English dress, the Belgian dramatist comments on 
varions mystics of the past, and expounds a mysticism of his own. 
“ The meek,” we read in one great storehouse of mystic teaching, 
“ shall inherit the earth,” and the essence of all the literature of 
mysticism, ancient and modern, is an endearonr to show the manner 
of this inheriting, how it is possible to have nothing, and yet to 
possess all things. Mysticism, looked at in one way, is simply an 
'attempt to redress the balance of things, to oppose to the powers that 
be a kingdom not of this world — an inward royalty of the spirit. 
Hence it arouses, according to circumstances, the derision or the 
suspicion oS the man in the street. “ He taught us that pain was 
no evil,” says Macaulay, in the character of a young Homan patri- 
•cian, referring to his Stoic tutor, “ until I singed his great filthy 
beard, and sent him roaring out of the house,” and the clumsy 
school-boy logic of this has a conclusiveness of its own. Fain may 
not be an evil, in the deeper sense of that mysterious term, but one 
would rather bo free from it. Poverty, we have often heard, may 
b^ true wealth, but what man is indifferent to an increase in income ? 
The most ethereal of poets will elect, on the whole, not to be “ slated " 
by the influential reviews. On the other hand, those who desire to 
•enter this mystical paradise are either those for whom Earth has 
•exhausted her bounties, or those upon whom she has never smiled. 

The treasures of the meek ” — what are they but the castles in thb 
air with' whiqh poor children console themselves for their poverty ? 

If I had lots of money, I would buy that rocking-horse.” Aiid 
they pretend that they have the money and purchase the imaginary 
rocking-hprse,* and are very happy with it — up to a certain point. 
Even so, says the Marchioness, will orange-peel and water taste like 
champagne, “ if you make believe very much.” Those who adopt 
this point of view will naturally leave M. Maeterlinck’s writings 
alone, or, if they come upon them by chance, will find themselves 
affected much as was the sturdy believer in Bipwning’s Christmas 
Day towards the higher criticism. 
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** Go on : you shall no more move my gravity 

Than when I see babes ride a cock-horse 
1 find it in my heart to embarrass them 
Ey hinting that theit: stick’s a mock horse, 

And that they carry, what they say carries them.” 

Eut, on the other hand, there are some, and even this age of onre 
is not Barren of tfiem, who are troubled oftentimes by a paradoxical 
sense of unreajjity in what the general consensus of opinion tdkes for 
real, and for whom the truly vital and arresting points in a univers^ 
of shadows are themselves, their .own copsciousne^, and that sopie- 
thing around and above them, whether vaguely conceived as an all- 
embracing, all-pervading influence and power, or concentrafed.atnd 
concretised, as it were, into some form of personal deity. “ Only 
two luminous and self-evident points in the universe,” said Newman, 

God and my soul.” Stripped of its theological dress, this is the 
creed of the apostles of the inward life, of whatever faith or no 
faith, Buddhist, mediaeval saint, or Latter-day Pantheist ; this is the 
doctrine of all the mystics from Plato to Emerson, from Marcus 
Aurelius to Charles Wesley. 

Only with the older mystics one may say broadly, that they were 
more interested in the divine than in the human, in the light of the 
soul than in the avenues by which it penetrates the human person- 
ality. It is so at any rate with the my/stic of Gronendal, to whom 
Maeterlinck has dedicated some eloquent pages, “ born in the stormy 
night of blood and prayers that we call the thirteenth century,’** 
when Thomas Aquinas had just finished his career, and that of 
Thomas a Kempis was just beginning. In the writings of Buys- 
broek^ with their strange Gothic stained-glass splendour of imagery, 
there is the patient, passionate contemplation of the divine that W'O 
find in the paintings of saints by Memling or Van Eyck. 

The new mysticism doea not rise to this sublime ecstasy, this 
passionate afilrmation of the invisible. It is founded rather on a 
knowledge of man, through which it seeks to obtain a knowledge of 
what the general consensus of mankind has agreed to call God. It 
is introspective and subtly — almost too subtly — psychologic. Buys- 
br^k and his like spoke to an age with which the being of God was 
a postulate of existence. The mystic of this latter day ^dare not do 
more than assert that he who descends into the depths of his own 
spirit and dwells there in silence and humility will hear^a voice that 
is not his own. • 

Maeterlinck’s praise of silence might seem a reflection from 
Thomas a Kempis. “ Try and hold your tongue for a day, and how 
many perplexities will not be made clear.” Even so, but with the 
diflferimce above’ suggested, says the monk of Deventer, ** Whoeo* 
their^ore withdrawelh hittii^elf from his acquaintance, and friendsi to 
him will God draw near, with his holy angels/’ The Belgian writer 
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looks on silence not merely as a means of attaining to the knowledge 
of God, but as a way of getting into true relations with men, So 
speech is not merely, as the French say, the’ art of concealing 
thought : it is the art of stifling and suspending thought, till at last 
^ there is nothing left to conceal.” Speech is never the channel of 
real communiication between two human beings. If you would 
understand your friend, and be understood by him*, then be l^ilent. 
'‘As soon as we begin to speak, something warns us that divine 
doors are closing somewhere.” 

' Like Emerson, oi^ author holds th^t every man carries about with 
him his own atmosphere, revealing or betraying the secrets of his 
nature. It may be something in his voice, a look, a turn of the 
lips, a trick of manner, but somehow, to the spiritually sensitive he 
reveals himself without a spoken word.. And this is the reason why 
men who have anything to hide hate silence. It gives scope for the 
'action of this mysterious iorce of self-betrayal. We are chary of 
silence ; we dare not be mute with the first comer. Why, but , 
because we are afraid lest we should betray too much — lest in the 
silence some occult force of the soul should find a voice. 

Even so, our friend is one with whom we may be silent. No one 
has ever loved deeply who has not known the yearning for a fuller 
and more intimate communion of nature with nature than the limita- 
tions of life permit to this mortality — a longing for the power to 
flash his thought on tho mind of the loved one, without the need for 
passing it through the troubling and distorting medium of speech. 
For it is a question which is worst off, the inarticulate or the too 
articulate — the dumb, who has no language for his thoughts, or the 
fluent, who has ever at hand a flow of misleading volubility. Neither 
of them says what he would, though in the latter case he may 
imagine that he does. Sut when the confusion of tongues has given 
place to peace, even now sometimes soul may meet soul in speechless 
communion, deep calling unto deep. 

It is only through silence that the soul can find out herself, her 
powers, her destiny. * In the depths of each soul is a sanctuary, of . 
which he alone and his Maker has the key. It is ours, so sings a 
great Catholic poet of our time — 

, • " To lie as in an oubliette of God ” — 

imprisoned in our own consciousness, or to dwell there as in the ' 
bower “ built by a secret lover for his spouse.” Now and then, 
perhaps, e^ery man descends into this enclosed garden of his sinrit, 
but to those who do so habitually there comes I know not what 
serenity, an air of initiation, of having attained, which moves the 
tovy of those who least can understand the temper from which it 

Opr author is not discouraged by the tom of ^ generation which 
might seem^to the average observer intent upon anything and 
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everything bat the cultivation ‘of the inward life. He believes that 
we are on the eve of a great p^ohical awakening — an epoch in 
which spirit shall triumph over matter to an extent which even “the 
prophetic soul of the wide world, 'dreaming on things to come,” has^ 
never shadowed forth. India, Egypt, Persia, liave known periods, as 
the traditions of their ancient faiths appear to indicate, when the 
materhd crust of' things has worn thin , and the heart of the animat- 
ing mystery has almost been felt to beat : “ before long perhaps we 
too shall hear the murmur of the gods.” 

In M. Maeterlinck’s dramas, jby which he is ^est known to tfie 
reading world of Europe, and which will be judged as puerile or 
exquisite according as one is in sympathy or not with the peculiar 
genius and temperament which has produced them, one hnds the 
same insistence on the nullity of most speech, the triviality and 
inconsequence of most action. Everywhere we are conscious of the 
play of unknown forces, and we look on while the war is waged* 
.between a naked soul and destiny. The total impression left is that 
of a great pitifulness in presence of a great mystery. The powers 
that are really at work are veiled from ns. The motives are the 
elairvot/avce of old age, the presentiment of death, the almost pro- 
phetic insight of simple women and of children, the revealing aspect 
of the soul, whether it be such a gaze as that long look in which 
the soul of Pelleas met with that of Melisande, or the subtle ominous 
change which passed on the visage of the guilty king lljalmar when 
he said to his attendants, “ Why do you look at me so ? Have you 
never seen me before ? ” This is the essence of his work, and not 
the stage machinery, borrowed half from Shakespeare and half from 
Hans Andersen, wonderful half-elfin princesses, pathetically innocent 
and doomed to death, queens like the poisoner in Cymheline, a 
cortige of "biguines and fools in motley, lightning and tempest, 
comets and eclipses, corpse-lights, ruins, and will-o’-the-wisps. 

On the whole, he is more the 'moralist and mystic than the 
dramatist. The moral problem on which the whole interest turns ' 
is presented in as nearly abstract a form as possible, and the 
impression that disengages itself from the whole is the infinite 
pitifulness of life, the hardship of a fate that urges us to yearn and 
strive for a life according to the spirit while conditioned |[he 
needs of ’our mortality. 

But, after all, he is a mystic with his feet on the actual ; he 
treads the solid earth while seeing beyond the stars. Aspiration is 
joined in him with a strangely keen and pitiful sense of human 
limitation. He knows by what slow agony a sonl is bom again into 
a higher plane of being, led by blind intuitions, “ moving about in 
wo^B not realised.” Something of the literal and positive Latiq 
(Qimt in him corcectstthe transcendentalism of the Teuton, and 
behind his mediseral mise-m-seine, with its ruined tairrets, errant 
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damsels, and names out of old Keltic romance, what disengages 
itself is the form and pressure of our actual life. ^ 

Take, for instance, one of his latest plajrs, Aglovaine and Selysette. 
The problem is a very modern and familiar one : law, duty, and the 
^ claims of the weak, as against that imperious sympathy of twin souls 
which has so often of late proclaimed its right to be^a law unto 
itself. Meleandre is bound to Selysette : he loves Aglovaine ^ith a 
passion purified by the spiritual radiance of her who is -its object. 
** It is not possible to say in her presence an insincere or useless 
woM. She extinguishes around her all that is not true.’* The 
mere reading of her letter awakes in Meleandre a longing for a 
more genuine relation with his child-wife Selysette, who has lived till 
then, between her grandmother and her little sister, the happy incon- 
soient life of birds and flowers. The nascent feeling of jealousy 
aroused in her mind by the praises of Aglovaine on the lips of her 
husband, even before the fair stranger arrives under her roof, mark 
the dawning of the woman-soul. “ I will go away,” she says 
pettishly, like the baby she still is. “ I know I do not understand.” 
“ You do understand,” he replies. You have depths in your soul 
that you do not show me : that you amuse yourself by hiding from 
me. 

# 

Then Aglovaine comes among them, beautiful and tender, with 
deep spiritual eyes that can read everything but the abject and 
pitiful necessities of the earthly life. At once her love goes out to 
Meleandre and his wife at one embrace. “ Why is it, Selysette, that 
one is forced to love you so, and to weep in spite of oneself while 
embracing you ? ” 

But to Meleandre her soul holds another language, 

“ 0, born with me somewhere that men forget — ’* 

“It seems,” says Meleandre, “that you are nearer me than 
myself, that I have known you before I knew myself.” 

Then in the midst of this recognition of twin souls comes the 
•question that recalls to earth. It is put by Meleandre. 

“Have you thought of Selysette ?” 

The thought does not trouble Aglovaine. She knows of nothing 
in her love of Meleandre that impinges on the rights of the wife. 
Shb dreams of uniting this child-soul with theirs in a tCommon 
tenderness and aspiration. “She is more beautiful than you believe, 
Meleandre. We will give her a helping hand : she will rejoin us, and, 
once near us, she will weep no more.” 

But again into this dream the man breaks with the question, 

“ ‘ Do you believe that I can love you like a sister, Aglovaine ? , • . We 
shall struggle day and night, and the more we struggle the more we shall 
see arise between us a desire, which will be like veil ever thicker and 
thicker between our souls . . . • You are not jny sister, Aglovaine, and I 
cannot love ychi as a sister.’ 
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“ * It is here, doubtless/ she'replies, ' that we must suffer.’ 

** ‘Ah, then, you too love useless sufferings/ 

“ ‘ No, Meleandre,' I only love the sufferings that I can take from 

others If I caused ap, innocent creature to ^eep, would you 

recognise mo ? ' ”, 

* It is noteworthy that the renunciation of these two lovers is 
not motived *by any law, human or divine. What holds them back 
is the dre^d of a happiness that is based on the pain of another. 
What restrains them is instinct, impulse, intuition, not obedience. 

The scene that follows, where Selysette, her half-developed stul 
tom with jealous rage, finds her rival asleep ^on the edge of the 
reservoir, and, by another impulse of human feeling, saves her from 
death, is exquisite in its subtle pathos. ^ 

I have seen your soul, Helysette,” says Aglovaine, “ because in spite of 
yourself, you loved me just now .... Do not put little childish words, 
little words like thorns, between our poor hearts. Let us speak, like poor 
human beings as we are, who speak as they can, with their hands, with 
their eyes, with tlieir souls, when they wii>li to say things more real than 
those to which mere words can roach. Come close to me in the night, let 
me put my arms round you, and do not trouble if you cannot answer me. 
Something speaks in you, which I hear as well as yourself.” 

Henceforth the three walk together in the light of the love that 
is sacrifice and not desire. But the new strange happiness has a 
keenness of anguish in it. Selysette has attained to spiritual con- 
sciousness. She is awake, she would not sleep again : but the aged 
woman who has nursed her from an infant sees that she grows 
paler day by day and weeps alone. “It is not always,” she says, 
out of her grey experience, “ the most beautiful truths which prevail 
against those which are more simple and more old.” The naked 
primitive impulses must be reckoned with, or they revenge them- 
selves. It is only at the cost of unceasing struggle, a struggle 
which leaves us maimed and useless for the life of earth, that we 
would altogether deny the Earth her part in us. And yet the pity . 
of it ! Is it not strange, Selysette,” says Aglovaine. “ I love 
you, I love Meleandre ; Meleandre loves me, he loves yon, too : you 
love us both, and yet we cannot live happily, because the hour is 
not come when human beings can be united thus.^’ 

Each of the two women accepts in spirit the inevitable sacrifi^se. 
Aglovaine prepares to depart : but her purpose is anticipated, and ' 
Selysette dies to give happiness to the two whom she loves. But 
the full pitifulness of the case is not realised till you feel the little 
corpse between those two will be a barrier between them for ever : 
and for one moment your heart goes with the bereaved man in his 
rage against the beauty and virtue that tempt men to a life too high 
forxti^in; against implacable destiny and the fine words that veil 
then^te in the hama]:]^;cthe cruel irony, the ^unspeakable hardness 
of life. But quickly this passion foams away, leavxhg only on our 
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minds a feeling of immense compassion. We cannot but love the 
unhappy, “ but why not love them before they become unhappy ? 
We cannot do wrong by loving them beforehand : for there is no 
one in the world who is happy till the eAd.** tfot only so, but the 
mystic, with all his sense of the environing earthly, leaves us in no 
doubt which* is the better part, We must suffer that which 
others know not of, when we love what they do not loVe.” ^ 

The part of human responsibility, speaking generally, is minimised 
in these dramas, where men appear as the playthings of fate, which 
is merely a convcnier^t term f(jr the unknowable powers at whose 
impulsion, often unconsciously, we move on the stage of our life. 
The wisdoiy of man lies in not attempting to change the course of 
destiny. So the wise King Arbel refuses to interfere with the 
action of Pelleas : he must dree his weird. 

There is no denying, and M. Maeterlinck is far from attempting 
to deny, that this way of looking at things does tend to deaden the 
pressure of moral responsibility as generally understood. There is a 
something that shapes our ends, but its form is hidden. We are 
given to think that we at iSast choose our loves freely, “ but the ^ 
first kiss of the bride is only the seal which millions of hands wait- 
ing to be born set on the mouth of the mother that they^ desire.” 
But we must not accuse our author of moral quietism. Dealing 
with our responsibility to the future ho says : “ All that we can do 
is to purify tiie inevitable sorrow as it comes. Grief is not the 
same as it knocks at the door of the just and the unjust. Destiny 
itself refines with the conscience of the race, which it is our task to 
make pure.” And in La Sa^cssc et La Dcstinde he dwells more 
insistently on the power of moral effort in moulding fate. 

If he is accused of showing too little esteem for those virtues 
which are labelled as such by general convention, it is only because 
he recognises how often they seem to exist apart from any living 
root of goodness, like cut flowers stuck by the stalk into the sand, 
lie believes in the presence to some extent, in every man, of this 
hidden root of goodness, which may grow to stem and flower, in the 
presence of a sympathetic soul, but which an uncongenial touch may 
arrest. • 

* Let all those who»have complained of another descend into the, 
depths of their being, and ask themselves if they have ever been 
really good in presence of that other ? ” 

We each of us have a distinct spiritual personality, the face 
which we show to angels and to souls,” and in our common daily 
life, not in the tremendous catastrophes which come once in a life- 
time, the eternal duel between the soul and destiny is fought out to 

incalculable issues. . • 

a 

*^Is it necessary that your mother should die in your arms, that your 
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daughter should perish in shipwreck, and that you should rub shoulders 
with death, in order that you should perceive that you are in an incompre- 
hensible world, where the invisible Qod dwells eternally alone with His 
creatures ? .... If you had opened your eyes, would you not have been 
able to see in a kiss wkat is«rfbw revealed to you in a catastrophe ? ‘ For 
twenty years,’ said one, * I lived with my sister, but I saw her for the first 
• time at the moment of our mother’s death.’ ” * 

t 

more striking instance could be found of the exquisite tender- 
ness which is the dominant note of M. Maeterlinck’s work than 
this plea of his for earth’s disinherited, and it may be taken as 
summing up his message to our time^ , 

“ There are about the world millions and millions of poor beings, who 
have seen nothing beautiful in the whole course of their existence. They 
come, they go, in obscurity ; you would imagine that theii' souls are dead, 
and no one takes any notice of them. And, lo ! one day a simple word, an 
unforeseen silence, a little teai‘ from the very source of beauty, teach us 
that they have been able to raise, in the shade of their souls, an ideal 
a thousand times fairer than all that their ears have heard or their 
eyes have seen.” 

These are the meek who shall one diy inherit — nay, who do even 
now inherit — the earth ; these silent and sorrowful ones, who in their 
humility “ transform into beauty the little things that are given 
them.” Unknown and unloved by men, but dear to Uod, the 
fragrance of the secret soubgarden where they walk with Him wakes, 
even in us worldlings, at times, a strange ^nd sudden intuition of 
the truth of things. And, therefore, any sincere endeavour to set 
forth the beauty and mystery of this silent life has for it Time and 
the great forward movement of humanity, because it is itself “ on 
the side of the angels.” 


D. M. J. 



A SPINSTER’S SALON IN TH;E 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


It it be feally true that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men, we should perhaps only expect the same axiom to apply A 
fortiori to women, even if we disregard the Periclean dogma on 
that question. Julie de Lespinasse, the subject of this sketch, 
furnishes an apt illustration in point. Her very name is scarcely 
known at the present day, yet she was in many ways one of the 
most remarkable women of her time. She occupied a position in 
the Parisian world of that epoch which may be called absolutely 
unique. The intellectual and social aristocracy of Paris paid homage 
to many queens during the seventeenth and eighteenth ^centuries. 
But as a rule these female leaders of society fell readily under one 
of three divisions. Either they were married women of high social 
position, like Mme. de Rambouillet, or they belonged to that class 
of which the famous (or infamous) Ninon de TEnclos is the best- 
known representative, or lastly, they combined both characters, like 
Mme. du Deffand, who plays a considerable part in the present 
memoir. 

Mile, de Lespinasse belongs to none of these categories. Hqt 
origin was worse than humble. Her whole inherited fortune an 
annuity of £12 a year. She was never married, but from the age 
of thirty-two she lived alone in lodgings, held daily receptions 
frequented largely by men, and led a life of perfect freedom and 
independence. Yet her reputation remained uninjured, and she 
coilimanded an amount of respect from her contemporaries which, in 
that evil-doing and evil- judging age, strikes one as little short of 
miftu)ulous. l^qually wonderful from this distance of time ^appears 
her unparalleled social success. Her salon is acknowledged to have 
been the most popular in Paris. It was not, like so many others, 
the mere resort of a clique. Every one who was at all distinguished, 
whether in science, literature, arms, or politics, found his way thither. 
"Vyomen of the highest rank sought eagerly for the friendship of 
Mile, de Lespinasse. The best society of the day oppned its arms 
to her. She had no personal attractions such as might in some 
measure account for .this astounding popularity. Her warmest 
admirers have admitted that she was distinctly plain. All the 
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greater must have been the intellectual ability «and social cbarm 
which won for her a position so unusual and so honourable. 

Her whole life reads, as she has herself said, more like a romance 
than a record of sober fafells. She was at one time supposed to be 
•the daughter of the notorious Cardinal de Tencin, but of this there 
exists no real evidence. .Her mother, Mme. d’Albon, a lady of high 
degree separated from her husband, had outlived her reputation, 
but not the wish to preserve it. Julie was born at Lyons at the 
house of a humble provincial surgeon, and baptized under the 
surname of Lespinasse, borrowed from one Qf the Albon estates. 
Mme. d*Albon proved herself a better mother than she had been a 
wife. The girl was brought up in her house, and, tliQUgh never 
owned as a daughter, seems to have been treated as such. Great 
care was bestowed upon Julie’s education, and it ie probable that 
her knowledge of English and Italian dates back to this early period. 

• When she was sixteen, Mme. d’ Albon died, bequeathing to her an 
annuity of 300 francs, or about £12. On her death-bed she 
evidently repented of having so very inadequately provided for her 
daughter. She gave to the young girl a box containing a large 
sum of money (how much we are not told), with injunctions to keep 
it for hei;pelf. Quixotic in her sense of justice, Julie handed the 
whole amount over to her elder and legitimate brother, M. d’ Albon, 
who made no difficulty about accepting it. 

We next find her at Chamrond, in the province of Nivernois, living 
with her half-sister Mme. do Vichy, the wife of Mme. du Deffand’s 
brother. Here she remained for four years in the character of 
nursery-governess (an unpaid one, it is surmised), and during the 
long absences of M. and Mme. de Vichy in Paris, took entire charge 
of their children. In after days she looked back on this time as 
pre-eminently the most miserable part of her chequered existence. 
When Mme. du Deffand, in 1752, came to stay with her brother at 
Chamrond, she was told by Julie that her position had become 
utterly unendurable, that she had long been treated in the most 
cruel and humiliating fashion, and that her patience was exhausted. 
For more than a year she had been planning to get away %om 
Chamrond and enter some convent (as a boarder, for we do not hear 
that she ever meditated taking the veil). True, her annuity of £12 
would not suffice to procure her a comfortable home in any convent, 
but she hoped to obtain a supplementary allowance from her brother 
M. d’ Albon, in whose affection and good feeling she seems to have 
had an utterly unwarranted confidence. To this scheme M. and 
Mme. de Vichy opposed all possible resistance, for, with an incon- 
sistency by no means unusual, they were most unwilling to dispense 
with Julie’s services, while making no attempt to retain them by 
proper treatment.^ 

Mme. du Deffand saw in this family difficnlty her own opportunity. 
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She was then on the verge of total blindness, and desired above aU 
things to find a congenial companion who would read to her, write 
her letters, and help to entertain her friends. From the first she 
she had taken a violent fancy to Mile, "de Lespinasse, and it Struck 
her that here was the very person she sought. She paade overtures 
* to Julie which were very favourably received, but the ^negotiations 
between them were delayed by the action of M. d’Jllbon. He had 
at last, in compliance with his sister’s request, arranged for her 
reception at a convent in Lyon, and sent an escort to accompany her 
thither, for she was so far on a footii^g with other young ladies that 
she could not possibfy 4:ravel alone. We do not hear that M. d’Albon 
was -equally obliging in the matter of the allowance. Probably he was 
not, as we learn incidentally that Julio was not permitted the luxury 
. of a bedroom to herself at the convent which he had selected for her 
abode. For this reason, and also because the miserable story of her 
birth was common gossip with every one at Lyons, she was almost as 
unhappy there as she had been at Chamrond, and seriously inclined 
to accept the renewed offers of Mme. du Deffand. At one time, 
however, she was seized with misgivings as to the success of the pro- , 
ject, and seems to have expressed them with considerable frankness. 
Mme. du Deffand I'eplied in a letter which suggests the reflection 
that some peojde are much nicer in their correspondence than ki 
the daily intercourse of life. She assures the young girl, whom she 
calls throughout by the caressing pet name “ rna reine,” that she 
herself will always treat her with the greatest respect, and will take 
care that other p"ople do the same. For the first four or five 
months she will introduce her as a visitor from the country. Thus, 
if the arrangement tloes not answer, they can part without giving 
rise to any unpleasant comments. Moreover, this innocent deception 
will give Julie a better start in the estimation of the world. Her 
own abilities will do the rest. 

Mile, de Lespinasse was apparently reassured by these promises. 
Yet the negotiations dragged on from October 1752 (the date of 
Julie’s departure from Chamrond) till after Easter 1754, when she 
set out for Paris under the escort of a worthy provincial couple 
about to visit the metropolis. This long delay was caused hy the 
strenuous opHpsition of the Vichy family and M. d’Albon. Their 
reluctance w’as certainly due to a fear that their sister, once Jh Paris, 
would proceed to establish her claim to a portion of the Albon 
inheritance By the letter of the law, such a claim would have 
held good, since Mrne. d’ Albon had never been formally divorced 
from her husband. Mine, du Deffand, who naturally feared to embroil 
herself with her brother, M. do Vichy, exacted from the young girl 
a preliminary promise that she would not make any altempt of this 
sort. The assurance was willingly given, and nev^r departed from. 

It would be interesting to leam whether Mile, de Lespinasse 
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received a salary for her services as companioi\. Mme. da Deffand 
observes a fine reticence on this point. We only know that she 
tried to induce M. d'Albon to make his sister a yearly allowance of 
£16, which that excellent 'gentleman flatly refused to do. But in 
any case, Julie^ did not long remain entirely dependent either on her , 
annuity of £12 or on the . munificence of her patroness. In July 
1 754, three months after her arrival in Paris, we find a deed 
executed 1)y the Duke of Orleans bestowing an annuity of 692 
francs (about £28) on Mile, de Lespinasse. In 1757 another 
allowance of 600 francs yearly ‘(about ^24) is guaranteed her, this 
time by the King. In 1761 the King adds a second grant of 
2000 francs (£80) a year. These gifts were no doubt obtained for 
Mile, de Lespinasse through the intercession of some of those 
numerous and powerful friends whom she won for herself from her 
first appearance in Paris. 

Julie was twenty-two years old when she came to live at St. 
Joseph, the convent where Mme. du Deffand, that least nunlike of 
women, resided as a kind of outside boarder. Like so many of her 
contemporaries, Mile, de Lespinasse was much disfigured by small- 
pox, and is said to have always looked older than her age. But 
she was graceful and distinguished-looking, and had an exquisite 
taste in dress. Besides this, she possessed in an unusually high 
degree all the qualities which are most appreciated in society — tact, 
courtesy, ready wit, and unfailing sympathy which was often 
perfectly genuine. From her first arrival in Paris she seemed at 
home there. She showed none of the awkwardness of the country 
couein, and was soon as much in request as Mme. du Defiand herself 
at the brilliant reunions whiA took jdace every evening under the 
shadow of St. Joseph. 

It was a strange life which the girl led with her old blind 
patroness, a life with many sufferings, but also many compensations. 
Every evening from six o’clock till midnight, Mme. du Deffand was 
at home to a select circle which included nearly all the most 
interesting men in Paris. Her hospitality was not limited to the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. A most artistic ;petit souper 
formed an integral part of the evening’s entertainment, for the 
hostess had her own staff of servaqjts, always including an excellent 
chef. At twelve the guests departed, but Mme. du Deffand did not 
retire to rest. That lady might indeed have served as a model for 
Lewis Carroll’s Snark, who frequently breakfasts at aftea^noon tea, 
and dines on the following day.” She had long been in the habit 
of keeping late hours, and this tendency was much increased by her 
blindness, which led her literally to turn night into day. She 
generally protracted her Vigils till morning was well advanced, -and 
then spent the day. in bed, rising only in time for her six-o’clock 
receptions. It devolved on the unfortunate Julie ®to keep her 
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company through the long night-watches,” to amuse her with 
conversation, to read to her, and to write her letters. This un- 
natural life told heavily upon Mile, de Lespinasse. Her general 
health was much impaired by perpetiml vigils, and the seeds of 
pulmonary disease were sown in her by too much reading aloud. 
' As a set-off we should consider that Paris, with its most congenial 
and appreciative society, must have been a very {pleasant diange 
from the petty persecutions of Chamrond and the sordid dullness of 
the convent at Jjyona. 

For ten years Mile, do Lespinf^ssc remained at St. Joseph. 
Everything at first went smoothly. The blind lady found unalloyed 
pleasure in those services, by means of which she had, as one of her 
friends puts it, “recovered her eyes.” 13 ut at last the little rift 
within the lute which seems inevitable in such cases made its 
presence felt. The interest in Mile, de Lespinasse manifested by 
some of Mine, du Deffand's most intimate friends and admirers 
(notably by the great scientist Alembert), became so obvifns as to 
excite the jealousy of that most egotistical and exacting of women. 
L'lever as she uiidoulitedly was, she was no match intellectually for 
Julie; moreover her suspicious, irritable, tyrannical mood contrasted 
very unfavourably with the tact and self-control of her dependant. 
As Mmc. du Deffand’s growing discontent made it imi)0ssible for 
Julie’s admirers to enjoy as much of her conversation as they 
wished, an ^jxpedient was resorted to, which carries with it a 
curious flavour of the nursery, or at least of the schoolroom. The 
compauion now made a point of rising an hour earlier than her 
employer. That is to say, she was always uj) by five in the after- 
noon, In her little room looking out on the courtyard of St. 
Joseph (an irrepressible IlriLish prejudice leads one to hope that it 
was not actually her bedroom) she daily held receptions on her own 
account, lasting for an hour, and followed by an adjournment to the 
srtfon proper. 

The secret of these esoteric gatherings was long and faithfully 
kept, an astounding fact when we remember that it was shared by at 
least half a dozen people. But at last the thunderbolt fell. Through 
the indiscretion, some say, of a servant. Mine, du Deffand discovered 
the treason wjiich was being practised against her. The scene 
which followed between those two women, both eloquenl, both 
highly-strung, and both smarting under the sense of wrong received, 
must have Jjeen such as the imagination theoretically shrinks from, 
and practically dwells upon with great interest. It ended, inevit- 
ably, in a complete and final rupture. Mile, de Lespinasse, 
•naturally forgiving, and probably conscious that she was herself by 
no means free from blame, afterwards made attempts* at a recon- 
ciliation, but they were implacably rejected. ^ The two women never 
met again, t 
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And now comes the strangest chapter in this strange life-history. 
Stranded thus in the midst of that great and cruel city, so much 
more cruel then even than now, what might have been expected to 
be the fate of Mile, de L0sj)inasse ? True, she was by no means 
penniless. Her income from the various sources enumerated above 
amounted tp over £140. . With this fortune, neither of the two 
professions alone recognised as honourable for women would have 
been closed against her. She could certainly have entered a 
convent. Probably, also, she would have found little difficulty in 
obtaining a husband, always supposing that she would have con- 
tented herself with some honest and uninteresting provincial gentle- 
man of small means. But Julie had no vocation for a religions life, 
and she was by no means a person to marry den erden lesten Mann. 
Had she lived at the present day sho would no doubt have written 
problem novels. But literature as a remunerative profession, at 
least for women, was then scarcely thought of. What was she to 
do? Wfc know but too well what most women, admired and 
courted as she was by some of the most brilliant men in Paris,, 
would have done in that age of exceedingly lax morality. The fact 
that such a course of action seems never to have been considered 
possible in^her case speaks volumes for the respect with which Julie 
de Lespinasse must have inspired all who came into contact with 
her. 

The friends, male and female, whom she had made^ during her 
ten years’ servitude, stood loyally by her at this crisis, and dis- 
covered a career for her. She was to have a salon of her own, 
which was to be the success of the day, and private and public 
munificence were to supply the sinews of war. Mme. Geoflrin made 
her an allowance of £120 a year. The Marquis de la Ferti* con- 
tributed an annual £80. An addition of about £70 was made at a 
somewhat later date to the pension already received by Mile, de 
Lespinasse from the royal treasury. A set of rooms, some eight or 
nine in number, was taken for her in the Rue St. Dominique, and 
completely furnished in the latest style by Mme. de Luxembourg, 
who, though a very old friend of Mme. du Deffand, had espoused 
Julie’s side in the quarrel. What wonder if the art of conversation 
flourished in days when it received such substantial tokenSo of 
recognition ! 

The new srdony once fairly afloat, had a tremendous and ever- 
increasing vogue. Theoretically ]\Ille. de Lespinasse was at home 
every evening from five to nine. We say theoretically, for as we 
know that she was simply overwhelmed with invitations to supper, 
ofEers of boxes at the theatre, and so forth, it is plain that she must 
practically sometimes have failed. Her means did not allow her to 
offer her guests tany njore substantial refreshment than certain 
honlons which stood always in boxes on the mantelpiece. None 
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the less were her receptions thronged. Soon she attracted to 
herself all the best intellect of France,' we might almost say of 
Europe. Turgot, Lom6nie de Brienne, the Neckars, Condorcet, 
Grimm, Laharpe, Marmontel, Diderot,* •Bernadin de St. Pierre, 
Broglie, Lord Shelburne, David Hume, the Duchesse d'Anville, 
^me. Geoffrin, the Marquise de Saint Ohamans, the Duchesse de 
Chiitillon, the Oomtesse de Boufiflers — such are a few of th^ best- 
known of her wide circle of admirers. • 

It is an interesting comment upon Gallic chivalry that we are 
not quite certain whether this^woman^ so popular with the opposite 
sex, and so much respected by them, ever received a lonCi fide offer 
of marriage ! According to one or two of her contemporaries, 
Mile, de Lespinasse would have been willing enough to change her 
condition if she could have found the right man. But, very 
naturally, she was extremely fastidious. A man who was nobody 
felt that he had no chance with her, and, unfortunately, everybody 
who was somebody was on the look-out for a more brilliant alliance. 
The first lover of hers of whom we hear anything was a certain 
young Irishman, Taafe by name, perplexingly called now a nobleman, 
and how Sir Tariff:. Heing Irish and not French, this gentleman 
may perhaps have been willing to give his hand wherp he had 
given his heart. But on this point we hear nothing definite, nor 
do wo know much of Juliets feelings towards him beyond the fact 
that they long maintained a correspondence. 

Her relation with Alembert next claims our attention, a subject 
almost as mysterious as the more familiar case of Swift and Stella, 
For four years before ^Ille. de Lespinasse quitted St. Joseph, 
Alembert had, on his own showing, been devotedly attached to 
her, and in this afiection he never wavered till the end of her life 
in 1776, nor indeed till his own death seven years later. A year 
after she had been settled in the Rue St. Dominique, he came to 
lodge in the same house with her, and here he remained till she 
died. Strange to say, the world thought no evil of this arrange- 
ment. So Marmontol emphatically asserts, and even the foul- 
mouthed Rousseau, with a characteristic sneer, admits it. But the 
world very naturally did expect a marriage. Rumours of its 
approach weroi everywhere rife, Alembert received somewhat 
premature congratulations on the subject, and replied that lie was 
much too poor to marry. Was it really from prudential motives 
that he he^er took the decisive step ? Perhaps ; yet, though fond 
of talking in formd pauperis, was not so badly off as he repre- 
sented himself to be. Or are we to seek the explanation in Julie’s 
indiffereiiod to him? Scarcely, since we know that she declared 
herself terrified at the happiness which his affection had brought 
her. Contemporary gossip was not slow ta suggest a solution of 
the enigma fliore in the taste of that age than of ours, and, 
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apparently, with very little foundation. The story is altogether a 
strange one, and by that very fact harmonises with everything else 
that we know of Mile, de Lespinasse. 

Her platonic affection for '‘Alembert, however, was destined to be 
soon eclipsed and swallowed up by a passion in the genuine style of 
old romancers, with a true hero of old romance for its object. The 
Aliirqufe de Mora, a young Spanish nobleman of great promise, who 
had come to Paris during his father’s embassy there, was introduced, 
like most distinguished foreigners, into the of Mile, de 

Ijespinasse. lie fell in love with her in the passionate headlong 
style characteristic of his nation, and sho responded with what he 
considered a more than Spanish fervour. There was a difference in 
their ages of about twelve years, on what is commonly called the 
wrong side. The disparity in their relative social positions was 
even greater, for Mora belonged to one of the most exalted families 
in Spain. Mile, de Lespinasse was painfully conscious of these 
obstacles, but to the chivalrous soul of the young Spaniard they 
were of no account. According to Marmontel, who makes the 
statement with an air of reproach, Julie aimed at becoming Mora’s 
wife. Very likely she did. The instincts of English middle-class 
lespectability, to which the present writer does not protend to be 
superior, prevent one from clearly understanding why there should 
be anything discreditable in looking forward to marriage as the 
natural result of a mutual attachment. Marmontel further states 
that the young man’s family took fright at the prospect of such a 
7ndscdliance, and promptly sent him packing back to Spain on the 
plea of ill health. This seems also highly probable. It is true 
that Mora’s father always professed great respect for Mile, do 
Lespinasse. But one can perfectly understand that the proud 
Spaniard would not have carried his respect to the point of welcom- 
ing her as a daughter-in-law. It is also true that Mora’s ill health 
was no mere pretence. He seems indeed to have been far advanced 
in consumption, a disease inherited from his mother, and greatly 
aggravated by the ‘"much-bleeding, no-feeding” treatment of the day. 
But Julie, in one of her letters, expressly states that health was 
not the only reason for his departure from I’aris. There was 
another cause, and if he could succeed in overcoming it, the sacrifice 
of her fife would be too little to express her gratitude. It was in 
the month of August 1772 that Mora set out on his return journey 
tt» Madrid. According to Mine. Suard, Julie’s intimate friend and 
dtivoted admirer, their mutual ])assion was only definitely declared 
on the very eve of his departure. She positively asserts, moreover 
(and many things lead us to believe her), that this romantic attach- 
ment was as innocent as it seems extravagant. 

Of the sequel to the^ story it is unfortunately impossible to say 
the same.. We now approach the saddest part of Julie’s life, the 
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season of unavailing regret and remorse which" were to end only 
with that life itself. About two months before her separation from 
Mora, she had made the acquaintaneg of a certain Colonel de 
Guibert, who was just then taking the salons of Paris by storm. 
Thougli only twenty-nine years old, he had distinguished himself 
both in arms and in literature, and was ’in fact one of the popular 
lions of the day, Ilis character, as far as we can read it across the 
gulf of years, was not a specially attractive one. Intense egotism, 
profligacy of the obtrusive and swaggering type, and a very keen 
eye to the main oiiance, arfe the principal features which strike us. 
But the idol of Parisian society, especially the female 

half of •it, he plainly must have had some better qualities than 
these. Mile, de Lespinasse was attracted to him from their first 
meeting, and sought to find in his society some distraction from her 
regrets over Mora’s departure. At first their friendship promised 
fairly and happily, but soon Mile, de Ijespinasse, with a horror and 
dismay pathetic to see, discovered that on her side it had grown to 
a warmer feeling. Her agonies of self-reproach were insufficient 
to check this rising infatuation. Over and over again in her letters 
to Guibert she dwells on the noble character of Mora, on his single- 
hearted devotion to her, on her own faithless ingratitude in enter- 
taining a thought of any other man. But she always ends with the 
same refram. She cannot help herself. Without Guibert it is 
impossible to live. 

Guibert s feeling towards her is rather difficult to analyse. No 
doubt ho was intensely flattered by her preference for him. Here 
was a conquest of a quite different type from those he was accus- 
tomed to make, and one to be valued accordingly. Probably it was 
this feeling of mere vanity which prompted him to achieve Julie’s 
ruin and then to break her heart. That it was anything deeper we 
can scarcely believe, as we know that all the time he was meditating 
an advantageous marriage for himself. Moreover, he made use of 
his too-confiding friend in a manner not quite indicative of headlong 
passion. Her influence in literary circles was very great, and was 
being constantly put into requisition to boom those plays and essays 
of his which unappreciative posterity has wholly forgotten. Mile, 
dd Lespinasse worked zealously in. his service, but meanwhile she 
was dying slowly and most painfully. Nemesis had come upon her. 
After an absence of nearly two years in Spain^ Mora had at last 
obtained the doctors’ permission to return to Paris, He set out all 
eagerness to see his beloved Julie once more. But haemorrhage of 
the lungs attacked him on the way, and he died at Bordeaux. 
When the news reached Milo, de Lespinasse, her first thought was 
to follow Mora to the grave. But Guibert arrived in time to save 
her life, a ^prvice for which she often aftel*wards bitterly reproached 
him. For two miserable years she lived, tormented tfy ceaseless 
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remorse, by hopeless jealonsy, and by constant physical pain. By 
this time she seems to hare fathomed the paltry character of the 
man to whom she had saciiificed her honour, but still this terrible 
infatuation, which reminds one of the god-sent madness of Greek 
tragedy, kept its hold on her. She submissirely assented to^ 
Guibe^’s explanation that he really must establish himself in life, 
and set to work to find an heiress worthy of his merits. When he 
finally did marry (a young lady of his own choosing), Julie declared 
herself charmed with his wife. She rejoiced in his matrimonial 
happiness. Not for the world' would she troubb that blessed union. 
He was no longer free to love her, she knew ; most likely he never 
had loved her. Only let him still give her his friendshij^, >5116 could 
not live without it. And Guibert graciously acceded to this request, 
for Mile, de Lespinasse was still very useful to him. 

To the one traditional point of honour recognised by men of his 
kind Guibert seems (let us do him justice) to have been faithful to 
the last. He loyally kejit the secret of their intimacy, which was 
apparently scarcely guessed at by anybody, till the publication some 
time after his death of Julie’s letters to him. Her extreme 
despondency and the fits of irritability to which she sometimes 
gave way were attributed by a few of her friends to sorrow for 
Mora’s death, but to the great majority seemed quite inexplicable. 

“ You are the only man I ever cared for who has not made me 
unhappy,” she once says to Alembert, and he, though wrung to the 
heart by her evident anguish, still could not conjecture the cause. 
In the ministrations of this ever-faithful friend Julie found some 
mitigation of her long agony. She derived a pathetic consolation, 
too, from dwelling on the memory of her dead lover. Surely, she 
said, he must have forgiven her ; she had been so heavily punished. 
When we read these incoherent outpourings our fancy almost sees 
her wandering in the dim halls of the dead, another Dido with 
another Sychaous, while the traitor who had come between them wiis 
despised and forgotten as he deserved. 

The end came on May 23, 1776, in the forty-fourth year of Julie’s 
age. Guibert burst into tears when the news reached him, and 
afterwards wrote a beautiful panegyric on her abilities and virtues. 

And. so we take our leave of this unique and most attrac'uive 
woman. We cannot certainly acquit her of all blame, any more 
than she acquitted herself. Tet when we consider the moral 
standard of those times, when we remember with how many women, 
far more favourably circumstanced than she, vice was indeed “ not 
accidental but a trade,” we scarcely feel inclined to throw the first 
stone at Julie de Lespinasse for a single error, so bitterly repented 
of and so cruelly expiated. 


Camilla Jesb. 



THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCll. . 


^^THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE OIIUBOH OP ENGLAND/' 


AlTuoui^u nearly 2000 years have elapsed since Christianity first 
had its birth, this marvellous system, which has revolutionised the 
world as nothing has ever done before it, would still appear to retain 
the peculiar faculty of sowing discord and strife amongst its fol- 
lowers, though itself a harbinger of “ peace and good-will ” to all. 
So much so, indeed, that the phrase ‘‘ See how these Christians 
love one another has become almost a proverb in our time. 

What then /.s* Urn 'wonderful system which has exercised such 
extraordinary power over men ? To this question some will reply 
that it consists of a society of men and women who profess the 
religion which Christ taught on earth ” ; others, that it includes all 
those who cannot be classified as infidels ” ; while others, again, will 
tell us that it consists of those who believe that “ Christ came to 
this earth to redeem men,” and who, believing this, “ are at once 
freed from the curse of our nature.” Again, others (and these are 
the most numerous) will tell us that Christianity is “ the religion of 
all good Church men and women, that is, of all those persons who 
regularly and decorously attend a given number of services in church 
as by law established, and who there have their religious emotions 
stirred in an orthodox and proper way.” 

But, we may fairly ask, Have all or any of these religions 
societies or systems or bodies ever succeeded in bringing up their 
followers to the grand ideal of life as taught by Christ, or has the 
world generally been brought any nearer to His ideal by reason of 
all these professions made of following it ? Has it brought universal 
paace one bit nearer, or has it brought a lasting peace to the reli- 
gious world itself ? What do we see to-day ? Why^ all the 
religious sects are to be seen to-day as they have always been seen 
in the past — viz., engaged in fighting and striving with each other, 
while the thing they profess to follow is above all else a system 
devised to bring peace and good-will to all men. 

What does it all mean, then ? Though hundreds and even 
thousands of years have elapsed since this system 'first became a 
force, this grand ideal of Christ’s life remains as«far off as ever, nor 
is it given the first place even in some of our Churches totday. How 
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would its Pounder, think you, define this word Christianity, if asked 
to do * so to-day ? . He would tell us that it consisted simply in 
“ following His example and living life as He lived it on this earth, 
and in accordance with His*^ principles,” one of the first of which wae 
‘living at peace with all men.” He would utter no single word as 
to the necessity of any particular form of Church government (and 
over which they are all fighting to-day), and no single word wouldl 
He tell us either of the necessity for creeds and beliefs as being in 
any way essential to His religion. 

Look, now, at the Established Churcji of England and see how she 
acts up to and follows this definition of the Christianity of Christ. 
What do we find here but utter and hopeless failure ? Ai^d tliat, 
too, in a Church which has been endowed for centuries with all the 
power of the State, not to mention a dowry of some £7,000,000 per 
annum as well. What is the cause of this failure, and how can we 
account for it ? We find the Church of England to-day literally 
torn in pieces with lawlessness and dissensions. Comes this from 
too great a zeal in teaching too literaUij the ideal life and doctrines 
of Christ ? Ask the Churches themselves. Ask first the so-called 
High Churchman ” how he accounts for all the strife and unrest, 
and he will tell you at once that “ Forms and Ceremonies ” (which 
are not practised, though they should be, by the Low CJhurcb clergy) 
“ are the very life-blood of the Church of Christ ; that the priest 
should verily take the place of Christ as mediator between man and 
God, and that auricular confession and the sacrifice of the Mass are 
not only necessary but absolutely essential to the Christian religion.” 
These will tell you, moreover, that “ the priest is, or should be, a 
man invested with the power of individual absolution, and that the 
confessional is not only ^ an immense comfort but a veritable means 
of grace to the people.’ ” Moreover, the so-called priests of this 
High Church claim for themselves in addition the position not so 
much of ministers of the Gospel as of a separate priestly caste, and 
would inculcate the doctrine of private confession, which they tell 
us should be habitual and in some cases even obligatory. Next ask 
the Low Churchman how he accounts for the lawlessness and the 
strife and unrest in the Church of England, and he will promptly 
tell yon that the priest has no such power at all, nor ought he ever 
to have any such power.” He will tell you, moreover, that “ the 
confession is a delusive process contrived in the first instance for 
the purpose of increasing the priests’ influence and power, ^ and that 
it induces in the mind of the confessing party a false feeling of 
satisfaction (to which the more flippant of the party have applied 
the name of “ spiritual whitewash on easy terms ^’), *' and that he 
regards it merely as a device for people being forgiven their sine 
‘ periodically and up to date ’ on the very easy terms of telling them 
privately to a man who is bound not to tell again.” 
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Now let us inquire what English public opinion has to say on the 
subject. English public opinion undoubtedly takes the same view 
of the case as does the last-named party in the Church itself, being 
strongly of the opinion that such practices and ideas are demoralis- 
^ ing to the English character, which is acknowledged by all foreigners 
to be their strong point. Canon Ey ton recently statgd that Confes- 
sion, though it might be a comfort to some, is certainly not the way 
to strengthen character, which ’’ (he added) “ was undoubtedly our 
most precious national possession.’* English public opinion, more- 
over, unhesitatingly regards the act Confession ” as tending to 
a dangerous superstition and to an undue magnify^g of the priestly 
power, and as being, in fact, nothing but a return to the practices 
and doctrines, and ultimately to an ecclesiastical system, which were 
all put down once for all at ihe Reformation. It regards the danger 
as a very real one, and would appear to expect that it should be 
immediately put down by the bishops, who, however, would seem to 
bo perfectly helpless and unable to act, bemg, as some believe, not 
only in league with the Ritualistic party themselves but also in full 
sympathy with their doctrines and practice.^. 

And that the people of this country are really and truly auffering 
at the present time from the tyranny of the extreme liitualists is 
confirmed and proved in the following letter to the Times, in which 
the writer informs us that; “ He placed his son, aged fourteen, as a 
pupil-teacher under the London School Board, and, as ho thought, 
quite out of reach of the Ritualists^’* “ Very strange but true ** (he 
goes on to say), “ there he at once fell under their influence, and it 
was insisted, unknown to me, that he must attend Confession before 
confirmation.’* “ On returning home six montlis after, he was, to 
our consternation, great on the ‘ Mass,’ ‘ Prayers for the Dead,* 

* Confessions,* &c.’* ‘‘The lad” (he continued) “ can now see that 
he was ‘ taken in,* and has lost confidence in the clergy and the 
Church of England.” lie gives a still further instance: “An inti- 
mate friend in a neighbouring village sent his son, aged fifteen, for 
employment to a village in South Oxon.** “ Precisely the same 
thing happened to him as to my son, but much aggravated, as the 
lad on protesting was told that ‘ it was a matter which did not 
concern his pifrents, but his own conscience and his God.* **. “ His 

parents protested, but the lad was so tormented by the would-be 
confessor that he went through the farce.” Yet another instance he 
gives: “A schoolmaster could not obtain the position of organist of 
a Manchester church unless he attended f Confession.* ‘ He pro- 
tested, but accepted.’” And in yet another case he tells us that 
“ another schoolmaster he knew could not obtain at; appointment 
mi less he woicld consent to act as ‘ thurif&i'! ” (Signed “Rural,^* August 
1898 .) 

And from what we hear it is undoubtedly true that dur young 
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are being dragged from day schools on saints’ and other days into 
the churches where they are being taught an extravagant Eitaalisni, 
and are being steadily bat surely Bomanised. And it is difGcult to 
understand how the public can stand quietly by and see their 
children taught Romanism by men whom they themselves are paying^, 
to teach and uphold the Protestant faith. 

That the fears here expressed are not groundless the following 
(which wifs reported in the JMil?/ Nevjs in August last) will help to 
prove: “At a large gathering of clergymen held last night at 
Sunderland in connection with* the Ei^glish Otyirch Union, the Rev. 
J. S. W. Burn^ of Middlesborough, moved ‘that all the priests 
present should pledge themselves to place the Mass in its proper 
position.* ‘ He thought Mass was the chief service in the minds of 
those who drew up the Prayer-book/ * If they took the Protestant 
bull by the horns they might turn him into a docile creature.’*’ 
“ The meeting ” (it went on to say) “ was generally in favour of Mr. 
Burn’s remarks, but it was considered inadvisable to pass any formal 
resolution.” 

Is this kind of teaching worthy of a great Protestabt Church ? Is 
it Christianity? By the vast majority of Englishmen compulsory 
Confession and Mass are looked upon as the crowning curse of 
Popery ; and this would appear to have crept into the Church of 
England by means of secret societies, and with which it is literally 
honeycombed at the present day, and which would mo'reover appear 
to be increasing daily. And although John Kensit, the Protestant 
champion, is accused by the bishops of being a “ brawler ** because 
he has endeavoured to expose these Ritualistic and illegal practices, 
it is in reality the bishops and the clergy who practise these things, 
and who wink at them, who are the real law-breakers. For what 
does John Kensit condemn ? Why, a crowd of English men and 
women lying on their faces at the bidding of a priest in adoration of 
a wooden cross, like idols denounced by Isaiah. And it is really a 
fortunate thing that one man has been found sufSciently courageous 
to arouse the bishops from their comfortable palaces or foreign 
retreats to condemn idolatry, which is so contrary to the faith which 
they as chief pastors have sworn to defend. And it is idle for those 
who wipk at and abet these practices to tell us that it^is the baskiess 
of the bishops to keep the refractory clergy in order, and not John 
Kensit, because these very same bishops have over and over again 
refused to do so, and have moreover prevented others from appealing 
to the lawL Imagine English men and women being sprinkled with 
so-called holy water and censed with incense, borrowed superstitions 
from Rome i^nd Greece ! 

The supporters of Ritualism in our churches are fond of saying 
that all religion^ should be free, and that therefore it is wrong to 
disturb public worship by protesting against their sfervices as Mr. 
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Kensit has done. Bat is adoration of a wooden cross and the nse 
of incense any part of public worship in the Established Church? 
It is not, nor is the blasphemous fable wd deceit of the Mass. And 
it is obvious that it is the clergy who practise these things, and the 
V bishops who allow them, who are the real disturbers of public 
worship and morals, and who are wronging and deceiving the people 
of England, who are paying them to protest against them very 
things which they so illegally practise. 

And in a great measure the bishops themselves aid and abet these 
practices by their apathy, and in mady cases ^mpathy, when a firm 
hand and a straight word from them would stop all this shameless 
talk about incense and Mass. The truth is that it is the bishops 
who are on their trial at this time, and not John Kensit; and to 
many people the idea is gaming ground that, once consecrated, the 
bishops cease to be men and degenerate into mere ecclesiastics. 
For what does this mania for “ Confession ” really mean, and what is 
it but a method devised by the ecclesiastics to emit themselves, and 
which consists in the surrender of the conscience to a man instead 
of God, and which comes between husband and wife, parent and 
child, poisoning alike the luind of priest and of those confessing to 
him ? And history 'confirms our opinion that the great majority of 
the clergy are unfit to act as “ confessors,” nor can they in any case 
be considered superior, which they seem to claim in constituting 
themselves judges and directors of the consciences of their lay 
brethren. It is well to remember that Christ Himself was a great 
reformer and agitator against priestcraft, which in His own day 
drew down all the scathing sarcasm of which He was capable. 
The revenue of the Church of England may be roughly put down as 
about £7,000,000 per annum, and, not to speak of deans and canons, 
the bishops alone divide between them some £170,000 a year, and 
every farthing of which is given by the people of England to ensure 
their preaching and fighting against these very same doctrines, and 
of which our Lord Himself was the greatest denouncer ever 
known. 

Then, again, our young are grievously affected by the lawlessness 
of the clergy, and their parents complain that the priests take 
advantage of *confirmation to inculcate “ auricular confessipn,” and 

as we know ”) to hold special services for children which they 
designate children's Mass.” 

The trilly awful state to which this is carried on in the Church of 
England to-day is well shown in Mr. Walsh’s book, The Secret His- 
tory of the Oxford Movement (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.). In this 
we learn that the children in some of our churches sfe taught such 
hymns as the following, and which the priest suggests for their use 
along with directions as to confession : * * 
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“ Yes, I am going to God’s priest to tell him all my sin, 

And fromdliis very hour I’ll strive a new life to begin. 

When I confess with contrite heart ray sins unto tho priest, 

I do believe from ail' their guilt that moment I am freed.” 

And if this is not man-icorship and savouring of the worst form of/ 
sacerdotalistn and of Rome’, what is it ? It certainly is not teaching 
Christianity. And we may well ask those who support such practices 
this question, ‘‘ Has the monopoly of the young by the priests through 
so many hundreds of years really tended to make them better Chris- 
tians, or has it given them a sound fhoral ediccation?” Or again, 
have these practices tended to give them habits of ‘‘ cleanlipess,’" 
“kindliness,” “truthfulness,” or “honesty in business^’? Have 
they further tended to promote peace on the earth ? No one who 
thinks a moment can believe the claims of the priests to be true, and 
the vital mistake they make in teaching the young of to-day is in 
failing to understand that children of tender years are totally unable 
to realise even some of the things on which they lay so much absurd 
stress. For example, what conception even can young children have 
(or ought they to have) of such things as “ coveting their neighbours' 
wives,” as taught them in the “ Ten Commandments,” and on which 
so much absurd stress is laid? 

Would it not be far better not to mention these things at all to 
young children? How much better would it not be to teach them, 
“ Thou shalt not lie, thou shalt not steal or deceive, nor do mean 
acts, and not be cruel to helpless things,” ? These are the kind 
of things our young should be taught to-day. The Ten Command- 
ments, on which such undue stress is laid, were given to an idolatrous 
nation in an idolatrous age, and how can they, then, with any show 
of reason, be made applicable to young children at the end of the 
nineteenth century ? How much bettor would it not be to teach them- 
moral truths than such things as “not to covet other men’s wives and 
asses and oxen,” especially as the latter are no longer used at all as 
beasts of burden in England (as they were in the age in which the 
Ten Commandments were framed), and so how can they covet them r 
What use, again, can there possibly be in telling them not to bow 
down to “ graven images,” except it be as a warning against the 
Ritualistic practices of the priests themselves? Again, insteAd of 
teaching them with such absurd emphasis the importance of so-called 
“ love of country ” (and which comes quite naturally to the young 
without being taught it at all), and instead of bringing ^them up to 
hate all foreigners, how much better would it not be to teach them 
the necessity of having “ good-will ” to all men, while explaining to 
them the necessity of rising above the passions of war (which it 
might be explained to them was but “ legalised barbarism ”) ? 

And why do not the* priests themselves make the^e things their 
first care in teaching tbe young to-day ? Alas ! it is the same tale 
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all through history that the priests have alv^ays cared far more for 
what the children have profensed to believe than for what they 
actually do and believe. Nor can children be taught these things 
by reading in a haphazard way lewd accounts taken indiscriminately 
out of the Old Testament, and which were written chiefly for a semi- 
ibarbaric age, and in which accounts of murders and massacres are 
freely given and approved of. Can these help to* mate children 
cleanly and healthy-minded ? No ; but all through history we see 
that it has been the policy of the priests of all ages to keep the 
minds of the children in religious bondage. And so the religious 
education of our youAg to-day*in the Church of England is made to 
'turmin the interests of the priests, as if that were the main thing to 
look after.* How best to strengthen priestly power is too often the 
first thought of these, and while the clerics are fighting over the 
creeds and dogma to be taught, the great principles of justice, mercy, 
and truth are being kept in the shade. The late Prince Consort once 
said (in referring to the necessity of teaching children not only Bible 
lessons, but also training them to active acknowledgment of them) : 

A religious education is the greatest boon, without which any lasting 
success is hopeless.*’ And it is well known that children are better 
and easier taught moral truths by moans of lessons given to them 
which give the heart and will to do the right thing, &nd which 
bring home to them the just and inevitable laws of cause and effect 
in the moral ,world. And in educating our young to-day we must 
aim at si reudikcninn tlic clidracfer of the yoinifj ; and physiologists tell 
us that in training children it is a mistake to go beyond the result 
of a child’s own experience, for the natural gladness of doing right 
and the pangs following wrongdoing, and the effects for good or 
evil of his conduct on himself and others — these are the things that 
make the strongest appeals to children’s hearts and minds.” And 
so if wo want their religious life to bo growing, if we want love 
and aspiration and sense of duty to become stronger in them, we 
should surely not divert these qualities to what is vague and but 
hardly understood at all by them, but on the contrary to whatever 
is great and admirable and glorious in life.” 

Again, so great is the want of charity in the Church of England 
to-day, that the very word Churchman has come to mean to them 
“ those only who belong to the Establishment ” (to which, he>wever, 
it may truly bo said it is little honour to belong, when its ministers 
are taking JProtestant pay while teaching and promulgating Roman 
doctrines and superstitions). If proof of the great want of charity 
in the Established Church were needed, it is to be found in the 
Ritualistic organs themselves, one of which recently wrote as follows : 

Nevertheless, although not actually schism, it is schismatical to 
attend Dissenting meeting-houses, or to assist the^ sectarian objects 
of Dissenters^ in any way.” It then goes*on to say : “ the same 
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cannot be said of Roman Gatbolic churchea and tbeir objects, 
because the Bon^an Catholic churches are a branch of tho true Church.” 
“ The Catholic Church is the hdme of the Rolf. Ghost. It .is His 
earthly home. He does net make His home in‘ any ^senting 
sect.” “ Sometimes people quarrel with the Q)ihn:h ” (they omit to 
tell us here whether this means their Church or llic Church of Christ), 
“and make little shi^ churches of their own.” “We call these 
people Dissenters, and their sham churches i^ects.” “ The Holy 
Ghost does not abide, does not dwell with them.” “ He ^es and 
visits them, perhaps, but only as a stranger.” “ The Bible is the 
book which God has given to His C\iurch, add it belongs to the 
Church alone, and not to any dissenting sect.” “ No one but a 
Catholic can safely read the Bible, and no Catholic can read it safely 
who does not read it in the Church’s way.” — (From The Con- 
gregation in Church. London : Mowbray & Co.) What insolence 
and what great want of charity and Christianity are here shown ! 
How opposed to the creed of Christ ! What sham and shameful 
Christianity is this ! Do the persons who inspire these Church 
papers mean to tell us that Dissenters are not Christians just 
because they deny the necessity for the clergy of the Church of 
England being paid by the State in order to preach His Gospel ? 
The real truth is that they have none of the Spirit of God in them, 
Who taught that “ they who would worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth " — and who said farther ir the clearest 
and most unmistakable language, which no child could misinterpret, 
that “ all that was required was to do justly and walk in all the 
ways of God.” Again, another instance, if proof be needed, of the 
great want of charity in the Church. Within a few miles of 
Hawarden, a vicar of a church near there has circulated literature 
in which young persons are urged “ to confess the sin of going to 
a Nonconformist church ” along with sins of the worst and grossest 
kind. Such men as these are unfortunately (owing to the Established 
systenl) now made dictators of the national education,' endowed 
with national taxes, and authorised to inflict grievous disabilities 
on Nonconformist teachers; and it is, indeed, hard to conceive 
why these permit themselves to be thus ridden over roughshod 
by what is in reality a minority, though endowed and paid by the 
State. 

Again, another instance. Bishop Wilkinson recently made public 
a letter written him by the Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) in 
response to an appeal for directions as to admitting Nonconformists 
on the Continent to English churches. The Bishop of London 
^gjipte that “ he premised that the Prayer-book directions d* not 
might existence of Nonconformity at home, or of other 

And ab,road, and only provides for the normal procedure 

first care in^ towards her own children.” He then prof seds to pqint 
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out that the question is merely one of courtesy, and says : “ The 
Roman Catholic Ohirfch is discourteous, the Greejc Church is cour- 
teous.” ‘‘The Church of England is freer and broader than either, 
and Can go further.” “ Consequently ”«(«Bays Dr. Crlighton in his 
great charity) “if a Jjutheran or Presbyterian is in a position where 
Tie can only attend our services and wheye he wishes tq be a com- 
municant, I am in favour of admitting him as a matter of ccmrtesy.^* 
“ We are not” (he goes on to say) “responsible for him, but we 
may allow him to use our service on his own responsibility.” In 
plain language this means that if a man wants to seek Christ in an 
English church, and ^oes not belong to the Established Church, he 
SSnrot use what they call Christ’s Church coxei^t as a courtesy. Is 
this Christianity ? Is it a Christianity lit for tlie twentieth century ? 
Is this the religion of Christ / The Rev. R. Middleton is reported 
to have preached and described his bishop as “ a real persecutor.” 
“ What we want ” (he said) “ are true-hearted Christian men, and 
not proud pompous prelates.” 

Again, look at the modern “ bazaar-loving churches.” No doubt 
many who work at them are earnest, and do it in a spirit of kind- 
ness I but could there not be found a more direct and less wasteful 
way of conveying money to charities than by lavishing it on finery 
in Hotel Cecils ? Most people undoubtedly take part in them be- 
cause they think it is “the right thing to do,” and because it 
gives a convefiient sop to the conscience by deluding them into the 
feeling that they are devoting money to their poorer brethren. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a Church which cannot get on with- ' 
out a wealthy ecclesiastical caste can fairly be called Christian at 
all. Its whole foundations rest on worldly aims, views, and suc- 
cesses, and, unfortunately, as long as it remains a “ State Church ” 
it is incapable of amendment. For as Sir William Harcourt has 
recently told us, “ the National Church is really governed by the 
law of the land, and not by the bishops at all, whose only legiti- 
mate business and duty, according to the law, is to see that the 
minor clergy do not break the law.” It is quite plain, therefore, 
that the House of Commons alone can amend it ; and it is equally 
certain that a House of Commons composed of every shade of 
opiipon, and including many atheists, can^ hardly be regarded as 
specially qualified to amend it, and it is equally certain £hat an 
fstablishod bishopric will not be permitted to do so, for then we 
should ha^ a second popedom at once. And so we come to realise 
that the only remedy lies in disconnecting the Church from the 
State, in the interests of the former. 

The* Church of Christ requires no support from the State for its 
existence. It has lived through nearly 2000 years o*f persecution 
without it, nor has the Established Church ever* had toything in 
comqpion with% Christ’s Church except the name. For can any one 
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imagine Christ receiving £10,000 to £15,000 a year to preach His 
own Gospel, and issuing a few weak pastorals at regular intervals, 
which few, if any, even read ? Or can they conceive of His taking 
annual holiday! on the Continent while His disciples were writing 
frantic letters of appeal to the daily papers and clamouring for more 
pay? It is not conceivable. He would simply have called them*' 
all '' hypocrites 'and a generation of vipers.” A short while ago, 
some of the Bitualistic clergy of the Church of England were looked 
upon by a few fashionable Church people with good-natured indiffe- 
rence because they preached short sermons, pfeiyed lawn tennis de- 
cently well, and could perhaps sing a good son^. But now people 
are fully alive to the practices of the Romanising clergy and'to/:tv.Ir 
frantic efforts made to gain place and power, and fail t!o see the 
force of what has been well described as “so many Italian dishes 
half warmed up from the kitchen of the Vatican.” 

People are beginning to wonder instead whether it would not be 
better for the Church of Christ if bishops ceased to be Peers of Par- 
liament, with residential palaces and proportionate expenses, and 
were brought more in touch with the people. It is difficult to see 
any likeness whatever to the Apostles of old in our present up-to- 
date bishops and clergy, and if anything was made plain at the l^st 
Congress, il was that the laity are neither on the side of the Ritualists 
on the one hand, nor with the pompous laissez-faire of the bishops 
on the other. , 

How different things might be in the Church of England if her 
ministers remained faithful to their ordination vows is well seen in 
the following (and which shows up in a manly and straightforward 
way, in contradistinction to the hypocrisy and deceit of the Ritual- 
istic practices). W, Carlile, founder and honorary secretary to the 
Church Army, says : “ After service I stand in the vestibule, in 
which is a safe storage for bicycles, to be consulted and to greet 
strangers ; and then, after the limelight Evensong, I invite any in 
temporal or spiritual difficulties to unite with me at the Communion 
table for pardon and direction. In this I am usually assisted by 
the laity, devout men and women, whom I regard as ' priests unto 
God.* This plan,” he goes on to say, “ has commended itself to me 
as being on manly John Bull lines, free from the compulsory penance 
of Italian superstition. Rarely does a Sunday pass that we are not 
kept till long past 10 o’clock in consultation, which, if helpful to no 
one else, is of the utmost importance to keep me posted-. with the 
current mind of my people.” 

It is indeed a pity the Church of England does not possess many 
more of such men as the above. The unfortunate thing is that 
directly a minister of the Church of England (Rev. R. C. FUlingham, 
for instance) protefits against these practices, he lays himself open 
to immediate persecution by his bishop (but who, nevOiVtheless, gon- 
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tinues to wink at the Romanisiilg clergy in his diocese). Tolstoi’ is 
right when he says “ The propaglitipn and acceptation o| truth by 
men requires neither apparatus nor adornment, and that only false- 
hood and deceit demand special conditibns for their transmission ; 
and that, therefore, all solemn services, processions, adornments, 
'“ornaments, and the like, are no proof of truth, but, on the contrary, 
serve tp show that falsehood, and not truth, is being transniitted.” 
The Church of England has made the fatal mistake all through 
history of regarding the Church of Christ as composed of an order 
of men and women who worship in churches alone, and leaving out, 
as heretics or worse, all chapel-goers and evangelists (including also 
all good heathen who live Christ’s life, although they may never 
have hear^ of the story, which the Christian has, of the miraculous 
birth and life of Christ). Christ’s test, however, of His Church was 
simply this : “ He that would follow me” (that is, be of my Church) 
‘‘ let him take up his cross and follow me.” No buildings are men- 
tioned here, and no ritual or ornaments, as being in any way 
necessary. And, indeed, for His religion it is quite clear that no 
paid priests or any hired priests can be of the slightest use, nor ever 
have been. 

And why do not the bishops and their clergy teacji Christ’s 
Christianity as He taught it on earth — that is, Hu life pure and 
simple ? It is because it is in the very nature of all wealthy episco- 
pates to aim first at successful worldly careers and worldly successes, 
instead of devoting their first and best energies to protest against 
such things as ‘‘wars,” the evils of “ sweating,” and the like. It 
would seem as if they considered their whole duty to God consisted 
in running about the country and opening as many bazaars as pos- 
sible. But Mammon-worship and Christ’s life and doctrines can 
never go together. It is a fact worthy of note that all reformers, 
from the earliest times and including our liOrd Himself, have always 
relied on personal experience and goodness of character, rather than 
on dogma, theological niceties, subtle creeds, or a learned theology. 
And the great mistake made by the Church of England (in regard 
to their present-day Christianity) lies in the frantic efforts it makes 
to bolster up a Church of bishops and revenues, instead of teaching 
a pyre and simple Christianity as did Christ. As some ope has 
well put it, “ there is too much ChuTcliianiiy and too little Christi- 
anity in the Established Church to-day.” We are living in an age 
of truth-seeking, and all religious doctrines of to-day must submit 
to be tried by the test of. new facts as they arise. The theory that 
the earth was flat worked very well, as we know, for a time, but the 
whole authority of the Church w^s not able to support the theory 
once a shij^.^had sailed round the world ! 

And BO in the coming century men will look*for a Charch in 
VoL. 1 5 1 . — 9o. 4- ? 
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which the clerics shall drop all useless and futile arguments about 
creeds and cerempnies, and cry aloud for better education for the 
masses and the abolition of ignorance and superstition wherever they 
find them. But, alas ! all'through history wealthy Establishments 
have always thought first of the privileges of their order and the supre- 
macy of a sect, and have .been alternately the tool and the parasitd 
of politicians, and whose main fear and anxiety have been lest the 
House of* Commons might enact that “ Bishops need no longer be 
obliged to sit in the House of Lords, and that the preachers of 
Christ’s plain and simple Gospel need not necessarily be ‘ Skate 
officials ’ with ‘ State salaries,’ and that thd endowments of the 
Church be devoted to the education of the people, for which it was 
originally intended.” * 

Now the Established Church of England may be said to represent 
a religion as near as possible the exact opposite to the Person of 
Christ, and to have become simply a religion of revenue and emolu- 
ments, though in pretended imitation of Him whose life was one of 
the direst poverty. Who was born in a manger, and literally had no 
place on which to lay His head. All national institutions of Churches, 
whether Jewish, Turkish, or English, are simply human inventions 
set up originally to terrify the ignorant, enslave mankind, and 
monopolise power and profit. The Church of old, as represented by 
the Apostles, would have scorned State control and dependence, nov 
can we conceive of their begging for more pay in the public Press 
for preaching the Gospel. In fact, this kind of religion is nothing 
but a trade, whose more immediate object is power and revenue, end 
which has degenerated merely into a thing of form, while morality 
bows its head before so-called dogmatic faith. A religion of custom 
lets slip all morality and begets hypocrisy, and this is why so many 
church and chapel-goers are often so deceitful in their religious 
dealings. No dogma is at all necessary to the religion of Christ. 

“ Inasmuch as ye did it not to me ” is what our Lord said, and hero 
is nothing about Established Churches or paying of priests. Q’hepo 
things, nevertheless, have always been the cause of the fighting and 
striving in the Churches themselves. Thomas Payne has told u.« 
truly : “ Had the command of Christ been ‘ Come, ye blessed, yo 
have been liberal in paying the preachers of the "V^ord, and con- 
tributed largely to churches and chapels,’ there is not a hired priept 
but would have thundered it out to his hearers. But as it is 
altogether on good works done to men, they leave it alon£.” 

And so to sum up : what is ' wanted to-day is a religion whicli 
shall have for its aim the curing of selfishness, and whose aim, more- 
over, is not so much to preach heaven in a future world, and the 
necessity for' keeping up ecclesiastical systems in thi^ as it is to try 
and bring down heaven to this earth, and teach ns how to reform 
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hvmm naiwe on, the earth. In fact, we want a religion of 
“ humanity,” and not one of ancient snperstitioqs copied from the 
ignorant (if de70nt) minds of the early Christian Churches. We 
want no more fightings for corporate ihterests in the profession of 
Christianity ; nor is the remedy to be found, as some wonld suggest, 
'in the appointment of more bishops, with more pay and more 
palaces. The remedy lies not here. What we dd want, however, 
are more teachers of human nature, its wants and its needs. We 
do not want’ more C'AMrcA-men, but more Christ-ram. Our Lord’s 
OTrti training was entirely of^this kind, and it may be safely said 
that a well-paid ecclesiastical hierarchy is completely out of date, 
anu « quite spperfluons luxury. The number of priests in any 
country means nothing. In France alone there are said to be 
50,000 priests, and yet she is generally regarded ns an unchristian 
country. The Apostles of old derived their power from quite a 
different source altogether than the priests do to-day. It was 
simply spiritual, while that of the priests and paid clergy is 
temporal, nor can any one accept a bishopric in England to-day 
unless he has private means of his own, so great is the need for 
Mammon in that Establishment. It is all very well to tell us, as 
some do, that unorthodox religions breed discontent; but it is a 
fact which nobody can deny that the majority of the cultured are 
very deeply dissatisfied with it all, and have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, finished with old traditions and ideas, and are preparing for 
something new. ^ 

What we want above all else to-day is a new social education, 
which will accomplish what the Church of England ought to have 
done, but has failed lo do. We look in the coming century for a 
rml Church of Christ, and not a sham worldly Church professing 
to be His while denying His life and doctrines in practice. We 
want no Church saturated with class virus and full of ancient 
superstitions, and for which this age has no longer any need. 

What we want, on the other hand, is a social, humane, and scientific 
Church, which will teach truth on demonstration. We want men 
who will do Christ’s will, and not preach it alone. All these 
things our bishops are ignoring while sending out missionaries to 
savages to salye their consciences, and which in most cases means 
more salaries for the priesthood and very little more beside. *In the 
coming century the Church will be asked for deeds, and not pompous 
words of k.rdy advice from well-paid bishops and clerics. Christ’s 
kingdom will be an accomplished fact on this earth, .and will be 
brought about by plain men without titles of any kind, and w&ose 
only creed is a love of humanity. The masses are looking for 
and expecting to-day a religion which represents the personality 
of Christ in their every-day lives. These ,neith«r desire or need 
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dogmatic hair-splittings in theology, and wrangles as to which 
Church may be right and which wrong. For it is known to-day 
throngh the newly-fonnd sayings of Christ that He is in all mani- 
festations of the religiousiconscionsness — “ Itjo/m tlie stone and you 
vMl fitid me” “ Cleave the wood and there I am ” — which sayings 
clearly show ns that He is in all created things, and that it is not 
at all necessary'to charm Him and entice Him, as some of our clerics 
would fain have us believe, through the medium of sacrificing priests 
or gaudy churches. The little curate who, on the strength of his 
toilsome efibrts to acquire the, modicum of knowledge necessary* for 
his bishop’s ezam., and who presumes to teach*’ our children that ho 
is a “ successor of the Apostles,” and “ holds the ke^s of heaven-’^'in 
his feeble hands, is a fraud and a sham. Such an one needs to learn 
Christianity again at the feet of Christ. 

“ There is,” says Tolstoi, “ nothing between Churches in the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word and Christianity, not only nothing 
in common except the name, but they are two utterly contradictory 
and hostile elements.” All Christ said was, “ Do your duty, follow 
me,” “ and you can belong to any Church you like.” This is real 
Christianity, this is Christ’s Church. 

And so, all who are called upon to vote at the next general 
elections shonld not fail to vote for those who will uphold tho 
grand undenominationalism of Christ. Churches possessing cast- 
iron creeds and organisations are the enemies of all progress, and, as 
Eobert Ingersoll said, “ The man who does not do his own thinking 
is a traitor to himself and his fellow-men.” 

The only rational way is for all the Free Churches in England to 
combine and organise themselves so as to send men to Parliament. 
A strong Nonconformist Ministry in the Cabinet would soon see- 
that those who represented the majority of the religious world in 
England shonld once and for all cease to be dubbed “ heretics” by 
the arrogant and self-styled Church of England. For it is a fact 
that these very men whom they call heretics and schismatics repre- 
sent all that is good and best in this country, comprising as they do 
that earnest body of workers on the side of Christ who have tried to 
keep the many from evil ways, while upholding a standard of plain 
living, high thinking, and constant self-sacrifice. 

Bnt 'once the great body of Free Churchmen shall have attained 
their just place in the land, they must never lose virtue by apeing the 
Establishment, and to this end they must abst^ from everything 
tending to a clerical caste, and remain humanitarian, and eschew all 
dogma. They must vigorously protest against priestly caste, greed 
of empire, and worship of rank and wealth, which the present Church 
is both unwilling and unable to do, their cMef patrons being amongst 
these. Their churches must be houses rather than temples of luxury 
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and “sense worship”; and, unlike the Chnroh of to-day, which 
favours fashion and luxury, must strive towards ‘every shipwrecked 
brother and sister and every suffering nation. It m&t study human 
needs rather than intricate and useless sp'eculations as to the infinite 
^and unknown. In short, it must idei^fy itself with all that is 
high-toned and noble in the land, and its* mission wijljjp^ver come to 
an end. 

And BO, ii) conclusion, we see that the Christianity of ‘the twen- 
tieth century will require a greater freedom of thought in all religions 
and social matters. ,For it is*now w^ll known that the followers of 
the meek and lowly Christ of the Gospels can have no right or 
business fo peerages and palaces, and to the setting of themselves 
head and shoulders over the laity. The heads of the Church must 
be men who hold the love of souls in higher estimation than their 
pay and emoluments. It has been demonstrated to all that the 
time of the present heads of the Church of England is so filled up 
with services and classes, committees and guilds, and functions of a 
aimilor nature, that they have no time for real study or thought or 
writing. And it has been said with perfect truth that the daily 
Press teaches more in a week than the clerics have done in 300 years. 

The new century, therefore, awaits a strong and a vigerous and a^ 
life-giving Church which will point the way to progress and the 
'establishment of reason, and not one composed as it is now of a weak 
Anglicism, a'half-hearted Dissent, and a degenerate Popedom which, 
in common with all Eitualism, views trifies through the magnifying- 
glass of self-assertion. The new age will expect and get truth, and 
for this it must go back to a living Christ once more, and waste no 
more time in worshipping a dead Christ. The religion of the future 
will be called neither Protestant nor Catholic, for it will be simply 
{Jhristian, and for this neither priesthood nor wealthy hierarchy can 
ever be either necessary or desirable. 

The Christianity of the twentieth century will teach us how to 
work for human needs and human sufferings, and instead of preach- 
ing only a heaven in the next world will show ns how to work to 
bring it down to this one, and which surely was the meaning and 
object of Christ’s life on earth. 

And it mnft never be forgotten that the secret Bomaniseis in the 
'Church of England are doing their utmost to capture the schools so as 
to enslave the minds of the coming generation, and it is inAhe 
schools tlfht the great battle must be fought. All, therefore, who 
possess a vote at the coming general elections should see that they 
cast it in favour of candidates pledged to defetd the great prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, and to resist all attempts to enslave the 
minds and to undermine the liberty of oonsoience of the coming 
generation of English men and women. 
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' And further it behoves all who shall be called upon to vote in 
‘ any educational struggle to remember that it is their dnty to vote 
for those who ^1 uphold the grand undenominationalism of Christ 
We want a uw Beformat&n, and one that will free the Church of 
Christ from State patronise, and dogma, and gold. Inhere will 
then be a ring qf truth in the word “ Christianity,” and we may yet 
live to see the universal reign of Justice, Peace, and Good-will 
amongst men an accomplished fact on this earth. 

Dud}jsy S. a. Cosby. 
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WHAT IS AilT? 


When a great artist undertakes to answer the question above stated 
the world is all atiention. It seems, however, to be generally 
allowed by those best qualified to judge that Count Leo Tolstoy has 
not been very successful in the attempt that he has lately made to 
satisfy the world’s anxiety, greatly as he may in earlier days have 
entertained us by concrete examples of what art should be. The 
author of Anna Karenina has expressed views in his last writing on 
the subject which would have greatly curtailed the success of his 
former work if they had been adopted in its production. 

Art, although no previous attempt had been made at definition, 
has been generally understood to imply the power of certain 
temperaments to communicate to the less inspired public impressions 
of physical and spiritual beauty. Professor Conway says lhat it is, 
primarily, an expression of happiness, and a product of passion in 
leisure ” : and it is certain that, however deep may be the shadows 
introduced, artists — in whatever department — have always attempted 
to please. If the Goddess of Memory be the mother of the Muses 
their father is the radiant God of Day. 

But now comes Count Tolstoy, an expert, with a new conception 
of the matter. Art has nothing (he contends) to do with pleasing ; 
what right has man to ask for pleasure? Xor cap art represent 
beauty ; that is a mere word, a matter of taste and of convention. 
How could art represent a thing which does not exist ? No ; the 
work of the artist is to find out what is right and to recommend it 
to mankind. He is to take himself seriously, as an apostle, what 
Nietzche called an Overman,” charged with a mission of righteous- 
ness to a torpid and unenlightened world. 

'j^ell, of ceurse we all like to find the artist aiding us in^onr 
struggle against evil, although when he has done this tod openly 
we may be apt to resist the discipline and run away from his school. 
Byron hi^ more readers, it is to be feared, than Mrs. Trimmer. But 
the truth, perhaps, is that art is not directly conceited with either 
the good or the beautiful, taken abstractedly an^ alone, but rather 
with the absolute and the transcendental, which should of course 
be fair. ^ * \ 

Beneath the surface of the actnid,” 9nce lerote Victor Hugo, 
there lies 2ln ideal world for those who, by dint of contemplation, 
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have learned to see in all things a Something beyond.” And long 
before jEugo, the great English thinker, Francis Bacon, had declared 
that it was the office of the poet to “ conform the shows of things 
to the. desires of the mind^”r Bat it was Eant who first introduced 
into mental science the law of the transcendental : for him, indeed 
(looking as he did for a moral law) it was more than pleasure ' 
that wi^ at stake. Kant’s categorical imperative almost decreed a 
divorce befiween intellect and sense ; by identifying himself with his 
own higher being man was to rise above the sensibie snares of 
passion. But this was rather the work of self-discipline, which 
left the artist outside. Not for him ttie freedotn from the sway of 
beauty, rather the study of beauty’s arcana and their revelation to 
mankind at large. 

It was,^ doubtless, with a perfect recollection of the Sage of 

Koningsburg and his teaching that Schiller disengaged the poet 

from practical life in his well-known Partition of the Earth : 

% 

• “ * If in the Land of Dreams thou must be faring ’ 

(Calmly the God), ‘ there lies no blame on me : 

Where wert thou hid when men the world were sharing ? * 

Answered the Poet : ‘ Lord, with Thee I ’ 

• • • • • ^ 

‘ What shall be done ? ’ Zeus asked : ‘ tlie earth is given, 

The wood, the mast, the field no more are mine ; 

Wouldst thou for ever dwell with mo in Heaven ? 

The gate shall ope to touch of thine/ ” * 

There may be exaggeration here; the poet is not always in 
Heaven; like Moses he must come down to address the people. 
Bat he has been a partaker of the divine presence, and received an 
authority and message. The whole vision cannot be quite imparted : 
the medium of interpretation is weak. But, if there be an absolute, 
a real, a “ SonSething* beyond ” — as so many great minds have 
imagined — it is of the highest importance for us worshippers of 
the fleshpots and the golden calf that we should know what we are 
to^expect. So long as we look to the artist merely for expression 
of beauty we hardly need a Tolstoy to save us from disappointment. 
But still less can we make the artist a mere teacher, a fugleman of 
morf^ discipline : we have those things in the work of the Church — 
nay, in the common lessons of life’s experience. ^ 

But, as indeed we are reminded by religion herself, the things 
that are not seen are eternal ” ; and if man’s higher natnre^and true 
progress require to be clothed with grace and fed with the food of 
the spirit, we must occasionally^follow those who have found the key 
of that unseen Paradise. 

At the same time the poet must not fly out of sight and out of 
reach of earth : like Woi^sworth’s skylark our highest aspiration 
must heve its nest on earth. The vitality of such a synthesis ought 
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not to escape us : we may protest against the confusion that makes 
the Muse a mere schoolmistress ; we need not forget that we have, 
first and foremost, a life of sense to lead : 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 

And, even with something of a mother's ^^ind* 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
• To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 

Forget the glories ho hath known, 

And th|t imperil^ palace whence ho came." 

But so long as he lives he keeps the Nostalgia of the Infinite. 

If Count Tolstoy indicts us for weakness, there is nothing for it 
but to plead guilty. Such as we are, we can be more easily affected 
by pleasure than by pain: men would rather be amused than 
instructed ! 

Here we get a glimpse of the criterion by which the question of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work is to be placed. From the days of his 
admiring contemporary, Ben Jonson, to those of Voltaire — if not 
even later — the critics of the classic school have declared that 
Shakespeare wanted art.” But he has been the favourite of %hree 
centuries, anjd forty nationalities have been reckoned among the 
thousands of pilgrims who annually gather at his grave. Of so 
catholic a worship one can only complain in the language applied 
to another universal faith, and say, Popuhis^vitU decipi. But 
Shakespeare’s theatrical experience had taught him the truth after- 
wards expressed by Johnson, that “ those who live to please must 
please — to live.” The gentle Will gave himself no pedantic airs ; 
he never sent one of his plays to the press, even tried his best to 
hinder their publication ; content if he could fill the benches in the 
theatre where he was a shareholder. This, it may be objected, 
is opportunism; but we need not be frightened by a wo;:d. 
It has enriched the gaiety of nations, giving comfort to the sorrows 
of men and discipline to their emotions. Shakespeare’s work may 
not be always in accordance with classic canons ; it is not intentionally 
frahied to meet the requirements of Aristotle ; but it is a law to 
itself, like Horace’s Pindar. Securus judicat orbis terrarum ; Lessing, 
and Goethe, and Victor Hugo all admit the spell as much as 
ourselves or even more. . ^ 

What does this example prove, unless that it is the object of art 
to please rather than to teach t When Moses was engaged on the 
Mount the people turned to Aaron, and the Prophet bringing down 
his solemn message did not ^n^ an attentive audience; all were 
away singing and dancing round the calf {hat t£e priest had made 
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them. The lawgiver heard the voice of singers, he saw the dancing, 
and in his aoger he dashed down the tables of the law so that they 
were broken. Bat the calf had been made at the reqnest of the 
people, it had delighted thlin, and it was of gold. 

And even so it is with ns. Blind and sensual that we are, we 
will not obey the law, nor <even hearken to the Prophet save under 
compuliS^ion of the direst kind. But we will resort to the poet, the 
Priest of Beauty, taking him all our gold if only he will fashion it 
into the form of one of our idols, charged as that may be with 
memories of the house of bondage. (Such a man as Tolstoy may 
rage at our idolatry; may wish that it were otherwise; may 
proclaim that we need to be taught rather than to bq pleksed. 
The point need not be argued, does not indeed admit of any 
argument ; as the Yankee said, “ You must not scream against the 
calm facts of the universe.” 

« « # * # « 

Count Tolstoy has not been true to himself, as shown in his 
fascinatiug fictions. Anna Karenina was pronounced by Matthew 
Arnold to be the best novel he had ever read. And, even if we 
stop short of that, we must admit that all civilised mankind enjoy 
it, which cannot be said of the author’s didactic writings. Is it not 
cleai; that he has merged the poet in the preacher, ignoring the 
perpetual distinction that has been placed between the mission of 
the prophet and the office of the priest ? 


H. 6 . Keene. 



THE ITALIAN STATE LOTTERY. 


Historians, though rather divided in* their opinions, are disposed to 
ascribe to Italy the ^introduction of the State Lottery towards the 
closer of Jthe Middle Ages. In vain we search the literature and 
chronicles of ancient Greece for any reference to such an institution, 
whilst among the Homans the only function resembling it took 
place, by way of amusement, during the Saturnalian feasts, being 
especially in vogue during the time of Augustus. Numbered 
tickets were distributed to the guests and trifling presents bestowed 
on the winners, such as goblets and statuettes. Bulwer tells us “the 
sport ,of this lottery consisted in the inequality and sometimes the 
incongruity of the prizes,” and goes on to say that “ the poet with a 
wry face draws one of his own poems (no physician ever less 
willingly swallowed his own draught), the warrior draws a case 
of bodkins, a lady a gentleman’s buckle,” &c. It was also empfoyed 
by Agrippa And Titus, not with any idea of gain but merely to con- 
ciliate the Flebs. According to Boccardo, its next appearance was 
probably in Genoa during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
under the title “ Borse della Ventura,” but it became really a public 
function for the first time in 1641 in Genoa. During that year ex- 
tensive repaira of the fortifications produced a deficit of about half- 
a-million in the budget, which was made good by a public lottery. 
The other Italian States, soon perceiving that a plentiful harvest 
could be reaped by this means, gradually introduced the custom till 
it became well-nigh universal. At first people staked on the names 
of ninety young women in poor circumstances ; five of these names 
were drawn, and whoever played on them was a wiimer, the five 
young women each receiving a “ dot.” Later on numbers took the 
plase of names, answering equally well for gambling purposes, with 
the additional advantage of saving the Government the amount of 
five “dots.” In this manner was the modem Italian lottery finally 
evolved. • 

Held weekly throughout the principal cities of the kingdom, the 
Lotto is a very fruitful source of income for the Government. In 
1896-97 the net returns amounted to 83,363,674 lire, imd in 1897-98 
totalled 35,494,287 lire, or over a million and a quarter pounds. 
As is well known, the love of gambling is 3 very prominent charac* 
teristio of th% Italians, as indeed of most southern nations, and the 
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State Lottery is patronised by wealthy signori, though unfortunately 
more eztensirely by the poorer classes, who have often hardly the 
wherewith to purchase chestnuts and ' polenta. There are over 
fourteen hundred Lotto Bi^^uks in Italy, and in Florence there are 
twenty-eight, rural Sardinia alone not being represented, for, on the 
authority of 3eanclerk, the. well-known author of Rural Italy, thePe 
is iiot a'single lottery-bank in that island. 

The lowest stake is twelve centesimi, or rather less than a penny- 
farthing. To learn the highest stake is by no means an easy matter, 
and inqi^es in over half-a-dozen of the banks elicited much con- 
flicting information ; the truth, however, seemiii^g to be that there is 
really no limit beyond the fact that no larger sum than four, hundred 
thousand lire (under £16,000) can be paid to the winner on any one 
ticket ; but then the player can take as many tickets as he pleases. 
The lottery takes place on Saturday, at four o’clock, and during the 
forenoon crowds besiege the banks, giving in their numbers, often to 
the great bewilderment of the passing “ forestieri.” Drawings take 
place in Turin, MUan, Venice, Florence, Borne, Bari, Naples, and 
Palermo, and it is allowable to play for any or for all of these cities, 
but the number given in at the banks must be drawn at the parti- 
cular city which the player names, or otherwise he will not win. For 
instance, if *he mentioned 25 Milan, and 25 turned up in Borne or 
elsewhere, he would lose. The range of numbers is from 1 to 90 
inclusive, and five numbers are drawn every week in 'each of the 
above-named cities. The simplest chance, or " semplice," is to 
stake on any one number, and, should it turn up, the winner obtains 
ten times his money, or, better still, he can play on the “ all’ Im- 
batto ” (that is, on the number selected verms the other eighty-nine 
numbers), and thus gain eleven-and-a-half times his stake. If the 
player, in addition to selecting a number, mentions the order* in 
which it will appear amongst the five numbers, he obtains fifly-two- 
and-a-half times the stake. Flaying successfully on two numbers,- 
the return is 250 times the stake, and is called winning an ambo.” 
Three numbers, or a terno,” obtain 4250 times the stake ; and, 
finally, four numbers, or a “ quademo,” 60,000 times. It is hardly 
necessary to say that to win the “ quaderno ” is, practically speaking, 
impossible, and the writer has not been able to obtain even one 
authentic case daring the history of United Italy. The grand weekly 
problem for Italians is, then, to select their numbers, and in order to 
assist them in their choice, each lottery-bank has a list o£ all the 
winning figures daring the preceding two or threis years, and also of 
the five numbers longest without taming up. Furthermore, there is 
a LQjro del Sogni, or Book of Dreams, which assigns a number for 
every possible event. So that, for example, if one hiid broken a ' 
watch during the week, on referring to the book and seeing Broken 
Watch, 25,” down would go their money immediately oft 25. As, of 
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course, the numbers in the JAhro dei Sogni are as likely to turn up as 
any others, an occasional win is scored, and thus pbsnrd credulity in 
the matter is fostered. An authentic instance of this happened quite 
recently in Florence. An event had takeiyplace of which all Tuscany 
was speaking. A German student coming home from the theatre was 
’crossing one of the principal squares in Florence towf‘';ds midnight 
when he was addressed by a mysterious-looking veiled lady oanying 
a baby. Stating that she had dropped her pnrse, she prayed him to 
hold the baby whilst she searched for it. The student complied, and 
the lady, pretending to be looking about, soon disappeared in the 
darkness and has nevler since %een heard of. So much public atten- 
tion was directed to the circumstance that the Nazione, a Florentine 
newspapef, published a list of numbers from the JAhro dei Sogni for 
the next week’s lottery as follows : “ A Veiled indy, 56 ; A Lady 
accompanied by a Child, 66 ; and the age of the Child, 3 years.” 
Wonderful to relate, the three numbers came up in Borne, no doubt 
gaining a “ terno ” for many of the Nazione’s readers. The drawing 
in Florence is conducted on exactly the same principles as in the 
other Italian cities, and is worth describing. In a small loggia over- 
looking a courtyard in the Via San Gallo "assemble every Saturday, 
at four o’clock, the Government officials, and take their seats with 
due solemnity at a long table facing the public, who stand in the 
courtyard below. Each number, from 1 to 90, printed on a large - 
piece of pap^r, is held up to the audience to show that all are 
employed, and simultaneously each is placed in a brass ball and 
dropped into a wire cage which revolves by means of a handle, and 
then, after being well mixed up by a boy, who has previously been 
carefully blindfolded, one ball is drawn at a time. The ball is passed 
on a plate to one of the officials, who opens it, gives the paper to his 
neighbour, and it is finally held up for public inspection. There are 
seven or eight officials employed — ^the old story in Italy of super- 
fluous “ impiegati.” The public regard the result of the drawing as 
stolidly as if they were a Chinese crowd, their faces being absolutely 
apathetic, though nearly all hold tickets ; ,tbe explanation probably 
being that very few indeed are successful. 

There is little doubt that the lottery is an unmixed evil for the 
Italian populate. Heads of- poor families waste their sustenance in 
endeavouring to scrape together a few “quattrini ” to gamble With, too 
often leaving their children a prey to hunger. According to Boccardo, 
statistics J^ave shown that more objects are brought to the pawnshops 
and less necessaries are purchased on the day when the lotjfieTy closes 
than on any other in the week. As any one can easily test for him- 
self, ’in a range of ninety numbers there are 4005 oombinationB 
possible for an “ambo,” and aa>the winner, obtains ‘"only 250 times' 
his stake, it is manifest that the odds are. Ux> nea^ily placed against " 
him. And in the* case of’the temq” the returns are ^1 more 
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lidicnlously inadeqaate, having regard to the vast number of possible 
It will thus be seen that the Lotto is a form of gamble 
that offers no reasonable chances of saccess, and does not even pro- 
duce agreeable if dangerof.a'ezcitement, such as is obtainable at the 
Bonlette of Monte Carlo, where, with a range of only thirty-seven 
numbers (including the Zero) and numerous simple chances, as the 
<'roug(^t noir,”‘“ pair et impair,” &c., at least gains and losses succeed 
each other rapidly. In the Lotto the player, even on the simple 
chance, often sees eight< or ten months elapse without being ' once 
successful, whilst the more ambitious, who essay an “ ambo ” or a 
temo,” can easily find a buoyant and creduldus youth develop into 
a venerable and disillusioned old age, and their dreams of victory as 
sadly distant as before. To doctors who are nerve-specialists and 
heart-specialists, and who wish to be in a position to recommend the 
mildest possible form of gamble to their patients — a form which 
would be, at least for Anglo-Saxons, a sedative rather than an 
excitant — we suggest then the Italian Lottery. . 

E. W. W. Oeyan. 
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{Under the above title a limited portion of The Westminsteb Keview is occasionciUy 
set apart for the reception of Articles ichich contain opinions at variance with tl^e 
partiadar ideas or measures it fidvocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion hi] writers of hlyh mental power and culture^ loho^ lohile they are zealous 
fAiends of freedom and progress^ yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern^hoth from the Editor and from each oiher,^ 


THE INJURY INFJJCTED ON THE TOILING 
CLASSES BY THE SUNDAY OPENING 
MOVEMENT. ' 

The word Sabbath means rest. The Sabbath Day is the Rest Day. 
The greatest of all teachers said “The Sabbath was made for man.’’ 
“ The Jldst was made for man/’ to be a boon, a blessing, an in- 
calculable bcoefit to all mankind throilghout all time; and this rest 
which was “made for man ” all men have a right to enjoy; and every 
movement which tends to deprive men of this day of rest, and to 
iuQict on them the bu^-don of needless Sunday labour, is a wrong 
and an injury to the workers and detrimental to the best interests 
of tlie State. 

It is important to bear in mind the design of the Sabbath 
institution. 

Rest and Worship are the two words which clearly express 
the object of the Day of Rest. And one of the most beautiful 
practical illustrations of what the day of holy rest should be has 
been recorded by Mrs. Drew in a description of her distinguished 
fathers reverence for the Lord’s Day: 

“Mr. Gladstone,” she writes, “has been heard to say that had it not 
been for Sunday’s rest he would not now bo the man he is. Physically, 
iniolloctually, and spuitually, his Sunday has been to him a priceless 
blessing. # Any one wh^o eilters his room in Downing Street on a Sunday, 
even during the height of the Session, could scarcely fail to be struck by ' 
tlio atmospiioro of repose, the books lying open near the arm*chair, the 
deserted writing-table, the absence of papers and newspapers* From 
Saturday night to Monday morning ho puts away all business of a secular 
nature, keep# to his special Sunday books and thoughts, and never dines 
out that day, unless to cheer a sick or sorrowful irieiyl; nor will he ever 
travel on Sui^ays.” 
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And this question pf the Lord’s Day observance was one of the 
secret springs of that marvellously prolonged mental and physical 
activity, that conscientious and deeply religious discharge of duty^ 
* which made Mr. Gladstone one of the greatest statesmen the world 
has ever seen. ' * 

Mr. Gladstone himself has often spoken and written in praise of 
the Lessd’s Day 'rest. In March 1869, in reply to a deputation, Mr. 
Gladstone^, tihen Prime Minister, said : 

“ The religious observance of Sunday is a main prop to the religious 
character of the country ; from a moral, pocial, and physical point of view 
the observance of Sunday is a duty of absolute consequence.*^ 

, In a letter to the writer^ in January 1876, he clearly^ezpfessed 
his views as follows : 

“ Believing in the authority of the Lord’s Day as a religious institution, 
I must, as a matter of course, desire the recognition of that authority 
by others. But over and above this, I have myself, in the course of a 
laborious life, signally experienced both its mental and its physical beneiitst 
I can hardly overstate its value in this view, and for the interest of the 
working men of this country, alike in i?hese and in other yet higher 
respects, there is nothing I more anxiously desire than that they should 
more and more highly appreciate the Christian day of rest.” 

And so late as June 7, 1897, he wrote : 

“ I adhere with ever-growing ^^ength to the opinions I have many timessr 
expressed oh the subject of the Jjord’s Day Best.” ♦ 

Equally clear and decisive opinions as to the great value and 
importance of the Sabbath institution have been expressed by many 
leading men amongst the different political parties. 

Thus the Earl of Beaconsfield, when opposing the opening of 
museums on Sundays on May 5, 1879, uttered the following words : 

Of all divine institutions the most divine is that which secures a day 
of rest for man. I hold it to be the most valuable blessing evef conceded 
to man. It is the corner-stone of civilisation, and its removal might pven 
affect the health of the people. It (the Sunday opening of museums) is a 
great change, and those who suppose for a moment that it could be limited 
to museums will find they are mistaken.” 

The truth of this prediction is clearly seen, for the Sjanday opening 
of mustoms by the Government has given a stimulus to Sunday 
opening in many directions. Gigantic concerts on Sundays, at 
which thousands of pounds are turned over, are"^ now held ,in many 
parts of London and the provinces. The Alhambra and other 
theatres are opening on the rest day. The Crystal Palace and the 
Alexandra Palace are looking forward to reaping a harvest by tho 
sweat of their* employes on Sundays; and the latest enctoachments 
on the people’s day, of rest are the establishment of a Sunday^delivery 
of letters in London for the convenience of those who are rich enough 
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to pay an extra fee, and the employment of a liffge number of bnildera* 
men in the erection of a theatre in Kennington bn Sundays. 

The Sunday opening movement is ozvd of the most dangeroos and 
deceptive movements of modern times. Ill is breaking down the great 
•principle of Sunday closing and Sunday rest in all directions. It 
is undoing the noble work of securing one day's rest iPron^^il in 
seven which Christian teachers and statesmen have for centpries been 
working to secure. 

The weekly day of rest— ^the pause in our great hives of industry 
— the closing of our^factorieif, our shops and offices — the holy calm 
and rest of the Sabbath Day which gives strength to our workers in 
all departments of labour, has been brought about mainly by two 
great forces working hand-in-hand. 

The religious teachers of our country, the clergy and ministers, 
the great army of Sunday school teachers, have for many centuries 
Mged^as a Christian duty the observance of the Christian Sabbath ; 
and manufacturers, traders, and workers of all classes have, largely 
by persuasive moral induedbes, been induced to look upon the 
Sunday as a sacred day when ordinary secular work and amusements 
should be suspended. 

The religious forces have been the greatest agents in securing to 
the masses of the people their weekly day of rest. 

The State, however, has done much to secure the same end. 

Far-sighted statesmen have seen in the Sabbath institution one 
of the noblest benefits that a world so full of sufiering as ours can 
experience ; and that greatest of all English monarchs, King Alfred, 
was the pioneer of that long list of laws suspending labour every 
seventh day which adorn our statute books and which protect millions 
of toilers against Sunday labour. 

Alfred commenced his Book of Laws with the Decalogue, which 
includes 1))ie fourth Commandment to observe the Sabbath Day ; and 
it may not be generally known that those laws form part of our 
Common Law to this day, and the principles inculcated in those 
grand moral laws have laid the foundation of every subdequent 
law which has been made for the improvement of our country and 
race. ^ , « 

Olie of tbe greatest difficulties in the examination of the Sunday , 
question is to get thinkers to distinguish the difference that exists 
l^tween urging the religious observance of the Lord’s Day as a 
Christian*duty between man and bis Maker, and urging the pMwjtig 
of laws suspending ordinary labour on Sundays, by the Si»te, on 
sanitary' and physical grounds. 

It is one thing for Christian teachers from their pulpits and plat* 
forms and by literature to urge their congregations to “ Bemember 
the Sabbath pay to keep it holy.” It is qdite another thing to ask 
the State to make laws so that men may enjoy a weekly rest from 
VoL. 151. — Noi 4. • 2H 
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labour and bare time’fb this Christian country to attend to Christian 
duties. . 

The t\vo positions are guite diflTerent. 

Laws which secure to if ien the day of rest on sanitary, social, and 
physical grounds are not laws to enforce the religious observance of 
the l^nday. ^The religious observance of the Lord's Day is purely 
a matter between God and man individually. 

The civil and physical observance of the Sunday is a matter entirely 
within the province of the State to enforce. The civil power may 
not and cannot enforce the* religiors observance of the Sunday. 
The civil power may and ought to enforce the Sunday closing principle 
on national, physical, and sanitary grounds.^ Why ? because it 
has been shown most conclusively that in order to keep men and 
women in health they need more rest than that afforded by the night 
to recruit their energies of body and mind ; and the seventh day 
rest with all its sacred obligations and associations is ezact^ what 
man’s nature needs. 

Most interesting experiments hav%been made by scientific men 
in France, showing how the strength of a workman^gradually fell 
day by day for six days, and how his energies were restored by the 
rest of th^ seventh day. 

The late Mr. Frank Buckland, the distinguished naturalist, puts 
this view of the Sunday question very clearly. Writing in March 
1886 , he said : • 

“ I am now working from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and then a bit in the evening, 
fourteen hom’s a day, but thank God it does not hurt me. I should 
however collapse if it were not for Sunday. The machinery has time to 
cool. The mill-wheel ceases to patter the water, the mill-head is ponded up, 
and the superfluous water let off by an easy quiet current which leads to 
things above.” 

And when we consider that our Sundays constitute one-seventh 
of all our days, that a man who has lived seventy ye£rs hasr had 
ten years of Sundays, it is clear that the duration of life may be 
influenced very materially by the way in which these Sundays are 
used. 

The national observanqp of the day of rest lengthens life, and it 
is the*.duty of the State to make laws w&ch preservo the heallA and 
lengthen the days of the people. 

It would be easy to relate a very large number of facts showing 
how much the observance of the Lord’s Day promotes health and 
happiness, and what an important agent it has been in the husband- 
ing of those wonderful energies which the Sabbath-observing British 
race has shown in all parts of the world. 

^nd the question now arises — ^if all men need and have a right 

1 If t>tu[ mlers may shorten the hours of labour by law on w^ek days, they may 
also suspend labour on Sundays. 
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to the Sabbath rest, for health and happiness— if a deep injury is 
inflicted on those classes of onr fellow-men who are require^ to toil 
seven days a week by exacting employers, by gpnsping speculators, 
or by Sunday opening societies, ought tiot the State to interfere to 
limit Sunday labour of a public kind to, that which common sense 
teaches is necessary ? . . 

Necessity overrules all law. But is it necessary 'to open tk^htres, 
concert-rooms, exhibitions, museums, picture gidleries, and public 
reading-rooms on the rest day, to take away from their homes, irom 
their wives and children, on t]^e quiet day of holy rest, the numerous 
attendants required t(>take charge of the collections ? We urge that 
there ns no form of Sunday labour less necessary than the employ- 
ment of tfie attendants at these institutions. A manufacturer might 
plead cutting competition and a shopkeeper might plead hard times 
as arguments for the opening of factories and shops seven days a 
week, with far greater force and reason than the advocates for 
Sunday opening can urge for the opening of museums on Sundays ; 
and the weakness of the GoYemment in breaking down the great 
principle of Sunday closing and Sunday rest, by departing from the 
policy pursued by the leaders in the two great parties for more than 
fifty years, has been a weakness' which has imposed the burden of 
Sunday labour on many toilers. 

Sunday opening means Sunday labour. The Sunday opening 
societies cannst stir one step in accomplishing their objects withonti 
inflicting on unwilling workers the burden of Sunday labour. Under 
their skilful but dangerous exertions the volume of Sunday labour is 
becoming larger and larger year by year ; the foundations which 
have hitherto preserved to the people the enjoyment of the weekly 
Sabbaths are being stealthily undermined. The fetters are being 
fastened on one trade after another. The plea of “ brightening the 
lives of the people ” by the Sunday opening of theatres, music hall^ 
museums, galleries, concert-rooms, and great exhibitions is an entirely 
delusive plea. It may catch the support of philanthropists of a 
certain class, but the people who avail themselves of the Sunday 
opening of museums, and who pay for admission to the concerts at 
theatres and music halls on Sundays, are people of leisure a^d means, 
.and pot the poor, who are put forward to catch the public support 
by those who have pecuniary interests in the background. 

The Sunday opening movement appeals strongly to the selfish 
instincts #f men. It encourages those who experience the . blessing 
of the weekly rest &om toil themselves to take away the rest of their 
neighbouQiF* ' It tramples on the golden rule, “ As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye to them likewise,” and, under the plea of 
“ brightening our Sundays,” it is teaching cpecnlators liow to evade 
those merciful aud benificent laws which protect millions of toileis in 
the enjoyment of the day of rest. . 
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The Sanday opening moyement is entirely destmctire. If is 
destrojsng one of the noblest monnmenta to the religions fervonr and 
zeal of the past. Just^as the incendiary sets fire to a venerable 
stmctnre and in a fevr hfnrs destroys the labour of many years, so 
the Sunday opening societies are inciting the selfish passions of men 
to uproot &ndr destroy the sacred Sabbath institution established by 
the teachings and labour of many centuries. ’ 

It has taken ages to train the English race to respect and observe 
the Sabbath Day as a day of holy rest, to inflnence men to give up 
Sunday trading and Sunday money<making, and to dispense v?ith 
those Sunday amusements and luxuries which infiict labour 'on others, 
to guide men and women to habits of self-restraint for ^he purpose 
of maintaining a great national blessing. Now all that is being 
changed. Men imbued with a secularist, anti-religious spirit, men 
seeking to appropriate the Sunday to money-making, are working 
might andimain, under the cover of plausible but most deceptive 
argnments, to break down what they are sometimes pleased to call 
“ the Sunday superstition.” 

One argument constantly quoted in favour of the Sunday opening 
of museums, exhibitions, Sunday b{inds, &c., is to draw people from 
the public-house; but there is the strongest possible evidence to 
show that the Sunday opening of these places, drawing people as 
they do from long distances, would raise an additional barrier to the 
Sunday closing of public-houses. * 

In 1868 a Select Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider the Bill for closing pnblic-honses on Sundays. 
Amongst those who gave evidence against the Sunday Closing Bill 
was Mr. li. M. Morell, the then hon. secretary of the National 
Sunday League. In answer to questions put to him, he said he 
objected to the Sunday closing of public-houses because when he 
and others left the Sunday bands in the parks they required a glass 
of ale previous to returning home. Many persons came from ar 
distance, and Mr. Morell estimated that from 500 to 1000 persons 
would go direct from the Sunday band in Battersea Park to the ' 
public-house for refreshments. 

Take^another fact showing the quantity qf drink consumed on one 
day at the Alexandra Palace (which it is now proposed to open on 
Sundays) and the waiters employed. ‘ * ' 

On the Bank Holiday in June 1880 the contractora for refresh- 
ments to the Alexandra Palace announced that they supplied to the 
visitors on that day 

150 barrels of ale and 

23,000 bottles of spifits, wine, ale, and stout; and 
400 waiters were required to attend to the visitors. 

. The increase 5f Sundfy labour in sevetal departments of trade is 
becomidg so serious that the attention of Government most soon' be 
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directed to measares to stay the evil if a nationj^ day of rest is to 
be continued. 

The mightiest rivers are fed from a large number of contnbutary 
streams, and the growing volume of uifu^essary Sunday laboar is 
fed from countless sources. The Sunday opening movement increases 
tihese sources. The Sunday rest movement seeks to dr^., ‘hem up. 

As to the views of the toilers who are required to gif^e ufTliheir 
rest on Sundays by the Sunday opening movement, a few facts may 
be usefully given. 

At a meeting held to fTOXD^te the •Sunday opening of museums 
on May 24, 1892, at a room in St. James’s Hall, Mr. Trickett, one 
of the attendants at the Natural History Museum, got up and 
opposed the motion. He said that he had ascertained by direct 
inquiry the feeling of his colleagues in regard to Sunday opening. 
Of thirty-three attendants, fifteen were opposed to it, fourteen were 
neutral, and only four were in favour of it. Personally he was opposed 
to it because he believed it was contrary to God’s Word.^ He liked 
his Sunday, and, if he were employed on that day, he could not 
find his Sunday in the middle of the week.” 

The Sunday opening of libraries and museums means Sunday 
labour for the librarians and attendants, and the views of the libra- 
rians have been expressed decisively on the subject. 

At the Conference of Librarians at Edinburgh in 1880, a motion 
favouring tbot Sunday opening of public libraries was defeated by 
thirty-eight votes against eight. 

At the Conference in London in 1881, and at Cambridge in 1882, 
proposals favouring Sunday opening were almost unanimously 
defeated. 

An actor, in a letter to the writer dated January 26, 1895, writes 
as follows : 

“ As requested by you I have signed the form sent to me, and now take 
tlie opportunity of thanking you for your kindness in looking after the in- 
terests of members of one of the most hard worked and tiring professions 
there possibly is. I notice with fear how every year our only day of rSst 
is gradually being encroached upon, and can only suggest that if tip-top 
artistes would refuse to take less than their ordinary fees, the evil would 
soon be stopped. If it were not for Sundays we should have no day of rest 
at all, os, when other people are enjoying aiid resting themselves on an 
occasional bank Ifoliday, we are always as a rule (unless out of an ^gage- 
ment) more hardly worked, sometimes having two rehearsals before 
evening performances, and if not a matinde in the afternoon.” 

' “ Who,” writes the editor of the Westmhister Gazette of October 2, 1898, 
would like to be a touriug theatrical agent or a railway guard t The 
London and North-Western l^lway yesterday, Sunday, carried nO fewer 
than 60 . JbL^^trical companies, numWing 1339 passengers^ whose be- 
longings were carried in 74 trucks.” 

The Sunda^ opening movement and the determined efforts of tho 
Sunday opening societies to make the Sunday a day for mere pleasure- 
taking and abasement is more and more inflicting the Jbarse of 
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Sunday labour on all the numerous trades engaged in the amusement, 
conveyance, and refreshment industries;' and when these great trades 
are at work there are mai\y other auziliaiy trades, such as the news- 
paper, printing, reportingf, &c., that are called into operation also. 

At the Royal Academj;, in 1897, a striking picture by E. A. 
Gregory, A'.R.^., was pzhibited of Sunday at Boulter’s Lock up the 
Thames. ^ On Sunday, July 14, 1896, no less than 1000 boats and 
162 launches passed through Boulter’s Lock ; and the trains convey- 
ing pleasure-takers from Waterloo to Paddington were uncomfortably 
full. 

One one Sunday in June 1897, the Snnddy Let^e ran no less 
than twenty-three special excursion trains from London to ]^ortsinonth, 
carrying 14,000 persons, and during the year the same organisation 
ran 229 special Sunday excursions, and took as the result of all its 
Sabbath desecration schemes no less than £44,431. 

Mr. J . ^ Wilson, of St. Leonards, who has devoted much time to 
this aspect of the Sunday labour question, states that during the 
six months ending March 1898 no less than 3701 amusement com- 
panies travelled by rail on Sundays, or an average of 142 separate 
companies on each Sunday, requiring in the six months no less than 
745 speci%l trains. 

Now let the philanthropists who so readily give their support to 
Sunday opening movements reflect on the hard toil inflicted on 
thousands of working men on what would be the day of rest in the 
various trades named, by the breaking down of the Sunday closing 
principle. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, in his book “ On the the Stage and Off,” 
writes as follows : 

“ Sunday is the great travelling day for, actors ; it loses them no time. 
A company can finish at one town on the Saturday night, and wake up on 
the Mon^y morning in the next, ready to get everything ship-shape for 
the evening. Or an actCr can leave one show and join another at the 
other end of the kingdom without missing a single performance. I have 
known a man play in Cornwall on the Saturday and at Inverness bn the 
following Monday. But convenient though it is in this respect, in every 
other Sunday travelling is most unpleasant; and for their gratification I 
can assure strict Sabbatarians that it brings with it its own punishment, 
especially to a man with a conscience, an article which in those early days 
1 waslinfortunate enough to pc^ess, A con^nce is a disagreable^ort of 
thing to have with one at any time. It has a nasty, cantankerous, fault- 
finding, interfering disposition. There is nothing social about it. It seems , 
to take a pleasure in making itself objectionable and in rendering its owner 
as uncomfortable as possible. ’ 

And these innovations on the day of rest are vie'wvd^^ith just 
disfavour by the working dasses and their leaders. 

' The hard-headed men at the Trades Union Congress know that 
ever^ i^vement*whicb makes the Sunday a mere day of exciting 
amusement and pleasnre-'taking is an assault on the day of rest. 
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Mr. Broadhnrst, M.F., in his able speech on^this qaestion from 
his seat in Farliainenti spoke as follows on May 9, 1882 : 

To those who lead a ceaseless life of toil, this Sunday is that which the 
cooling stream in the desert is to the weaiy ^travellers. The thoughtful 
workman regards his ever and sure recurring Sunday as the symbol' of his 
, future, as it is the blessed day of his present Jrest, In these twenty-four 
hours of each week he seems to have the foretaste of that^^ware inwhidi , 
he shall share with all mortals the advantages and the results offlUfe^of 
labour. You rich men have your recess — your periods of relaxfjtion. The 
workmen hav6 nothing except this day. This is their autumn, as it is 
their springtime and summer. I ask Parliamept, who did not confer the 
boon, not for a moment to thiifk of taking it from the people. The gift 
was anterior to t^arliam&nt — it is a greater gift than Parliament ever made. 

1 ask you, in the interests of those who toil, to retain this boon for them, 
and not to play fast and loose with such a sacred — with such a priceless — 
gift as this which they enjoy, but to hand down to them and to those 
who come after them this peai*l beyond price, this joy without description, 
this day of rest.” 

Another leader, Mr. John Jenkins, J'P., secretary df the Ship- 
wrights’ Associated Society and president of the 1895 Trades Union 
Congress, in speaking at the annual meeting of the Working Men^s 
Lord’s Day Eest Association on March 26, 1896, said : 

I do not hesitate to say that, of the many privileges enjipyed by our 
country, no single one is more cherished, more dear to the hearts, 
consciences, and* bodies of working men Jind working women than the 
weekly day of ^rest. The association, by preserving, protecting, and ex- 
tending this privilege, is doing a noble work for thousands of the industrial 
classes, and ajso, 1 firmly believe, for the maintenance of Britain’s industrial 
supremacy among the nations of the world. I know from my own personal , 
43xperienco, and from the testimony of my fellow-workmen, that Sunday’s 
rest is the sweetest, most refreshing break in the monotony of manual 
labour. To me, Sunday ever seems a bright recurring oasis in * time’s 
desert of toil ’ to which I look longingly forward. It is a sheltering haven 
wherein, after six days of hard buiieting with life's storms, I can anchor in 
peace and safety, and there recuperate my strength and refit myself 
the better to renew life’s arduous voyage on the morrow. Apart from its 
blessed religious uses, I have ever found that a * Sunday well spent ’ 
streilgthens me in mind and body, gives vigour to the intellect and muscles, 
4 iiid hardens my moral fibre, the better to resist evil influences, and to 
absorb what is purest and best.” 

Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M.P., the leader and president of the 
great Miners’ Federation, in speaking at a meeting of the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Best Association, said : 

* 

As far os the working man is concerned, I believe it would be & serious 
matter for him if the days of labour were increased to seven. The seventh 
day is a dsy>'et apart by no human being, but by the great God, the 
Creatoi'^hd Preserver df men, given to us wherem to. rest.'' Otoe of 
the speakers nut it that it was a mere physical qu^ioiv It is a great 
physical quesuon, and, my lo^, a great sonita^^question as welL But to 
the working man, as to all, it implies considerations no^mef(»ly of a physical 
nature, but o& a social, a mental, and a moral also." 
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• When certain railway companies and Sunday opening societies 
are doing much to throng the railway stations on the day of rest 
with Sunday excnrsionfsts, it is well to learn what the railway 
servants think about the» Sunday labour imposed on them. The 
Standard of September 12,(1894, reports as follows: 

“A numecoosly attended f meeting was held in the Memorial Halt' 
last ntght, ‘to pfotest against certain grades of railway men having to 
work seven, days for an o^inary week’s wage, and to devise means for the 
abolition of such an iniquitous system.*’ Mr. Walter Hudson, railway 
guard, of Darlington, president of the Amalgamated Society of Bailway 
Servants, was in the chair. Mr. Tyson, o( Conning Town, moved : ‘ That 
this mass meeting of London railway men condemns in the strongest 
manner the pernicious practice, still in vogue on several lines, of rating 
men at seven days to the week, thus depriving them of their one-day^s rest 
in seven, which is both detrimental to their physical well-being and their 
moral and intellectual development, as well as contrary to the custom pre- 
vailing inmost other industries, and entirely opposed to equity as between 
employer and employed ; and that it therefore calls upon the companies to- 
at once institute a six days’ week in all departments, failing which, that 
steps be taken to obtain this right by legal enactment.’ The resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Young, and carried unanimously.” 

Numerous other resolutions passed at the Trades Union Congresa 
and elsewhere could be quoted, all condemning the extension of 
Sunday labour in various industries which the action of Sunday 
opening societies is so surely bringing about. . 

There never was a time in our national history when men and 
women more required the restoring soothing influence of a quiet 
Sunday. The rush of business in all departments, the intense rate 
’at which we live, the enttbg competition in trade amongst all 
civilised nations, the thirst for fame, the headlong plunge into count- 
less speculations, the feverish anxiety felt everywhere, makes the 
rest brought by the Sabbath institution more necessary and important 
than ever. 

“ A day of rest is more than a holiday. Let us keep Sunday 
for the former and not the latter.” The Times never published 
sounder advice than this. 

It is impossible to preserve a national day of rest if the thought- 
less and the selfish classes insist on demanding their pleasures and 
amusements on Sundays as on other days. 

It is*tyranny and oppression for those who enjoy fre^om from* toil 
on Sundays to inflict , the burden of Sunday labour on a number of 
the largest industries in order that they may be amused. 

The Saturday and the Thursday half-holidays have been conceded 
in order that our people may play on week-days, apd rest and 
worship on Sunday*. 

Some inconvenience is often experienced by emplof.ers and the 
public by these early closing movements, but this inconvenience ia 
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cheerfally borne for the sake of the great iMnefits conferred on the 
toilers who get the holiday. 

This is how the leaders of thought and ptblic binnion should look 
at the Sunday question. We want to Jarain our people to be willing 
to give lip theatres, concerts, races, Exhibitions, Sunday bands, 
t excursions, grand dinner parties, and hundreds of other enjoyments 
, and amusements (all of which are in full swing OD'%eek-J|iys) on 
Sundays, in order that the great bodies of men, women, aqd children 
who work in these and auzilliary trades may experience the blessing 
of a quiet Sunday — a day of rest. 

Let any thoughtf|^l man *ponder over the enormous number of 
toilepa who unwillingly have to work on Sundays — not in the dis- 
charge of duties that are absolutely necessary, but almost entirely 
in labours that could with benefit to employers and employed be 
left {done on Sundays. The thoughtlessness and selfishness of those 
classes who study only their own enjoyments, inflicts the burden of 
unnecessikry Sunday labour on millions of their fellows who need, 
'and might, and ought to have, the Sunday rest. 

And the unwise oppressive action of the Sunday opening societies 
is, week by week, swelling the great volume of Sunday labour and 
depriving more {tnd more of the toiling classes of the benefits of the 
weekly Sabbath. • 

And these encroachments on the day of rest are being made at a 
time when the facilities for obtaining cheap pleasures and amuse- 
ments on week-days ture greater than ever. Concert-rooms, theatres, 
exhibitions^ museums imd galleries, public libraries and reading- 
rooms lighted with electricity are opened in all parts of the kingdom 
till nine, ten, or eleven o’clock on week-days. 

All over the country in our great towns there are beautiful parks 
and gardens open as public thoroughfiires every day in the year. 
London {done has more than 240 beautiful parks, gardens, {md open 
spaces, with more than 20,000 {teres (requiring less police super- 
vision than the streets of London), where all can quietly enjoy pure 
air, flowers, trees, {md rest on Sundays and week-day^. Marvellously 
cheap excursions on week-days and week-ends are run to every part 
of the country. Sommer holidays in the country can now be obtained 
for the poorest. One society alone sends some S0,000 children for 
a fortnight fb the seaside or country every year. And there are 
countless ways in which {dl cl(tsse8 of society can recreate an^ And 
enjoyments of one kind or {mother without trespassing on the 
Sundays of their fellows. 

^ This line we desire to draw. Those recre{{tions or amnse- 
men(s"1vhioh can only be*^obtained by interfering .with the Sunday 
rest of others are illegitimate recreations, and the w<wkers should be 
protected by the strong arm of t£e law against thost leistwed dasKS, 
who would pppress them. * 
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This is what all the thirty or forty laws on the. statute books 
relating to Sunday iabonr help to do. They protect the toilers in 
the enjoyment of a- quiet day of rest j they curb the avarice of selfiidi 
employers ; and they check the tyranny of those who live only for 
the pursuit of pleasure and ^amusement, and who have no thought 
or care for th^ great army cf men, women, and children who have 
to toil \>nt Sundays and week-days alike for their enjoyment. * 

Charles Hill. 
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The B^ort of the Smithsonian Instiiution for 1896 ‘ is somewhat 
late in appearing, bnt contains much interesting information. The 
work of the Institution appears to be considerably hampered by want 
of funds, especially in connection with the National Museum, the 
resources of which are stated to be much inferior to those of some 
private museums. Nevertheless some important additions have been 
made to the museum during the year under review, especially in the 
ethnological department. Not the .least interesting of the ethnological 
discoveries recorded is the use by the Indians of Texas of a spemes 
of cactus for stimulating and invigorating the system. ’ Upon exami- 
nation this cactus was found to contain three new alkaloids, produdhg 
effects simijar to those of hashish, and these are expected to become 
important therapeutic agents. 

In the General Appendix of the Beport are a number of selected 
papers from various sources. Among these may be mentioned a pre- 
liminary report on the Pueblo Buins of Arizona, by J. W. Tewkes, 
which is accompanied by excellent illustrations, and a translation 
from the German of an article on Bows and Arrows in Central Brazil, 
by H. Meyer. All of the other selected papers are good ; but most 
of them are familiar to European readers. '* 

, We have received the first volume of a Text-Booh of Physics* by 
Messrs. Poynting and Thomson, which deals in a thoroughly practical 
manner with the phenomena and laws of sound. Unlike the writers 
of most text-books of Physics, the authors do not at once plunge 
into- a labyrinth of mathematical formulae which not only confuse the 
student, bnt also divert his attention from the real object oS his study. 
On the contrary, Messrs. Poynting and Thomson rely upon the experi- 
mental part of Physics, referring the student to more ^boralie trea- 
tises for the advanced mathematical methods. The illnstrotafHis and 
diagpr^skve good, and the printing and general arrangemmit of the 
book are far superior to the average of books intended for students. 

^ AnnwH of the Board of Begenta of (he Smiffuonian hutUutien to Jviy 1696. 
Washington. 1896. 

* A fext-Book of Phuties. SousD. By J.H.FoTiting aiM J. 3, Thomson. London: 
Chas. Oriffli^a Oo., Lt^ 1899. 
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Those interested in physios will await with impatience the issne of the 
other foar volumes, of this series, .which are now in course of 
preparation. 

Another Qsefol tezt-book^for students, is The Tviorial JOynomicst 
by Messrs. W. Briggs and G. Bryan. In it the fundamental prin- 
ciples of dynaijuics are ezplamed and illustrated, and a number of 
problems ^ given for the student to solve. The answers tcf these 
are given in, an appendix, and we have no doubt that .any student who 
succeeds in solving the greater part of these problems will stand a 
good chance when the day of his examination comes. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

It is a long time since we have read any philosophical work with 
so much pleasure as we have perused Mr. Bain’s Eecdmdion of tJie 
FossiUe* Even if we agreed less than we do with Mr. Bain we 
should still have enjoyed his vigorous polemic against Idealism and 
the trenchant, manner in which he dismisses popular philosphers. 

‘‘ To speculate is human ; to define divine.” 

This is the keydote to this book. Speculation is only glorified 
ignorance and is the sources of innumerable errors. Definition 
alone is certainty, and until we define we can know nothing. This is 
where Aristotle comes in, according to Mr. Bain ; the English are not 
partial to dreamers, though we have had our share, bnt the mmmum 
hotium of an Englishman is the realisation of the possible. " Yon 
may epitomibe the spirit of Aristotle and the soul of an Englishman 
in onb and the same word — dbinj, action, energy. It is not either 
Bacon or Hobbes, Locke or Hume, Berkeley or Mill ; still less is it 
Kant and his school of dreaming ideologists ; it is Aristotle who hhs 
divined the soul, expressed the ideal, and methodised the life of the 
English nation. He is the true English philosopher ; he is more 
English than Greek : and yet they have thrown away this i^yal 
eagle, for, wallowing hogs or blinking night-owls.” Thcf langnage*is 
Strong, bnt Mr. Bain’s pages to some extent justify it. 

. In a short notice it is impossible to do justice to such a work as 
this, which covers so large a field of criticism ; one of the principal 
points discussed, on which many others hang, is the theonr of sight, 
for here- is the whole question in dispute between the HeSHBihand 
the Bealist. Mr. Bain maintains that what we see is tl^e external 

. ^ ^pooriaDmamies. By W. Brim and G. H. Biyan, lAndon i W. B. Clive. 

• ^ OtiOie JSeaksatum Ike PotMt and we Spirit o/Aristctle, By F. W. Bain, U.A. 
London : James Pailcer tt Co. 18d9. •> 
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object and not the snb-oonscions image, and that sight gives ns fonns, 
fignres, spatial determinations and relations. Nothing is intelligible 
by itself bat only in its relation to other things. ' Thos the isolation 
of objects — taking them ont of their r 61 ations, tells ns nothing, and so 
anatomy and physiology cannot explainfman. To go further, evoln- 
^ tion according to Mr. Bain is organic and not mecha^t J, or in other 
words is the realisation of the possible. Spencer’s viewof'avblation 
as a theory of biological differentiation, of developmenl^ of organic 
change, the gradual growth and unfolding of the simple and potential 
into the complex and act|pal, Mr. Bain is willing to accept, but 
Natural Selection ai> the how of evolution he scorns. These lines are 
perhaps^ sufficient to indicate the line Mr. Bain takes, and, we 
sincerely hope that not only philosophers but scientific workers 
will give him the attention he deserves. 

Mr. Washington Sullivan is one of the most eloquent preachers 
in the Ethical Church, if that is the right expression. In these 
addresses on Morality as a Religion,'' Mr. Sullivan pleads for a re> 
consideration of the religious question, though we may remind him 
that at the present time no subject is receiving so much consideration. 
The chief difficulty is to get meh to do what Mr. Sullivan wants 
them to do— shift the basis of religion from inscrutable dogmas to 
the facts of man’s moral nature. This is coming, here and there, 
and many people put up with the dogmas for the sake of the ethical 
teaching which sometimes accompanies them. Our sympathies are 
entirely with the author. 

“ To weight the devotions of the Church with theological defini- 
tions must distract all and drive away some,” says Mr. Page 
Roberts in Conformity and Conscience^ and, we may add, especially 
so if there is any considerable doubt about the truth of the theo- 
logical definitions. There is more about Conformity than Conscience 
in these sejrmons, and the general plea is that «rorehippors in the 
Church of England ought to put up with things they do not like or 
de not believe in “ our Prayer Book,” for the sake of fhe general 
benefit attending religious worship. We do not agree with him. 

The Course of Conscience* is a simple and cleverly conceived 
argument in favour of the authority of the Pope of Borne. We do 
n(i say thisiintention is concealed, but reading the list of contents 
it would not strike tho reader. Beginning with Conscience we are 
led to Religion, from thence to Revelation, the Transmissioa of 
Revelation, Association, Organisation and Head-qnarteip. Of course 
the Organisation is the Church and the Head-quarters Rome. The 

Morality at a Sdigion. An Exposition of Some First Prinoiples. By W. B. 
Washington^nliiVan. London : Swan Sonnensobein A Oo. 1898^ 

* On^otimy and Cbnsswaee. By W. Page Boberts,''V.A. • London : Smith, Elder 

and Co. 1899. . 

* Tkt Courtt of Contdenet. Being a short Inquiry as to the Itansmisslon of 

Bevelation. By H. J. Pye. London t Barns ft Oates, Ltd. . ' ' 
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book is simply written, bat the reader mast be simpler still if he 
concedes all Mr. Py,e asks. 

In on article reproduced from the Jofumoil of BiUicoil LitercUure, 
Dr. Ismar J. Feritz discasses'the interesting bat somewhat obscure 
qaestion of the place of Wj?7nan in the Ancient S<^ew Worship} 
We are all SQ familiar with^St. Paul's dictum about women keeping 
silence io the churches and the ungallant thanksgiving of Jewish 
men that they are not women, and other signs of the subordination 
of the female sez amongst the Jews, that it is generally supposed 
that women were always excluded from^rticipation in the religions 
practices of the Israelities. Dr. Feritz aims at Rowing that this is 
unfounded, and that there is a great deal of evidence in the Bible 
and in the customs of other Semites which points the other way. 
It is a qaestion for scholars, and Dr. Feritz treats it in scholarly 
fashion. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Standard of Life and other Studies,^ by Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, is a timely and valuable contribution to the study of 
some of the minor problems of industrial and social questions. A 
third of the book is taken up with the discussion of the standard of 
life and an explanation of its actual working as the basis of economic 
progress. It is impossible to give a rigid definition of this phrase. 
There are as many standards of life as there are classes of society. 
Nay, more, there are as many as there are functions, and as these 
become more difilrentiated in modem societies the differences in 
the stan^d of life increase. In these differences lies the import- 
ance of this qaestion. With certain exceptions, including those 
who have not yet worked out their freedom from the lower range of 
desires, men in the modem state are striving to rise from one class 
to another, from a lower social condition to a higher, to a loftier 
conception of life, to a higher and improved social statuti — in a wdsd, 
to a higher standard of life than that in which they found them- 
selves. This tendeni^ means progress, and in this progresriveness 
we find the- importance of this subject. The- spirit which ^mpts 
it is right. We must see to it that it does not end in more selfish 
individualism. Equality of opportunity is excellent in- 

dividual and theoretically his right, and if used well is for |he material 

1 Wamm in the Ariemi BAreu Odt, By Ismar J. Psiitt, A.M., Bh.D. (Harr.). 

* &andari oflAfi and Otter JSHudiei, Bj Urs. Bernard Bosanquet* Lonmn : 
HaemiUsB k po., litd. New York : The Uaomillan Co. 1898. • 
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benefit of the race. Bat something more thait this is required for 
the healthy life of a nation. . Man is a social abimal and cannot be 
regarded apart from society. His improved 'material standard mast 
be humanised by a higher moral and Sbcial standard. This side of 
the question Mrs. Bosanquet fails to IsufiSciently emphasise here, 
^ although it is dealt with at length in i sabseqaen|, i hapter under 
The Psychology of Social Progress.” In the chapCeir entitled**' The 
Barden of Smtdl ‘Debts,” Mrs. Bosanquet has many sensiUe remarks,, 
and her conclusion is that the amount and facility of credit given 
to the working classes is an, almost unmixed evil In referring to 
the loans made to costermongers in London, on the strength of the 
personal^knowledge and confidence of the lender, we should have 
expected some allusion to co-operative banks which have been so 
successful in Germany and even in this country. The chapters on 
“The Education of Women” and “The Industrial Training of Women” 
are marked by that practical knowledge of this side of social life as 
it actually exists, of which Mrs. Bosanquet so well knows how to 
make use. 

The Nevj Zealand Official Year-Book, 1898,* fully maintains its 
deservedly high reputation. The Vital statistics are as carefully pre- 
pared as ever, with plates of comparative diagrams. A third of the 
annual is devoted to articles on special subjects which have recently 
been a leading feature. From these the English reformer will 
obtain innumerable useful hints on> such subjects as the Land 
Question and Old Age Pensions. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVBLSL 

In TYest African Studies * we have a supplementary volume, by that 
in^'epid traveller Miss Kingsley, to her ^Travels in West Africa, 
which she is pleased to regard as a mere “ interim report.” Indeed, 
Miss Kingsley is fiur too modest in her estimate of her own achieve- 
ments and the manner in which they are reproduced here. It is 
tnih her literary style is capable of improvement, but that is a small 
thing provided you have the matter, and of this there is abundance 
and in sufficient variety to cater for all tastes. Mim Kingtiey 
remark! that the first chapter showing life on a West Ooast boat 
was cro^de^ out of her first book, and intimates that perhaps it 

^ The New Zealand Tear-Booh for 1808. Prepared under inafxuotions from 

the Right Hon. R. J. SeddoDi F.C., Premier. By B. J. von Dadelssen, Registiar- 
Generid, Wmlington, N.Z. .By Authority : John H'^xilrayi Government Priuter. 
London : Eyre * Spottiawoode. 1898. ^ 

‘ Weet African Stvdiee. By Maj^ H. Eiimsley. Witn lUnstndiiona and JIapa. 
London : Macfuillan & Co., Ltd. New Pork : The mdUmiUan Co. 18^. ^ 
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would have been better left oat here. For onr part we think this 
one of the best chapters in the book. Miss Kingsley has a keen 
sense of humonr, and hei^ narrative is crowded with good things: 
Even npoh such a serions -subject as fetish she cannot refrain from 
quaint sayings which so aptjly express her meaning. For instance, 
describing aO e^il spirit called a sasabonsnm,. she says ovening walk/ 
are nn^^nlar, because the bush paths are so narrow that it is 
almost impossible tq avoid touching this spirit, and if you touch the 
one side of it which is rotting and pntrif;ying you 'will never see 
home again. Snch being the case it ir wisest to stay at home, and, 
“ if you are bachelor, sitting in the village Clobhonse listening to 
the old ones talking like retired colonels.” The story of Ijjie purser 
who rebuked Miss Kingsley for the use of strong language is simply 
delicious. The cause of it all was a steam-launch which was some- 
what out of sorts, in which Miss Kingsley and a friend had put out 
to a steamer, and arrived with tempers rather strained and strong 
observations. The parser thereupon remarked “that people who 
said things like those about a poor inanimate steam-launch were 
fools, with a flaming hot future, and lost souls entirely.” “ We 
realised,” says Miss Kingsley, ‘ “ that our observations had been 
imperfect, wd so being desirous of improving ourselves we offered 
to put the purser on shore in the Breu/m Fly. We knew she was 
feelmg still much the same, and we wanted to know what he would 
say when jets of superheated steam played on him. He came, and 
they did, and when they did, you know, he said things 1 cannot 
repeat — ^nevertheless, things of the nature of our own remarks, but 
so much finer of the kind, that we regarded him with awe tthen he 
wds returning thanks to the ‘ poor inanimate steam-launch ; ' but it 
was when it came to his going ashore, gladly to leave ns and her, 
that we found out what that man could say ; and we morally fainted 
at his remarks on discovering that he had been sitting in a pool of 
smutty oil. . . . Well, that parser went off the scene in a blue flaille, 
and I said to my oompqpion, ' Sir ! we cannot say things like that.' 

' Bight you are, Miss Kingsley,' he said sadly ; ' you and I are only 
fit for Sunday school entertainments.' ” 

This is only a sample of Miss Kingsley's stories, which to our 
mind in no wise inferior to those of Mark Twain in Trumps 
Ahrmd. ' 

But it is not traveller's tales alone that this book must be 
judged. Miss Kingsley has a much higher and more serioas olqect. 
She desires to direct public attention to the political situation in 
Wjest Africa^ West Airioa, like onr other tropical iSBiS anlk^althy 
possessions, i^ governed under the Crown cblony system, and, apart 
frdm climate, this system is responmble for the pi^nt financial 
depression in those regions. In West Africa at present there is no 
oorroption, only malaftninistration. *‘1^ to onr owb day,” says 
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Miss KingBley^ the Colonial Office has been, except in the deti^s 
of doDq^estic colonial aSajj^, a drag-chain on EngUsh development in 
* Western Africa. It has not even been indifferent, bat distinctly 
deliberately adverse.” The system is un-English. In the first 
place becaase.the Qovernment is unrepresentative, and in the second 
^ill-informed. The West African ser^ce is int^aily rot^jan, ill 
organised, and underpaid, and the majority of its ofiiJiffis chiefly 
engaged in looking after each other. Then, again, the evil worked 
by the missionary party, says Miss Kingsley, is almost incalculable. 

The material prosperity of the colonies depends upon the solution 
of the labour problem and the co-operation of the natives. These 
will*nevgr be gained under the Crowii colony .system, ‘‘because,” 
says Miss Kingsley, ‘Mt is too expensive for you and unjust to 
them, not intentionally, not vindictively, but just from ignorance. 
It destroys the native form of society, and thereby disorganises 
labour. It has no power of reorganising it.” 

The most successful government has been that of the Chartered 
Niger Company, under Sir George Taubman Goldie. Not that 
chartered companies are good fer se^ but they are better than the 
Crown colony system. “ Surely,^ exclaims Miss Kingsley, “ our 
constructive ability in statecraft is not at an end ! ” 

Whether Miss Kingsley is right or not in her conclusions each 
must decide for himself. Her case is . supported by evidence which 
at any rate* shows that she knows what she is talking about, and 
she has the enormous advantage of having studied these questions 
on the spot. Judging from what we know of the maladministration 
of the Crown colony system in the West Indies and the corruption 
both there and at home, we are the more inclined to agree with 
Miss Eangsley.* On the whole we think she is right in her political 
principles, and we see no reason to doubt her facts. 

The appendices contain two valuable papers by M. le Comte C. 
N. de Card!, on the “ Natives of the Niger Coast Protectorate,, with 
some Account of their Customs, BeligiQu, and Trade,” an^ a 
Voyage to the African Oil Bivers Twenty-Five Years Ago,” by 
Mr. John Harford, both experts in their own particular subjefits. 
The third appendix, by Miss Kingsley herself, is on the trade goods 
used in the «arly trade with Africa, as given by Barbot %pd other 
writers of the seventeenth century. We can safely say that this is 
one of the best informed books of travels we have met with for 
many ielong day. 
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HISTOBY AND‘^BIOGEAPHY. 

# 

•On Nopember 15, 1848, q Borne was the theatre of one of those 
tragedies which are as landmarks in the history of a people. Almost 
on the same spot where, eighteen hundred yeafs before, the dagger 
of Marcus Brutus killed Cssarism in Julius Cmsar, a descendant o^ 
Brutus ^killed, on the above-mentioned date, the political power of 
the Popes by striking a deadly blow at Count Pellegrino Bossi, the 
Pope’s Prime Minister. Political crimes — as these murders are by 
some called — were then more frequent ithan now, yet for its incipient 
and far-reaching importance the assassination 6f P. Bossi startled the 
world. On the morrow of this crime a revolution broke oq^ ip Borne, 
and Pius IX. flew to Gaeta. A year after, by the help of foreign 
arms, be returned to Home, but the days of the Temporal Power 
were numbered. The Boman Bepublic, otherwise engaged, neglected 
to pursue the trial against the alleged mnrderers of P. Bossi. The 
Pontifical Court of Justice took the matter in hand, laboured for 
about three years, and it thought that justice was met when Sante Cos- 
tantini was beheaded by the Papal headsman, and Luigi Grandoni 
killed himself. The popular voice would not see in either of them the 
murderer o,f P. Bossi, whilst the name of the true murderer was ever 
since more or less confidentially mentioned in private conversation, 
both amongst the Liberals and the Clericals. 

Scores of writers have since written on this very stfbject, and all, 
for want of a better guidance, tried to explain it with the not always 
wise principle of HU fecit cui prodest, and as the death of P. Bossi 
benefited all parties and factions, each writer came to the condusion 
that that murder was due to the respective adverse party. Pius IX. 
had no doubt that P. Bossi was killed by order of the Government of 
Piedmont, and the Jesuits, who hate Piedmont above everything, have 
up to recent times charged Piedmont with being responsible for the 
death of P. Bossi. It was a mere conjecture. On the other hstad, 
the Liberal party and the Bepublican party, as a kind of retaliation, 
maintained the assassination of P. Bossi was the work of the Jesuits. 
It is a singular fact that P. Bossi was hated by all parties, and that his 
death was mourned as much as his disappearance was greeted, for it 
was a lelief to all • . * , 

Baffaelo Giovagnoli,.one of the most brilliant and accurate Writers 
of Italy, spent many years upon the study of this crime, and as an 
outcome of his reseatchea he published a well-pondered find ably- 
written book,’ in which he gives a full and accurate account of the 
life and death of P. Bossi. As to bis death, he does^away with all 
sorts of legends, and dearly states that the crime was mrpdratedby 
man, Lui^ Bmnettii, the son of Cicemoccbio, we ringleader 

. * Baffaelo Cliovagnoli. P^gHiA e la Riediuzione Romana tu doewnenti 
ntfovi. Bolna: Tipografia del Senato. 1888. 
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of the Eoman revolntionary party of 1848—49, and>that it was a kind 
of national avenger, as P. i^si had betrayed patiiotio expecta- 
tions by insulting Piedmont, sending an army against Garibaldi, and 
intriguing with Naples and Anstria. , tliovagnoli of eontse con- 
demns the crime, as it has been condenu^ed by all other writers, bat 
'^e leads the reader to think that withontithat crime ^ db would not 
have extricated herself ont of the chaos in which Bhe%ien fqpnd her* 
self. We have before ns but the first volume, which ends with die 
first part of the criminal investigation against the alleged murderers 
of P. Eossi, and we must therefore wait the second, whose publication 
is already announced, ^o see how it came to pass that Lnigi Brnnetti, 
the mjarderer, who was known by all as such, escaped punishment, and 
Sante Goftantini was beheaded for a crime he had not commuted. 
The book Is splendidly and clearly written, but it is not the best of 
Giovagnoli ; his masterpiece remains Spartaco, a work which stands 
deservedly amongst the best written books of our ^e, and which has 
had, in Italy and abroad, many editions. 

Dr. Theodore Dnka has vindicated the memory of a brave Hungarian, 
General Gdrgei,. in his historical essay entitled Kossuth and Gorgei} 
This essay is based on the Hungauan work of Dr. Peter Bnsbach 
entitled Egy Viharos emherbtto. It is contended that the final catas- 
trophe of Yillagos, in the campaign of 1849, was rendered inevitable 
by the militaiy reverses incurred through General Dembinsky, and 
that Gorge! had under the circumstances no alternative but to sur- 
render. It is urged by Dr. Bnsbach, on whose authority Dr. Duka 
relies, that if Kossuth had handed over the conduct of the war abso-’ 
Intely to Gcirgei, he might have succeeded in the winter campaign in 
the Carpathians. Kossuth is thus blamed for the misfortunes which 
fell on his country — it appears to us rather unjustly. The essay places 
the Hungarian struggle for independence in a new light. 

The concluding part of F. Ratzel’s History of MavJdnd* deals with 
Asiatic forms of belief, with the Caucasian races, and finally with the 
Europeans. A rather complimentary reference is made to the Chinese, 
who are described as “ the most tolerant of all the great Buddhist 
nations.” The illustrations are excellent. 

The Life of Sir Charles Tilstohi Bright * is a work which would 
have been more interesting if it were compressed into half the space, 
written in a pithy and ln(;id style, abd freed from certain unndcessaxy 
details. Sir Charles Tilston Bright was one of the great pioneers of 
modem j)rogress. To him is due the practical realisation of 'tiie 
Atlantic cable — a work which has revolutionised international rela- 

1 KottvHk ffSrgei, Recolleotions of a “Stormy Period." An Histoiioal liamv. 
B]r Thaidore Dnka, M.D., F.B.O.S. Hertford ; 8. Aaetin A Sons. < .. ' 

^ ’j^^toryofManMnd. ByF.^tzeL Illustrated. London and Kew York: 
Maomillan ic Oa * <■ * 

* Hfe-Slcry ihe late Sir Oharlta THiton Bright, .C,E> Bjr bis brother Bdward 
B. Bright and his son Charles Bright, F.R.S.B .Iwavols. diwdoa : A. Constable 
and Co. , ■ <i 
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tions, and broaghtthe two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
into almost immediate touch with one another. It was in 1849 that 
the first submarine cable was laid off Folkestone in an , experimental 
fashion. In 1854 Mr. Gyrus Field, an American, formed a syndicate 
and acquired the sole right sf landing cables for a term of years on 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotiajr and Maine. In 1856 be formed, with^ 
Brighf, l^e Atlafitic Telegraph Company. The cable was made in 
1857. The laying-out was commenced in August, ][857, by the war- 
ships Aganumrum and Niagara. There were many obstacles, which 
rendered it necessary for the ships to give up the attempt. In June 
1858 a second start was made. The two ships ^}vere to begin in the 
middle of the Atlantic. A terrible storm nearly capsized the 
mmnon, and one of her coils of cable got tangled up. Bbth ships 
returned and started once more, when forty miles were laid, but a 
fresh break took place. A fracture occurred in the cable some miles 
from either ship, caused either by a whale or a rock. In the later 
period of cable-laying the Great Eastern was employed. This was in 
1865 and 1866, when a new cable was successfully laid. Sir Charles 
Bright’s name will ever be associated with this colossal undertaking. 
He afterwards laid cables betweei. Cuba and the United States. This 
formed, in fact, only the commencement of a vast submarine system, 
which he had for some time in view, for linking into the world’s tele- 
graphs the whole series of West Indian colonies, including the islands 
belonging to England, France, Denmark, and formerly;^ to Spain, as 
well as Central America at Colon, Panama, and Georgetown, Demarara. 
The history of the West India cables occupies 150 pages in the 
biography. Sir Charles Bright died in 1 888 at a comparatively early 
age. He is buried in Chiswick churchyard. The modem telegraph 
system owes much to him, and as long as the Atlantic rolls between 
England and America, its name and that of its first cable will be 
associated with that of Sir Charles Tilston Bright. 

The translation of the great work of Ferdinand Gregorovius, Tps 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages^ has been done by 
Annie Hamilton with great fidelity. Gregorovius takes a very oom-^ 
prehensive view of the subject, but, as might be expected, he is not 
entirely fair to the Papacy. On the other hand, the character of 
Frederick Barbarossa is painted rather as that of a great national 
hero than of an unscrupulous and cruel despot. In the six volumes 
into which the work is divided will be found an enormous amount of 
historical research. ^ 

The volume in the “ VictoiSan Era Series ” oh Charles Kingsley and 

the Christian Social MovemerU ^ will be read with deep interest. The 

•< 

1 Sietory of the City of Bom in tlte Middle. Aget, By Ferdinand OregorovluB. 
Traaalated from the German by Annie Hamilton. Two vour, Londofi : George Bell 
and40a>. 

* Charles Kingelty and the Ohmtian Social MovemnU By Charles Stubbs, D.D., 
Dean of Sly^ London : Backle & Sons. 
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portioa of the book dealing with the relations , between Frederick 
Denison Manrice and Charles Kingsley is very^stirTkiog. It shows 
that the anthor of Yta^ and Westward Ho ! looked npou Mmsrif as 
a disciple of Manrice. We cannot agprqe 4ith the exaggerated esti- 
naate of Kingsley as a poet which Dean Sfftbbs gives ns in the ehxnng 
^hapter. The trnth is, he was an entl^usiast without any definite 
philosophy except a vagne kind of Christian humanist. In^ljteratare 
, his best work was'as a novelist, and he is not exactly a writer of the 
first rank. . • 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s work, Oreaiian Myths of Primitive America^ 
has considerable ethnological ifaiportance. These myths form a com- 
plete gystem ; they give a circumstantial account of the origin of the 
world and*of its inhabitants. In the American scheme of creation 
man stands apart ; he is quite alone. To the American myth- 
makers the white man was unknown. The system describes “ the 
world of the first people ” as living in peace and happiness up to the 
time when the minds of all, save a small number, were changed, when 
a period of conflict and struggle set in, which did not cease till the 
great majority of the first people were changed into the various 
kinds of living creatures that are ^n the earth except man. The 
legend of Norivan, which, in some respects, resembles the l^e 
of Helen of Troy, shows the physical views of manly> attractive- 
ness which dominated the minds of Indian women, at least at the time 
when the legend had its birth. Norivan rejects one suitor because 
he has a bad breath, another because his legs ai:e too short, and a. 
third because he has too much breast. Mr. Curtin’s introduction is 
erudite and full of valuable suggestions. 


BELLES LE’TTRES. 

Jis his admirable volume, Poeiik* Herr Eugen Wolff deals lumin- 
ously and comprehensively with the art of poetry and the illustrations 
of it furnished by men of genius. Shakespeare, ^Iton, Qoethe, 
Schiller, and Byron are dealt with critically, and the author shows 
a knowledge o1^ general Ijteratnre which is very extensive. Wagis^ 
is also viewed as a poetic artist, and rightly so, for, next to Ooethe, he 
is perh^s the greatest German creative genius. This work wiU 
attract many readers not only by its style but its masterly grasp of 
the subject. • ^ , 

> Creatim Myths of Primitive America m Belalion to the Retigwae HUtory and 
Mental Develofta&d of Mankind. By Jeromiah Curtiii. , I. Itaidoa : Williams 
and Margate. ^ * 

^ Paeiik ; Die Oeedeeder-Poaie in ekrer geeeMehdMen Enttyfekmng. Bin Gnndiy. 
Von Bagen Wo^T. Oldenburg and Leipzig : A. Sohwaits. 
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Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is nothing if not adventarous. He has 
written plays deal^g^ with nearly all sorts of subjects. In Th$ 
Physician^ he has attempted to portray a medical man of a romantic 
type, and not exactly wit^ i|nccess. Dr. Lewin Carey has a love- 
affair with Lady Valerie G|myille,"a married woman living apart 
from her husband. She br^ks off the affair, and he is disconsolate. 
Just as he) is about to leave London, and to transfer his practice 
to his frjend Dr. Brooker, Walter Amphiel, & sufferer from 
neurasthenia, comes to consult him. Amphiel is known as a 
temperance crusader, but is ip. reality a dipsomaniac. He is 
engaged to Edana' Hinde, the charn!iing daughter of the Bev. 
Peregrine Hinde, Vicar of Fontleas. By a curious coincidence, 
on the same day, the cl^gyman’s daughter calls on Dr. SOarey to 
ask him to look after her intended husband’s health. Dr. Carey goes 
to Fontleas, an obscure parish, takes up his residence at the Abbot’s 
Eltchen, where visitors can get comfortable rooms, undertakes 
Amphiel’s care, falls in love with Edana, throws overboard his old 
flame Lady Valerie, and marries his patient’s fiancie^ the unfortunate 
Walter having previously died (how very convenient!) from the 
effects of a bad wetting caught during a long voyage. The character 
of JDr. Carey is that of a nympholeptic cad ; but Mr. Jones tries’ to 
maii;e it nbt only acceptable but attractive. Amphiel is entirely 
untrue to life. The entire play is artificial and absurd. Lady 
Valerie is the only character who can be said to possel^s any real 
human nature. The drama has absolutely no literary merit. It 
was, however, acted by Mr. Charles Wyndham at the Criterion 
Theatre, and played by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum. So much 
for pubKc taste in England in matters theatrical at the present time I * 
Messrs. Ward, D)ck & Co. have brought out a good edition of 
. Whyt%Melville’s well-known Assyrian romance, Sarchedon} The 
, frontispiece illustrates the scene described in the second chapter of 
a horsemeii stumbling over the carcase of a lion gnawed Sy vultures. 
The volume is beautifully printed, and will be acceptable to those 
who have never read, or desire to re-read, this legend of the Great 
Queen.” ^ 

He Eversley Edition of Shakespeare’s works, edited with intro- 
ductions and notes by Dr. Herford,’ is designed rather for' the 
cultivated but not learned reader than for the professed Shakespeai'ean 
or the examinee. The editor, it is to be feared, has shown too much 
regard for the ignobile vnlgus.” In adhering to the old design of 
the plays into Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, ^he has'^ sinned 

^ Tke FhyneumT An Ozigiiial Flaj in Four Acts. Bj Heni^T Arthur Tones, 
liondon : Map.min<it^ ^ Co. 

* Batrchedon : a Legend if th€ Great Queen, By G. J. Whyte-Mel^«, lllnstrated 
^ 8. :B. Waller. London : Ward, Look Co., Ltd. ' » 

, 'Werrke of ShaJegeptam.^ (The Bversl^ Edition.) Edited by 0. HI Hnford, 

^ Oh ^ London : Maomillan A Co. 
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against logic and the higher canons of criticisra..’ The four plays in 
the first Tolnme are Zove’s Zahours Zost, The 'Comedy of J Errors, 
The Two QenUemen of Verona, and The Midstmmer NigMfi'-Zream. 
The short introdnction to each play is written in a InnuXtons md 
masterly style. The test is dearly printed, and the notes are very 
'useful. j • ' 

A play entitled Afflniiies^ has been written by a, of un- 
questionable taleAt [Miss] Zala Maud Woodhull, The plot of the 
drama is original, striking, and thoroughly unconventional. Edmund 
Tdslett, a distinguished physicist, lives a life of solitary study in 
Cambridge. He avdids the society of women, his father having 
conceive^ a passionate attachment to Lady Eleanor Carmnath, a 
sister of (he Marquis of Gamelot, and having came to grief over the 
affair. Lady Olga, the daughter of Lord Camelot, having heard of 
the story from her father, is most anxious to make Edmund Tesldt’s 
acquaintance. She speaks to Miss Teslett, the aunt of Edmund 
Teslett, about the matter, and proposes that she should be invited to 
his house as a guest under the name of Miss ‘ Tremaine. Miss 
Teslett falls in with this suggestion, and the supposed Miss Tremaine 
comes on a visit to Edmund Teslett's house. During her visit she 
meets Marco Palladini, a celebrated violinist, and Stella^ Colonni^ a 
famous pianist, and some curious discussions are carried on between 
Marco, Teslett, and Lady Olga, with regard to the question of 
natural affinities. Teslett believes in magic, which he regards as a 
higher* form of common knowledge.” He brings science to the 
aid of mysticism, and points out to Lady Olga that while ordinary 
* electrical currents of low frequency would kiH, currents of high 
frequency of a potential of 200,000 volts vibrating a million times a 
second could be sent through the body with impunity. Lady 
Olga the physicist’s investigations have an indefinable attraction. She 
desires that he should continue his experiments as if sire were not 
present. He tries the experiment of exciting a tuning-fork to a certain 
pitch, whereupon another vibrates in sympathy. Even when one 
’tuning-fork is damped, the other still continued to vibrate. Teslett 
points out to Lady Olga that this principle operates in the case of 
mental telegraphy. Teslett’s enthusiasm has a magnetic influence on 
La(fy Olga. •She feels a mysterious change coming over hev, as if a 
new birth were taking {iiace within her. She listens to Marco playing 
on the violin and Stella on the piano in the adjoining room. -She 
looks into Tesl^tt’s face, and exclaims : “ I love yon.” He rej^ies : 
“ You are decmving yourself or me.” Lady Olga says : “ Efeitber ; 
miuQ is a nature not to be carried, away by a pasring' whim.** 

The interview ends without any declaration of lovoton tl^e part of 
Teslji^t. .^fcer he has gone, his aunt, Misdi! Tjjeletfe, comes into the 
room, and finding Lady Olga .alone, asks her vvftether anything had 
AffinitUt. A Play. By Znla Maud Woodhull. 1899.*" . 
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happened. Lad^jr^Iga. cohfesEes that she had told Edmund she 
ICK^ed him. Mim Teslett is surprised^ but eajs it waa only a 
momeotary impulse, and^hat ate long the incident will be forgotten.' 
Here id Lady Olga’s answer : Not so : to-night’s experience I shalll 
never forget. It is burnt in upon my brain.” At this point a servant 
enters wijih a note for Mils Teslett from her nephew, stating thiTt 
he had^peived a letter from a friend asking him to go" and see him 
at once, and that he would be unable to return 'before Lady OlgJ' 
leaves. Two years elapse, and in the last act we find Miss Teslett 
and Marco together in Edmund Ttsslett’s house at Cambridge.- 
Teslett has, in the meantime, been absent (rom England. Lady 
Olga has been married tP Sir Hugh Pollexfen, one of he); adfnirers, 
whom she deserted, and who thereupon drank himselC to death. 
Teslett suddenly appears on the scene, looking sunburnt and in 
excellent health. He hears from his aunt and Marco about Lady 
Olga’s marriage and separation from her husband. Teslett admits 
that he had loved Lady Olga, but adds that when he realised with 
what force this passion had taken possession of him, he determined 
to conquer it with all his strength. The result of the struggle he 
is unable himself to determine. All he knows is that the future is 
a blank tib, hiim Marco and he now discuss the chemical theory of 
affinity. While they are talking learnedly, a knock is heard ;* the 
door is slowly opened, and Lady Olga enters and leans against the 
door, slowly swinging backwards and forwards. Thlus by an un- 
accountable impulse both Teslett and Olga had* come t^ the same 
place, and the play ends with a reunion of the lovers. The last 
words exchanged between Lady Olga and Teslett are these : 

“ Lady Olga : And when I first met you, though I knew it not 
then, 1 could dream of no life in which yours did not form a part, 
Teslett : We are, indeed, puppets moved by an unseen lipmd 
at the game.” 

The play is not exactly a reproduction of real life. People Ido 
not talk in modem society, or in any walk of life, like Lady* Olga 
and Teslett. The writer of Affinities falls into the same error as 
Ibsen, who makes use of his characters as the interpreters of his own 
views on philosophy of existence. The play is, however, full of 
suggestivenesa and indicates a daring order of intellect. . We will 
not venture to pronounce an opinion on the matter-of-fact question 
as to whether Affinities would be successful as an acting play. . 
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FINANCIAL POLTROONERY." 

“WHIG” AND TORY. 

The Budget introduced by Sir Michael Hicks-Bea h is of a piece 
with the essentially cowardly character of “ the sC dngedt Govern- 
ment of modern times.” 

Contrary to general expectation, the financial year 189§<-1899, 
more by good* luck than by good management^ closed with a realised 
surplus of £186,000 — the revenue (exclusive of the Local Taxa- 
tion Accounts) having been £108,336,000, and the expenditure 
£108,150,000. But the estimate for the current year, 1899-1900, 
showed a deficit of £2,640,000 — estimated expenditure £112,927,000 ; 
estimated revenue (exclusive of Local Taxation Accounts) 
£110,287,000. 

And how did Sir Michael Hicks-Beach meet this temporary 
deficit ? 

first and foremost ho proposed a permanent reduction of the suni 
available for the payment of the National Debt. Two millions a year, 
which capitalised mean from £60,000,000 to £70,000,000 sterling, 
were to be taken from what Sir Henry Fowler truly described as 
the nation’s “ strongest and most impregnable bulwark of defence 
financially.” “ Our only war-chest,” said Sir Henry, “ is this pro- 
vision for the repayment of these large sums annually to the Debt. 
Not only is thi^ar-chest powerful in enhancing our financiad repu^ 
tation, but & is%)werfnl in that it would enable us to at once raise 
£200,000,000 or £250,000,000 without adding a penny to the taxa- 
tion of the ^untry.” Then £450,000 were to be raised by new or 
increased stamp duties, and £420,000 1^ new or increased wine^ 
duties ; leaving a margin for CDutingencies df £23t),t)00. 
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Sir Michael succeeded, as he was bound to succeed/in canying 
his main proposals. The Government had a record majority, 
and that record majority did as it was told ; but throughout the 
debate the Opposition h^d^all the best /of the argument, and the* 
more independent membeisp of their own party strongly condemned 
the Government policy. ^ ^ 

The formidable indictment against the Chancellor,^ the Exche- 
quer was ^admirably summed up by Sir William Harcourt, :rhen in 
the debate on the second reading he said : ^ 


He entered into office heir to*a highly^solvent estate. He has reduced 
it to a declaration of partial insolvency. . . . He mherited a large revenue. 
He has disposed of it merrily among a favoured few. It so happens that 
the funds of which he now stands in need, and for which he «{s going to 
rob the fund for the liquidation of the Debt, amount almost es^ctly to the 
sums he has bestowed on agricultural rates and on Voluntary schools.” 


But the matter, was put even more plainly by the Daily Chronicle 
in the following statement of account which headed its leading article 
of April 14 : 


The Tory Government in account with the British People. 


Dr. t 

Surplus of 18^5-96 . 

Increase of Revenue, ) 

1896-1900 ) 

Reduction in fixed charge \ 
of Debt . . . ) 

Addition to Taxation, ) 

1899-1900 . . J 


180 ;)- 1900 . 


£ 

4,200,000 

10,500,000 

2,000,000 

900,000 


Cr. 

Increased Cost of Navy, ) 
1896-1900 . . I 

Dole to English Landlords . 
„ Scotch „ 

,, Irish * . 

„ West Indian Planters 
„ Parsons 

General Increase in Expen- ) 
diture . . . ) 

Estimated Surplus, 1899-1900 


£ 

6.900.000 

1.360.000 

450.000 

750.000 

225.000 

625.000 

7.070.000 

230.000 


£17,600,000 


£17,600,000 


The doles to favoured classes amoant, it will be sees, to an annual 
charge of £3,400,000, while the proposals to meet the deficit account 
for £2,900,000. ‘'It is therefore,” as the Chronicle points out, .“as 
d^ar as the noonday sun that but for the vicarious generosity* of a 
spendthrift Coverament there would be no necessity to tamper with 
Debt repayment, no need to increase taxation, and instead of a 
paltry surplus of £230,000, there would be a substantial o^e of 
three-qftartors of a 10111100.” Sir Michel’s contention that the 
increase in expenditure is mainly due to the great growth of our 
armaments is disposed of by the fact that “Army and Navy .together 
only accconnt for £9,000,000 out of the enormqps increase of 
£17,600,000 in four years.” • 

Throughout the JBndgjst debate the Opposition most certeinly had '> 
the best of thd argument. , The case against the raid oa4ihe Sinking * 
Fond was put w^ overwhelming force, but there were several 
pbmts, jDot only as regards the Government proposals) bnt also as 
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regards the financial record of the late Liberal Qor^ment and the 
present attitude of the Liberal “leaders” on ma^rs financial, bn 
which one wonld have expected to hear some plain speakbsg from 
Radical members. ^ * 

A much stronger case, for instance, m^ht have been ipade bat 
against the injustice of indirect taxation..'#. % ’ - 

^ “ Sir IJ^ry Fowler, speaking at Willenhall on April 6,” says Jifie 
miisler “ gavh an admirably Incid review of our present financial 

position, and of the incidence of taxation. . . . Excluding that part of the 
revenue which is in the nature of profit — e.i/., the Post Ofiice — ^the total 
income gained from taxes is £!)tf,000,000. Of this, direct taxation gives 
£48,000,000 and indirect £51,000,000. The working classes practically 
pay no Street taxation ; but in eating, drinking, and smoking they pay the 
great bulk o^the indirect. Thus we have ; 

“ (1) The ‘ masses ’ (two-thirds of the whole) pay £45,000,000 a year. 

“ (2) ‘ The ‘ classes ’ (one-third) pay £54,000,000. Where two working 
men pay together 5d., one ‘ black coat ’ has to contribute 6d. But it is 
certain that the black coat can better afford the Gd. than the individual 
workman can the 2^d.’’ 

It is very certain that he can do so, for according to the Financial 
Reform Almanack's table, “How tthe Wealth is Distributed,” 
while oiu-h(df of a per cetti. (0‘5 per cent.) of the population — 
200,115 persons in all — have accreted to themselves £8,879,169,527 
or 70 per cent, of the total property of the United Kingdom; 
36,463,517 houls — 92'4 per cent, of the total population, comprising 
669,231 persons who own up to £100 worth of property apiece, 
31,847,828 of the disinherited, 3,835,962 of the “ submerged 
tenth,”- less 93,627 paupers and 11,869 criminals — own between 
.them — such of them as own anything — £39,039,478 or 0'31 per 
cent, only of the total wealth of the United Kingdom! With 
such figures at their disposal it should have been possible for the 
Radical members of the House to give a simply damning exposure 
of the gross injustice of indirect taxation. 

Then, again, it was apparently left to Sir S. Montagu and Mr. 
Broadhurst to voice the demand for the taxation of land values, 
though it may be that Sir William Harconrt dimly glimpsed at it at 
the close of his speech of May 2, when he said : 

“ 1 entirely agree with the right hon. gentleman the member foe Bod-' 
min that the lesson taught ^y the inquiry into the financial relatrans of 
Ireland is this — that a disproportionate burden of indirect taxation , is a 
great injustice to a poor community. What is true in the case of Ireland 
is true oflihe poor communities scattered about in every part bf the 
United Kingdom, and if we have a great and growing revenue it is for 
the relief of the uurden of the poorer classes of the community that our 
wealth ought to be distributed. (Oheers.) We har|done something ih ^t 
direction, but (jjere is more still to be done. 1 say, aqd indeed I know, 
there are classes of property which are still undertaxed., (Qheers.)” 

Mr. Oosched’s speech, as to “ the oonneciSon between wagM and 
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rent ” at Deptford, afforded an oppctrtnnity, too, for a crnshing refuta* 
tion of the Tory denial that the Agncnltnral Bating Act is a Land- 
lord Belief Act pure an^ simple. And did not Sir William Haroonrt 
shovr on May 2 that even the dole to tile clergy filtered through in 
laige part into the pocMets of the landlords? Speaking of the 
£600,000 allotted to Volgptary schools, Sir William said, “I api 
told* al%(» lit had been appropriated to the payment of rents, and not to 
the improvement of education — (‘ No, no!’) — to a consider^k'degrM,.. 
I believe, it has been diverted from the purpose it avowedly 
intended for. (‘ Hear, hear ! ’ and * No, no ! ’) ” 

Again, what a chance Mr. Purvis, m his speech of April 20, 'gave 
the opponents of “ the policy of grab ” to show that it .is the 
landlords — and the landlords alone — who benefit by bur lavish 
expenditure on “ expansion,” and that it is they, therefore! who ought 
to pay for it. 

“ If the time ever came,” said Mr. Purvis, “ that we should stand still 
in regard to expenditure on our Army and Navy, we would have to stand 
aside and allow a stronger nation to reap the fruits of empire. Then the 
grass would grow in the streets of our great cities, and the time of pastoral 
simplicity for which his honourably friend the member for Northampton 
sighed would have arrived. But until that time came we must make up 

our mind to bear the burdens as well as to reap the fruits of empire.” 

« 

Oh that some Badical member had risen to his feet and pointed 
ont that| if the grass were to grow in the streets of our great cities, 
it is the rent-rolls of the Dukes of Westminster, Bedford^ and 
Portland, and all their kind, that would be chiefly afiected ! that by 
Mr. Parvis’s own showing it is the landlords that ‘‘reap the fruits of 
empire/’ and that it is, therefore, but simple justice that, as in the 
old feudal days, the land should bear the burdens.” 

It was not without some justification that Sir William Harcourt, 
on April 20, in the course of his denunciation of the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund, said : 

Sir, 1 venture to say that we on this side of the House have earr.ed a 
right to condemn such a policy as that. We at least did not in our time 
succumb to the temptations to which you have so weakly yielded. No 
doubt we had our faults. (Ministerial laughter.) Yes; but we were 
incapable of your financial poltroonery. (Cheers.) We were in a very 
different position from you. . . . What was your temptation to sHspend 
the Sinking Fund compared with that which offered to us with ^1 our 
political and all our financial difiiculties in those days ? . . . We presented 
a scheme to meet the national liabilities, which received the assent of the 
Housoof Commons and the approval of the country. (‘ No ! ’) It was a 
financial scheme which by majorities of 13 we passed through the House 
of Commons, and which you, with your iijajority of 150, have not dared to 
alter. (Loud cheers.) • k • We trusted the public to make provii^on fon 
our mqranditure. You do not dare to trust the public, for ycvp have shirked 
c^ing upon them to meet your liabilities.” 

Sir •William certainly deserves credit for determination at a 
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time of Bach difficalty to meet e:i^nditare oat of oorrent revenae ; 
bat eren he cannot be entirely abscdved from the chiM!'ge.:of V financial 
* poltroone^,” ^ n 

The Liberal Gorernmem of 1892-95 got into "poWer ' on tho 
Newcastle Programme, in which they were^pledged to the hilt tO’|he 
following financial reforms ; ^ 

A Taxation of Gronnd Yalnes — local and Imperial. 

Ta. "ition of Mining Royalties. 

Returning OfiQcers' Expenses to be placed on the Rates. 

Payment of Members.* 

Equalisation o^ the Death Duties ; and 

A*Free Breakfast-table. 

• 

Such were their promises. What was their performance ? 

In his Budget of 1893, Sir William Harcourt simply “put a 
penny in the slot ” — that is to say, a penny on the Income Tax. The 
three points of the “epoch-making” Budget of 1894 were: 
(1) Death Duties ; (2) the Principle of Graduation ; and (3) Increase 
of the* Beer and Spirit Duties. That the alleged equalisation of the 
Death Duties was a sham Sir Williafii Harcourt hitnself demonstrated 
when he said : 

“ Under the plan of the Government the increase of the Death Duties 
on personalty will be £2,130,000, and upon realty £1,320,000 (!). But on 
the total of £1,320,000 put upon realty we have given compensation unden* 
Schedule {A) of the hicome Tax amomiting to £600,000. That will leave 
the net additional charge upon realty £700,000, of which sum £350,000 or 
£400,000 is asked from the landed interests of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland as their contribution to the defence of the 
country, and to place their taxation upon an equality with that of other 
classes and interests ” ! ! 

And from his reply daring the Budget debate of 1895 to those 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, the landlords who hare the hardihood to 
cair'themselves “ the representatives of the agricnltural interest’ it 
wonld seem that Sir William actnally contemplated “ compensating ” 
the land owners ” still farther, so as to complete undoing with his 

left hand what he made each a parade of having done with his right. 

« • 

“ The honourable member for Hampshire,” said Sir Willianf (Tvm^ 
report, May 3, 1895), “ complained that I said nothing to express sympathy 
and pressed no remedy for depression in the landed interest. It is not from 
any wanl of sympathy.I said nothing; it was from a want of means. I 
take great interest in the depression of the landed interest ; but what can 
I say ? If X lAtd any money to give away, they would be among |he first 
‘ persons who would be deserving of the sympathy of the jECousO; but I 
We no vMmy to give away. The honourable" member asked why I did 
not give away the Land Tax. How cw I ? It is a difficult question, i • . 
But I have no hesitation in saying that I isegardsbhe Land in its 
present positfon, as altogether unsatisfactory.” . ^ 
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The Land Tax in its present position is altc^ther nnsatisfaotoiy. 
It is supposed to be a tax of 4s. in the £ levied upon the tme 
annual value of the land, bnt, as a matter of fact, it is levied on the 
values of 1692, instead of pn the valued of to-day, and it brings in 
£1,000,000 only, instead (af the £32,000,000 to £42,000,000 that it 
would produce if levied, ^ it shonld be, on present valnes. That, 
however/ is hardly what Sir William Harcourt meant when he said 
that LandT^x, in its present position, is altogether r'jSttisf^pK 
tory.” 

It may be interesting to note in passing that the present Govern- 
ment’s doles to the landlords — £2,5^0,000 ^ all — more than com- 
pensate them, not only for the increase in the Death Duties, but for 
the old Land Tax as well. Sir William Harconrt’s recommendation 
of the landlords as “among the first persons' deserving of the 
sympathy of the House ” has borne good fruit ! 

In his Budget of 1895 our. “ Liberal ” Chancellor of the 
Exdieqner simply remitted the duty on spirits because it had 
brought in little or no revenue. 

It may be urged that, with his small and precarious majority. Sir 
William Harcourt could not have passed a strong Budget. Granted * 
but would it not have been better to have courted defeat on a sound 
democratic. Finance Bill, rather than go to the country on the paltry 
cordite issue ? To have been defeated in the House on a Budget 
such as we suggest would have been the prelude to cerjtain victory at 
the polls. The mere making of a Budget statement on such lines 
would have thrilled and electrified the country from end to end. 

Sir William Harcourt escaped the pit into which Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has fallen. He avoided that particular form of “ finan- 
cial poltrooneiy.” But who shall say that his repeated failure to 
redeem the clear wd explicit financial pledges given in the New- 
castle Programme did not constitute poltroonery equally heinous ? 

And that poltroonery, be it noted, is not a thing of the past 'Sir 
William Harcourt, and the other " leaders ” of the Liberal party — 
for they must all bear their share of the responsibility — have hitherto 
failed to give any clear and straightforward pledge that if returned 
to power at the next General Election they will make it their first 
business to redeem the Budget promises of the N^wcastle , Pro- 
gramme. That shonld be their first bnsinfss for the sole and snfli- 
cient reason that financial ref mm are the only Liberal ref mm that 
the House of Lords cannot hhek. ,, 

To Sir William Harconrt’s fmlnre in his three successive Budgets , 
to redeem the Budget pledgee of the Liberal party— a f^ure 
which can only be regarded as deliberate and flagrant poUticai' dia- 
honesty or as one of those blunders which are worse thaif crimes— is 
to be attributed the omahing defeat of that party at the last General 
Electioi^. And by their fisilnre to come out fairly and«sqnarely on 
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a Bound democratio Budgat the Liberal '* leaden ” are now imperil- 
ling the chances of the Democracy at the next G^eral Election. 

The Liberal “ leaden,” aither deliberately or through sheer incom- 
petence, are betraying the'Democnu^ of this country into the hands 
of the enemy — ^into the hands of monopoly and prirflege. Did they 
do their duty and pledge themselves hai^ and fast to introduce in 
their very first session a truly democratic Budget, inlllndin^^a/ment 
of Mellon and of Election Expenses, the Abolition of the Break- 
fast-table ilyfities, Old-Age Pensions, and the Taxation of Land 'Yalnes 
(4s. in the £ on present valn^), and a Bill to Empower Local Bodies 
to Tax Land Yalnesik the Democracy would rally manfully to their 
suppert, and the success of the Liberal party at the polls would be 
assnred. ^ But the “ leaders ” give no sign. 

We must have Payment of Members and of l<] lection Expenses in 
order that the Democracy may be truly represented in Parliament. 
Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., very nearly hit the right nail on the head 
when, in a letter to the Daily Chronicle with regard to the fidlure 
of the Liberal party to find a candidate for the vacancy in the 
Aylesbury division, he said : 

“ If the Liberal party is to remain a living force in the country, it must 
cease to depend upon the dirty contents of a party war-chest ; and, when 
next in power, put the legitimate cost of elections to Parliament on the 
Consolidated Fund, and pay memliers of Parliament £200 or £300 a year, 
not as a salary, but as a recouping compensation of their inevitable out-of- 
porket expenSes."’ 

a 

Had he advocated the payment of election expenses and payment 
of Members out and out/’ he would have hit the nail squarely on 
the head. 


“ There ls,” said Mr. Caine in the same letter, “ a common delusion that 
there are two mysterious oiBoes in Wcbtminster, Belonging to the two 
great parties in the State, from which gold flows for political purposes at 
the turning of a tap. It is true that previous to a General Election each 
party raises a fund by methods such as have recently been made public by 
Mr. Hooley ; but the Liberal party finds it more and more difficult to get 
its fund up to a working capitsil : a General Election exhausts it in vei^ 
small grants to poorer candidates, and not a coin can be had for bye- 
elections. The party fund gets more and more meagre every election, 
for Jihe buyer^ of peerages and baronetcies drift inevitably into the Tory 
shop, where the ai*ticles are cheaper and delivery of purchases more 
certain.” 

Yemly, the issue lies between ** Hooleyism ” and Democracy, and 
those who in this matter are not with us heart and apnl are 
against’ us. * 

The Breakfast-Table Duties must be Abolished, for they are a 
gross injustice and an intolerable burden on evel^ working-class 
household. , ' • * 

We miAt have Old-Age Pensions, for the Democracy c^^ot longer 
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allow those who have borne the heat and*barden of the day to end 
their lives in the workhouse while idle landlords roll in luxury. 

We must have the Taxation of Land V^nes in order to appropriate 
sufficient of the community’s earnings ^ to meet thesOi the com- 
munity’s crying needs. ^ 

We must have Power for.7iiOcal Bodies to Tax Land Values in order 
to sofve Jthe ever-intensifying housing problem. The vital necessity 
for the taxation of land and the absolute hopelessness of all ittempte" 
to improve the position of the working classes while leaving land 
monopoly untouched could scarcely bp more strongly exemplified 
than in Mr. Goschen’s reply to the motion which, on April 14, 
Mr. A. H. A. Morton, Tory member for Deptford, called attention to 
the inadequate wages paid to labourers in Deptford Victualling Yard. 
Captain Norton, Liberal member for Newington West, bad strongly 
supported Mr. Morton’s motion, and contended that the Government 
did not pay a living wage : 

“ He could,’’ he said, give many instances of the hardships suffered by 
the men. One who had a wife and family paid for some time 10«. 6d. 
weekly .for three small rooms. Somebody might ask why he did not 
remove. Because working men in iSouth London were in a position pre- 
cisely similar to that of the wTetched cottars in Ireland some years ago. 
The landlord ^held them in the hollow of his hand. Not only would it be 
useless for the labourer in question to remove, but he recently received 
notice that his rent would be raised to l2fi. This left him 8a (Id. a week 
with which to keep his family and himself. To eke out a subsistence they 
were compelled to take into their WTetched rooms a man logger, who paid 
3^. weekly for bed and wa.shing. The labourer tried to earn a little extra 
by mending shoes after leaving his work at Deptford Yard. Another case 
was that of a labourer who paid 7a Gd. a week for two rooms, leaving 
128 . 6d. for the food and clothing of three persons. Tho houses in which 
he resided were insanitary. The state of these poor people would be less 
miserable if the Government would act up to the resolution of the House 
declaring that the average wages of the district should be paid. While the 
Government were giving as little as a week to the labourer, contractors 

were paying 2Gs., and yet Ministers had obtained power by talking about 
old-age pensions.” (Cheers.) 

Mr, Goschen replied, says the Mivs, that 

Captain Norton’s own remarks showed the connection between wages 
and rent. If the condition of labourers in South Londop was wh^ he 
had said,cit was obviously due more to sweating landlords than to lack of 
another shilhng or two in wages. While wages the last ten years had 
risen 20 per cent., house rent had advanced 50 per cent. — (Hear, hear) — 
and he (Mr. Goschen) was informed that in these districts improvement in 
wagesconstantly went to a large extent into the pockets of landlords, who were 
already receiving high rents. rHear,hear.) The housingof the poor in someof 
the districts had, he admitted amid cheers, reached a deplorable condiMon, 
both socially and economically, which ought, ‘ if possible,’ to be x^emedied. 
While he suggesW that the local authorities should move in'ibhe matter, 
he wpit so far as to.express his willingness to see if the Government could 
do anything to house^ some *150 labourers, who were rated q;DL the lower 
scale of ««iy." 
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Said the London Ucho^ commenting on the ah^ ; 

"No one knows better than Mr. Goschen that the ben^t does, not 
remamwith the 'owners 0^ cottage property ’unless thq^axethe free- 
holders. As soon as the leases fall in the ^nefit accrues to Ae ground 
landlords. Mr. Goschen is an expert on questions of local taxation. Why 
^oes he not advise his colleagues in the Ministry to go in Lr the taxation 
of land values!” * * 

' Tha^-'fl^ jerha^, too much to expect. But, in view ot the New- 
castle Programme, it is not too fanch to expect — we have a right' to 
expect ; nay, we have a righttto demand — ^that the Liberal " leaders ” 
shall recognise the vital importance of the taxation of land values, 
and (Ct oqce inscribe that reform upon their banners as the battle-cry 
for the n(vst General Election. 

It may be thought that, in returning again and yet again to this 
subject, we are too persistent. We hold, however, that, in voicing 
a demand for fundamental justice, one cannot be too importunate. 
" Delenda est Carthago,” declared Cato in the days of ancient Borne, 
and he stuck to his text till Carthage was destroyed. " Delenda 
snnt latifundia ” shall be our watchword till land monopoly is no 
more. 
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WILi: THE LIBERALSIEEPENJ ANI^BE^ 
BORN AGAIN? 


The Liberal Party, like Corin, is in a parlons state " ; a/id Iftiis is 
the way of it. , 

The present Gorernment, when it took office, was under promise 
to give the country rest. The pace had been too fast. Tired out 
by his railways and telegraphs, his clanking engines and roaring 
factories, the “ weary Titan ” drooped, and voted for a party which 
would soothe him with yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep.” The century of the Beform Bill, the 
Com Laws, and Popular Education ; of Peel and Bright and Glad- 
stone ; which saw the first bold blows struck at Church Establish- 
ment# and the Drink Trade, and all but gave Home Buie to the 
families of the United Kingdom, rounded upon its past, and com- 
mitted its dying years to the professors of political quietism. Since 
when, nothing but alarums and excursions ! 

By what means has this forsworn Parliament held on its way 
with so little loss to name and fame ? The answer is blazoned on 
the Opposition benches, whose failures — as across the tennis-net — 
have gone to swell the victorious score. A discredited Government 
has been covered a demoralised Opposition. The smash of the 
liberal Parfy at the polls was followed by less searching of hearts 
and more sifting of programmes than was good. In the former 
exercise was health and hope, for it would have asked whether the 
Liberal Party had not lost sight of principles in the making of pro- 
grammes, had not begun to value programmes by the votes &ey 
captured rather than the virtues they represented, had not welcomed 
caiididat<es of the flat-fish order — ^with both eyes on one side of the 
head — ^the side next the polling-booth — ^hail not withered under tiie 
delusion that the people cared mpre for material interests thim great 
truths, had not bnoed success at the polls to the largehesi of the 
bribe, had not set disaster down to a mere miscidcnlatlion of the 
wire-pullers rather thra to religions sacrifice for o#nsaienoe,sake, 
The after-critjdsm of the^Newcastle Programme was alnost wholly 
of the catdi-vote <ndOT— -few defending it as a teligionB attempt to 
ftont every respodieibUitiy, and' plant the bannePvof reform on the 
dntermbsb ramp^ts of the possible, but many denou&oing it as a 
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fatuous attempt to give too many bribes at the same time* The 
Liberal Party was even invited to retrace some of its footsteps, drop 
some of its causes, and abandon the people in certain things thiit 
touched them nearly, atithe very hohr|they seemed to be coming^ 
within reach. Like the youth whom Dante encountered in the 
^realms of shade, the Liberal Party wao^ tempted^vf na' fqp thQ same 
reasons — ^to make the great refusal ; and the great refosal might 
very tr'fTill become the great betrayal. It perished at the polls 
because it*%ad, for the time, ceased to be the party of ideals, the 
party of causes,” the party of the people, the party of all that is 
abominable to the viire-puller and the whip ; because many of its 
candidates were not Home Bulers at heart, not Local Yetoists at 
heart, not Electoral and Parliament Reformers at heart, not Labour 
men at heart, not Educationists at heart, not Economists at heart ; 
because every one of these great ends was held open to nullifying 
compromise with Capitalist gold, or Second Chamber prestige, or 
Unionist alliance. If it will, for a little time yet, postpone the 
making of programmes, and give itself to the searching of hearts, the 
Liberal Party will find that it was good for it that it was afflicted 
that its greatest danger is not Conservative reaction, but Liberal 
demoralisation ; that it must repent and be bom again, or pass the 
tools of reform to some new combination of political elements, leaving 
its gi^eat Puritan to sum up its history and write its epitaph in the 
biography oi William Ewart Gladstone. 

The possibility of a new party, resembling the “ Populist ” party 
of W. J. Bryan, is emerging out of the general flux, and is fore- 
shadowed by signallings and cipher-messages between Liberals and 
Unionists, and, on the other side, by conferences between Badicala 
and Labour men. If a re-union between Cfaamberlainites and Bose- 
beryites should be effected, it could be only on the basis of the new 
Imperial-Liberalism, and would definitely mark the abandonment of 
Populist ” causes to the Radical and Labour men, who would be 
drawn together on the basis of the old Radical doctrines with new 
applications — the doctrines of Peace (including anti-Imperialism),^ 
Retrenchment (including Economy and adjustment of Ti^ation), and 
Reform (including Constitutional amendments and Social develop- 
mei^s). This new party would inherit the work, if not the^name of 
the Liberal Party, anV? has its first leader already appointed by 
destiny ; for if, as is most probable, Morley’s Zt/e of Qlad^om is 
published about the time of the Government’s resignation, the iovent 
would mark out the distinguished writer as the heir of Gladstone’s 
poli^liica! ideaif, the executor of his policies as well as his biography, 
and, in conjunction with bis new character of Liberal Puritan hnd 
Protestant,* would place him by divine right at the liead of the 
Radical Populists. The rise of such a party, eiiiher by tiiis process 
of natural dffinity or by violent disruption, can prevent^ by one 
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thing only — the repentance and re-birth of the Liberal Party, its 
retnm to first principles, its conversion thorn ^Baal and Tory 
Lnperialism to Democracy, from the policy o/Foreign Expansion to one 
which may best be desorilMH by the Culylean compound — ^The- 
Development-of-riie-People-Policy. In this process g £ regeneration 
the Liberal Party would, b]|<^neoessity, have to put off a good many* 
of its old 'Men with their deeds ; but it would take its tightfh] and 
historic place as the btinger of glad tidings to the pbor, libejst^ to the- 
captive, and the opening of the prison to them that are teund ; as a 
liberator rather than a place-hunter ; asrthe party of progress and of 
the people, of principle as opposed to expediency; and to that extent, 
and joyfully, the party of political martrydoms. " 

Will the Liberal Party repent and be born again ? Jts day of 
grace is passing, but not yet past : it has yet time to get oil for its 
lamps; to choose whom it will serve — ^Imperial Baal or British 
Democracy. It was Napoleon who said that between the moving of 
troops and their actual contact with the enemy, a quarter of an hour 
must elapse, and that victory depended upon an accurate calculation 
of the moves of that brief period. The Liberal Party has a year or 
two in which to make its dispositions ere it engages the enemy at 
the polls : if, in the interval, it can interpret the conscience of the 
nation, and marshal its forces of progress, it need not grudge a spell 
of Conservative “ rest ” to the dying century, secure of the glorious 
spoils of the twentieth. * 

The Liberal Party must at once begin to bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and the first fruit will be a new consecration to the 
cause of constitutional reform. Beform of the political machine, 
though not always greatest in value, must generally be first in time. 
The first duty of Liberals is to the Constitution, amending that which 
time has thrown out of gear, and removing that which progress has 
rendered' obsolete. Since the day when recreant Liberals refused to 
follow their glorious chief against the House of Lords, and permitted 
the shoutings of their mighty captain to fall dead upon* their st&ny 
hearts, their sin has been visited upon them in the form of ever 
growing apathy and weakness. Was it a dispiriting feeling that 
tiie old policy was played out ? Was the unfulfilled programme of 
Oanstitufional reform so slight as to evoke no enthusiamn and call for 
no sacrifice ? Was the one world of the House of Lords too pdtry 
to unsheath the sword of the conquering Alexander ? Why was it 
that the old watchwords, with which the faithful were* wont to hearten 
one another in the days when the unfulfilled programme looked 
glorious, began to lose their meaning just upon the hour of fplfil-* 
mmt ? How wab it that the once living creed had drivelled down to 
a shibboleth, and the old flag begun to look ridiculous ?*' Why did 
the old war-cry fail*to stir the blood of the old guard ? Why were 
the ele^ people sq^nsitive to the rerjoicings of the Toi^y Philistine 
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and the triamphs of the nncironmcised Socialist ?* There can be bat 
one answer that goes to the root of the thing — ^tbe Idberal Party had 
lost its faith — ^its faith, &st, in itself, then in the times, ^en in its 
measnres, until, like the iSpeaker in ^^rowning’s Pavline, it lapsed 
into a welter of political pessimism : * 


First went my hopes of perfecting inj>.nlrini| ^ 

And faith in them, then freedom in itself '' 

And vjrtue in itself, and then my motives, ends, , 
,4iid powers and loves, and human love went last. 


The first sign of reviving faith will be a renewed consecration to 
the first of all Liberal^works — Beform of the Constitution. The House 
of Lords will be deprived of its obstructive veto by direct enact- 
ment won through whatever struggles ; and no Liberal leader will be 
tolerated again who goes up and down the country damping down the 
agitation by ostentatious proclamation that he is a “ second chamber 
‘ man,” and suggesting to proceed by watery *'■ resolution.” Beligious 
equality will be brought to a timely birth out of the throes of the 
conflict between Parliament and Anglican Bomanisers ; and the 
anomaly will not again be witnessed of a Liberal leader framing 
indictments in the Tvmes, and delivering philippics in the House of 
Gommofis, without once mentioning the magic words “ Disestablish- 
ment ” and “ Disendowment.” Home Buie will be admitted frankly 
and finally into the Liberal family as a legitimate child of those 
Liberal principles which embrace Nationalism as the fount and origin 
of order, progress, development, and contented citizenship. Local 
Veto must no more be discusped by disdainful editors and angry pftr- 
liamentarians, as a concession to a set of powerful fanatics, but 
accepted as a measure of pure democracy, an application of Local 
Government to special local conditions. Electoral reform will steadily 
proceed till the machinery of the democratic vote is perfected — ^till 
there is a vote for every man, and no more than a vote for any man, 
and till, by adequate payment of members, legislative functions cease 
to>be the monopoly of the rich. Beadjustment of taxation — includ- 
ing taxation of ground values and mining royalties — should go hapd 
in hand with reduction of expenditure ; and the Liberal Party, like 
a new and nobler Bobin Hood, should curb the wild expenditure on 
ariQy and nayy, on pensions and offices^ in order to give old-age pen- 
sions to the poor. A converted Liberal Party will, above all,*renonnce 
a strumpet Imperialism, with all the bedizenments which prank her 
out, asid return to Nationalism, its lawful love ; will wash the paiu fc 
and tsar the paddings off the charmer ; will show that the path of 
dalliance leads inevitably to extravagance abroad and impoverishm^t 
at home, to the dominance of military ideals and. the consequent 
decay of the ideals of industry, to the exaltation of Ithe soldier over 
the citizen, to a deceptive expansion of^the dpter circle, and a too 
real contraction of inner resources ; will denounce an Jinperialism 
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which einks the Nation in the Empire, and proclaim a Nationalism 
which exalts the Nation that it may maintam the Empire ; will bring 
the -British people back from a policy whi<^ squanders means, men, 
and morals abroad, to a pol^ which fost^s the home<^life„ develops 
the men, cultivates the fields, expands the industries of these British 
Islands, and, by making the.jjiase of our operations strong, sufficient, « 
self-suppqij^ng, give the surest warrant of success and safety to our 
movemente abroad. « " ^ 

It is thus that Constitutional Beform runs into the qut^stions con- 
nected with Social Beform, and presents new opportunities to the 
growing consciousness of the Liberal Party. Candidates of a certain 
order have not mastered the vocabulary which has been coming .into 
vogue these late years, and have been puzzled by the extraordinary 
virulence of the Socialist attack upon their fiank. Socialiste them^ 
selves understand the matter perfectly. Some years ago there 
emerged from the waste of Socialist literature a tract so terse and ' 
vivid that it sent many votes to the Independent Labour Party, and 
stupefied many Liberals whom it did not wholly convince. It set 
itself to show that a purely political programme would not fill 
the bill,” for that America, which had payment of members and 
Home Buie all round, which had no House of Lords and ncf Estab- 
lished Church — even America was far from industrial freedom and 
social justice ! The blow fell on some minds like a sledge hammer ; 
for though Nunquam would, no doubt, have admitted that reform of 
the political machine was the prelude to effective social legislation, 
he would have differed from the average Liberal candidate in the 
emphasis with which he declared that it was hui the prdvde. And 
the man must be bat-blind with prejudice who does not see that, as 
a demonstration of the inadequacy of a purely political programme, 
it is complete. Patent reaping machines and model itokeries are 
very well, but they must be followed by bread. Improved political 
machinery must stand first always in the Liberal programme, for it 
is thus that latent powers and fallow possibilities are called forth, 
that the fetters are struck from the limbs of democracy, and that 
the handicapped and unprivileged groups are brought into that 
sphere of free rivalry in which alone is the hope of progress ; but 
t^ process must be accompanied and followed by positive and con- 
structive Social elEort : your model bakery mn|it also cheapen bread, 
and get it to the months of those who suffer honest lack. 

Now that the Socialists of Great Britain have — according to^their 
latest pronouncement — given over grimaces and swear-wordsf and 
setjded down to practical politics, it will be necessary for ^e Liberals 
to readjust their attittide to them and to social legislation. Amcm^t 
all the noises thtt arose after the last smash, none was so gruesome 
as tb«as8ertum thatt^eir ‘‘socialist” proclivities had brought Liberal 
candidate^ to grief, by driving into t;he Tory fold many who had 
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formerly voted Liberal ; and thojtemptation to avoid disaster at the 
polls by refosing to tamper ’* With social and la'^nr qnestionB was 
londly voiced by disappointed landlords and angry capitalists. So- 
cialists themselves were nmch to blame.for this temporary fidl from 
grace. They fancied their honr had come, and openly boasted of 
(heir determination to smash the remnant of the old Liberal gnard, 
and play themselves o£E agunst a dismayed and shbmissi^e Conser- 
vatistn. The Trafalgar Square orator invoked the red spedxe of the 
ban^cades^ by suggesting the looting of bakers’ shops, and the pre- 
sentment of naked bodies to the ballets of the Queen’s infantry. 
The high-and-diy Liberal gol into a funk, and conld see the further 
ends pL Liberal policy only through .the distorting shadow of State 
Socialism? Terrorised by a name, he was ready to throw away the 
wheat with the chaff ; to abandon the prize to bolder hands for no 
better reason than that the crowd which hnng on the outskirts of the 
political race-course was loud, insolent, disorderly. But that phase 
has passed : the Socialist has announced a programme that runs 
roughly parallel with Radical politics : the Liberal has begun to see 
that social legislation and Socialism are different things. The idea 
— partly confusion of thought, and partly a fretful prejudice— “that 
social legislation was merely a truckling to Socialism, that the shont 
of the shiftless and thriftier for a Parliament to be'theh’ providence 
justified the refusal to nourish a truly human life in the democracy, 
that the noi^y avowal that he meant to vote for his " class ” was 
worse in a labourer than in a lord — ^that idea is, happily for the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party, tending to extinction, and thns 
leaving room for reviving hope in the future. For Liberalism can- 
not live upon the mistakes and madqess of Socialism ; nor, scared by 
the menacing shadow, must it drop the precious substance of social 
reform. It is provoking, no doubt, to be assured by this handful of 
extremists that Liberalism is dying while Socialism is growing ; but 
the way to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy is to take it to 
heaj^. The Liberal Party will certainly die if it permits itself to be 
terrorirod by a bugbear, if it can but blindly hug the capitalist, and 
as blindly hang the socialist, if it will not face the new adaptatums 
of the old principles. As, on the side of foreign politics; its dedi- 
cation to the new Imperialism, so, on the side of home politics, its 
abdication of a social, constructive Radicalism, will mutualljr rmmlt 
in the handing of the '^^key of the fnture to a Populist ” party 
which carry the grand old doctrines of Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform to new and more splendid developments. 

It is not iutonded to suggest that there are no differences between 
€loaijfiism and Radicalism, or that the Liberal Party shonld adopt the 
prindifies and aims of Socialism. Far from it. 'The differences are 
deep and great. But jnst as, in the sphera of Ih^dogy) men who 
diflbr Unto ecdg in their views of the divine nature, or hnm^ destiny, 
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or the saoramentB and priesthood, yet unite in the practical works 
of righteonsness, charity, and good citizenship, so, in the sphere of 
‘ politics, the Socialist who talks about equality of condition, and the 
Liberal who talks about equality of opportunity, can unite in the 
practical measures which, many da^ to come, will be common 
to both. It is for this reason that Liberals should welcome the recent 
declaration that Socialists* *will, henceforth, cease vapouring and 
wrecking,*^ order to join hands with those who would construct and 
develop. ' ^ ' 

A working allianoe between Socialists and Liberals, up to the inevit- 
able though still distant parting of the Ways, would be good for both ; 
it would deliver the former from a policy of w&te and wreck^, and 
the latter from increased working-class suspicion and secession.* The 
discomfiture of the Independent Labour Party at the polls must not 
be taken to mean that Socialism as it destructive and critical force is 
played out ; but only that the mass of working men still believe in 
the fitn^ and willingness of the Liberal Party to follow up its pro- 
gramme of political liberation by a policy of social development. 
To avow such a policy boldly would fuse the masses into an enthu- 
siastic army, and bring the bashji-bazouks into line ; while to shirk 
it would as certainly mean a burial and a birth — the burial of the 
old Liberals, and the birth of the new People’s Party. 

It is the duty of Liberals to recognise that Liberalism has itself 
created new conditions which, in their turn, leqd to new develop- 
ments. Enfranchisement and free-trade have not worked out exactly 
as they were expected to do ; .the very progress of society has created 
facilities for new and ingenious exploitations, by which great numbers 
have been left destitute of true liberty and of every opportunity that 
is not a mockery of their misery. If Liberalism is not to be devoured 
by the offspring of its own loins, it must not shirk the obligation to 
control them in the day of their larger growth. To replace mediaeval 
feudalisoa by industrial feudalism ; to substitute a parvenQ plutocracy 
for an ancient aristocracy ; to create through free-trade a more inge- 
nious form of protection by rings, syndicates, trusts, and what n*ot ; 
to transfer from birth to wealth that enormous influence in thd press 
and at the polls which secures the monopoly of education, privilege, 
representation ; to give power into the hands of the many while 
leaving«property in the hands of the few, and thus to leave thelState 
upon the edge of a slumbering volcano ; — sorely it was for other and 
higher ends than these that Badicalism was bom. Its further task is . 
to facilitate the acquisition of property, so as to make posseftion co- 
terminous with power; to multiply opportunities for saving, and for 
earning something to save; to protect labmr and &rift from'the^ 
etopendons frauds made possible I7 a capitalistic systegi ; to have 
eveiji^here a clear eye for the making of maqhood, and hence to 
tnihimise temptatiohs to drunkenness, and wage perpetuid war against 
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the social conditions which foster shifUessness, physical depression, 
indastrial incompetence, social inefficiencj, desp^,of life, and snllen, 
smonldering revolt. The padent devil of ineqnalifydias entrenched 
himself behind modern reformed condiljj[oj|is, and Liberals are called 
npon to drive him out and 'back, that freedom, eqimlity, opportunity 
ipay be more than names. It is idle to talk abont interference with 
established rights. A people who have rarnst Factofy Actg between 
employer and employed, Land Acts between landlord and tenant. 
Debtors’ Acl« between debtor and creditor, Railway Acts between 
campanies and customers, Parish Acts to compel the sale of private ' 
land ; who have abolished private companies in telegraph and postal 
services/ in municipal gas, water, and tramway — such a people will 
be slow t^ fix a line beyond which Governments may not go in 
restraining the predatory instincts of monopolies, rev^ng private 
contracts in the interests of a community, devising means to facilitate 
the equable distribution of the total earnings, freeing the handicapped 
classes for even competition with the classes above them, employing 
the general resources to equip the exploited classes for more effective 
participation in the rivalry of civilisation, and putting all, finally, 
npon the same platform of free and equal opportunity. Nothing 
short of judicial blindness can have overtaken Liberals who do not 
see the difference between legislation which tends to restrict, benumb, 
and enslave, and that which seeks to remove the pressure of a domi- 
nant class, to give hope, interest, and energy to the worker, to liberate 
individual powers and social forces at present in' restraint, to develop 
the energies of every member of the community to their maximum, and 
then to bring all the members into the field of free and open rivalry, 
bringing, by these means, the total productivity up to its highest 
possible point, and plucking the full and final fruits of democracy. 
Liberals have pronounced many invocations to Liberty, in the sacred 
name of which it may be necessary to invite public interference ; for 
some forms ft industrialism have worked out so badly for the labourer 
that the ends so ardently desired by the older Radicals can, it begins to 
appear, be realised only by the means they so much dreaded. Liberty' 
can be secured only by law — ^the making of new laws' and the aboli- 
tion of old, bad laws. If the older Liberals strnck the fetter from 
the ligib of thq labourer, the modem Liberal must break the girdle 
that binds his body to t|ie wall ; if the former set free his fdet, the 
latter must plant at his leet a ladder of opportunity. It is no libd 
upon th^ fathers to say that they mistook apreliminaiy process fin* a 
final position ; and it gives no glory to the children to shrink from 
dealipg with a^rehabUitated industrial feudalism as oonrageeiisly.as 
the fibers encountered that of an earlier day. Other mm laboured, 
and we have*entered into thcir labours. These transfonfting develop- 
ments cannot, it is true, take place unless the Lil^ptal Party isvipre- 
pared to face ihe historic penalties of reaction, schism, and slk^otsdcn ; 
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unless it is prepared to compel pr^ege and monopoly to make an 
orderly retreat before the advancing forces of equality and opportu* 
nity; unless it returns loyally to the rqot-prinoiplee.of peace and 
retrenchment abroad and ^orm at home. ' There are happy signs 
that Liberals are returning !ko the faith. ‘ They may be parlous/' 
but they are not yet “ damned.” 

Will tiey repent and be Wu again ? 

• , ToucflsrdNB. 



A PLEA FOR ADDITIONAL* COM- 
MISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 

The l^nnacy Bill is again in eridence, and it would ba a great 
blunder ii* opportuWy be not taken to reconsider the constrnbtion 
of the Bdard of Lunacy and the nature of the appointment of 
the Commissioners. Attention has at different times been directed 
to this, but with no visible result. Ever since the author of 
Hard Cash drew attention to the benevolent incompetent^ of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, probably no body of public Servants 
has been subjected to so much and v^iried, amonnting often to 
scurrilous, abuse. It is with no intent to distort or vilify that we 
again recur to the theme ; but a prolonged observation and a close 
perusal of Blue-books has convinced us that there is a> screw loose 
somewhere— ^that the relationship of smoke to fire has yet to be dis- 
proved. Reform seems to be the order of the day. The army, navy, 
House of Lords have been weighed in the balance. The Church even 
appears to be on the brink of a volcano, and an attempt has just 
been made to make the bishops toe the line. Would it, then, be 
misplaced if a suggestion were offered that the Board of Lunacy be 
not left out in the cold, but considered with a view to reconstruc- 
tion and improvement ? 

The Commissioners, for reasons best known to themselfes, but 
which it is not our intention to formulate in any statement, on 
evidence merely supposititious or hearsay, have not as yet taken the 
initiative nor shown any desire to do so. One would have thought 
that facts which are self-evident and for long have been widely com- 
mented upon would be quite as apparent to them as to others. But 
it is evidently^ contrariwise. ' For, after the lapse of nearly half a 
century, the Board still retains its childhood — ^remains in stittu guo 
as regards numbera and |^£5ciency. It is inconceivable — ^impossibie, 
and tba( with all duo recognition of individual ability and energy in 
its members — that a Board, whose numbers have remained the same 
since its fomi&tion, can with any chance of success expect to cope 
trith^the additional work which an increase of 80,000 lunatics of 
necessity entails. That such a state of matters should have existed 
so long is almost incredible ; and any Bill to sm^^d the LunatT' 
Act that dods fiot with the exigencies rirhioh sncIi a cqpditmn 
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impoBes will &11 far short of beio^ complete. We advocate recon- 
strnction, then, as being a •distin^ gain ; and when we state that, 
in addition to numerical insaffidency, the same narrow principles 
are etill adhered to in the' matter of its constitution and (^racterise 
its appointments, the sngge^on may not‘ appear unreasonable. 

Other departments haye had their staff increased as occasitm 
demanded, bat 'as yet there is no sign that a like addition has ever 
been considered, much less seriously contemplated, in the case 'of the 
Board of Lunacy. In urging any radical change, i^ is nli^/ a 
difficult matter to hit the happy mean between overstating and 
understating — in other words, to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth — so as to convince. And if the tvnth is 
so bad as to seem well-nigh incredible, paradoxic^ as it d'ay appear, 
the end in view may be better attained by judicious unde'rstatement. 
Still, we will risk the mere recital of actual facts and trust to common 
sense to recognise the imperativeness of reform. The question is an 
important one, and thoroughly deserving of the most careful con- 
sideratibn. To avoid any appearance of exaggeration, we will take 
our facts from the Blue-]pooks, in effect quote the statements and 
figures of the Commissioners themselves. In so doing we do not, 
however, deny ourselves the right of legitimate criticism. 

In 1856 the number of officially-known lunatics was little short 
of 22,000. At that time the number of visiting Commissioners was 
six — ^three medical and three legal. Twenty years latpr the number 
of lunatics had increased by nearly 43,000, and still the number of 
Commissioners remains the same. According to the last Blue-book, 
the total number of lunatics was estimated at close on 102,000, but no 
addition to the staff of the Commissioners is recorded. Their number 
is returned as six, and in the same proportion of medical to legal as 
formerly. One cannot but be struck by the apathy and indifference 
which facts such as these indicate. To attempt to gloss them over 
would be himply to perpetuate the evil of which we complain — the 
numerical deficiency of the Commissioners. For, if we admit, that 
such is not the case, then we are forced to the other conclusion, that 
all these years there have been too many — that the Board of Lunacy 
has been overstaffed. Hence our protest and insistence on a thorough 
consideration of the entire question ; for certain it is that, if not now, 
at somb other date it is bound to come up for discussion, ahd we do 
not see that any possible benefit can acclne from procrastination. 
Speaking generally, we may say that during one portion of Jbhe year 
the Commissioners are engaged in visiting the asylums and other 
institutions, registered or lidensed, for the reception of lunatics. 
Throughout the,other portion they are occupied at Whitehall ih thb 
work of confpilation and preparation of ^eir annual M^port. The 
total number of ii^titutions fbr the insane, exclusive of lonatio wards 
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in workhonses, is about 170. ^hat can' be the natore of but 

one yearly visit, at most not extending over tvC| days, to snch a 
number, and many of them'containing over 2000 iniiiates ? We need 
not enlarge’ upon this item, jbnt only me^tihn it as streng^ening the 
demand for additional Commissioners. let another ciicnmatance we 
wbuld allude to before passing on to the coilsideration of tHe constitution 
of the Lunacy Board, and that is that many of the neweif asylums 
arr c^racteri^ b^ the Commissioners in their report as ineanitary 
— anofMihat when the^ themselves have passed the plans of the very 
buildings they now condemn. • We do not complain of the obligation 
to submit plans to the Commissioners either for the erection of new 
asylumh or^for additions to old ones ; but we cannot acquit them of 
some iota, of responsibility, when, on their first visit mayhap, they 
find fault with the site, the arrangement of the drains, &c., which 
, they themselves have approved and passed. It is unnecessary to 
indicate where, in our opinion, lies the fault, but it will serve as an 
example of the inconsistencies which, to put it mildly, from time to 
time characterise the Board of Lunacy. 

As already intimated, the visitipg Commissioners arc six in 
number. They are appointed by the Lord Chancellor, whose choice 
does not always fall on those most fitted for the post ; but, at this we 
are not surprised, more especially if his decision is in any way 
influenced by the opinion of the Lunacy Board. Sect. 151 Cl. 2 
of the Lunacy VAct states that vacancies among the Commissioners 
are to l:|| filled up by persons of the same profession. But what the 
Act does not say is. that every medical practitioner elected to the 
office must have asylum experience. It explicitly lays down, 
however, that the legal Commissioner shall be a practising barrister 
“ of not less than five years’ ” standing. Why snch a stipulation 
should attach to the one set of Commissioners and not to the other 
we fail to see. And further, it is the custom in the appointment of 
the medical ones to alternate asylum experience with no asylum 
experience ; in other words, if the last appointed Commissioner be an 
asylum superintendent the next one is a consultant physician. Here, 
again, we fail to grasp the object to be achieved by such a procedure. 
Further, the necessity of so many legal Commissioners appears to i]|f 
unwamnted. 'That a legal practitioner should be on the Board goes 
without saying, but that l'.e is indispensable, or even necessary for the 
purpose of visitation and inspection of asylums, is open to doubt. In 
Scotland; for example, there are four visiting medical Commissioners 
and no legal ones, and these for considerably under 20,000 lunatics. It 
4, however, not* our purpose to contrast in'detail the constitution of the 
Lunacy Boards in the two countries, though our opiiSo^ is that that 
for Scotland is based upon more intelligent, and bommon*sense 
principles; but at the risk of repetition >we cihnot avoid a||ain 
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emphaBisiog the fact that in Englald for lt)2j000 lanatios there are 
but six CommisBConerSi three only of whom are medical men, and 
onoi sometimes two, of these with no asylum experience. 

Thus far the construct! of the Board of ^Lunacy has alone been 
dealt with and its weak points touched upon. Let us now turn to 
the question of«superaQnuation allowance, for to this the attention of 
the Legislature might be profitably directed. No exception C^n be 
taken to the salary of the Commissioners ; but obj^tion n^^^oe 
reasonably urged to the terms accorded to thqpi as regards super- 
annuation by the Superannuation Acts'1859 and 1887. These Acts 
authorise in computing a retiring allowance *'a number of years not 
exceeding twenty, to be specified in the said order or warrant, shall 
be added to the number of years during which he may have actually 
served, and also that the period of service required to entitle the 
holders to superannuation may be a period less than ten years, to be 
specified in the order or warrant.” To put it more plainly, should a 
Commissioner, say after five years’ service, choose to retire, he may, 
and with a pension of one-sixtieth for each year of service jlm the 
same for each year of the number of years (ten is, we believe, the 
usual number of years added to those of actual service) that the 
Superannuation Act permits to be added on in fixing the amount of 
his retiring allowance. The term pf yeai:s thus added on is what is 
known as unearned increment of service ; and the reason assigned 
by the Act for the expedience of this gratuity is the professional or 
other qualifications implying appointment at an age exceedlug that 
at which public service usually begins. This we consider a misplaced 
piece of generosity. It could be easily remedied by making appoint- 
ments at an earlier age than at present is customary. More often 
than not Commissioners are appointed at an age Bomew]^at over fifty. 
Now, if five years’ standing is suiiicient for a barrister with no 
experience of the insane or asylum administration to qualify for Jthe 
ofiSce of Commissioner in Lunacy, it is sorely no extravagance of 
reason to expect that at least the same term of years^years, more- 
over, spent in the special investigation of insanity and its require- 
ments — should be considered sufficient for tho other profession. 
But no ! for so far as the medical Commissioner is concerned, his 
appointment has hitherto conveyed the idea that he must eithe'Sr have 
no practical acquaintance with insanity, or Save spent at least twenty 
or more years in this particular calling. There seems to be no call 
for younger and more energetic men, better qualified in every way 
than barristers of five years’ standing, consulting jphysicians, and 
veteran superii^ndents^pf asylums. Only the aged and **those 
without asylam^xperienee need i^ply appear to read the advertise- 
^ proviously indicated, a revision of the Superannuation 
Adi doling with fineamhd increment seems desirable, a^ would be of 
advantagcT not only to the Boai^ of Lunacy, but to Lunacy in genertl. 
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By redacing the number of |igal Commissioners vuS snbstitat* 
ing medical men with sufficient, bat not too sponged, aqrlnm 
experience, the Board wodld gain in efficienqy, ano the visitation of 
asylums would be more frequently and tiiofonghly carried oot. ^ And, 
if that portion of the Si^erannnatioL Act authorming unearned 
increment were repealed, the Board of {/unacy oonld^b yet fh^ther 
strengthened the appointment of Deputy Commissioners, 6S obtains 
ir Scotland, the *money at present devoted to the payment of 
uneaffted increment being employed as salary to these Deputy 
Commissioners, and this without farther demand on the Treasury. 
It would, at all evented be sufficient to furnish salaries for at least 
two sAch«appointmentB. In thus drawing attention to what we 
think is doable to remedy, we emphatically disavow any spirit of 
captiousness, but have simply stated facts whidi any one can verify, 
and offered such suggestions as appear to ns advantageous. 


Haguch. 



VOLUi^TABY VEhsm STATE PENSIQNS* 


There are man j Jasons for thinking Ijjbat much of the strength of 
the present agitation for State pensions is dprired rather from an 
idea that the resources of private effort have been exhausted* than 
from any very general faith in the virtues of public interference. 

In the following lines it is proposed, as briefly as possible, to 
consider whether there is really any solid foundation in fact for this 
bblief. 

It is all the more necessary that there should be no mistake on 
the point that we have not here to deal with, as is so often 
asstimed, a mere matter of political experiment involving possibilities 
of gain and none of loss; but with one in which there is a very 
great probability that any system of money grants on the ground of 
old age ma/ weaken the activity of that private sympathy which in 
the last resort must always be the true defence of the helpless and 
the sufEering against neglect and oppression. This is •no danger of 
the imagination alone. From Germany come bitter complaints that 
a Blackening of private benevolence where it is most needed has 
followed the institution of State pensions. 

Bemembering this, the first step to be taken is to get a clear 
understanding of what the advocates of State pensions actually 
propose to do. 

The end aimed at is neither more nor less than the abolition of 
undeserved institutional aged pauperism. 

It is true that the boon offered is commonly represented as if it 
were intended to provide every member of the working classes with 
a fixed annuity on attaining a specified age ; but, stripped of verbal 
colour, it will generally be found that the proposals made actually 
amount to nothing more than this ; and that, therefore, regard^ as 
a commercially insurable risk, it is not th^ provision of a settled 
amount subject only to the chance of an earlier death that is in 
question, but the totally different matter of .the piovision«of the 
same sum only in case of need and fitness. 

Now, the present pauper population of England and Wales over 
66 years of age is genera^ stated as numbering 402,000. 

These figures include recipieflls of medical relief, repeated 
applications, imbeciles apd lunatics,- infirmary patients, recognised 
loafers an^^ idlers, frien^eetf old people u&able to care. for them- 
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selves, and the riff-raff of ^he leisure clams, who have ofnly 
accidentally daring their journeV to destitutioii l^oome dwellers in 
the labouring world. Ol^rly none of these clasies are suitable for 
a free money grant, and we may ^therefore fairly treat the 
deductions to be made them as al^ least equal to 75 per centi of 
the whole. , ‘ 

The problem before us may, therefore, be given as .involving: 
Firstly, the immediate provision for 100,500 paupers of m annuity 
silclv as m^y be sufficient to enable them to end their days in 
tolerable comfort ; and, secopdly, the ultimate provision of an annnal 
insurance fund sufficient to attain the same end for the on-coming 
generations. 

Most of the State pension schemes give Ss, a week as the needed 
sum, and taking the Post Office rates for our guidance we find that 
an immediate annuity of £13 can be purchased for 100,500 males 
of 65 years of age for £12,629,500. Further we find that, 
granting that the practice of insuring against pauperism became 
general, the annual cost -would gradually fall until the sapae annuity 
of £13 payable at 65 for the same number of men commencing to 
insure at 30 could be secured for £2,482,350. 

The present membership of the Friendly Societies exceeds 
5,000,000. The number outside their ranks to •whom some 
provision against the probability of pauperism in their old age 
would be attractive for reasons of prudence if it could be made on 
reasonable terms must be very large. There must also be very 
many who from pure motives of charity would gladly subscribe to 
any sound system that promised to lessen the worst features of old- 
age misery. Taking all these classes into account, there can be no 
very great fear of exaggeration in calculating that a general and 
vigorous effort by all the thrift associations at present at work 
would easily secure an aggregate of 10,000,000 subscribers to unite 
in joining in any plan that seemed sufficiently hopeful to secure 
their interest. , 

But £12,629,500 divided among 10,000,000 people would be but 
£1 5.S. 4flf. a year, or not quite 6d, a week each member ; whilst 
£2,482,350 divided in the same way would equal but a little over 
lift a week.* 

It is true that for , women the rates are slightly higher, but it 
must not be forgotten that in both cases the estimate is on extreme 
figures, and that it is very possible that it might be discovered in 
practice that to some extent, need being an item of calculation, the 
Icmger continued working power of woipen would counteract their 
more extended probabilities of life, in any case the difference 
would beT more than covered by an additional 1(2/ a week in the 
first (Me, and'an additional in the sepond. ^ 

Can it be seriously claimed that such^ weekly sums %re beyond^ 
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the power of volnntary effort in th^ wealthy England of oars to 
provide ^ ( j, 

There can be b| t 'One answer to this question : If the public 
feeling is intense enough t6 justify the ipiposition of taxation for 
the purpose of providing Stim pensions for paupers, it must be 
clear .that , it' only needs * j<hat pension associations should 
developed on moderate lines for all that it is proposed to do by 
pnblih meahs to be financially within the scope of'thejteople’s fr^ 
initiative. ^ ‘ 

No doubt anything less than lOs. a wteek falls below the average 
that should be considered an adequate income for any one under 
modem conditions 'of town life. But even on the supposil^on ' that 
the weekly subscriptions should be doubled, it is still dijSScult to 
believe that the expense would not be well within the compass of 
voluntary action. 

As to the superiority of local committees of subscribers of all 
classes guided by the intimate knowledge that long Msociation can 
alone give,'Over officials without any personal interest in the points 
to be decided for the purpose of administering the pension grants 
so as to secure in each case the form of help most wanted and to 
discriminate the fitness of the applicants for the free control of 
money, it is impossible to imagine any serious question being raised. 

It is probable that the country is already very near, if not over, 
the line of safety at which it can safely take direct 'care of the 
people’s savings; but, granting there are special reasons for 
allowing objections on this score to be ontweighed by the prospect 
of a real amelioration in the condition of the old, it would 
undoubtedly immensely facilitate the formation of volnntary pension 
funds if the Post Office were authorised to accept from thrift clubs 
payments intended to form a premium account, out of which the 
latter might nominate members for annuities at tiieir discretion 
according to the regular Post Office scale as regards rates and ages 
such annuities being secured on individual metnbers' lives, but beidg 
distributed by the committees of the clubs according to individnid 
needs. 

% 

Were such a method of insuring against pauperism to become 

general, iqight we not fairly hope that the effect would* not merely 
Ito limited to a kinder and better treatment^ of old age, but even 
that the causes producing aged pauperism might be sensibly ' 
weakened ? If pensioners themselves took part in the dedslon of 
the cases that came before the committees, the knowledge that 
would follow of troubles .worse than their own whuld almost ., 
certainly enlist ^eir sympathies in keeping the charges on the fhnd 
down to the lowest point, so as to leave the largest possible amount 
free for die benevolent bdpof those who fix>m omtinnonB poverty or 
nusfintqne Imd olMrly never been able to become Aore ^an 
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temporary pr nominal members; and as i gpow n o fl and thongHtlees^ 
ness are perhaps far mme often the sonrces of preventable poverty 
than wrong'doing, snrely no method ooold be imj^ed better soited 
to bring home to the classes most ih dhnger of the woddionse the 
effects that follow thriftlessness and mify, than that of leading them 
to take an active part in considering applications thdtVonld ^etnre 
before them in the lives of others all the dangers, trials, and tempta- 
tions that pecnliAly surround the poor man’s life. 

J. Tybrell Baylee. 



FORiaGN INVESTMENTS IN RUSSIA,' 


The times are mor^g and, it seems, in th^ right direction. It was as 
recently as 1896 that M. de Witte, the BnsBian<,Minister of Finance, 
in a speech at the dinner given in his honour by the mann^tdrers 
at Nizhni-Novgorod, defied all the Enssian free-traders, tellipg them 
that he did not care for their opinion, and although they possibly 
were in the majority, he was not one who listens to the opinion of 
majorities. This high-handed defiance of the Enssian free-traders 
was evoked by the decision of the Conference, which held, in the 
summer of 1896, its sittings at Nizhni-Novgorod, under the chair- 
manship of an ofiScial of the Ministry of Finance, and consisted 
of merchants, landowners, and men of science. It declared by a> 
majority of two to one the necessity of remitting the import duties 
on machinery,* especially agricultural machinery and tools, at the same 
time ezpressmg a general opinion in favour of free-trade. As this 
Conference was ofBdally arranged, its members being nominated by 
the Government itself, and its proceedings being under the guidance 
of a high ofiScial, its decisions had to be taken as decisive. But M. 
de Witte thought then otherwise, and he took the first occasion to 
publicly snub his own ofiScial and the majority of the Conference. 
This defiance did not continue very long. Hardly a year passed 
when M. de Witte, under the pressure of the agricultural crisis, was 
compelled to practically adopt the recommendations of the Conference, 
and to remit a part of the protective duties on agricultural appli- 
ances. This was a step which did much honour to the Ministejr, who 
undoubtedly wishes well to his country, although he may sometimes 
be led away by the counsels of some of his manufacturer-friends,, 
with whom he is closely connected by his previous career as a rail- 
way director. r « 

We now come to the qpzt step, and M. de W^tte now seems to have 
altogether turned round upon his old protectionist friends. In a 
qieech which has been only briefly reported in tl)e English FresB, he 
described them by various epithets, finally putting them on a level 
with the most reactionary forces who fought against the reforms gf 
Peter ^ Great, The speech was made on March 18, a|i. the Con- 
feieiioe summoned by the: Government in order to discover^means of 
improving the ezporbof Eyssian greizn M. de Witte then declared 
that the only, true poluy worthy of a statesman is the siiliultaneonB 
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development of all the branches of national trade and commercei 
that protection of manufacturoi^s is an evil of which the sooner one 
gets rid the better,* andV^hat to nentralise the ev^ effects of protec- 
tion it was necessary to introduce into Bpssia foreign Capital ; and in 
answering the cries of tl}e* protectionists who wished to retain the 
monopoly of the Russian mai^ket all t() tlydmselves, he^ 'continued : 

‘^•Solf-interest often steps forward under the disguise of patriotism. They 
t^\k of robbing the natural riches of our land, of enslaving tlie population 
6)^ foreigners, »<fec. It is not the first time we have met, under the cover of 
patristic denunciations, pure self-interest, which is quite contrary to the 
national well-being. Peter the Great, in his mighty tyearning to ‘ cut a 
window towards Europt^’ had to fight against the so-c^led patriotic defence 
of the old fossilised conservatism, of ignorance, of isolation — ^in a word, all 
those shalkles by which the Russian giant was fettered, and which hindered 
him from ^displaying fully his dormant power.” 

Now, there is no doubt that M. de Witte is quite right in denounc- 
ing this so-called patriotism, and in proclaiming the interests of the 
State to be based on the equal treatment of all industries ; but we 
cannot help saying that his conclusion to neutralise the evil effects 
of protection by the introduction of foreign capital brings ns no 
nearer to a really good economic policy for Russia. 

It is difficult to understand how a man of such stroqg intellect as 
M. de Witte — a man who has accomplished an almost herculean 
task in fixing the value of the Russian rouble on the foreign markets 
— could Bup'pose for one moment that foreign capital, work^ig under 
the safeguard of high import duties, will sell any cheaper than has 
been done by native capital. If the foreign capital does not get 
better prices than it can get at home it will certainly not go to Russia 
for investment. The interests of the consumer will not be served 
by foreign capital, and the result of its competition with native 
capital will only be to crush out the feeble and small capitalists, whether 
native or foreign, and to establish a monopoly for the big foreign 
manufacturer, who will certainly reap all the benefit of the protective 
systenh Capital has no national features, and coming to a foreign 
country works in the same manner as the native capital, only with 
this difference, that whereas the dividend of the native capitalist 
remains in the country, that of the foreigner runs away over the 
frontier. * . 

This 'appeal to foreign capital is not a new step in Russia. It is * 
only new in form. We are not accustomed in Russia to ministerial 
pnbliS declarations and long speeches, especially at dinner-tables and 
in oonferercw. M. de Witte, as a man of great intelligence and 
dning character, boldly broke down the old official reticence, and 
took the publio and the Press into his confidence, ^histis the only 
thing new in this appeal to foreign capitalists ; bat the idea of benefit- 
ing Russia by attracting foreign money 'and ffireign, enterprise u a 
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very old one, and, praotioally, the ^rhole legislation of Bnssia ooh> 
ceming foreigners is a striking example of the apprMiation liy the 
Bussian Goremment of foreign capital, ^peaking generally, the 
Bassian law is rawer hard fo the foreigner personally, and especitdly 
to foreign Jews. It is qnite true that, ac(»rding to Article 2 of the 
Bnssian Compiercial Coda, of' 1887, foreigners hare equal lighu in 
comifiercial transactions with Bassian sabjects. Article 6 of /.he 
statutes of^the Moscow Exchange explicitly pats the foreigner oh the 
same level with the Bassian. The same favour is allowed to tiTe 
foreigner on the Nizhni-Novgorod Exchange during the annuaf fair, 
where, according* to Article 59 of the' statutes of that Exchange, 
“persons of every standing and all natioifs have the rigjit of 
admission." Foreigners are allowed to do all kinds of cdVnmission 
business connected with the customs (Art. 57, Commercial Code, 1887). 
Thq^ aie allowed to repair and build ships just like the Bussian (Art. 
106), but cannot engage foreign ipechanics, if there are sufScient 
Bussians (Art. 115). Foreigners can also be sailors and officers on 
Bussian ships, but in case their number on a vessel amounts to more 
than three-fourths of the whole crew, the owner of the vessel pays 
for each foreigner 25 roubles to the fund for maintaining the naval 
schools (Note to Art. 190). They are also entitled to lease land, bui 
have no right to own land outside towns ; no foreign company can 
have ships on the Caspian Sea (Art. )66) ; and according to a recent 
regulation, no foreign ship can carry on coasting trade in Bussia, be 
it even from Odessa to St. Petersburg. There are, bemdes, certain 
limitations for foreigners concerning the service on the railways, 
the directorship of banking establishments, and many others t(x> 
numerous to mention. 

Concerning the foreign Jew, one may say that practically he has 
no rights whatever in Bussia worth speaking of. He is not allowed 
to reside there even within the pale of the Jewish settlement. No 
Bussian citizenship can be accorded to him, as he is not to 

naturalisation except he be a capitalist ; and, curiously enough, the 
Bnssian law puts him on the same level with the MohamwipJan dervish, 
who, according to Article 994 of Volume IX. of the Bussian Code, is 
not admitted for naturalisation. 

But although foreigners, and especially foreign Jews, have not 
If many rights in Busoa, their capital is perfectly welcome and hqnonied. ' 
A foreign Jew banker, or bead of an important!; firm, Mwtn ling to the 
law, can visit Bussia and even reside ; he must only get a passport 
firom the Bnssian Gonsnl or Embassy. What ib more, a-itVirt^i gh no 
foreign Jew can aspire to become a Bassian subject, e^ be he the 
greatest scientific man or the greatest artist, a millimiaire like Ifre * 
BotiiscMIds or Bleiohreder, who signs a promise to build a laige manu- 
factory, except a brewery, is entitled to naturalisation. But the 
• • 
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millionaire must hniiy up with the accomplishment of his promise, 
otherwise he is liable to ezpolsiop. According to the^ paragraph 1010 
of the fourth division o)^the ninth volume of tlus Bussian Code of 
the year 1876, the promised manufacto^ mustjbe erected within 
three years. ^ 

Thus one can see that the eagerness Tor foreign cap^it'l in Bussiais 
ntt,,a new departure, and it already had its full (display and due 
effect. ‘ . ; . 

Ton have^nly’to look at the names of the biggest manufacturers 
m Bilssia to see how foreigners predominate in her economic life. ' 
Daring the great natioruil exhibition in 1896 at ^izhni>Novgorod, 
which was arranged with the sole purpose of showing how Enssia had 
grown and how Eussians had become independent of foreign manu- 
facturers^ the best prizes and the most conspicuous successes were 
obtained by firms of foreign origin. Surely the Enssian Minister of 
Finance .cannot complain that foreign capital has not been utilised in 
Enssia. On the contrary, with the exception of a very few Bossian 
firms, the whole industrial enterprise comes from abroad, from Ger- 
many especially. And still the poverty of the people is growing, 
the condition of the factory hands is abominable, and the cry con- 
tinues for more foreign capital. Is it not time for the Enssian 
economic policy to start on a broader, more direct, and, surer route, 
and to recognise once for all the fallacy for cnring the disease of 
protection, by inducing foreigners to compete among themselves and 
with the native capitalhts in Enssia for the good of the consumer ? 

If protection proved to be useless, if not harmful, and foreign 
capital does not help, why not try free-trade ? Surely it cannot make 
worse th^ economic condition in Enssia than we have it now. On 
the other side, there is good reason to believe that irae-trade, in 
freeing the country from hordes of officials and unnecessary restric- 
tions, and in cheapening the consumption of the people and making 
it self-dependent, will greatly increase its energy and resources. But^ 
besides free-trade, there is a far more important point which touches 
the root of the economic question in Enssia, and of the terrible 
poverty of her population. The first question which on'e naturally 
asks is. What inducement is there besides protection for foreign capital 
to go to Enssia? Why should foreign capitalists expect that 
shoiild makeVnore money in Enssia than at home, say in«Bnglahd, | 
France, or Belgium ?. The answer is a very simple one: because^ 
the wages in Enssia are lower, and the reason why they are loifer is, 
not tiSat the Eussiam workman does not ask for more, or that his 
app^ito is not so strong or his necessities not so great as those of 
his fellow-workers in other oonnlxies. Yon have only to inquire fti 
osder to sie that it is not the &nlt of tiie Bossian workman that his 
wages are so much below the standard of other countries. It is the 
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fault of the BnssiaQ Government, which forbids any legitimate claim 
on the part of the worker for higher wages and sho^r honrs. The 
mmA M. de Witte iwho denonnces so mnchy^e "pairiotet” for their 
greed to tax the ctfstomer, tStifles in the most effective manner any 
C17, any attempt on the part of the workioen to improve their posi- 
tion. If one .attempts to organise a nnion, he is punished by deporta^ 
tion fo Siberia. * No strikes Are allowed nnder any circnmstance^'^A 
workman can leave the factory and give up his work personally, but 
if he induces any of his fellow-workers to follow him bs is punished 
most severely, and all are flogged by companies of Cossacks, 'fhis is 
the real inducement for foreign capital to* go to Russia ; this helpless- 
ness of the Russian worker, this cruelty of hisVeatment, is thq true 
stimulant* to the foreign capatalist to go to our country and tb squeeze 
out of the poor Russian miner, spinner, engineer, and labourer 20 
per cent, on his capital. 

It is not my business to tell the English capitalist how to invest 
his money profitably. Rut, speaking on foreign capital in Russia, 
which really in this case means English capital, I cannot refrain from 
asking the foreign capitalist whether is there not plenty of room for 
him still in Western Europe ?. Even on this little island of Britain 
there is suflScient room for honest investment. We are told by men 
of great authority in agricultural matters, such as Prince Krapotkin 
and Sir Arthur Cotton, that the agricultural .industry in England is 
dying for want of capital. Why cannot the searchers .after invest- 
ments see ft way out for their surplus capital in this direction ? 
Perhaps it would not (perhaps it might, by the way, who knows?) 
yield ^0 per cent., but certainly it would give an’ honest income, and 
would be a most useful investment, which would enrich England and 
make it a brighter and happier country. 

Again, if the only inducement to invest money in Russia is the 
prospect of getting cheap labour, what benefit will accrue to Russia 
from these foreign investments ? The working population — ic., the 
bulk of Russia — will more and more lose physically and morally. T|ie 
factory life grinds them down like a millstone.. They become 
emaciated from overwork, nntder-feeding, bad sanitary surrobndings, , 
and lose character, intelligence, and moral feeling' in this hopeless 
struggle for life. Will Russia become richer, will it improve her 
$ eoonomio\x>ndition if the foreign capitalist, by drawing annually his 
big dividends and spending them abroad, at ttie same time drags the 
life out of the working people ? . ^ 

Thus, foreign capital is not only useless for improving the condition 
of Russia, but it positively does harm. , 

At the same time the foreign capitalists are greatly mistakenMf ' 

a think them is a great field for their exploitation of. Russian 
ar. The labourer, being the consumer, constitutes the real market 
for the products of £is labour; but being badly paid, or, %s Rrofessor 
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Marsball would My, only obtaining a reiy soanl^ abate of tbe 
national divided,” be i^ not table to consame mongh to create a 
big market \ 

Tbe first remedy for tbe improvement of tbe eoc^omic condition in 
linsBia is,' tberefote, political freedom — ^tbe right of tbe working 
population to claim its legitimate share fifom tbe “ natkpt 1 <dividend.’' 
Tfit-eecond in order is certainly free-trade, free import of every&ing 
which the popnlation thinks it worth while and desirabfa’ to bny. 
Then, and only then, if foreign capital thinks it of any use to come 
to Bulsia it will be welcomed, not only by M. de Witte, but by every 
right-minded man. * * 

Tbfre is a very wSll-known saying of Baron I^onis, the French 
Minister df Finance : “ Faites moi de la*bonne politique ef je vous 
ferai de bonnes finances.” This is true, whether one speaks of politids 
in the narrow sense, or whether one uses it in its wider meaning of 
statesmanship. It can hardly be a good economic policy to drive ont 
of the country thousands of the most industrious peasants, like the 
dookhobors,” on account of their disbelieving in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, or to stifle by all means the claims of the factory workent 
and mechanics for better wages and shorter hours, or to restrict the 
rights of citizens of Jewish faith, and to go, like a beggar, with hat 
in hand, ronnd Europe asking for foreign capital. It is bad economic 
policy on the part of M. de Witte, an^ no self-respecting, civilised 
European nation has ever done such a thing. On tbe other hand, 
this same arbitrariness of the Bussian law, this absence of righteons- 
ness and fairness in a Government’s dealings with its own people is a 
very bad security fox' investments of foreigners. ^ 

As the appeal of the Bussian Minister is intended especially for 
English capitalists, it seems, in fact, that he invites them to become 
Bnssians. There is no mistake about that. You must become A 
Bussian, or in the end lose your millions by some unexpected minisr 
terial circular or nkase of the Tzar. Whether the English capitalisfc 
is going to listen to M. de Witte’s invitation is a matter for himaiilf 
to decide. But (fi is right that he should be warned. 
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BETTER MMES BEGINNING. 

It is satufactory to see from reports in the papers that the pAspects 
of trade and commerce in this conntry'are very much better looking 
than they have been in years past. This iihprovement is no doubt 
owing to the plentifulness and cheapness of money, which itf the prime 
mover of trade. In our article on “ Open Doors for Trade,” in the 
March number, we expressed the opinion that'the best way to make 
openings for trade in all directions, at borne and abroad, is to adopt 
free trade in banking, and to allow all banks to issue their own notes, 
on the security of Consols lodged with the Treasury, and to abolish 
all the old banking monopolies. In place thereof, as many banks, 
large and small, as might be required, should be established, when 
authorised and regularly registered, in the different towns in the 
country. These new banks should gather in deposits of ‘cash from 
business men and capitalistf, and the spare savings of the people. On 
the other hand, these banks should lend out that same money amongst 
the same classes in the discount of business bills, or in advances on 
cash'Credit accounts to trustworthy customers, to carry on business 
with and give employment to all parties. It is the main purpose 
of banks to find and provide money to carry on business with, 
as well as to get good investments for the capitalists. Banks ^ 

are required to assist and encourage all trades and industries, and' 
when they are left free to follow their own ways of doing business, 
then they generally do most good.^ 

Banking was always so free in Scotland up to 1845 that they could 
issue as many notes as they required ; but that privilege was taken 
away by the Bank Act of 1845, greatly to the disadvantage of Scot- 
land and against the wills of the Scottish people. But the English 
bankers jCould not bear to see the Scotch bankers having a free note 
issue vibile they had not got the same. It would have been letter,* 
however, to have given the English banks a‘free note issue as well a» 
the Scotch banks, Suid it is to be hoped that the whole banks in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland will soon be set flree. Is it not*' scanda- 
lous to see the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street has got such an evil 
ii^enoe over trade and oommem as she has by her buikjnbnopcflies*? 
^he Did Bank Act dioold be a% once rapealed, aad a nfn^ of 
banking and currency iatiodac^ in Great Britain to give ficee 
trade i^tir play at^ome *aiid abroad.^ ‘ Prouufed always we make 
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frw trade in gold also, so that we may prevent foreigners from gettbg 
the better of ns in the foreign 4 exohaDge, as th^ do at present, for, 
as if to favbnr foreigner!), we give them liberty to get oar gold in 
exchange for their com, cotton, &c., cheaper con|parativeIy than the 
regular pnces of oar goo^s ; thna we allow foreign nations to mulct 
ns tkroagfh onrown stupid Bank Act, T^hich causes a|^A.waysto deal 
in'^Told bullion at a fixed price, whereaA we should deal with gold as 
we do with other^ metals, at the market price of the day. This is 
the key to complete free trade over the wide world ! \ 

Ad a matter of coarse, this change of our currency system would 
take the country back to thd better monetary systehi which existed in ' 
Pitt’s time, and whicU brought Britain safely throvgh the ^ilt war, 
and would have brought it on still further with flying colours if free 
trade badr been then carried out after the peace, and had Bank of 
England notes continued to be the legal or standard money for drear 
lation in this country. Then there would have been good trade and 
better times. But the currency was then curtailed by about 
£10,000,000, which caused the awful distress from 1816 to 1821. 
Britain, has suffered greatly and frequently from the money panics 
which have come upon the country ever since; Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 
made matters still worse when foreign runs for gold came on. All 
these runs for gold could have been met and got over easily if Britain 
had just let foreigners know that vgold would henceforth be bought 
and sold here only at market price, not at a fixed price. , 
Statesmen have stated that the privilege of issuing paper money is. 
“ a Crown right,” like the issuance of coin. If so, that 'is a good 
reason why the Government should now take up the issuance of 
national notes by a British National Bank, and pocket the profit 
thereof, instead of letting it all go into the pockets of the Bank of 
England proprietors, who are too^mneh pampered and protected by 
laiy already. Any person who knows what a great bank >shoald be 
can see that this predominant bank is a burden bn Britain and 'far 
beffind the age. It is even inferior in its management to other natiotml 
banks. The present writer had the pleasant opportanity«of having 
an intervipw with the Treasurer of tho United States Bank in 1878. 
There were then in that establishment 1200 clerks and tellemi^^ 800 
of them were ladies — they are the best counters of notes I was told. 

I wSs shown 'through the principal departments, an^ was Atoi^shed 
to see the exact manner in which the circulating not%s, or “ gbseu* 
backs,” were printed and issued and brought -back to cancel when 
Soiled.* There ore £75,000,000 of these notes always out in clicala- 
tion, which k, all gain to the nation ; there are a lot more cl national 
•bank notes besides. That shows how much shrewder- the American 
fisalbiers are than our English bankers are. ««If nwe. did righU' tke^ 
should be a large amount of national notes issued’ for dironlation in 
this country, by the authority^ of Parliament^ wlioh woq^ be ample < 
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seearity for any amount of onrreni^ required, iand would cost this 
nation nothing, 9o the sooner Britun estoblidies a National Bank 
to manage all its banking bnsiness, so muon the better Will it be for 
this country, and ^t will be a great gain, too, as a sound jpaper cur- 
rency, anthorised by our Government, woi^ld be infinitely better and 
more economical than the gold currency. If there is any'prejudiq^ 
remaining in Edgland againfft one-pound notes, the sovereigns i^ht 
remain until peoplatire of them — ^gold could always be had at market 
price tor exportation when wanted. It would be an immense advan- 
tage to Britain to let gold com go out of nse, and to introclnce a 
British national note system instead of gold. A one-p<mnd natiorud 
note would be the standard paymmt ; all money would be reckoned 
accoi^ingly, and would be*' convertible into gold or anythihg else in 
regular trade at home, or for export if -wanted, ^provid^ dlways that 
Britain makes free trade in gold our law. Foreign nations would then 
be driven to lower their tariffs tc meet ours, and adopt complete 
free trade with this country, whether they will or no ! . This is our 
right ! ' 

Supposing the British Government establishes a National Treasury 
Bank to transact its own„ financial bnsiness, in the fifst place, and to 
issue a national note currency, in the second placej with the authority 
of Parliament, it would probably be thought proper to appropriate 
and set aside an amount of Console to cover or stand against the 
amount of national notes to be issued to the public. .This could be 
done very conveniently, as there is no less than £162,000,000 of 
Consols held by the Government departments, as stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech. That would balance 
as many national notes as would be likely to be issued to the public. 
There would be a great gain to the nation upon these national notes, 
as they would be lent out in the jray of banking loans and credits at 
the current bank rates. This additional amount of financial acoom- 
modatioh, which would be offered to all trustworthy parties who could 
make a good use of money, would bring in much better times for .the 
people OB'' this country than we have ever yet experienced. Political 
economists have often said that this country might be made doubly 
more productive than it is if money were not so innch locked up 1^ 
big banks as it is ! , ^ ‘ 

ifow Ve itra brought face to face with the startling fact that many ’ 
of the large banks have deposits and capital id their tiljs lying hoarded 
and idle, rather than letting it Ife lent ont for nse at such {Sths as 
they can get in regular bnsiness. This is no doubt owing to the com- 
bination existing amongst the monopolist bankers to keep up ijieir 
rates by all means, and it is very suspicions like that many <^*thd 
‘,'Citjl'" paperh are continually calling ont tibat there is lik^y to be a 
scarcity of gold so<pa|, whra the truth is there is.a plethora of gold in 
the wmjd.ttow, and if it worn, not ftr Fmes} Germanyy Bnssia, and 
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some other Goremments aocnmalating millions of that metal to fill 
their war-chests, as it is^npposed, gold bollion might fall in price as 
quickly as silr'er fell. Ebwever, this hoarding n|i of gold cannot go 
on mnch longer ; and if the Peace dodgmss tni^ ont to Itt such a 
snccess as it is hoped to be, the demand for gold may suddemy ceasoj 
n.nd that will make money still more mentifal, and 4^hxig dowh the 
ratM. of interest, and cheap mmey will then, as a mattei; of cmuae, 
develop peaceful trade and industry in this and ether countries, for 

“ Peace hath her victories 
No less rcnpwn’d than War.” • 

To. bring this articl4 to a practical conclnsion it may suggested 
(1) That*all the restrictive and monopifiist Bank Acts should be 
repealed, hnd Free Trade in banking introduced. (2) That there 
should be a British National Bank established to do all the Gk>vem- 
ment banking business. (3) That hanh shonld, print and issue 
enough of national notes to supply the public with a sufficient dr* 
culation of ready money, and also supply notes to any other banks 
to circulate with their own bank name on them, these banks lodging 
Consols with the National Bank to cover their note issues. These 
Consols would suit better and be more economical than having to 
. keep gold, and the Government would derive a part of the»profit on the 
circulation, while the banks woo'd derive still more, as they could do a 
considerable ftmount of business by lending out their notes. (4) The , 
trustees’ saving banks and all saving banks that so desired should 
be allowed to form a smaller class of banks to gather in the savings 
of the industrious and thrifty classes, and, on the other hand, to lend 
ont that money to the same classes to enable them to engage in any 
industry or business for themselves^ or in co-operation or in company 
with others, with the object of raising their condition and giving the 
lower classes opportunities of getting better on in the world, and 
turning all the resources in Imrd or otherwise to the best account 
for. their own interests as well as for the public good. 

Our Government shonld and could, by means of the system of 
banking and currency here proposed, do much to spread wealth more 
widely among the people of this land, which would be a general 
booi^to all. ^Daniel Webster, the great American statesman, said: 

“ A free Government cannot long endure where the tpndendy of the 
laws is to ooncentrate^tiie wealth of the country in. the lmndB-.,bf a 
few, igid to render the masses pbor and dependent.” There was 
nothing I saw in America more worthy of imitation than their very 
serviceable a^rtem of banking and currency. And I would like to 
W a pcprdar reform of -tile banking laws of Britain 80.-.aa.to.give 
free tradedair play, and the lowm classes a<^fAir qluooa. of minifig 
themselves in the social scale.. . * v ' 

' The Mncv^eiai Timas, n£ April 19, says* 8Pmh;ofi1^e4iig ]^nd<m 
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banks have introdaced a new facility in banking ; . tbey .are cashing' 
dteqnes upon othes banks bnndredf^ of mills away^ and ohaiging 
nothing for doing so. That shojra how banks can facilitate business 
if they please. TVlholesoml competition in banking will doubtless 
bring about improvements an^ greater fadKties for trade and com* 
merce^and better times. Ba^ cheques may be used as bank note^i.' 

‘ * ' * Robert Ewen. 


Postscript. — Since my writing of the preceding article the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has. made his Budget statement/ and made important 
financial proposals with regard to the reduction of the National Debt, ^ 
to which there have been different opinions expressed. It strike me that 
the 1‘ight hon. gentleman has missed a most magnificent opportunity of 
making a mighty reformation in the financial system of Great Britain. 
This year there is, the largest national income ever realised, and there 
is also a balance over with little necessity for extra expenditure except 
to please the Jingoes and the Unionist Party. How to meet the usual pay- 
ment for the Sinking Fund appears the trouble. It is a muddle. This 
Budget seems to be more like a clumsy scheme of Mr. Goschen*s than like 
the systematic schemes of Mr. Gladstone or Sir William Harcourt, which 
invigorated the State. The fearfully big figures involved in the national 
account are staggering. But the principles involved in the reduction of 
the National Debt are simple and understandable. Let us suppose that a 
large State bank has an enormous amount of deposit money on hand, 
which is not payable for several years, nor anything till IQ 02 and 1904 
except the yearly interert. TKe question is, how are the payments to be 
provided for ? The sum of £7,000,000 of debt falls in two and four yeai’S 
hence. The large bank can prepare for paying ofi* these amounts at the due 
time by taking the money as it comes in from the income and lending it out 
at 3 per cent, interest, a^ let the capital and interest accumulate till it is 
reqi^ed to pay what falls due ; thus the Government will utilise the Consols 
without having to buy them up at a premium of 11 per cent., as is being 
done. This will be most economical. This buying up of Consols by the 
Treasury may be carried far further by transferring the £102,000,000 of 
Consols hfeld by the Government in difteijent departments, to a central 
national account with the Treasury, into which all national money should 
be paid in and out of, and which would act as the National Bank of Great 
Britain for the issue of the national currency on national security. 

As for the savings banks, the trustees should cease their connection with 
Government and start banking independently as limited liability com- 
panies, to take in the savings of the people and lend the money out again 
among th^same classes under responsible shareholders and directors, llese 
banks might maliSd good dividends and be an immense benefit to the public 
as I have seen and known from experience. i . * 

• IV E. 
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V HYMENOPTERA ACULEA^ A : 

ANTS, BOSSORE3 (DIGGERS), WASPS, BEES,* AND 
DARWINISM. . 


iNTRODUCnONf 

The following pages are limited to the inquiry whether certain 
statements made by Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, and others, in 
reference to the above-mentioned insects, in their relation to the 
general principles of evolution, are, in some particular instances 
cited by them, substantiated by the actual facts connected with the 
habits, form, and instincts of these Jnsects. If, therefore, we should, 
in the following pages, call in question some of the facts and 
, theories of eminent naturalists, we can only say tl^at in some 
aspects their observations on, the Hymenoptera aculeata do not 
accord with what we have ourselves observed, and that consequently 
their theories built thereon are not, in our opinion, substantiated by 
the real nature of the facts. 

If a more minute observation of, and inquiry into, the natural 
history of these most interesting insects is even in a small degree 
elicited by the following observations and criticism the objept, of 
these papers will be amply fulfilled. 

Before we pass to the more immediate subject of this paper, we 
would make a few introductory remarks on the insects' included 
under the above designation of Hymenoptera aculeata. This 
designation includes within its terms the most interesting claiM of 
insects to be found in Nature, on account of their varied habits and 
marvellous instincts. Sir Jphn Lubbock writes of the ants, and his 
words, in some special aspects of their economy, might l)e almost 
•equally applied to tbe^ rest. ** It must be admitted that they have 
a fair claim, exceeding that of the anthropoid apes, to rank next to 
man *in the scale bf intelligence ; ” and that they present the 
most promi .I;ig field for observation and experiment,” ' 

* * These insects — ^the Hymenoptera aculeata — are classified under 
ike four ^following divisions, and contain in the Bri^h IsleS the 
following number of species : 

* AnUf Beet and Watpt, pp. f and 6. 
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Heterogyna, or Ants * . 20 species. 

Fossores (Diggers), or Sand Was^s . . 127 „ 

Diploptera, ot True Wasps . . . 23 „ 

Antbophila, or Bees « . * • • 204 „ 

\ . 

^ In all • 874 species. 

Though, the Hymenoptera acnleata are thus divided into fojir 
different divisions, yet they all have certain characterics which/ are 
common to the whole. These common charaeteristics are — to 
niention only two or three — that they all have, as atule, in, their 

Antennje — 13* joints in the males, 1^ in females and neuters. , 
Abdomen — 7 segments „ 6 „ 

' f , f , 

They all, excepting thecWorker ants, as a rule, have four wings. 
The number of joints in the antennm, and the number of »segment& 
(exposed) in the abdomen are so characteristic (5f these 'insects, that 
if any one should take up an insect, and should find the joints of the 
antenna} to coincide with the number given above, he might set the 
insect down at once as belonging to one of the divisions mentioned. 
The moat frequent forms to be seen are the ants, or the hive bees,, 
or humble bees. The number of« joints in their antennm, as they 
would usually be workers, would be twelve. These would give a 
good example for all the 374 other species numbered as Hymenoptera 
acnleata in Great Britain. 

Some of these insects are solitary, that is, they live in pairs of 
male and female : others are social, and live in larger or smaller 
communities. 

The first named — the ants — are entirely social. The Diggers, on 
the other hand, in contrast to them, are entirely solitary. The 
wasps and bees are in some of their species solitary ; in other of 
their species, as the common wasps, the hive bees, and humble bees, 
they ape social. All the social ones, ants, wasps, bees, have a third 
member -of their communities, besides male and female, called, 
workers, or neuters, and are infertile females, These latter in all 
the communities contribute nothing, as a rule, to the increase of tie 
communities, but do all the work of the community ; they build the 
nest or combs, as the case may be ; they provide the food^ and tend 
and raise the young of the community. In the ants these neuters 
are wingless, the neuters of the wasps and bees have wingp,\ ‘?i?he • 
female, or queen, ant has wings at first, bnt*,doeB not retain Ihem ; 
when she settles in the nest they fall off, or are bitten off, either 
by herself or by the workers. • * 

All the solitary bees, wasps, and diggers form for their habitations 

1 This table is taken from !Bdward Saunders’s last edition of his Hymenopta^it ' 
Acuktdta of the British IsUs, This most excellent work of Mr. Saunders describpa 
every species of thd four divisions above found in Great Britain, «accompaDied with 
analytical tables. Supplementaiy to this we might also mention the late Mr. 
Frederick Smith’s (of thtf Britisb Museum) Catalogues, containing full desoriptionat' 
of all the sjjpcies of British Eymenqpter^^ m 
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cylindrical burrows in a variet;^ of ways, as in the banks of 
light earth or of sand) in soft or hardish sandstone, in trodden 
pathways, in wooden posts, in decaying trees, or in mud walls. A 
sipping or perpendicular bank of soft or hbrdish ssyidstone is, perhaps, 
their most favonrite habijbat. We have seen snch bi^ks a perfect 
n^iass of burrows. In the same bank many kinds rwx somejimes 
live bide by side — friends, foes, and thieving enemies! Oilers, again, 
are gregarious, like rooks, and all the burrows 'will be occupied by 
the same species. Nor need we go far to find these insects. - Every 
hedge bank bare of vegetation, and' especially of a sandy character, 
and with a southern^ sout^-eastem, or south-western aspect, will 
supply them. Their burrows, by the uninitiated, are most 
frequentfy mistaken for worm-holes. Bht any one may be assured 
that, if 'he passes, a bank of hardish sand or sandstone, with 
no vegetation on its sloping or perpendicular sides, pierced with 
round holes, such holes are the burrows, -not of worms, bnt of solitary 
bees, solitary wasps, or diggers. In these holes they make their 
nests and lay their eggs during the summer months — that is, chiefiy 
from the beginning of April to the end of August. These holes 
will be stored with food, cither iifsect or vegetable, for the rearing 
of the grubs, or larvm, after the eggs which the parent has laid are 
• hatched. The food of all bees is universally vegetable, Consisting of 
pollen,- or of pollen mixed witb honey ; the food of the fossores, or 
diggers, in their perfect, or winged, condition is likewise universally 
vegetable, but, on the other hand, the food stored by the parent 
diggers for their larvae, or yonng grubs, is universally animal. The 
ants and wasps are both vegetarians and animal feeders. 

All the Hymenoptera aculeata are day fliers. None are known to 
fly by night, except the hornets. These, on a clear, warm, and 
moonlight night, have been observed to continue their work at night 
as briskly as during the daytime.* 

The Hymenoptera aculeata obtain their first name of Hymenoptera 
from the membranous character of their wings. The two wings on 
each side are also united in flight. On the first rib of the posterior 
wings there are from five to ten small hooks, like very diminutive 
fish-hooks without' a barb. These hooks, when the insect rises for 
flight catch oq the hindermost rib of the front wings, and so the two 
wings are fastened together, and are thus securely and firmty looked 
for the purposes of flight. 

The,other name, “aculeata,” is given them because the females of 
these insects, with very few exceptions, are armed with a sting. 

The chief exceptions to the possession ol a sting are the Fonnicidse, 
a family of the ants.* Among the Formicidm are onr largest jants, 

» 'Smith, FAp«te,p. 222. ' * 

3 Our Buglish ants are comprehended, with only one or two exceptions, in the two 
families, Fonnicidse and Myrmicidae* The former family tre destitute of stings ; 
the latter possass them. Other distinotions will be mentioned below. 
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the Wood or Hill ants (Formica rofa), as they are called, and the 
slave-making ants (Formica sanguihea^. These tsro species are only 
found in the neighbourhood of pine-woods. To thp family of the 
Formicidce belong f|lso our much smaller species, the comnion litt|e 
black-brown, pr garden, ant, and the yellojy ants. The Formicidm 
have no sting,* but only a poison-duct. They attack with their ja^ 
and bite, and then, if they have the opportunity given them, t];iey 
turn their tails, and ^attempt to inject the poison ^nto «the wounds. 
All the other small species of ants not included in the Formicidm, as 
the little red ants, have stjngs. * All our indigenous species of ants 
may consequently be regarded as harmless, as the larger ants have 
no stings, and the -sting of the smaller species is so feeble that it is 
scarcely perceptible. * 

These insects will doubtless appear to many v^ry insigniflbant, and 
as worthy of but little study or observation, But, insignificant as 
they may seem, it was a strange experience with Dars^in that these 
insects presented to him greater difficulties in his theory of evolution 
than even the passage of the ape into a man. I shall not enter 
here,” says Darwin in reference to the variety of their instincts, " on 
the several cases which appeared* to me at first insuperable, and 
actually fatal to the whole theory ” ‘ And, again, when speaking of 
the different 'castes of neuters in the same nest, he says, ‘‘This is . 
by far the most serious special difficulty which my theory has 
encountered” (p. 218). Similar statements in reference to thesfle 
insects are frequently repeated by him. The importance of their* 
position in the theory of evolution is therefore established by Darwin's 
experiences. Around these seemingly insignificant insects it is conse- 
quently not improbable that some of the sharpest contests in future 
years will be waged between the supporters and opponents of evolution. 

Humble Bees. 

We would first refer to an opinion of Darwin concerning the 
“ struggle for existence ” among the humble bees, as these insects Are 
very familiar to every one. It is given by Darwin as an instance of 
the constant and unceasing warfare which is at work influencing and 
modifying the order of Nature. It occurs in the third chapter of his 
Origin Sj^ecics, entitled Struggle for Existence.” • If correct it , 
would be a very curious and involved instance of such struggle : 

“ The number of humble bees,” Darwin says, “ in any district depends 
in ^eat measure upon the number of field mice, which destroy the*'combs 
and nests ; and Colonel Newman, who has long attended to the habits of 
humble b^s, believes 'That more than two-thirds of them .are thus 
destroyed ali over England annually.' Now the number of mice, as every* 
onovknows, is largely dependent on the number of cats, and Colonel Newman 
says, ‘Near villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number of 
^ Origin of p. 5M3 (1897). 
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cats, which destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible that the presence 
of a feline animal in large ^umbersm any. district might determine, through 
the intervention first of mice, and then of humble bees, the. frequency of 
certain flowers in a district ”'(p. 53). 

I 

Now, without discuBsio^ on this occasion the influence of bees on 
the existence of flowers, we doubt very tnuch indeed the '.ccuraoy of 
Darwin’s other statement, “ that the nniflber of hnuible b^s in 
flistrict depends on the number of fleld mice.” . « 

The humble bees have two very different habits as to their method 
of nesling. A large section of them are underground builders, 
making their nests in stone ^eaps, in holes in banks, or in defbs of 
rocks, or of ruins. The other. section are surface. builders, making 
their neslik above ground, in any deprefftion or hollow of bank or 
pasture field, making a dome>Bhaped nest, chiefly of dry bents of 
grass, or of moss, but not lined, as some have written, with any 
covering of wax. These latter humble bees are known familiarly as 
“ Carder bees.” 

According to Mr. Saunders, in his Hymen(yi>tera Aculeata, there 
are fifteen species of humble bees in Great Britain. Of these five 
species are either Scotch, or very rare, or local (Bombns Smithianns, 
pomorum, lapponicus, Cullumannus, and Jonellus); five are under- 
ground builders (B. hortorum, Latreillelus, soroensis, terristris, and 
lapidarius) ; five are surface builders (B. venustus, agrorum, sylvarnm, 
I)erhamellus,,and pratorum). Now it is only the latter class that 
could be affected by the presence of mice, and so influence the 
number of humble bees in England. The first class are too rare, or 
too local, existing only in special localities, to affect the question on 
hand. Into the underground dwellings of the second class no mouse 
would ever venture to enter. The two sets of humble bees are very 
different as to their characteristics and pugnacity. No one can 
venture to disturb an underground builder’s nest with impunity. - 
They are vigorously pugnacious in self-defence. The surface builders, 
on jthe other hand, show no signs of pugnacity when their nests are 
disturbed by man, but in their fright they either take their flight 
or lie upon their backs and kick. Yot though this is the character- 
istic difference between the two sets, we doubt very much whether 
the surface builders would allow a mouse to enter their dwellings 
* with impunity. Kirby and Spence, in their book on Entdmology, 
refer to an experiment of Huber’s as to their treatmentof an intruder. 

“ 'When the death’s-head moth was introduced by Huber into a nest, 
they were not affected by it, like the hive bees, but attacked it and 
droye it out of.the nest, and in one instance their stings proved fatal 
to^t ” (K. ‘and S. p. 424). Mr. Saunders also, under B. agrorum 
{one of. the surface builders), relates how Mr. Sladen^^'* found a mouse’s 
nest in an old shoe, occupied by a colony of agrgmm in full woric, 
and this, too, at the most necessitous time of the mouse, when she 
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was rearing her yottng. Such nests, when the sarface-bnil^g 
humble bees have become weak and Jielplessi during a rainy season, 
may probably be destroyed by mice, as such nests, in such seasons as 
Mr. Smith tells ns,^are often reduced to seven or eight inhabitants. 

But no very noticeable effect would be jp'odnced upon the number 
of humble bees even if suolr luests were destroyed in multitudes. 
nndergrouijd builders’ nests dre very much more populous than those 
of the surface builders. Z Mr. F. Smith gives the ayeragia strength of 
the nests of the surface builder, B. agrorum (Saunders)^ as 120, and 
the average strength of the underground builders as 340. Mr. &mith 
says of two of them underground builders^ — terristris and lapidarius — 
that these are “ more populous and abundant than any other species.’^ 
These undeigronnders are ifot subject, as the surface buildA's, to be 
destroyed by mowers at the very height of the season ; nol? to have 
their nests in pasture fields trodden down by cattle ; nor, which is 
more important, are they subject so much to the weathei' ; they 
also survive the surface builders by several weeks in the autumn. 

Not only should this state of the case dissipate the idea of the in- 
fluence of cats and mice on the existence of humble bees (and so of 
flowers, as Darwinimagined), but it'also disposes, as far as the case goes, 
of another theory of Darwin’s, as to “natural selection ” leading *‘to the 
extinction of< less progressive and less favoured races.” If this theory , 
is applied to this case, the surface builders should long since have been 
exterminated. “ If any one being,” says Darwin, “ vpries over so 
littl^ in habits, and thus gains an advantage over some other inhabi- 
tant of the same country, it will seize on the place of that inhabitant ” 
(p. 24). And again, “ as natural selection acts solely by the preserva- 
tion of profitable modifications, each new form will tend in a fully- 
stocked country to take the place ofand finally to exterminate other less 
. favoured forms with which it comes into competition ” (p. 125). But 
the snriace builders have survived through the countless centuries, 
and show no tendency to disappear, and, fit or unfit, the beautiful 
surface builders (B. vennstus being one of the handsomest of th& 
humble bees) still survive and flourish. But not only, as we shall 
see further on, should, as the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin says, the 
hive bee with its superior architecture have extinguished the humble 
bees, but here, in this instance, one race of humble bee^ should Jiave> 
extinguiflhed the other. 

Wasrs. 

j t 

We would now pass to what the late Professor Bomanes called 
« tile philosophy of drone-killing.” In his book on Animal Intelli- 
gence Professor lUimaneB makes the following remarks : * 

“ I think drone-killing even more difficult in the cas^ of the wa^ than 
in that of the bees ; ftr, unlike the bees, whose communities live from year 
to year, the wasps all perish at the end of autumn, .with the eemption of a 
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ver^ few fertilised queens. As the season of universal calamity approaches, 
the workers destroy all th^ larval g^ubs — a proceeding which, in the opinion 
of some writers, strikingly represents the beneficence* of the Deity. Now 
it does not appear to me easy tb understand how the presence of such an 
instinct in this case can be explained. For, dn the on^ hand, the individual 
females which are destined to live through the winter ccmmt fie conr 
epic^wusly benefited by the slaughter of thef grubs ; and, on f! t other hand, 
the rest of the community is so soon aboi^ to perish tjuil one failed to see 
of what advantage it can be to it to get rid of the grubs. I have hot seen 
tjiis difficulty* with* regard to the massacring instinct of wobsps mentioned 
befoie. The only solution which has suggested itself to my mind is the 
possiljUity that in earlier times, or in other climates, wasps may have 
resembled bees, and the grubjslaying instinct? is in them the survival of 
one which was then, in the case of the bees now, a clearly beneficial 
instinct.*' ^ • 

Now tiiis paragraph absolutely teems with errors, and contains 
almost as many errors as lines. It is the climax of confusion 
between the instincts and habitg of two very difif^ent sets of insects, 
the wasps and the bees. Their instincts and habits are totally 
distinct, and yet entirely in each case closely in accordance with 
their economy. The hive bee destroys the full-winged drones, 
because they have served their purpose in the hive, and are, at the 
time of their destruction by the bees, of no further utility. They 
^ become then profitless citizens. They make no contribution to the 
storage of the hive. “ As to tji© drones of the hive bee, no one has 
yet discovered that they take any share in the business of the hive ; 
their great employment indoors is to eat ” (K. and S. p. 381). 
The bees, in consequence, to save their store for their winter supply, 
kill them oflE when there is no further need of them. The bees 
destroy their drones, and the larva and pupae of their drones, but 
not the larval grubs generally, as Mr. Romanes states. Not con- 
tent with killing the drones, they attacked such male pupm as were 
left in the cells, dragged them forth, and cast them out of the hive ” 
(K. and S. p. 381). The bees know that they will have store enough 
for the workers during the winter. On the other hand, the wasps, 
which make no store, do not destroy the drones, nor even their 
grubs, as the ordinary rule. As the wasps make no store for winter,, 
and the feinale wasps, which alone live through the winter, need 
* none, so there is no necessity for the destruction of the wasp drones, 
as tCere is wfth the bees. The drones are *thus peri^tted 4x> live in 
the wasps’ nests their /Lllotted time. But not only so, they are more 
useful to the community than the drones of the hive bee. The latter 
do nothing at all fox' the hive, but, on tiie contrary, the drone wasps, 
though ** thc^ do not assist in the building of the nest, or in the 
^Cftre of the young brood, yet they are the scavengers of the com- 
munity, and cariy off the filth ; they also remove the bodies of the 
dead. As they make themselves so useful, they are not, like the 

‘ Romanes, Animal Intelligence,' p. 167. 
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drones of the hive bee, devoted to nniversfd massacre ” {K. add S. 
p. 849). ^ f 

Snch sanitaiy action is closely in acqordance with the instincts of 
all the social Hymenoptera. The Hymenoptera are ezceedinffly 
sanitary in all their' arrangements : they remove from the nest ^1 
decaying matter or dirt ; “'no particle a£ dnst of any kind bei^ 
suffered to strew their dwellihg.”' The bees have been known, whra 
they coul^ not remove a dead slag or snail from the hive, ta 
emi^m it with propolis, and so prevent all offensive odonrs to their 
detriment” (K. and S, p.^394).» • * 

Now this is ezhctly the office which the drones of the wasps fulfil. 
Mr. Eomanes says that the wasps destroy the grubs. We^ very 
much doubt the correctness of that statement. We believt* that the 
grubs which they remove are dead grubs, famished by the inability, 
of the workers to provide them with food. This carrying out of the 
grubs never takes 4 )lace with them .till the very end of the season, 
that is, at the end of September, or the early .days of October, “ as 
soon as the first sharp frost of October has been felt ” (K. and S. 
p. 211). The workers become then partially benumbed, as they 
are very sensitive to cold or wety and so are unable to work with 
their customary vigour. The time when the wasps carry forth their 
grubs from the nest differs distinctly from the time when the bees, 
destroy their drones. With the hjve bee the drones are usually 
killed by the middle or end of July, but even as early as July 4 the 
massacres have taken place. “Huber, on July 4, saw the massacre 
going on in all the hives at the same time, and attended by the same 
circumstances” (K. and.S. p. 381). Their instinct told them that 
more storage would thus be saved. On the contrary, the wasps 
and hornets do not destroy, as we have said, the drones, but the ' 
drones themselves carry forth the grubs when, as it is probable, they 
have already perished ; or, if they were destroyed by the wasps first, 
as Earby and Spence relate (p. 211), their instinct warned them that 
food would fail, as the wasps have no store. “Snch scenes as those 
related Kirby and Spence could only be occasional, induced by 
some pressing necessity.” ^ 

We curiously chanced last autumn to witness* the operation of 
the removal of the grubs from a nest of hornets. We had observed* 
for someVeeksk two nestS of hornets in the same lane, one in a l^ank, ' 
the other in an oak-tree partially decayed at', the bottom, and afford- 
ing a large opening near the ground, which extended upward into the 
trunk of the tree. The neat in the bank was & very weak one, the 
nest in the tree a very strong one. Standing one i^ommg by the- 
weaker nest observing the hornets, an underkeeper came by, and wer 
unfortunately mentioned to him the stronger one in the s>id:, which 
he had passed, but not observed. Passing the latter nest a few 
^ 1 Smith, P««pi(2(e, ^ S18. ^ * ituf. p. 31^.,. 
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days later we found that the keeper had lighted a fire with sticks 
at the bottom of the diole, and had attempted to bum^the hornets 
out.‘ ‘ , 

The nest, as we have said, was a vei^ strong one, consisting of 
f^pm two hundred to two hundred and fifty meMbers.^ After the 
fire there* was still a weak remnant left. Passing tl;e nest again 
after an interval of four or five days, we found the*fiornets engaged 
in removing the grubs. The fire doubtlessly had killed tljem. This 
was on Septejnber 11, much earlier than in the ordinary course of 
events it would have taken place. Yo«v, Professor Bomanes thought 
that the removal of the grubs was a “ great difficiflty.” We see no 
diflBculty in it at all* It was a mere sanitary process. We need 
not, therefore, seek so far-fetched an eicplanation as Mr, Bomanes 
suggests-*— to wit, that it is “ the survival of an instinct from earlier 
times ” — the utility 01 which has now passed away — an instinct 
which was then, as in the case gf the bees now, a clearly beneficial 
instinct.'* 

Moreover, Mr. Bomanes says that “ he fails to see of what advan- 
tage it can be to the wasps to get rid of the grubs.** The wasps' 
instincts led them to a different conclusion. The -surviving wasps — 
males and workers — could not live out their allotted time with the 
dead grubs festering in the nest, nor could the queens— the old and 
the young — which were destined to live through the winter for the 
continuance ^of the species, have continued to live in the nest over 
the winter as they frequently do. Thus, Kirby and Spence say, the 
nest is not entirely finished many weeks before the winter comes on; 
when it merely serves for the abode of a few benumbed females, and 
is entirely abandoned at the appearance of spring ** (page 284). 
The males and workers for a time, and the queens for the winter, 
are consequently conspicuously benefited ” by the removal of the 
grubs. Perhaps the late Professor Bomanes was a little too ready 
to draw conclusions from a very imperfect knowledge of facts: 

We say “ uDfortunately ” above, as such exquisitely beautiful insects (especially 
when seen in flight and with the sun glancing on them) are quite inoffensive and 
harmless if let alone. If insect destruction were the only offence committed by 
keepers it would be well. Through their habitually destructive habits, unchecked, 
with fewest exceptions, by their more educated employers, our owls and kestrelsr- 
mainly mice and beetle feeders— and many other exquisite birds, as jays and magpies, 
are lipidly becoming exterminated. The buzzard is gone, even the kite is now near to 
its- last pair in England. We are old enough to remember in our eaily boy lAod the kite 
with its royal {Mlvus reqalih) peerlefesness of circling a^d towering flight. Unless the 
heirs and might- be heirs of landed estates are impressed at 0 ur public schools in boyhood 
that there is something worth preserving beyond partridges, the utter destruction of 
all 81 ^ exquisite birds in England will not be long delayed. True sportsmen, one 
would have thought, would have had some sympathy and interest in these no less 
noble sportrLici; of the air. The loss of a few partridges, we should have thought, 
^wx>uld have been amply compensated to them by the sight of such graceful’ ornaments 
to their estates. 

« Riaumiir (quoted by K. and S., p. 389) says that one-twelfth o{ the inhabitants of 
a hive pass in on a sunny day in a quarter of an hour. As hornets ore equally 
industiious as bees, the same calculation applied to them Tfpnld most probably give 
an aocdratoAfi|i°^A^G number in a nest. 
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Some ’writers ” would say of the above paragraph of Professor 
Bomanes that it “ strikingly represents ” tl^ late Professor’s igno- 
rance of iihe different economy o^ wasps and bees, and also his 
boldness in philosophising gnite irrespective of any careful accuracy 
AS to tll6 fftcts* ^ ^ 

, rdjRMiciD-E, OR Disuse and Loss of Stings. ^ 

We haYe previqusly alluded to the absence of stings in the 
Formicidse, a family which includes our largest fingli^h ants. All 
the other families of English ants possess stings. The Forr^iicidas, 
Sir John Lubbock states, possess olily a rudimentary structure 
representing a sting, but it seems 'to serve ^^as a support to the 
poison-duct — I am disposed to regard the condition of the^ organ in 
Formica as a case of retrogression, contingent upon disuse# ’ ^ 

Now, most persons who are at all acquainted Vith Darwin's theory 
will be well aware of the importance which Darwin pl^ed on disuse 
of members, as conducing to the modification of species. The disuse 
of members in Darwin's view leads ultimately to merely a rudimen- 
tary retention of such members, or to their entire and absolute 
disappearance. ^ • 

Now we think that the virtue of the disuse of a sting, though so 
charitably ajbtributed by Sir John, in the above passage, to his 
friends, is the very last quality that /30uld reasonably be credited to 
the Formicidm. No one could accuse them of any inclination to 
give up the use of a sting if they ever possessed one. Let any one 
take up the large wood ant, and examine its face with a pocket 
magnifier. He will see sourness, malignity, and cruelty almost 
written on its features, if features give any index to character at all. 
But if not satisfied with what could be no more than a matter of 
• opinion in that test, let him place his hand on one of their large 
nests, when they are in hundreds sunning themselves upon the top 
of it. Immediately his hand will be covered with them : they will 
fasten their mandibles in his flesh, and turn, their tails to' the wound 
inflicted, in order to inject the poison of their gland. In their 
constant conflicts with ants of a difierent species from their own, or 
with ants of their own species, but of a difierent* nest, there would 
be no opportunity for disuse. A more pugnacious set of insects 
with all 4bnt t^ose of their own household does not *exist. %ven * 
the little yellow ant — one of the ForiAicideey-if it once seizes the 
legs or antennas of a stranger, will not leave its bold, till the one, 
or the other, or both are dead.^ Sir John states as the results of 
his own observations that with them hatred is a stronger passion 
than affection " : ** that their relations to other animals' ore generaHjr 
hostile" (p. CifS). Yet notwithstanding all this testimcuiy to their 
oharaoteristics. Sir John entertains a most generons opinion of them. 

* Anti and Seat P* 
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Bat not all Sir John’s white-washing of his friends, and his charit- 
able desire, even after what he has said of them,^ to eliminate their 
disagreeable characteristics, by Celling ns that the^ have lost their 
stings by disase, will e^er persuade us tcv believe that so amiable a 
fe||tare ever belonged to them. Nor do we think that Sir John is 
happier id the reason which he suggests for their ,6 ‘ngs being 
allowed to fitll into disuse. “ First, those species 'i^ch' fight trith 
their mandibles might find it most convenient to. inject tieir poison 
(as they do) ipto ihe wounds thus created ; secondly, if the poison 
itself it so intensified in virulence, .as to act through the sUn, a 
pierciug influence would be Comparatively of little Advantage.' 

Thu opinion of Sir John’s we can by no meaps accept. You 
may place your hands upon a nest, and have them covered with 
ante, and tmay allow them to remain for some time, biting with all 
their might, and turhing their tails to inject the poison, and it will 
amount to nothing more than a scarcely perceptible irritation. 

We will give the experiences of a keeper, whom we have men- 
tioned before in reference to the hornets. He told ns that for 
several weeks each year he was daily engaged from the middle of 
June to the second or third week* in July gathering the eggs of 
the Formica rufa — ^tfae Wood ant — to feed with them the young 
pheasants. He said they went miles to collect them, though they 
had large numbers in their owp woods. The process consisted in 
his lifting off all the top of the nest, and taking out with his hands 
all the centre of it. The nests were frequently so large that the 
portion containing the eggs would fill half a sack. He said that 
when he lifted the top off the nest the ante would eject their 
poison all over his hands, and that it would even reach and cover 
his face, which would be about a foot and a half above the nest. 
He said that from the numbers he took he sufiered at the time from >. 
great irritation of the skin of bis hands, aud that the irritation in a 
measure continued for a couple of months. Pointing to his hands 
(it was in September) he said : It has not gone yet, and next 
spring the skin will peel off.” I asked him, “ But how would it be 
if the ante had a sting ? ” ** Oh,” he replied, “ that would make it a 
very different matter : it would be impossible to take them with our 
handa” 

Wtiat the Formicas would be, if they had a sting, may* be well 
imagined from what is ^aid of some of the Australian ante. We are 
told of one that rivals the scorpion in its sting and bite (E. and S. 
p. G 5 ).* There is another which goes by the name of the “ bulldog,” 
which infliote a most painful stmg. Farren White records how a 
parly going into the country twenty miles from Melbourne " were 
warned offitbe blackberry bnslies by the determined .attack of the 
'‘bulldogs”* If Sir John is stUl of opinion that “a piercing 
* Ant$ an^ pt 16. ‘ AiSi and Way$, p. 282. • 

Voii. lyi.—No. 6. 2 x’ 
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inflaence would be of comparatively little advantage/’ then as a test 
we commend him to the “ bulldogs.”^ * 

Moreover, the Formiddm are stmctnrally different in another 
respect from the other ants^ Myrmidicm, whidh possess a sting. An 
ant if taken np wiG ’generally be fonnd to have between its thorax 
and abdomen.either a thin whfer4ike scal^ or two knots, like knots 
on a 'thin ^iece of string.' 'ffhe Formiddm haye the thin wafer-li^ 
scale: the .stinging, ants, Myrmidicm, have the double knot. Now 
Sir John is, himself, he says, disposed to correlate the double knot 
with the possession of a sting ! that is, where a double knot is found, 
there also wiU be* a sting' as wdl. Thdugh this may be generally 
tme, yet Mr. Smith says, “ this mode of subdivision is only applicable 
to the British species ” (Fo^nieidce, p. 8 ). * 

Now if this marked difference can exist generally between the 
ants, as a thin scale in one division, and two ^es in the other, 
why another should not exist as well, the one having no sting, and 
the other possessing one, we fail to understand, especially as - Sir 
John Lubbock himself correlates the double knot with the possesdon' 
of a sting. If so, why should not also the wafer>like scale be equally 
correlated with the absence of it,« bespeaking in the descendants of 
tcnday its original condition ? 

divergence of the Formiddse from the other families in the ^ 
matter of a sting disturbs the evolutionary theory of Sir John, that 
all the other Hymenoptera aculeate, “ such as the wi^ps and the 
bees,” derived their stings from a common ancestry with the ants. 
But not only so, but we are of opinion that it disturbs also the 
theory that the Formiddse and the other families of the ants had a 
common original as well : “ for if the rudimentary structure of the 
Formicas,” to quote Sir John, " represents a hitherto undeveloped ‘ 
organ, then the original ant was stingless” (Ants, Bees and Wa^s, &o., 
p. 15). li so, and" if there was no original sting^possessing ant as 
well, then it has to be shown, with the natures of the two races 
exactly dmilar, how the other set of ants alone in contrast to Ae 
Formiddse devdoped these stings. 

We feel assort that as the Formiddse are to-day, so they have 
ever been. To attribute the loss of the sting to*the Formiddse I 7 
disuse uttmrly belies the innate nature of this fighting and most 
pngnadobs raoe; a race* whose ^'hatred is a stronger passion than * 
affection,” and "whose idations to other ',animde are generally 
hostile.” 

A Field Natusa&3T. 

^ Both the thin wafer scale and the two knots in eaoh dlTlIipn of the agi|B 
xeq^ively are segments of the abdomen, and most be so oonnted in the number of 
the segments of t}ie abdomen, as ^yen at the commencement of this 
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A GOOD story is told ia af recently pablished ndtobiograpliy of a 
hostess who one nights after dinner handed the gn^st of the evening 
an all>nn» containing a copy of some verses which were written by 
him many years before, and asked his opinion of them. He langhed 
lightly and pronounSed them “ dreadful ^vel.” His hostess flashed. 
*‘1 don’t mind yonr langhing fit me,” she said, bnt pray don’t 
laugh at verses that came from the very heart of my hnstond when 
we first knew each other, and which I will treasure to my dying 
day.” The g^est had faced perils in many forms, bnt it is said that 
the worst quarter of an hour ever spent by him was that forced upon 
him by the plagiarism of his hostess’ husband. We are not told if 
the plagiary was present, but as Coleridge says that plagiarists are 
always snspicious of being stolep from, we shall assume that he was 
“found ont ” in a double sense. 

Now plagiarism, pur et simple, is neither more nor less than “ flat 
burglary as ever was committed,” according to the laying down of 
the learned Judge Dogberry, as to taking money under fhlse pre- 
tences in the noted Shakesperean case of our Sovereign Lord the 
' King, plaintiff, v. Comrade and Borachio, defendants. Unquestion- 
ably it ought to be included in the criminal statute; but clever 
special plpading might so confound 'judge and jnry that they would 
find it difficult to' distinguish between bond fide theft and accidental 
api^priation. 

That eminent, practical kleptophilist. Ancient Pistol, indignantly 
repudiates the vernacular steal. “ Convey, the wise call i^' says he; 
“ steal I — ^f<fli I a fioo for the phrase.” But the fellow is not oon- 
sistent. By-ond-by we find him saying “ Bardolph hath stcien a 
• piz of little ptice.” Let us, for the sake of argument, adopt the 
Pistolian modification, i^d inquire a little how far conveying, in this ' 
B«nHA, has been a favourite practice in the widely extend repnlffic 
of lettdirs sinoe the eiurly days- of literature. Time-honoured it is, 
and most likely will so continue while time goes on and books. 
KMilliply, nntil*the hand of the great anarch. Dullness, 

“ Lets the curtain fall. * 

And univamal darkness covers all.” 

• • 

It is not «ssy to diMr tbs owreot line between plagiarism and 
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:«coiideDtal imitation — ^tvo literary offences nneqnal in degree and 
-often confounded. The first is a premeditated invasion of property — 
' -the act of a pnrloiner, who filches the fruit which others have gathered, 

■ and then throws away the basket ; the second is an* unintentional 
I inroad on the said property. Then followf^ the mania for ^Iteration 
and amendment, ^culiarly characteristic of dramatic innovators, tl^ 
more so wh^n the original owner is no longer present in the flesh to 

■claim the pirotection' of the Maiming Act. 

When the mysterious Beefeater in the Crvtia mifkes hi^ first 

■ appearance, he in^oduces .himself with the following ontbnrst rela- 
'tive to his passion for the fair IMbnrina : “Perdition catch my soul 
bnt I do love thee ! ’’ Whereupon Sneer observes to the author, 

* ** Mr. Pnff, haven’t I heard*that line before ? ” “ No, I ftuu^ not : 

where, pray ? ” “ Yes,” interposes Dangle, “ I (hink therd' is some- 

-ihing like it in Othdlo." ** Gad ! ” admits Pnff, “ now yon remind me 

• of it, 1 believe there is ; bnt that’s of no consequence ; all that can be 
said is, that two people happened to hit on the same thought, and 

: Shakespeare made use of it first, that’s all.” And so he clinches 
the argument quite to his own satisfaction. 

There is yet another procesu cdnnected with this inquiry ; ampli- 
'fying, expanding, or improving a thought not originally our own. 
' “ If this be* a crime,” as Falstaff says of growing old and fat, 
** Heaven help the wicked 1 ” for the category of offenders includes 
nearly every great name in prose and poetry. Commentators of 
'repute have assured us that Homer contains everything, and that all 
■aubsequent writers have copied from that illustrious and somewhat 
-mythi^ personage. 

And now let ns turn to a few instances in the three degrees 

■ mentioned, taken at random, and without attempt at chronological 
^arrangement. In Twelfth Night. i. sc. 1.), Shakespeare writes 
ofmnsio: 

“ That strain again ! — it had a dying fall : 

Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, * 

Stealing and giving odour.” 


Hn Cbmns we find the passage adopted by Milton : 

‘iAt last a doft and solemn>breathing sound 
Bose like a steam of rich distill^ perfumes. 

And stole upon the ear.” 

The Knight, in Spenser's I^rie Queene (Book iv. canto d),*at the 
of Belphebe 

'* Pdl humMy downs upon his knee, 

And of his teonder made religion.” ' 


9)r. Yooiig^ one Bnndrdd and thirty yea^ latw, hu transferred 
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* 

this to Don Alonzo in ibis tragedy of The Bevengcy with reference to- 
the personal attractions of Leobora : 

• “ Where did’st thou steal those e3^e6 ? from Heaven ? 

Thou did’st ; and ’tis religion to adore CHbm ! ” 

There are straight-laced critics who 'might question 'the decomnr. 
of this admiration of female beauty by a divine. * 

Nothing more easy of detection than mere verbal plagiarism ^ 
and nothing more difficult to disentangle than the relative degree of 
proprietorship where the same idea is eipressed’by different wordso. 
When Pope says, in tMoisa to Abelard, 

Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn/* 

we can have no hesitation in declaring that be borrowed from.. 
Milton’s line in Cornua : * 

“ Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades,” 

written eighty years previously. , But when he (Pope) writes 

“ Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

> As shallow streams run dimpling all the way^” 

it is more difficult to decide whether or not he filched &om Drayton:: 

“ As dimples in a river clear 
Need not to tell the bottom near. 

Because the pebbles we can spy ; 

Thus each expression in her eye 
Her superficial nature speaks, 

Though she represses dimpled cheeks.” 

Ben Jonson, the ablest of Shakespeare's contemporaries, makes the- 
elder Kno’well, in Every Man in Sis Siimour, say 

“ Oet money ; still get money, boy ; no matter by what means ; money 
will do more, boy, than my lord’s letter.” 

While Pope, in his "Epistle to Lord Bolingbroke” (Lnitationa of" 
Homee) has* 

" Get placo,and wealth, if possible, with grabe ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and pkce.” 

I^ere .are various poetical images which for their beauty have, 
bpen nuiven^ly admired, and from having been called np to mind 
~7m appropriate occasions, are become, as ^ were, common property, 
and need Ity every author to whom they oumr. Two remarkably 
instances may be quoted from the works of* Pope and Collins. Im 
Pope's to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady we find — 
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By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clo^, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs cdimposed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d ! 

* ( . ♦ ' ♦ ♦ 

What though no sacpred earth allov' thee room, ^ 

IjJoi* hallow’d dirgabe mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 

Tet shall thy grave^with rising flowers be drest, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 

There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow. 

There the flrst roses of the year shall blow.” , 

Turn to Collinses Od& on Patriots who ^all in Battle^ and we shall 
find it runs tfins : > 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes bleat ! ^ 

When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Betums to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

By hands unseen their knell is rung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To deck the turf that wiaps their clay ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 

Here are the same images, expressed almost in the same terms. 

It ia difficult to determine which passoge is the most beautiful ; but 
as Pope’s claims precedence in point of time, we may give it the 
praise of earlier if not superior originality, although it would 
be gomg too far to say that ^llinp stole from the Bard of Twicken* , 
ham. Byron has engrafted Collins’s line, 

a 

“ Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay,” 

into the first ^canto of ChUde Harold, without any apology, or even 
the slight acknowledgment of inverted commas to imply a quotaticm. 
But he pulled up his poetical brethren unceremoniously^ when they 
mistook dates, misapplied or misquoted passages j.,a8 in the case of 
Campbell with respect to Anstey, Smollett, Cowper, and Shakespeare. 

t • . ^ 

“ A grekt po€^,” writes Byron,’* meaning Cam^pbell, “ quoting another 
should be correct ; he should also be accurate, wbe^ he accuses a Pamassiati 
brother of that dangerous charge ^ borrowing ’ ; a poet had better borrow 
anything (excepting money) than the thoughts of another — thty are 
always sure to reclaimed ; but it is very hard, having been the lender^ to 
be denounced as the debtor. As there is ^honour among thieves,’ let the^ 
be some amongst poets, and give each his due.” ** 

* As the unfftrtuimte and gifted Collins was dead ,m(m tjiaaii’ a 
1 gee Byron’s Letter to M army. May 1820. ^ See ** Dlaxy,”‘Jan» 1821* 
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quarter of a cdutary bqfore Byron was bom there can be no dpubtas 
to who was the lender ’’ and the ** borrower " of , 

Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay.” 

In sWollett, the idek of Pope and Collins, <^upted above, is 
I'epeated with a variation : 

Wilt thou, Monimia, shed a gracious tear 
OA the cold grave, where all my sorrows rest ? 

Strew vernal flowers, applaud my love sincere, 

And bid the turf tie easy on my breast.” * 

• * 

If mei^ts us again in the Man of Feding^ by Henry Mackenzie : 

“ Light be the turf on Billy's breast, 

And green the sod that wraps his grave.” 

t 

In the last act of Hamlet Laertes says, in his passionate outburst 
over fair Ophelia^s grave : 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh may violets spring.” 

Tennyson evidently admired the idea so much that the reflex 
became incorporated in his mind, and he unconsciously .adopted it as 
his own in his beautiful In M&qiovimn : 

“ 'Tis well ; *tis something ; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.” 

— Stanza xviii. 


This, we conjecture, would be the late Laureate’s defence, could he 
be summoned into court to stand trial for his trespass on Shake- 
speare. 

Here follows another remarkable parallel passage from Gray’s 
Elegy and Cowper’s Boadicea : 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Sonie heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 

•Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.*’ , 

# — Gbay. 

I 

Such the bard’s prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Bending, as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre.” 

— COWPBR. 

• s 

Nat Lee, the insane dramatic poe^ atyi of that monrnfal 
calami^ : . 
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“ There is a pleasure in being mpd, 

Which none but mat^en know.” 

Co'wper paraphases the idea* with a difi'erent application : 

I • 

“ There is a pleasure in poetid pains, 

.Which non<)J)ut poets know.” 

Did Cowper intentiotaallj purloin these passages? « Perhaps not In 
one of his own letters he says, Parallel passages, *or, at .least, 
a striking similarity of expressioh, is alwjtys worthy of remark.” 

In Gray’s* Ptn^nc Odt, the last Camhriw Bard bewails his 
depart companions thus : ^ 

“ Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm mjf heart.’’ 

This is precisely what Bratus, in Julius Cassar, says to Portia : 

“ You are my true and honourable wife ; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad hcfurt«” 

N 

And in Otway’s Venice Preserved we have : 

** Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life ; 

Dear as those eyes that weep in fondness o’er me.” 

It has been said that in Bratus’ glovring words Shakespeare antici- 
pated Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. That be 
had intuitive perception on the subject of the blood’s course through 
the body, witness not only the above passage, but also the expressive 
one in Measure for Measure where Ai^lo exclaims, 

Oh, heavens ! why does my blood thus muster to my heart ? 

Turning again to Gray’s Bard, we find that 

'* They mock the air with idle state ” 

is Shakespeare’s 

“jyfcckipg the air with colours idly spivad.” — Khvy John. 

In the Fatal Sisters, Gbay writes : 

** Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air.” '' 

Tins is Milton .and Shakespeare combined : 

** Behind Ahem shot sharp i^et of arrowy shower.” 

— Paradise Regednsd 
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The n9i8e of battle hurtled in the air ” 

, — JnHim Cmau 

In the Odt on Eton College^ 

And, redolent of joy and youthf 
To breathe a second Spring,” 

is reminiscent of Dryden’s 

* And bees their honour redolent of spring.” 

^ ---Fable on Pythag. Syetem. 

In the same poem»of .Gray’s : 

Moody Madness laugfiing wild 
Amid severest woe ” 

is again Dryden’s 

ft 

Madness langhing in his ireful mood.” 

— P<demon mid Arciie. 

Verily, although Gray wrote sparingly, he conveyed liberally. 

All students of Shakespeare are familiar with the magnificent 
speech of Prospero in the fourth act of The Tempest, on the 
evanescence of created matter. The most accurate of ’ohronologists 
have decided that The Tempest was written between 1609 and 1612. 
But in 1603, William Alexander, first Earl of Sterlmg, published in 
Edinburgh ** Monarchic Tragedies.” In one of these, Darius, he has 
precisely the images and nearly the expremons of Shakespeare in the 
“ Clond-capp’d towers,” etc. Almost every schoolboy can repeat 
Prospero’s lines by heart. Lord Sterling's lines are less accessible, 
so we may give them. 

Let greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt. 

Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruised, soon broken ; 

And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant ; 

All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 

Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

With furniture superfluously fair, 

Those stSately coimts, those ^y-encountering walls, 

•Evanish all, like vapours in the air.” 

A comparison of the ^wo passages must carry conviction to the minds 
of all that Shakespeare remembered and used, while he surpassed the 
ideaS of his predecessor. But they are finely expressed, and would 
have beea entitled to permanent quotation on tiieir own meril^ had 
**tiiey not beol eclipsed by those of a greater and succeeding genius. 

• Bacoi^ in the second book of his Advancement o/Deetitniny, haU : 

“The sun, which pesseth through pollqtioiuB, itself remains as pure 
as before.” • 
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Forty yean later Milton, in hie Doelrim avd Diseij^vM of Bivovee, 
gives it to ns in this form : 

“Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch as the 
sunbeam,” « • 

* • 

and ^76 yean ^ter comes* his reverence Jeremy Taylor, in Hdy 

Living and* Dying, with 
* 

“ The sun reflecting upon the mud of strands and shores is unpolluted as 
bis beam.” 

• • • • 

In the correspondence of Baron Grimm ^e find the following 

amnsing anecdotcf of a noted plagiarist of his day, whose^name he 

does not give at fall length, bat who was famed for foeqnent 

poaching on the preserves of Corneille, Baeine, and Voltaire. 

Beading one of his tragedies to the Abbe de Voiseron, the latter rose 

from his seat perpetaally, and made 'a profound obeisance. “ What 

ails yon,” said the poet, ‘‘with all yoar bows?” To which the 

malignant little priest replied, “A man ought to be polite, and salnte 

his old acquaintances when he meets them.” 

In the Lady of the Lake, canto li. verse 34, the Douglas exclaims: 

. “ Chieftains, forego ! 

I hold the first who sjirikes my foe;” 

We meet it in this fashion in Home’s tragedy of DougHis : 

“ Hold, 1 command you both. The man that stirs makes me his foe.” 

It may be unnecessary to say that the last quoted was written some 
fifily years before Scott’s masterpiece. 

Again we find : 

“ His eye is sternly fixed on vacancy ” 

in canto n. (v. 21), Lady of the Lake, which is certainly reminiscent 
of the Queen’s remark to Hamlet^ in act iii. scene ’4 ; and * 

“ The sickening pang of hope deferr’d,” 

in Lady of the Jjoke, c. iii. (e. 22), makes us open our Book of ProverM 
at 0. xiii.j[v. 12), where ye find — 

“ Hope deferr’d maketh the hea^ sick.” 

The foregomg may be vnigarly called plagiarisms, perhaps thfijy are 
only accidental resemblances. , , 

It wonld not, we think, be easy to detect more pal|>at>le plagiarinm 
than the subjoined lines exhibit. In Blur’s Orave, pu)>li^ed in ' 
1747’, we have,* dprqpof to virits : 

• • 

“ Like those of angeb, short, and far between.”* 
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Campbell, in his of Hope, half a ocbtoiy later, writes : 

^ Like angels’ visiti^ few and far betw^.” 

Besin^ pilfering, Campbell, in altering the e;:^reBBion, spoiled it, 
as “ few^ and ** far between ” are thcv same thing. It was Haditt 
wiio first exposed this theft, and Camplljell, it is ^sai^, never fosgave 
him for it. It is not profane to say that the style and thoughts of the 
Beverend Eobert flair’s Grave are strongly tinged with ‘the Shake- 
sperean fiavonr. The grave-digger is clearly a lineal descendant—^ 
and not a degenerate one — «of our old friend in Hamlet : 

• 

See yonder maker of the dead man’s bed, * 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronmle : — 

» With hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er stole 
A gentlelbear. With matt^k in his hand, 

He digs, through rows of kindred and acquaintances, 

Mostly his juniors. Scarce a skuH’s cast up 
But well he knows its owner and can tell 
Some passage of his life. Thus, hand in hand, 

The sot has walk’d with death twice twenty years ; 

And yet no youngster on the green laughs louder, 

Or clubs a smuttier tale. * When drunkards meet. 

None sings a merrier catch, or lends his hand 
More willing to his cup. Poor wretch ! , 

He minds not 

That soon some trusty brother of the spade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thousands.” 


Justice has not been rendered to the author of this fine poem. 
The subject aud title perhaps were deterrent ; it missed immortality 
for lack of readers. 

Dr. Johnson, in his preface to Shakespeare, observes that no one 
has discovered in his works any imitation of the Italian poetry, 
although at that time it was in high esteem. Bemi, who remodelled 
Matteo Boiardo’s Orlavdo InriamoratOy and died in 1536 (eighty 
years before Shakespeare), has the subjoined passage in the 22nd 
canto of the second book of Boiardo’s masterpiece : 


“Chi ruba un corno, nn cavallo, un 
anello, 

E sjmil cose, 1^ qualohe discrezione, 

B pottrebbe ohiamarsi la^^oncello ; 

Ma quel che ruba la liput^ione, 

E del, altrui fatiehe si fa bello, 

Si pno chiamare assasslno e ladrone, 

' E di piu odio € pena ^ degno 

Quanto piu del dover trapassa'" il 
segnS" 


'*He who steals a horn, a horse, or a 
ring. 

And such like things, shows some dis- 
cernment, ^ 

And might be callea a litde thief. 

But he who robs me of my good name 

Or arrogates to himself the labours of 
others, 

May well be called an assassin and a 
robber, 

And merits the greater hatred and 
punishment 

In so far as the reality exceeds the 
courterfeit." • 


Shakespeai^ makes lago say to OtbeUo : * 
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Who steals my pune^ steals trash ; 'tis sopethingj nothing ; 

Twas mine, 'jbis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my^good name 
Hobs me of that whicl^ not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Is this imitation or not ? close resemblance is extraordinary* 
We present both passi^s and leave the reader to determine for 
himself. 

Every one who has looked into the sources from which Shake- 
speare took the stories of his plays must know that in Jidim Ccesar 
and Coriolanus he has taken whole dialogues, with remarkable 
exactness, from North’s translation of Plntaxch. One remarkable 
parallel passage is worth quoting : 

Plutarch; — “I am Caius Martius, who hath' done to thy selfe 
particularly, and to all the Yolsces generally, great hurt and mischiefe, 
which I cannot denie for my surname of Coriolanus that I beare. For I 
never had other benefit or recompense of the true and painefull service I 
have done, and the extreme dangers I have bene in, but this onely 
surname ; a good memorie and witnesse of the malice and displeasure thou 
shouldest bear me. Indeed, the na^e only remaineth with me ; for the 
rest, the envie and crueltie of the people of Home have taken from me, by 
the sufferance of the dastardly nobiUtie and magistrates, who have forsaken 
me', and let ,me be banished by the people. That extremitie hath now , 
driven me to come as a poor suter, to take thy chimnie harth, not of any 
hope I have to save my life thereby. For if I had feared death, I would 
not come hither to put myself in hazard.” • 

Tam we now to Shakespeare : 

My name is Caius Martius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Yolsces, 

Great hurt and mischief ; thereto witness may 
My surname Coriolanus : The painful service, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory. 

And witness of the malice and displeasure 

Which thou should’st bear me ; only that name remains ; 

The cruelty and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest ; 

And suffer’d me by the voice of slaves to be 
^ Whoop’d out of Home. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth ; Not^out of hope, 

Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 
I had fear’d death, of all men i’ the wodd ' 0 

I would have ’voided thee.” — Voriokmus^ act iv. sc. 5. 

• 

Bacon, in \aa ApopUMgmSy says to My Lord St. Albans, 

" Natnre did never put her preciona jewels into a garret fbor stories 
high, and ^erefore exceeding tall men have veiy anpfy heads.” 
Foliar, the historian, in }aiAndronicm ; or^tht Vf^ortumt* PoliUewni 
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written abont twenty yean after Lord Vernlam'B death, conveys his 
remarks on intellect in Very tall persoos in this manner : “ Often- 
times such who are built four stdries high are observed to have little 
in their opck-loft." Is not this flat busglary ” ? 

“ Wor^y ” Wordsworth — ^as Byron dubbed the Lake poet — may 
tell nS in his notes to Wifare Seven that Coleridge v^wes to him the 
line, • • 

“ And listens like a three-years chjld,” 

in the*fonrth Verse of the Ancient Manner, but he omitted to pnt 

“ Another morn risen on mid-noon * 

• 

in inverted commas in his own Prdtule, C(«iBideringVhat it is verbatim 
from Parfidise Post, Book v. line 310. 

« A man is here*to-day and to-monow he is vanished ; and when 
he is taken away from the sight he is qnickly out of the mind.” So 
said Thomas il Kempis in the twenty-third chapter of his immortal 
book. A hundred years after him comes Lord Brooke in his 
Sonnets — 

Out of mind as smn as out of sight.” 

We cannot find that Shelley borrowed much, but the following is 
a fair specimen of the gentle art of conveying as practised by him. 

“ Princes,” says Bacon in EsWiiy ziz. on Empire, “are like heavenly 
bodies, which cause good or evil times, and which have much 
veneration, but no rest.” Turn to Hellas and we have Shelley’s 
thus : ** Kings are like stars — ^they rise and set — ^they have &e 
worship of the world, but no repose.” 

Dr. Johnson’s real or affected depreciation of Shakespeare enraged 
Garrick perhaps more than his strictures on the insignificance of 
acting and the self-importance of actors. He said, but not to 
Johnson’s face, '' that it proceeded from want of feeling and ignorance 
of human nature, of which the sage understood nothing but what he 
had learned from books.” “ All he writes,” added Garrick, ** comes 
from his head : Shakespeare dipped his pen into his own heart.” Sir 
John Hawkins, .in his life of Dr. Johnson, observes that when 
Garrick uttered that forcible and just expression it reminded him of 
Shatespeare’4 profound knowledge of man. in every jpossil^le variety 
of his complicated attributes ; and that his imagination supplied him 
with thoughts and words suitable to characters and situations with 
whic^ he never ‘coold have been practically conversant. Hawkins 
then illustrates his conviction by the following anecdote : 

’ When he Vras Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for Middlesex, a 
young B^or was brought before him for knocking down another 
with a handspike in a fray, and thereby in||pting (Tn him a serious 
Ynjnty. “Why did yon do this?” asked tiie mafi^frate. The 
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prisoner, looking him foil in the face, replied calmly and resolutely, 
“ He and others vi^h him attacked me withoot provocation. What 
1 did was in self-defence ; and if ^on had been in his place, and 
yonr old grey locks hadn’t pot me in mind, as ^ey do now, of my 
own father, I would 'have knocked you down too.” 

Here was the very sentinadht that .resttmned Lady Macbeth* 
the murder of Duncan with her own hand. *‘Had he not resembled 
my father as he slept, I had done’t.” The criminal at the bar was 
no plagiarist ; he had probably never heard of Shakespeare, much 
less have read his tragedj ; bat the same great teacher. Nature, 
prompted them both. Tet there are not wanting expositors by the 
score, who try to /x)nvince themselves and all who waste in 
listening to their crudities, that, because Shakespeare knew, felt, and 
described eveiything, he must, in his mortal ca^r, have been the 
very thing he so inimitably delineates. It is true, he tells us him- 
self that one man in his time plays many parts; but it is equally 
true that he limits them to seven. 

It would be interesting to know whether the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes” ever read a certain anecdote recorded by the Jesuit 
traveller Charlevoix, who died in 1761. The' story is of a Bed 
Indian from whose wigwam a piece of meat had been stolen, and 
who promptly, set out to catch the thief. He had not proceed^ far 
before he met some persons, of whom he inquired whether they had 
seen a little old white man with a short gun, accompanied by a small 
d(^ with a short tail. Asked how he could thus minutely describe 
a* man whom he had never seen, the Indian answered : “ The 
I know is a little man by his having made a pile of stones, to irf»nd 
upon in order to reach the venison ; that he is an old mnn I know 
by his short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the 
woods ; and that he is a white man I know by his turning out his 
toes when he walks, which an Indian never does. His gun I know 
to be short by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing the bark off 
the tree on which it leaned ; that his dog is small I know by hi: 
tracks ; and that he has a short tail I discovered by the mark it 
made in the dust where he was sitting at the time Ms master was 
tj>.1ring down the meat.” 

This is so much like the ratiodnation, of Sherlock Holmes ir A 
SivAy in Soaii^ W The Si§n of Fout that it reads like a parody 'of' 
it This incident will be found quoted from Charlevoix in the 
recently published Mi^tloits of Myles Standish. It is a remarl^ble 
literary coincidence, and <mly exceeded by that extraordinary resem- 
blance between Mt. Bider Hhggard’s She and Tom Moore’s Fpieuimn, 
which created such a storm in the world of authors a few yeara 
ago. t ^ ® . • 

La Eantaine was |n*bininent conseyaneor; ^hat he was also an • 
honest one. He finely oonfesses that he transplants firam others 
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whatever he finds of pecnliar ezoellenoe fi>r the purpose^ and endea- 
Tonrs to hide it by giving his lawful ideas the same .air and com- 
plexion. Molidre also avowed hie multiplied robberies. Speaking 
of wit, he says : It is the only property I Jiave, and I take and claim 
it wherev|r it is to be found.” Byron was equally frank when it suited 
him to forestall a charge) or apologise for bringin^; one. * Moore 
tells ns that, sailing with him in his gondola one .day dnringk hie 
visit to Venice in 1819, he observed a volnme with a •number of 
pap$r marks ^bet^een the leaves. He inquired what it was. 

“ Only*a book,” he answered, frcm which I am trying to cn&, as 
I do wherever I can, and that’s the way 1 get the character of an 
original poet.” On taking np the book and looking iilto it, Moore 
adds, “I*ezclaimed, ‘ Ah ! my old friend Agaihon, by Wieland ! ’ 
^What!”* cried Byron archly, *‘yon have been beforehand with 
me there, have ydb ? ” Of conrse, “ my dear Tom ” says that 
in imputing to himself premeditated plagiarism, Byron was bnt 
jesting. When charged as a plagiarist with copying the shipwreck 
and other descriptions in Don Juan from published accounts, Byron 
said, in a letter to Murray, almost all the poem is real life, either 
my own, or from people 1 knew. I laugh at such charges, con- 
vinced that no writer ever borrowed less, or made bis materials more 
his own.” “ Much is coincidence,” he says, in the same letter, "for 
instance. Lady Morgan, in her excellent book on Italy,* calls Venice 
an Ocean Dome ; I have the very same expression in Foscari” 
Massinger, who began to write plays within six years after the 
death of Shakespeare, has many coincidences with his great prede^ 
cessor, which appear too dose to be accidental Take the foUowing 
as specimens: 

" What you deliver to me shall be lock’d 
In a strong cabinet, of which you yourself 
Shall keep the key.” 

< — Massikger : Duke of Florence. 

" Tis in my memory lock’d. 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it.” 

— /Tomlet. 


“ These sponges that suck up a kingdom’s fat, 

•To be squeez’d out ly the rough hand of war.” . 

— Massingxb: Duktfof M¥jan. 

."i 

" Bosxncbantz : Take you 'me for a spon^, my lord ? 

" l^HLisT : Ay, sir) that sucks up the king’s countenance, his rewards, 

his authorities It is but squeezing you, and, sponge, yon shall be 

dry again.’ — 'Ifamiet, 


' <* My would keep you company as a forlorU loyer, but that the 
burning fire of my revenM dries up those drops ef sorrow.” 

^ • — MassiNfiSB: Lovere. 
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This is plainly an ingenious reversal of Shakespeare's , image in 
Hamlet, where Laertes says : ' 

“I have a speech of fire (hat fain would blaze, but that this folly 
•liwns it.” « 

Poets, teemiog with imagination often repeat themselves. The 
repetition proceeds not front, poverty, but what our French friends 
call enibar7'us de richesses. The subjoined instances are culled from 
a host. What ie this ? Not plagiarism or pleonasm. It is sioqply 
the overflowing of the comuoopi^. 

•• f 

Woman. , 

She is a" woman, t]^erefore may be woo'd, 

She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 

— Titi^ Androuicm, 

She is beautiful, and therefore may be woo’d, 

She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 

— Henry F/., Part I, 

*• Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 

Was ever woman in this humour woi| ? ” 

— Richard III, 


Lightning. 

Lys : Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

Which ere a man hath power to say ‘ behold ! ’ 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up.” - 

— Midmmmer XiyhVe Dream, 

“Juliet : It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say —It lightens I ” 

. — Romeo and Juliet, 


CniLDBEN. 

“ Caj*ulet : Wife, we scarce thought us bless’d 

That God had lent us but this only child ; 

But now I see this one is one too much.” 

— Rcumo and Juliet. 

“ Leonato : Griev’d I, I had but one ? 

Chid I for that at nature’s frugal frame ? 

Oh, one too much by thee.” 

^ — J/mcA Ado About XothhXg, 

Calumny. 

“ Duke : No might nor greatnees in mortality 

Can censure ’scape ; back-wounding calumny 
’The whitest virtue strikes.” 

— Meamire for Measure. 

“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou sha]|^ not escape calumny.” 

• , ^Hamlet. 
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. Compulsion. 

“ They have tied me to the stake ; I cannot fly, 

But bear-lilce, I must^ght the course.*' 

^ — Macbeth, 

‘‘Globter : I am tied to the stake, and I must st^-nd the course.*' 

• » c -King Lear, 

ErPECTS OP III t^:\vs. 

“Constance : J’ellow, begone! I cannot brook thy sight,. 

Thy news hath made thee a most ugly man." 

— King John, 

“ Cleopatra : Though it be lioncst, it is never good to bring bad news. 
Go, ggt thee lienee. Haflst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 'thou wouldst 
appear mc«t ugly ." — Antony and Cleopatra, ^ * 


Besionation. 

“ York : Things past redress, are now with me past cure." 

— Richard II, 


“Lady Mac beth : Things witliout remedy 

Should be w’itlfout regard.*’ 

y -Macbeth, 

Ineffective I'rayer. 

^ “ Anc^elo : When I would pi ay and thiijk, I think and pray to several 

objec.ts ; heaven hath my empty words, while my invention, hearing not my 
tongue, anchors on Isabel." — MeaJhre for Meamre, 

m 

“ King : My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go.** 

— Hamlet, 

Posthumous Fame. 

“ JIenedick : If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, 
he shall live no longer in memory than the bell lings, and the widow 
weeps." — Much Ado About Kothingx 

“Hamlet: There’s hope a great man’s memory outlive his life half a 
yc»r ; but by’r lady he must build churches then.*' — Hamlet, 

Object of Imitation. 

“ Opjielia : The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword, 

Th* expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of* fashion and the. mould of form, 

Th* observed of all observers." * 

• — Hamlet, 


“ LJJdy Percy : In speech, in gait. 

In diet, in ailections of delight, 

, He was the^ mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d othere.’* 

— Uenru /F., Part II. 

Let ns tnrb from Shakespeare to Otway; wliat shall we find? 
YoL. i5i>-^o. 6 . 2 T 
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Not only that he repeats himself, bat copies liberally from others. 
Castalio says, in The Orphan : ^ 

I « • 

Does this appear Kke a false friendship, 

When thiis with open arms and streaming eyes 
I run upon thy breqjst^? ” a 

Belvidera says ptecisely the 6ame in Venice Preserved : 

Does this appear like change, or Jove decaying, 

When thus 1 tlirow myself into thy bosom, * 

With all the resolution of strongj truth ? ” 

In the same play occur these lines : * ^ 

f 

“ Let us draw our swords and search the liouse, 

Pull him from the dark hole where he sit^s brooding ' 

0*er his cold fears, and each man kill his shax’e of him.*’ 

The similarity between this sentiment and the subjoined one in 
Jasper Mayne’s Amorovs War^ written thirty years earlier, is so 
close that it could scarcely be thSi effect of^chance : 

“ Arm’d with our swords and justice ot our cause. 

We’ll seek him in the hole where he lies lurking, 

And each one kill a part of him.” 

In Richard Sheil’s tragedy of The Apostate we find : 

“ Do not weep ; 

Or if you do, like dew on morning roses, 

Your tears must dry in the warm light of love.” 

This passage has been greatly commended as equally original and 
poetical ; but we have it nearly a hundred and forty years before, in 
Otway^sO?2?/mn; 

“ . . . . Monimia weeping ! 

• So morning dews on new-bloum roses lodge, 

J3y the sun’s am’rous heat to be exhal’d.” 

AVe shall conclude our somewhat rambling notes by remarking 
that those on the look-out for plagiarism would do well to temper 
their zeal and restrict their conclusions. On this point Dr. Johnson 
has a passage in the Ramlkr^ which may be studied with advaxt^age : 

** The author,” he says, ‘‘ who imitates his predecessors only by furnishing 
himself with thoughts and elegancies out of tl)e same general magazine of 
literature, can with little more propriety be reproacljed sis a plagiarist, than 
the architect can be censured as a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, because 
lie digs his marble out of the same quarry, squares his ston^ by the same 
art, and unites them in columns of the same orders.” 

Bobebt 1£. I^illabd. 



THE NEW LUNACY tiLL AND; ITS 
'■ ■ PENSION CLAUSE. 


<t YfiTR what measure ye mete, it shall be measufed to you again ” 
is a text^ whoso practical application we would, even at the risk of 
being tAmed vindictive, like to see enforced in the case of 
the Lord Chancellor when his period of retirement arrives. This 
pious, or impious, wish, if you will, to which we have just given 
expression has been called forth by our perusal of the pension 
clause (21) of the new Lunacy Jiill. Introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor nearly two years ago, the Bill has from the first been 
severely animadverted upon as cuhibersome and in parts even ludi- 
crous in its unconscious cruelty. It is matter for little wonder, 
then, that its resuscitation was looked forward to with some mis- 
giving, which, as it happens, has been more than justified. 

More especially is indignation aroused by his treatment of the 
question of superannuation. For not only is the clause distinctly 
less favourable to asylum officials than that in the Bill as it appeared 
last year, but we are thunderstruck to learn from a recent announce- 
ment that, to please a conscientious objector, the Lord Chancellor 
has struck it out entirely. And this barely forty-eight hours after 
his exceedingly rash and inaccurate statements that the Bill was in 
exactly the same form as the previous ones, and that it introduced 
no controversial matters ! We congratulate the Lord Chancellor on 
his meritorious achievement, and cannot but admire the light and 
airy fashion in which he disposes of one of the most important, and 
tflso one of the most controversial, clauses of the Bill. Super- 
annuation in connection with asylum officials has always loomed big 
in lunacy legislation, and so important does it seem that wo think 
it desirable to make a criticism of the clause, just ruthlessly struck 
out, a means of conveying a general idea of the grounds upon which 
asyluip officials, justly we consider, base their claims for a definite 
pension allowance. ^Tbe evident mi^onception of the arduous and 
deteriorating nature of the duties of these officials, together with the 
lack of anything like an equitable, to say nothing of a jifst, appre- 
oi&tion of^' diligence and fidelity ” in the dischaiFge at such duties, 
punctuates the pension clause with nnmiatakeble emphasis. Ou 
each occasiom of the reintrodnetion of the Bill this danse Jbas been 
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altered, and, as a study in evolation, it may not be unmtetesting to 
give the sum and substance of it as it originally appeared, as also 
its subsequent modificationa 

Introduced for the first time in 1897, the Bill then proposed ta 
apply the Poor Law OfiScers’, Superannuation Act 1896 in the case 
of abylum officials. Shortly ^put, this meant a service (unless inca- 

pacitated by illness or infirmity) of forty years, failing which the 
applicant for a pension must have attained the age of sixty-five, and 
the allowance to be at the rate of one-sixtieth of salary and emolu- 
ments for each year of service. For reapons which need not here be 
entered upon, but which are obvious to those, with the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the maragement and treatment of thp insane, 
the Bill, passed in the House of Lords, was withdrawn in the 
House of Commons. We may venture to assert fasmnt that few, 
if any, could have withstood the strain of forty years’ daily attendance 
upon the insane. In the following year the Bill was again intro- 
duced, and we note in the clause dealing with superannuation a 
better appreciation and a more general recognition of the trying 
duties of officials in this special calling, the Bill making compulsory 
the optional pension clause of the present Lunacy Act which permits 
retirement at the age of fifty if at least fifteen years have been served. 
As a matter of fact, at that age the period served is almost always 
one of twenty-five or thirty years, as appointments in asylums are 
usually made between the ages of twenty and twenty-fiVe, We thus 
see that at the age of fifty asylum officials have more than completed 
the period of service (fifteen years) laid down by the Act and formerly 
pronounced by a Committee of Parliament to be sufficient, considering 
the nature of the employment. Another redeeming feature of the 
clause in last year’s Bill was that, although it made obligatory the 
allowance of one-sixtieth for each year of sfervice, it also gave lati- 
tude for. a more generous interpretation by asylum committees, " the 
allowance shall not be less than one-sixtieth,” who could, if they 
chose, pension on the terms of the principal Act. This, in the case 
of the more poorly salaried officials, was a concession for which those 
whose salaries are insufficient to make provision for old age must 
have been truly grateful. But, alas ! such a hope was short-lived 
and dooiped to bitter disappointment.' For not only^ has the'** Lord 
Chancellor altered the pension clause for the worse, but on a 
solitary protest has withdrawn it altogether. Let us quote in extenso 
the clause : 

“It shall be the duty of the visiting committee of every asylum to grant 
to such of theiFofficers and servants as are engaged in the c8.ro or treatnient 
of lunatics superannuation allowances under section 280 of the principal Act, 
and it shall be the duty of the County Council to confirm the giwts so made, 
and the allowance to^ M granted to an officer or servant under that section 
shall be at the rate of one-sixtieth of the value of his salary and emolu- 
ments foi* each year of service in every case in which he b&s served with 
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diligence and fidelity to the satisfaction of the committee. Where an 
officer or i^hrvant has nofr served with diligence and fidelity the committee 
may grant him such allowance of less amount as they think proper.” 

In other words, if the committee elect to question the existence 
of “ diligence and fidelity ” on the part of an official who has served 
twenty-five or thirty y(3ara^ the Bill permits them to do t >, and to award, 
it they be so mmded, what might be# scarcely outdoor relief, • We 
oannot understand why the Lord Chancellor has seen fit to adopt 
euch an attitude towards asylum officials, whose duty compels them 
•daily *to associate with the insane Tor fourteen hours at a stretch. 
In no other calling where fhe duties are so exacting, and the mental 
strain so constant, would so many hours of labour be tolerated. No 
«ight hdtirs’ labour holds good in asylums, but almost double ; and 
we can imagine the storm of indignation and opposition that would 
arise were a fourteen hours’ movement proposed in some other 
vocations. With salaries too meagre to make provision, for old age, 
and with such a number of working hours, surely the asylum official 
merits in these days of old pension schemes and comfortable work- 
houses for the* thriftless a better treatment than that laid down by 
the Lord Chancellor. • Nor, agaki, can wo perceive any justifiable 
reason for his withdrawal in this year’s Bill of the permissive element 
of the pension clause of last year s, “ the allowance to be granted 
shall not be less than one-sixtieth.” In tliis year’s Bill the allow- 
ance to be granted is specifically stated to be one-sixtieth and one- 
sixtieth alone ; and further, where an official has not served with 
diligence and fidelity,” it may bo much less. We may be allowed 
n passing comment on the utter absurdity of this saving clause. It 
surely goes without saying that any official who failed to perform 
his duties with “ diligence and fidelity ” would never be retained. 
The compliment implied to a committee who would tolerate anything 
like the lack of such on the part of any official for a period long 
•enough to qualify for a pension is, to say the least of it, ^ doubtful 
qjue. We are morally certain, however, that whatever views may 
be held by different committees in regard to superannuation, not 
•one would be found ungenerous enough, or so lost to the sense of 
justice, as to take advantage of this most iniquitous proviso. The 
public do not grudge the^ Lord Chancellor his princely salary, nor 
yet his prospective large pension, and we cannot help contrasting 
with this the attitude he adopts and the nature of the terms he 
proposes to apply to others. If the importance which the Lord 
Ohancellor attaches to the pension clause is to apply to all the 
other®, iu does not say much for the necessity of the Bill which he 
has introduced. That one objector should so inflnence him as to 
omit the^clause only serves to confirm onr opinion^ that the Lord 
Chancellor is quite indifferent to the claims which asylnm officials 
have just qanse to prefer. As an example of Che mode of dealing 
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tliat some counties follow in the treatment of asylum q^dals, we 
may state that in Yorkshire it is compulsory before engagement to 
sign a document renouncing all rig^t to a pension. We are con- 
vinced that such is legally not worth the paper it is written upon, 
but none the less d^es the procedure show a disposition to take a 
mean advantage of what the* law recognises as just, but has not w 
yet Enforced. We trust that when the Bill comes before the House' 
of Commons a pension clause will be insisted upon, and the matter 
placed once and for all on a clearly defined and equitable footing. 
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FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE ^XElS. 


“ This above jll ; to thine own seK be Jriio, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, ^ 

Thou*canst not then be false to any jnan.” 

o — Shakespeare. 

Why is it that Wbmen cannot be allowed by the world at large to 
have male friends ? And Echo answers, why ? Of course it is only 
repeating a truism to say that, taking the sex as a whole, women 
have been unjustly treated in this respect ever since their creation. 
Therefore, it t>nly stands to reasoif that it is quite time they made a 
decided stand for their rights^ in more senses than one. This 
question of friendship between the sexes afEects the women more 
than the men, because it is always the unfortunate woman who has 
to brave the scorn of the world if she is rash enough* to declare in 
public that she possesses a male friend. The startling information 
is generally received in significant silence, afterwards followed by no 
less significant smiles and glances, and a sort of ** we could an if 
we would ” air. The unwritten law of those who consider the pro- 
prieties of life as being of far more consequence than immorality of 
any kind stands thus : A woman shall not be allowed to have a male 
friend, not because there is any particular harm in such a friendship, 
but because Society (and Society with the big S, if you please) 
decrees that platonic friendships do not satisfy the claims of prq- 
priety. Says Charlotte Bronte, in her preface to Jane ^yre^ “ Con- 
ventionality is not morality,” and one does not need to live so very 
i long in the world to prove the truth of the saying. Naturally, 
however, it would never do to suggest a course of indiscriminate « 
friendships between the sexes. There are men, and their name is 
le^on, who* have the bump of self-conceit so well ^ 

a woman happens tu show the slightest interest in them or their 
concerns, they immediately think that she has designs on them. 
Juft as there are women who, if a man should bestow on them one 
admiring glance, jump to the conclusion that he is in love with them. 
Miss Worboise, an authoress who is voted slow and old-fashioned in 
.these er^lightened days, says in one of her books, I bate the foolery 
that makes a man into a lover directly he pays the {^lightest attention 
to a woman,” and this sentiment will* be hdartily endorsed by all 
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Beneible people. This sickly sentimentality seems to p^ade all 
classes^ and even children cannot play together without apeing the 
airs and affectations of engaged coupes. Men are very apt to think 
that women are like so many ripo peaches, ready to drop into the 
masculine arms as s^on as the tree is shaken^ while the vanity of the 
women cannot* rest contented* with a mere ^friend and comrade, but 
must' have rf loveis. ’ c 

Mr. Eusl^in is rather hard on women in general for not using 
their influence to make men better than what they ar^. But Mr. 
Euskin does not make enough allowance for the conventionalities of 
life with which wcfmen have to conteild,* and the weight of which 
hangs round Iheir neck like a millstone and continually drags them 
down. In spite of the match of civilisation, and in the Inidst of 
modern education, Mrs. Grundy rules the world as relentlessly as 
ever she did, and Mrs. Grundy’s commands are* obeyed to-day as 
unquestioningly as in the days of our grandmothers. But why this 
all-powerful lady, she- who- must-be-obeyed, has put her veto on 
friendship between the sexes is beyond the comprehension of those 
who only happen to be blessed with an ordinary share of intellect. 
Friendships between men and women are quite permissible in art 
and literary circles, but why it is confined to these two circles has 
not yet been ^satisfactorily explained. Women would very often be 
only too glad to stretch’ forth a helpipg hand to their brothers in 
distress but for this bugbear of social life, ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ? ” 

Dean Swift’s regard for Stella, Dante’s love for Beatrice, and 
other instances too numerous to mention, are proof positive that 
friendship pure and simple can exist between man and woman, as 
well as between man and man or woman and woman. Of course, a 
friendship of this kind requires a great deal more self-sacrifice on 
the woman’s part than on the man’s. It is not by any means a 
position iu which any woman likes to place herself, least of all when, , 
as often happens, the man is found to bo not worth a good woman’^j 
friendship. People are never behindhand iu whispering evil reports, 
which very often do not reach the woman’s ears until her reputation* 
is tarnished, perhaps beyond repair ; and the man whom she has 
tried to befriend seldom has the moral courage to stop the whispers 
until the d/imagie is done.* Somehow or other it ilattters the mas- 
culine vanity to have it said that a pretty, cleve'f, or attractive woman 
would only be too glad to become Mrs. So-and-so ; and the man, with 
characteristic selfishness, entirely ignores the stain cast upon^ the 
woman’s good name, and generally continues his amusement at her 
expense. The only safe way to deal with some men is *to be coldly 
polite and distant in manner towards them, for, should yow happen 
to show the faintest interest in them, or be a trifle more cordial 
and free than usual* they* at once conclude that you ^ve them 
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licence tc^ go any length they choose. A woman’s good name is the 
most valuable of her possessions, and men, as a rule, are not careful 
enough to guard a woman’s ^'honour, although they profess to call 
that woman by the sacred name* of friend. 

Surely it is possible that a woman can admh*^ and respect a man 
without being under the necessity of felling in love \ ith him, or at 
uW desiring him as a future husband. A womam is requii^d by 
, modern society to^ give up the innocent pleasure of spending a profit- 
:ible hour wijh an intelligent male friend, because, forsooth, propriety 
is shocked at the bare idea of such a thing. She must never be 
seen to walk out with a nftin unless she is engaged to him ; other- 
wise her name will Ife in everybody’s mouth. T^^looks simply ridi- 
culous dh the face of it to suppose that® a woman cannot be allowed 
to enjoy^a friendship with a man unless a score of ill-natured tongues 
are set wagging by the act. But such is the fact. People are always 
ready to believe evil of those who attempt to stray, even by the 
proverbial hairs breadth, from the beaten tracks. Strong-minded 
women say, Oh, let people talk, and take no notice.” Yes, that is 
a very comfortable doctrine to accept in theory, but, like a lot of theories, 
it is anything but comfortable when put into practice. And, unfor- 
tunately, the members of the feminine gender are net all strong- 
minded, and' those who are possessed of sensitive feelirigs never like 
the idea of being talked about^ in public. It is not given to all of 
us to be 6‘tr/js in this matter, even if we are sans reproche. If 
there were more genuine friendships between the sexes there would 
be fewer unhappy marriages. Wordsworth says, “ True knowledge 
leads to love,” and it is the lack of this true knowledge, or want of 
real friendship before marriage, that causes so much misery in after 
life. A large amount of good would be done to both sexes if this 
question could be satisfactorily settled once for all. The women 
would not then be so sparing in their efforts to do unselfish actions 
for the benefit of mankind in general, and the men’s conceit would 
be lulled to rest by the assurance that a woman could take an interest 
in them without having designs on their state of single blessedness. 
•Pure and innocent friendships between the sexes would do away with 
a lot of the silly prudery that is i^o prominent a feature of modern 
society. If a man needed^ help and encouragement, he could turn 

to his femafe friend, and no doubt he Wbuld find her as true and 
• ’ ^ 
faithfal as the best male friead that ever lived. This arrangement 

woold prove beneficial to both sexes. A male friend, morally 

and* intellecbnally 4iigher and stronger than Wself, would be 

a, great bJvm to any woman worthy of the name. And in like 

manner, a woman who is refined and modest by nature rarely spends 

much tine in the company of men withoot inflneijcing those men 

for good. If women in the past have been strong enough to confess 

their friendships for good and brave then, and have said to all 
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scandalmoDger^, “ Evil be to him that evil thinks/’ why should they 
not do BO again?' The remedy will have to originate wilh women 
themselves if anything is done, and snrely the women of the nine- 
teenth century are not le^s true to the principles of womanhood than 
were their ancestors. They must show to the world thalj, they do 
dare to claim, and acknowledge the friendship of good men, inde- 
pendent of the sexual questions with which we are deluged nowaday^ 
And then, ,f)erhaps, in the dim and distant future the relations of 
the sexes may be what Olive Schreiner pictures it‘in Dreams : 

“ And I dreaine^a dream. I dreamed I sawn land. And on the hills 
walked brave, women and brave men, hamf in hand. And they looked 
into each other’s eyfs, and they were not afraid. ‘And I saw the women 
also hold each other’s hands. <.And I said to him beside me, ' \V^at place 
is this?’ And he said, ‘This is heaven.’ And I said, ‘Where is it?’ 
And he answered, ‘ On earth.’ And I said, * When slyill these tilings he ? ’ 
And he answered, ‘ In the future.’ ” 

Priscilu E. Moulder. 



ORIGIN OF FREEMASONRY. 


When so many attempts are made to recover the ritual of Ancient 
I'^gjpt it is a little enrprising to be assured that^Bome* survival of it 
is still v^iractised in our midst. Yet «there are good grounds for 
believing that this is really the case. Freemasonry, although now 
mainly a brotherlfood of good-fellowship, morality, and charity, was 
originally a philosophy and a religion. Symbols have usurped the 
place of the things signified, important doctrine has got buried under 
forms, and divers modem rituals have more or less displaced the old ^ 
but what remains, and especially wliat is least understood, is a curious 
survival of a system which was once instinct with Jife. Freemasons 
are awaking to the fact that they have had a past which mounts up 
far beyond the time of Solomon. The Quatuor Coronati Lodge espe- 
cially has laboured at this problem and tried to square the circle of 
puzzling symbols. The various published addresses of William' 
Simpson, artist, traveller, and Master-Mason, are a notable contribu- 
tion of this kind : his essays on T/ie Worship of Death and on The 
Orientation of Temples for example. Melville's Veritas was an 
earlier effort by a member of the craft, but not so successful. And 
now we have l)r. Churchward, a Past-Master, proclaiming that after 
long study he has come to perceive that the ritual of the Freemasons 
reproduces the teaching of the Ancient Egyptians, especially in 
relation to the last things.^ 

The author has attained to the eighteenth degree, and^ so far he 
has found a correspondence in formh, symbols, pass-words, and 
•teaching between the ritual of Freemasonry and that of Ancient 
Egypt. The one seems to him to bo but a modernisation of the 
other. The closeness of the resemblance leads Dr. Churchward to 
look upon tBe Egyptian system as actually a system idf Fjeemasonry, 
in which there were rites of initiation and an advance into higher 
degrees, with symbolic vestments and with pass-words. 

• \ I * 

To know Osiris in his forms of manifestation was the secret of * power ; 
to und^vL^ui d Osiris in all his names, all his places, conferred the Crown 
of Illumination. But in the attainment of that knowledge there were 

* ^ Oiigii? and Antiquity of Fremaaonry^ and its Amloyy to tie Esdiotology of the 
Ancknt Egyptians, as witnessed by the Booh of tfie Deqfi*' and the Great Pyramid of 
Ghkeh, the Mrst Masonic Temple i n the World, Bj ^bert Clsarchward M. D., M. K.G.P., 
M.R.O.S., F.Cr>S., P.M., P.Z., 18 ^, &c. London : sir Joseph Caaston & ^ons. 
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many stages which must be traversed by the finite mortal ; jn%ny grades 
wliich must be achieved by the holy departed. . . . The Postulant, with 
upraised arms, must be re-created in incorruption, and the soul must be 
born aneAv before the Postulant could w initiated into things divine. . . . 
As wo have it, the Initiate must pass through the fiery ordeal and be 
approved as adept, lilie Paul, who was epept and perfect, thutf showing 
that Paul was a Mason and initiated into the Irighest degree. The Adept 
must be justffied ii* the TribunaVof Truth before he could emerge from the 
shadow of the halls of death into the immediate presence of the Source of 
Light. The Justified must become the Illuminate. The Illuminate must 
be qonsummated as Master before he could obtain the innermost mansion 
in the divine house.” 

f 

Dr. Churchward thinks that Moses knew the Egyptian mysteries 
and handed down the principal sacred signs, symbols, and: tenets. 
But the Ritual is much older even than Moses. B.A.M.s>who are 
taught the present tradition will be interested to learn of a chapter 
which was discovered, after being lost for untold years, about 4266 b.c. 
Our author thinks that many of the forms, words, and symbols now 
in use may probably date from 10,000 years ago, or earlier. Bely- 
ing on Le Plongeon’s work in Mexico, and on some relics which are 
rather widely scattered, he infers the universality as well as the vast 
antiquity of the Masonic Brotherhood. A comparison of pictures 
shows the same ideas to have prevailed in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Mexico. The temples represented lieaven and the priests were 
representatives of the Divine Master. There was an evident con- 
nection with the circle of the sun’s path : the Gilgal circle of stones 
was a iigure of the zodiac, and the F.Z. jewels of the modem Masons 
are a clear reminiscence of the same. Of course the triangle and 
the Trinity come in for consideration. The point within a circle is 
regarded as the symbol, first, of the Pole-star — the primordial all- 
seeing eye — and afterwards of the sun. The Great J’yramid it 
claimed as the first Masonic temple. It corresponds in stone to the 
BooJe of the Bead in writing, so that a study of the Ritual reveals the 
intent of«tbe pyramid architecture. By its passages and chambers 
it shows symbolically what 'occurs to the departed dead before the 
soul is finally united to its l-n, or double, in the Grand Lodge above. 
To learn these things the Postulant was conducted through its portals, 
corridors, and halls, beginning his progress blindfold. It was plainly 
like the oerenfony of oQr entered apprentice — Passing, Raising, 
M.R.A., and 18”. 

To help the reader’s apprehension, the pyramid passages are shown 
in Dr. Churchward’s book, and the symbols treated of are graphically 
figured in colours. 

There are some points in the Egyptology which we should be 
inclined to explain ^fferently, particularly the mound or mount of 
seven steps, on which the god Shu stood or knelt when he upraised 
the heavens. It roems tb ns that it should be located at the 
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western lv)rizoD, and not at the Pole. Nor can we think that the 
ten circles about Ba ” are to be made intelligible by the suggestion 
that the observation of the starsL extended over so long a period that 
the proper motion of the sun had changed the general appearance 
of the heavens. • , ‘ 

The chief interest of this book will* be for Freemasons. But the 
origin of essential Christian teaching should have an interest for all, 
especially when ijj includes the rule of life, thb manner of the judg- 
ment^ and th^ mode of the hereafter. In ancient time, as now, the 
meaning of the rites and teaching of the Brotherhood was truth, 
justice, morality, and charity. The end of Masonry was to show 
the .sort of life that tnust be led on earth to attain to the throne of 
glory, afid the trials the spirit would be subject to until that was 
accomplfshed. ^ 

G. S. 



■IS HOME^KULE DEAD? 


Home Bole has ceased to be fashionable, even as a Liberal doctrine. 
For the moment it is relegated to obscnriiiy, and to mention its name 
now in certain circles stamps the speaker as a faddist. Mr. Cham- 
berlain once said that Homb Bale was as dead as Qaeeh Anne. 
Unfortunately for his reputation as a political physician, he Inistook, 
or affected to mistake, the real nature of the case. It is not unusual 
for a medical man to pronounce a patient dead, when he is really 
only in a state of coma. Neither is it unnsnal for political physicians 
to describe a cause as dead wh,en it is in a state of suspended 
animation. We shall attempt briefly to show those interested that 
Home Rule as a cause is, although ifow almost' voiceless, in a really 
sound state of health. 

There is little doubt that the attitude of the Irish Nationalist 
members over the Education and Agricultural Grants questions 
seriously offended a large body of English Liberals. Englishmen, 

. and especially their politicians, are eminently practical, and when 
they make a concession they invariably expect a quid pro quo. In 
this businesslike way, when the chances are that the kicks will be 
rather, more numerous than the halfpence, they frequently manage 
to reconcile their consciences and humanity with a show of benevolent 
neutrality. Therefore, although the attitude of the Irish represent 
tatives on other questions could not really furnish any substantial 
argument against the justice of their claim for Home Rule, it cer- 
tainly famished several very strong ones against its expediency. 
That, on the whole, the Liberal party has received more kicks than 
, halfpeppe in the cause of Home Rule I am inclined to admit, and * 
this probably explains their being pleased with dny reasons for 
deserting their allies and their cause. Then again, the, Roseboi^^ite 
or Imperial cnl^ has naturally had no support from the Irishmen, 
who have had too much of Imperialism at home to be over-anxious 
to see its principle extended abroad. Markets and Imperial responsi- 
bilities may be very soothing medicine for odr rather plethoric 
neighbour, John Bull, but they are mighty poor food for a nearly 
bankrupt country, growing poorer in people and wealth day by day. 
The Literal Leaders, such as they are, see that Home Bold is not 
at all likely, espeoialjy in the present quiescent state of Ireland, to 
aionse any gre&t enthusiasm in the Britiah elector, and thar would 
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fain put iff ill the background and push forward some cause more 
likely to gain a greater measure of popular support, some questions 
where pooket and conscience can^ alike be* reconciled. 

If the Irish people were disposed to place any great reliance on 
England’s sense of justice, and on the faith 0^ her statesmen, they 
would view with apprehension the shelving of those Liberals, whc 
have been most steadfast in advocating the concesraon* qf the Irish 
claims. But I certainly think it highly improbable that my country- 
men place ani^ undue value either on the English conscience or on 
the pledges of English statpsmen. ' The past has Jbeen too fertile of 
hopes betrayed and Justice defeated to leave much, ground for 
delu&ionq in the breast of any one in the full 'possession of his 
senses. ^And although for the present the Irish factions do not 
unite, Dillonites, Healyites, and the other ites know quite well that 
Home Rule will not be granted to Ireland because it is just, but 
because it is expedient. They know full well that the only way to 
make it expedient is to make matters hot for the English Govern- 
ment and its party, and I have na doubt that in a little •time they 
will proceed to put that knowledge into practice. The sentiments of 
the people have not changed one iota. If anything, the national 
feeling has become intensified during the year .now past. County 
Councils will not satisfy that sentiment, they will in time inflame it. 
When the people become accustomed to the novelty of governing 
themselves In a small way, when they have tasted the sweets of a 
little power, their appetite will sensibly increase. Besides, the 
Councils themselves will put a very strong lever in their hands with 
which to press their other claims. The day is not far distant when 
we shall have, through the agency of these bodies, real National 
Conventions, and then the means of pressure will be enormously 
increased. I hail as a good omen the general desire of the landed 
classes to take part in the local government of the country. It will 
tend to broaden their minds and give them a truer conception of 
their own responsibilities and rights and of the wrongs of their 
.fellow-citizens. They will be brought more into contact, and in a 
diflerent way from heretofore, with the autocracy and incompetenoy 
of Dublin Castle. Presently they will refuse to obey its mandates. 
Th&y must recognise that 'the Government has strained a point in 
their favour in granting them such a large remission of ta&ation, they 
must have the comidon sense to recognise that the English Govern- 
ment can do nothipg farther for them, and that their only chance 
now lies in conciliating, not defying, their neighbours at home. 
The lipanuial Relations question has shown that there are several 
.men w^th real patriotism among the np^ter classes, men who are not 
ashamed to be Irishmen, and defend the rights of their country 
according to their lights. Of these men* may mention Lord 
Oastletowl^ as a type and an .example. The University question has 
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also contributed to onr enlightenment in that respect. «Men like 
Lord Emly do not lightly repudiate the past. They are not pro- 
fessional politicians with an interest in agitation. They, are men 
with a stake in the country, who revolt against the Government 
only when they recognise the degradation of their position. I 
hope and believe that there .s(re many emitLent men in Ireland who 
are prepared fb f&llow the lead of these noble peers when the proper 
time arrives. 

N^ow, the real strength of the demand for Home Bnle lies j^n the 
fact that the British Farjiiament has not time to deal adequately 
with Irish qdairs; and in consequence' the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is to a very great extent an autocrat. ' The British Pairlia- 
ment is only susceptible to* Irish popular opinion in a very slight . 
degree indeed ; Dublin Castle is not susceptible at all. The 
Imperial Parliament is only concerned with questions of Imperial 
policy, and to a lesser extent with" questions of commercial and 
social policy. It stands to reason that the overwhelming majority 
of British representatives in the P^ouse of Commons are very igno- 
rant indeed of the real state of Ireland, its wrongs and its rights. 
It would be strange if it were otherwise. Thh average Englishman 
and Scotchman enters Parliament to look after the interests of his 
constituency and of the Empire generally. Unless ho is very igno- 
rant indeed, he knows fairly well the« necessity of fostering British 
commerce and manufactures. The country being rich, .and being, 
in consequence of a Free Trade policy, but little dependent on 
agriculture as an industry, the social question in Britain is not very 
acute. The distress in agriculture is largely counterbalanced by the 
prosperity of trade. 

Labourers, who find their occupation in the fields gone, fiock 
to the town and enter the unskilled labour market, where their 
services generally command a higher wage than they did in the 
country. -But take the case of Ireland, and we see at once that 
everything there is fundamentally difierent. The main reliance is on 
agriculture — a declining interest. Trade there is none ; the people 
are wretchedly poor ; population and wealth are rapidly decreasing. * 
Now, how could the average English and Scotch M.P.‘ be able to pre- 
scribe for the ills of a country in such a state as this, and wh'ch 
possibly he aever saw ? If it were a question of affording relief to 
a very poor - person, and we wanted to do it with the minimum of 
cost and maximum of advantage to the person concerned, would ^we 
go for advice to the Duke of Westminster or*Lord Rothschild? 
Should we not rather go to a clergyman or physician, or some such 
experienced person residing in ,a poor neighbourhood, and who 
was not in afiluence himself, and ask him to advise nS ffom his' 
experience? Yet u^^gcverning Ireland Britain acts on her -own 
experience and disrega^ that of Ireland. Of course, it should not 
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be an ut^r impoBsibility for an English Parliament to govern Ire- 
land justly and in accordance with the wishes of its people. Bnt 
“ there^is no way of judging of the future but by the past, and, 
judging by the past, we know " Hihat it is almost ah impossibility for 
England to govern Ireland well from Westmihisitor. Let ns look at 
a few obvious cases. • * 

English corporations have been reformed for sOm# ^nerataons ; 
Irish corporations have only just been reformed. Conrty Councils 
were granted, to England in 1888; they were granted to Ireland in 
1898.' 

The justice of the Bonlan Catholic demand for a denominational 
Uniyersity is almost *aniversally admitted by English politicians, but 
in deference to the feelings of a bigotfid minority nothing is done. 
These instances might be multiplied indefinitely. “ 

If Ireland had no real grievance to be redressed the demand for 
self-government might probably exist, but it would in all likelihood 
remain an academic one. Has she real grievances ? Let ns glance ' 
at a few of the things she should ^be able to do, bnt which she has 
not the power to do. 

She should have the right, possessed by almost all the colonies, of 
regulating her own tarifis. She should be able to raise a large share 
of her revenues by levying import duties on articles which could be 
produced as cheaply at home. , She should be enabled to foster her 
trade by pro,tecting infant manufactures until they had asquired a 
permanent hold in the country. For instance, she exports large 
quantities of commercial produce to pay for tweeds, boots, cottons, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, &c. Now why should she not be able to manu- 
facture most of these articles at home and import the others direct ? 
This would then create an increased demand for agricultural produce 
at home, and benefit the farmers. The profits would remain in the 
country instead of going over to England to make John Bull fatter 
and more selfish than ever. Bnt to do this she should be able at the 
outset to protect her infant manufactures. 

She should be able to levy a tax on absentee landlords, and thus 
stop in a great measure the present serious drain on her resources 
through absenteeism. 

Sl^t' should be able to estpblish a Roman Catholic University and 
a good system of secondary education td provide tor the proper 
enlightenment of the .people. 

She should be able to establish a proper and complete system of 
techflioal training, including training in agriculture. 

^She shcL-'Id be- able to eqormously reduce' the* expenses of the 
administration of justice, lire number of judges of every hind, and 
of minoTi officials connected with the Courts, ooQld be greatly 
reduced, and competent men got to, perform the work at greatly 
reduced Bal|ries. It is monstrous paying hn Iriw judge as much, or 
VoL. 1 5 1 ;— No. 6 . 2 k ‘ 
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nearly as mnch, for doing aboat half the work done by hu brother 
in England, where the cost of living and salaries are so much 
higher. « 

She should be able to reduce the^ force of Constabnlaiyby at le&st 
one-half, and also r^nce their wages and privileges, and pat them 
nnde^ local control — in fact, make theifl the servants, not tl)o 
masters, of ,the people. Thfir billets are at present so comfortable 
that it frequently happens that National school teachers resign their 
appointments in order to join the police force. What a commentary 
on the government of the .country ! * 

She should be able to reorganise her divil Service, and reduce the 
number of officials and their salaries. It i& unjust that a tpoor 
country like Ireland should nave to pay her officials as highly as a 
rich country like England. ^ * 

She should be able to provide for a thorough system of arterial 
drainage. . 

She should be able to devote money to improving harbours, 
making piers, &c. 

She should be able to compel the railway companies to adopt a 
reasonable tariff instead of the present exorbitant one, and compel 
them to provide efficient services, and make extensions where neces- 
sary, or, failing that, she should be able -to take over the railways and 
work them herself. • 

She should be able to help tbs fishing industry by loans for boats, 
&c., and provide proper accommodation for the fishing fleet in the 
harbours, and for the prompt despatch of the proceeds of the fishing 
by land or water. 

She should be enabled to deal with the congested districts, to 
provide farms for those displaced, to introduce improved breeds of 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, poultry, &c., to work model farms, which 
would be object-lessons in the advantages to be derived from careful 
farming. ■ 

She should be able to reduce greatly her taxation. Irishmen 
have at present to pay practically the same taxes as Englishmen. 
The expenditure of the United Kingdom is now nearly £113,000,000 
a year. Of this the National Debt charges and the maintenance of 
the Army and Navy absorb abont £70,000,000 sterljng. Notv I 
greatly d<Aibt if any one can honestly say that for this (expenditure 
of £70,000,000 Ireland is one penny the gainer. Irishmen have 
only the consolation of knowing that out of every £1 paid in tai^on 
there is absolutely no return for more than twelve shillings. 

Ireland, since the Act 'of Union, has decreased i;a wealth and’ 
popnlatum, and any benefits she derives from England’s costly wars- 
in the past and from her insurance i^[unst future want*' are alto- 
gether viriottaiy. JfSnl^aad’spzpenditure on h«r Army and Navy ia 
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flimidy % gigantic inquraac*) of her trade, but Ireland has no trade, 
and ooDseqnently needs no insurance. 

There are many other things she wants the power to do ; bat (die 
above is a big list in itself. 'Who is there that believes that, in 
the absence of Home Buie, these subjects wiD* receive proper atten- 
tion in our time, in th(t time of our Children, or evea in the time of ‘ 
our grandchildren ? Yet every one bf them condtitutos in itself the 
substantial grievance against the Government, and ai any moment 
any^one of them might give rise to a strong popular agitation. 

The spread of the United Irish League, the^ strong stand taken 
by eminent Irishmen over the question of excessive taxation, the 
agitation in favour bf a Catholic University, and the general discon- 
tent aif the inadeqnate rednctions in /ent made by the Land Com- 
missioflers alone^show that there are storms ahead, and that popular 
discontent is only slnmbering. It cannot be long before the discon- 
' tent will find a full expression in popular organisation, probably 
through the medium of the United Irish League, which has recently 
been so successfnl in reconciling^warring factions and showing the 
people the way in which they must walk if they wish their grievances 
righted. Whether the new agitation, when organised, will dispense 
with the old leaders it is difllcult to say, but there is every indication 
that the time for work is rapidly approaching. The coming leader will 
be, I am certain, a man who has held aloof from the wars of the factions, 
a man yovng enough to be vigorous and old enough, to be wise.* 
He must, above all, be a true Nationalist. He must be the exponent , 
of Irish opinions and ideas, not the comrade of English politicians. 

If he is wise or able enough to reconcile the orange and green 
then the rest will be easy. I have always thought it of the 
utmost importance to attract the sturdy sectarians of the north to " 
the side of their country. I do not mean the bigoted Orangemen, 
who, though noisy, are only few. I refer to the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians who have so often before contributed their share to 
. the fight for national frMdom. It is more vital to our cause to con-, 
dilate these than the Liberals. The one are our brothers; the 
* others may be our friends if they fulfil their obligations. « 

While Irish grievances remain, so long will Irish discontents, 
of t^e people from time to time, despairing of redress of 
the country’s grievances, follow a policy of despair and seek to 
obtain by force wha(i is denied to their entreaties. I do not believe 
in that policy; but I believe that Ireland united can wring justioe 
from the hands of* England, even though English poUtieal parties 
be tempur.ujly united against her. Yon cannot permwently govern 
a dvilised country by the sword, and the Englidi Constitation malms 
no prml^on for ^e imposition of davery. If the Irish people present 
a bold front and take full advantage of the Qpnstitotion, they are 
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invinoible. Let them place reliance on none bu^ themselves, /md thef 
will inevitably conqner. Let England try bmte force again, let her 
tiy once more to crush their spirit^ and i^e will and she must fail. 
The Turk could not enslave the Cretan, though Christian. Europe 
brutally stood aside^ The Spaniard could not crush the Cuban nor 
the Filipino, though he was. the stronger. * In fact, so long as thq 
Irish people , preserve the lofil^ sentiment of freedom that distin- 
gnished their ancestors in the past, so long will, their slavery be 
impossible — and Government from Westminster tbrongh an autocrat 
of Dublin Castle is^ slavery, however much the pill may be gilded. 
Let ns all be pf one heart to preserve onr spirit of independence and 
bring onr long^enduring struggle to an issue, add despite Liberal or 
Tory or both we shall triumph. 

M. Dalton. 



IFDEPMDElfa: SECTZOir. 
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[Under the above titleka limited pcyriion of The Westminster Review/’ is occasionally 
set apart fgr the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with me 
particuhr ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion hij writers of high mental power and^culture^ who^ while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and profressy yet differ widdy on special points of great practical 
concerny both from the Editor and from each other. ] • 

A PLEA FOR IRELAND’S TRUE 
PROGRESS. 


Having had dear Irish friends fo» many years past, and being much 
attracted by the vivacity, the genial, witty ways, and the sympa- 
thetic temperament of their race, I have always deeply felt, about 
the harm that would accrue to that people if the present Legislative 
Union with T^lngland and Scotland were dissolved. Perhaps I may 
refer here at once to a classic* witness. It is eTohn Stuart Mill, of 
whom Mr. "John Morley has often proudly said that he had sat at 
his feet/’ 

Mill was a thorough Land Keformer, if ever there was one. In a 
remarkable pamphlet, England and Ireland, written after the great 
Fenian alarm in 1868, he urged Government in the most serious^ 
words of warning to take the solution of the land problem earnestly 
in band. Mill was in favour, too, it need scarcely be said, of the 
disestablishment of the State Church, which then still existed. He 
prophetically foretold the scenes of riot and sedition which would 
follow if the agrarian revolution, as it might be called, were not 
^ effected on legal lines in proper time. For all that, he added : 

Let it not, however, be supposed tliat I should regard either an abso- 
lute or a qualified separation of the two countries otherwise than as a 
disKSnour toione and a seritfus misfortune to The^ere geographical 

position of the two countries makes them far more fit to exist %s one nation 
than as two. Not only are they more powerful for defence against a 
foreign enemy combined than separate ; but if separate, they would be a 
standing menace to .one another. Parted at the present time and with 
their present feelings, the two islands would be, of all countries in Europe, 
those ivould have the most hostile disposition towards one another. 
... All enemies of Great BritaiQ would not the less confidently look 
forwards an Irish alliance, and to being allowed to use Ireland as a basis 
of attack against Great Britain. Ireland would probably become, like 
Belgium formerly, one of the battefields of Europesm war." 

Then Mill said : In all this I am assuming that Ireland would succeed 

• • 
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in establishing a regular and orderly Government ; but suppose that she 
failed? Suppose that she had to pass through an interval of partial 
anarchy first ? What if there were a civil war between the Protestant 
and Catholic Irish, or between Ulster and the other provinces ? Is it in 
human nature that the sympathies of England should nbt be principally 
with the English Protestant colony ? t 

“For generations” — Mill went^on — “it is to, be feared that the two 
nations* would 'be either at war,* or -in a chronic state of precarious and * 
armed peace; e^ph cpnstantly watc&ing a probable enemy so near at hand 
that in an instevut they might be at each other’s throat. , By this state of 
their relations it is almost superfluous *to say that the poor^ of the two 
countiies would sufter much. To England it would be an inconvenieilce ; 
to Ireland a public calfimity, . I see nothing that Ireland could gain 
by sepai’ation which might not be gained by union, except the satisfaction, 
which she is thought to prize, of being governed solely by Irishmen — tlvit 
is, almost always by men with a Strong party animosity against some part 
of her population ; unless, indeed, the stronger party began its career of 
freedom by driving the whole of the weaker party beyond the seas. For 
these reasons it is my conviction that the separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain would be most undesirable for botfi. and that the attempt to hold 
them together by any form of federal union would be unsatisfactory while 
it lasted, and would end either in re-conquest or in complete separation.” 

c 

I have, given the above extracts becanse 1 have found that these 
wise words of an advanced Liberal, of Radical, afe scarcely known at 
present. At least, this has been my experience with many a promi- 
nent politician.. Mill was an opponent of any dissolution of the 
Legislative Union, whether in the form of Fenianism, of Federation, 
or of Home Rule. He was convinced that, in the end, any of these 
schemes wonld bring misery upon Ireland herself. His pnpil, John 
Morley, once expressed similar views. As a candidate for West- 
minster, formerly represented by Mill, Mr. Morley said : “ I will not 
vote for a separate Parliament for Ireland, and I will not vote for 
any measure, or proposition, or inquiry, which wonld lead to be, sup- 
posed that this is an open question in my mind.” He declared, 
identically with Mill, that snch a separation wonld be a dishonour 
and a disaster to this country. He wrote that the question wat 
made more difficult by the existence of two nations in Ireland, a ■ 
Protestant nation in Ulster, and a Catholic nation in the south; 
and he wonnd up by adding that any English statesman wonld think * 
twice, nay, thrice, Itefore he wonld invite a squalid and reduced 
version of the Thirty Years War.” , . ^ .4 m, 

I wUl not investigate the motives which made Mr. Morley. or 
Mr. Gladstone turn their- backs upon themselvesi 1 wUl only say 
that the arguments they used in those former days remain as good 
as they were then. F^or the sake of a gifted, but too impalsiro, 
eaaUy misled, and, nnfortnnately, priest-ridden people, 1 trust the . 
day will be far when the fatal ^t of a Parliament and a Govern- 
ment of their own, wonld be made to them. In time of peacc^ I am 
afraid, snch a oonstit]jf|aou wonld result in a deplorable display'of 
those personal bickerings whibh have undermined what is Qdled the 
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Irish party. In time of war — ^tbat is, if England were harassed 
-from abroad — ^nndonb£edly some “ nncrowned King ” would arise, 
who, with fnnds supplied' by foreign enemies of this country, might 
try to ‘^ beat England to her hn%es,” and so ‘‘ destroy the last link ” 
connectiiig Ireland with England — ^as Parnell said should be done in 
case of war, when a “gopd chance” did present itseix 

Having had fall experience of ' «ivil war and the sufferings 
entailed thereby, the prospect of such a conflict — which* wonld come 
home with temble effect npon nifmerous honseholds on this side of 
Ihe St. George’s Channel, where English and Irish are intermixed by 
marriage, or as close neighbonrs, in all the large tbwns — seems traly 
ghastly. What deeds of treacherous surprise, of hntefol spying, of 
sanguinwy revenge might not be expected I li^et who can doubt, 
when remembering the many significant speeches made in the 
heyday of the Irilh movement, that the establishment of a separate 
Irish Parliament and Government, far from resulting in a quieting 
down, would, on the contrary, in the emergency of a foreign war 
prove to be “ the plant of an armed revolution ” ? 

In these very words the Fenian* Brotherhood, in one of its secret 
circulars, described the demand .of Mr. Parnell for an Irish Parlia> 
ment. From this point of view, it was stated in the circnlar, 
the restoration of a Parliament is part of our programme,” for it 
gives us a footing upon Irish soil ; it gives ns the agencies and 
instrumentalities of a Government dt facto.” This was quite in keep- 
ing with what Mr. Patrick Egon, the treasurer of the Limd League, 
said at an Irish commemoration banquet at Yersailles, when “ Irish 
independence by the sword ” was proclaimed. There he declared : 
“ Let ns hope that another-Hoche will arrive to invade Ireland with 
■an army, not of 15,000, but 100,000 Irishmen, sworn not to turn 
back ! ” 

In almost all the countries which Mr. Gladstone, though by quite 
erroneous analogy, once quoted as Home Buie- models — ^in Sweden- 
Hprway, in Austria-Hnngaiy, in Finland-Bussia — ^we see at present 
bitter strife, verging either upon hostilities or despotic overthrow. 
•No “ union of hearts ” has been created there by what he called 
the “ almost magical working of the system we recommend.” He 
has^p.ot showp himself a good prophet or a safe gnide. And those 
who try to Inake out that* Parnell was working sinlply py oonstitn- 
tional means forget^ that, in more than one instance, ^ his 

associates openly declared : 

• 

“We will work Ify constitutional means as long as it suits us. . . . 
If it cuuld l)p shown that there was a fair prospect of success from the 
sacrifice, I ask my reverend and lay friends whether they would not 
considenrit their highest duty to give their lives for the country that 
gave them birth. . . . None of us— whether we are lU America^ or in 
Irekmd, or wherever we may be — ^will be satisfiSd wtfl wo have destroyed 
the last link which keeps Ireland bound to. England.” 
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Parnell knew only too well how dependent the one' 

hand, upon the Fenian element ; on the other, upon the priesthood. 
The former always tries to drive things to extremes. The priest- 
hood persistently represents medimtfalist obscurantism. Whether it 
is a question of England’s security against attack, or a question of 
intellectual progress, both these agencies constitute a danger.. , 

This same situation will ali7ays recur whenever a serious agitation 
begins in I:i:eland. Mr. Parnell had a curious peri^onal experience of 
that state of things when going to a great demonstrpiition at ^ Cork. 
Before reaching the town he was actually arrested for a short time by 
armed Fenians, and liberated only with sdhie difficulty. Afterwards, 
at the banquet giyen at Cork, where he himsblf introduced Fi^ther 

Greene as a speaker, he had* to hear that benighted priest ^ay : 

■ 

I here declare openly that, as the Pope of Honke denied the right 
of Victor Emanuel to rob him of his dominions, and was ready to 
throw him out by armed force (great cheering), so we Irishmen have 
the same right to kick out John Bull from Ireknd, ev^en as the Pope of 
Rome had the right to kick out Victor Emanuel (cheers).” 

This utterance in favour of the destruction of Italian Unity was 
received with enthusiasm in presenbe of the Protestant ” leader of 
the. party. It is true, Parnell once indignantly let himself go, in 
confidential iaterconrse, agabst what he called the “ Popish rats ” of 
his party. To a friend of mine, who had given a hundred pounds 
as a subscription for the Home Buie cause, Parnell, when having 
him at dinner at his country house in Ireland, bitterly complained 
of the hopeless fight he had to carry on in private against the over- 
whelming influence of the Boman Catholic clergy. 

Here, again, may be quoted what Mill wrote. “ In any Con- 
tinental complications,” he said, “ the sympathies of England would 
be with Liberalism, while those of Ireland are sure to be on the same 
side as the Pope — that is, on the side opposed to modem civilisa- 
tion and progress, and to the freedom of all, except Catholic popula- 
tions held in subjection by non-Catholic rulers.” 

Who can doubt the correctness of this view, when remembering 
that in United Iredand, under the editorship of Mr. W illiam O’Brien,*^ 
the then M.P., all the Italian patriots were lumped together as 
"the revolntio^ts and assassins who have helped to i^b thfPSoly 
Father of Lis temporal .authority.” And who can wonder that the 
mass of Continental Liberals and Democrats, whilst always regarding , 
Land Reform as absolutely neoessaty in Ireland, should for evqjr so 
many years have looked askance at the Natio^list movement in 
that country ? Only some^f those in France who wish, to see Eng- 
land beaten to her ^ees, and who think they might use an Triab 
party, established as a Governments as an ally in case of war,*'hold an 
opinion different fr|}|^ 'that which prevails in Italy and Germany 
among the best friends oif prc^fiess. 
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Cavour^ Mazzini, Garibaldi, all expressed themselves against any. 
form of Irish Secession^ Federalism, or Home Rule. Mazzini 
maintained that anything of that kind would split up this country 
into several Powers, each of se&)ndary or third-rate importance in 
the world, and that it was not wise to break ap in^o fractions the 
large limount of beneficial power .which England possesses^ and 
so inscribe a retrograde aim on her flag.” Garibaldi, at^ the time of 
his triumphal reception in London, CQuld not have ventured upon a 
visit# to Irelitnd. His very life would not have been safe there. 
Older men well recollect tjie hideohs scenes of an|i- Garibaldi riots in 
Hyde Park, in which an Irish mob indulged against English workmen. 

I can testify, in Ibhis respect, to a remarkable fact. A number 
of French friends of mine, Republicans, Liberals and Socialists, who 
each and all hat^gone to Ireland with a prejudice in favour of the 
revival of what they thought was an oppressed nationality, invariably 
came back with strong opinions against Irish Secession or Home 
Rule. They all said that they had found, in what is called the 

Isle of Saints,” the spirit of clericalism, bitterly hostile to all 
intellectual progress, the masterful tendency of an unbending theo- 
cratic priesthood, the utter absence of really Liberal aspirations — ^in 
fact, a kind of Vendee. 

As to speaking of the people of England and Ireland as “ the two 
Democracies ” — a phrase used, for a time, by some Land League and 
Nationalist ‘agitators — these converted French friends thought it a 
strange misnomer in the case of the Irish party. The cry in the 
early fifties: ‘‘MacMahon our King ! ” and the later favourite phrase: 

Our uncrowned King ! ” (Parnell) seemed to them rather odd indi- 
cations of Democratic leanings. In short, they did not believe that 
it would be advisable, for those aiming at real political and intel- 
lectual advancement, to set up a separate State which would consti- 
tute a reactionary force. 

Frenchmen, as a rule, even the most enlightened and 'advanced, 
have certainly no particular love for England. It was, therefore, 
all the more remarkable that,, so far as my experience of a great 
*many years goes, so quick and thorough a cure should have been 
effected among those who came back from a visit to Ireland. 
Several of •them had, as I know, the amplest, opportunity of 
studying matters at close quarters, being provided with good intro- 
ductions to all kinds* of “ inner circles.” 

^0 have a Vatioanist thorn put in her side, in the shape of an 
independent or semi-independent Irish State, would not conduce to 
the advantage of England. To perpetdate the Upas-tree of ultra- 
montai^Obscurantism in Ireland would not be for- the real benefit of 
that troublesome Sister-Island.” I am not one of those who 
despair of its highly gifted people bein^ wAin^ from the blighting 
infiuence of priestcraft. But when I recollect what ^outrageous 
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ihiogs were said in leading jonmals of the Home Sale canse, even 
at a time when it wonid have been their interest not to offend rising 
nationalities, and not to alienate the sympathies of the Protestant 
population of Ireland, I simply stand aghasl^ 

Being, as a freetl^ibker, without religions bias, I can speak impi^ 
tially enough on that subject. Thus, when Sicasoli, one pi the 
most ’ eminent and modem Italian statesmen, died, the FreennavCs 
Journal wrojEe : ' . 

“The gang of intriguers and free-lances who created a< bankrupt, Italy 
from unscrupuloiu confiscations, is* rapidly thinning. After the other 
associates of Ricasoli'liad been drawn before the judgment-seat of God, he 
himself fell down dead, by an apoplectic fit, in the midst of the town 
whose rightful king fs a prisoner in the Vatican, whilst the puppgt of 'the 
Revolution bears a crown weighing on his brow in the Quirinal.” 

I 

The Freeman's Journal was owned, at that time, “by a Protestant ; 
yet he thought it fit to play up in this way to the prevailing opinion 
of the Home Buie party ! Another paper, calling itself the Cailiolic 
Progress, said, after the assassinations in the Phoenix Park : 

c 

“ The woes of Ireland are all due to one single cause — ^the existence of 
Protestantism in Ireland. The remedy could only be found in the 
rempval of that which caused the evil. . . . Unless Ireland is governed as 
a Catholic nation, and full scope given to the development of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland by appropriating to the Catholic religion the funds 
given to religion, a recurrence of such dvents as now are taking place 
cannot be pnsvented. Wmdd that every Protestant meeting-lwuse toere svxpt 
from the land / Then would Ireland recover herself, and outrages would 
he unknown ; for there would be no admixtuie of misbelievers with her 
champions.” 

Do we not seem to hear an echo, in such utterances, of the voices 
which in France called for the massacres of the night of St. Bar- 
tholomew and for the dragonnades, and which in Ireland itself 
brought about the sanguinary deeds of 1641 ? In the various Home 
Rule journals I read at the time, and in the speeches of the leaders 
of that party, I never found the slightest expression of blame for 
such horrible sentiments as those contained in the Freeman’s Journal 
and the Catholic Progress. . Be it well noted, also, that that latter* 
paper used the significant word “ removal.” In those days it was 
the technical term for murder ! 

Butt, Skaw, Parnell were Protestants. It served the interest 
of the priesthood behind the soenel that they should belong to that 
creed ; for public opinion in England could thus all the more easUy 
be deceived. The apparent tenure of power of Protestants, as tem- 
porary leaders of the Irish party working for dismptiqp, was, horit- 
ever, only allowed by the wire-pulling deigy on condition of these 
leaders ob^ing the priestly behests. *' 

In England, wh^ Irish jonmalB ore sa^ly nad, I have met 
with prominent poliwians, writers. Cabinet Hinistel^ each of whom 
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confessed, ^hen I adced^them, that they had never looked at an Irish 
Nationalist or Home Bale paper. They were quite astonished when 
being told some of the facts here giv^. They did not even know 
that one of the foremost Irish leaders^ a Catholic himself, when 
resigning his seat in the House of Commons, did'qo by handing back 
his mandate into the hands of a Boman* Catholic Archbienop, instead 
of addressing his resignation to his coAstituency. ^Phere is no£ in 
all Europe any couptry where such a thing could occur in the most 
bigoted^ Ultrampntane district. But as there is a habit in Ireland 
of convoking meetings of electors ^*in tlje name of the priests 
and the. people,” we need not wonder too much. 

All this fits in with the demand for a Catjiolic University.. 
Though tUb existing University at Dublifl has, for years past, been 
free to all* denominations, it is denounced by clericalist Home Eulers 
as a “ Godless fabric.” Now the very name of “ Catholic Univer- 
sity ” is a contradictio in adjecio ; a University, in the proper accep- 
tation of the word, implying freedom of teaching. What freedom 
of teaching there is under the Papal Church we know from the 
Index Librorum Prohihitorum and the action of the Inquisition still 
flourishing in the VaticAn. The sdrry spectacle of the way in which 
Professor Schell at Wurzburg has just been dealt with, and tjie 
degrading submission he finally performed, after he had been expected 
* to become a minor Luther or 3 second Dollinger, may serve as an 
indication of prhat a Catholic University in Ireland, for whjch funds 
from this country’s budget are to be asked, would turn out to be. 

If Romanists want more training colleges for their theologians, 
there is no hindrance to their establishing colleges of that kind out 
of their own means. But to ask England to create a new nursery for 
Ultramontanes holding views like those above described, is certainly 
not what sensible men can accede to. You do not, as a rule, supply 
the knife to one who wishes to cut your throat. 

The recklessness of party warfare l)etween hlnglish Conservatives 
and Liberals is undoubtedly a great cause of the increase of power 
of a Church whose blighting spirit of dominion — as Mr. Gladstone 
tilmself once acknowledged in a famous pamphlet — has remained 
ever the same from the Middle Ages down to our days. Semper 
eoudcn^ / Owing to that reckless party warfare, the non-denominar- 
tional National schools of Ireland were allowed to \)e practically 
diverted from their original purpose by the never-ceasing encroach- 
ments of the Romanist clergy. 

Now a Catholic University is going to be proposed. It looks as 
if some Conooi^vative, thinking himself a fine Machiavellian, wished 
to dish the Liberals, whilst in point of fact he wonld rather dish 
Englandl^' Any man with a grain of common sense ipay truly have , 
more than a ** philosophic doubt” about the ^sdom of such a 
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“The state of Ireland is not, and ought, not to be, iv matter of 
party," Mr. Gladstone once said. Wonld that he had kept to tha)^ 
maxim ! It irould have be«i better both for England and for 
Ireland. I may here mention, lest I should be inisunderstodd, that 
the cause of land reform, of full religions equality, of propertaunidpal 
self-government in Ireland had my active sympathies a good 
many years before Mr. Gladstone ever moved in any of thhse 
questions. • 

As to the dissolution of the Legislative Union between, Great 
Britain and Ireland, we need only look at the results of the former 
loose federative constitutions of Switzerland, of the United States of 
America, and of Germany — which were praisetl by Mr. Gladstone as 
Home Rule models ! — whils't in each of these cases the consequence 
was civil war, and a subsequent closer binding together of * the con- 
stitutional tie. The war against the Jesuitic Sonderbund of Switzer- 
land in 1847 ; the prolonged and sanguinary war against the Southern 
Confederacy, when Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies were unfortunately 
on the slave-holders’ side ; the yrar of Prussia against the German 
Bund in 18C6, when the Austrian Federal Provinces were ejected 
from the common Fatherland, are dertainly not very alluring examples 
for this country. To quote Germany, with her nearly two dozen 
dynasties still left, as a model of a Home-ruling country to be 
imitated by England, is absurdity aliaost beyond description. 

A separate Parliament and Government for Ireland would endanger 
England’s security, organise civil war between the two islands, and 
destroy every hope of intellectual progress in Ireland. To establish 
the happily still United Kingdom on the basis of federation wonld 
soon make an Englishman — and for that matter, a Welshman, a 
Scot, and an Irishman as well — a stranger in his own country, for 
the inevitable consequence wonld be to make English, Welsh, 
Scottish, and Irish legislation gradually diverge, until there wonld be 
conflict and, in certain circumstances, downright hostility and armed 
conflict between the various “ nationalities.” . 

The plain fact cannot be got over that — as John Stuart Mill said, 
and as Mr. Morley acknowledged before he turned his back upon 
himself— there are two nations in Ireland, racially and religiously 
opposed to eacji other. In so far, “ Ireland a Nation ! ”, is certainly a 
misnomer.* Through the maintenance of the English connection, 
civil war between the two antagonistic sectionsds fortunately avoided ; 
and that, in itself, is a great blessing. From that point of view, it 
may truly be said that, if “ Home Rule is not dead,” it ought to be. 

Those who say that th0 Turks could not put dowiv the Cretans, 
nor the Spaniards the Cnbans and the Filippinos, ehrtainly choose 
their illnstotions about Ireland rather unwisely. Who* does not 
know that the Cs||ails 'were at civil war amouj^ themselves from 
reiigious antagonism ; thetMohammedans of that^land being by no ' 
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means Turks in race, but of equally Hellenic origin and speech, as 
the Christians of Crete ? Now', is this religious civil war among 
the inhabitants of the same isle to be quoted as a prototype for 
coming Irish affairs, with the additional prospect of armed inter- 
ference on the part of foreign Powers ? • ^ 

Again, what about th^ Cubans and the Filippinc i ? ' Surely 
there has been sad Spanish misgovernment. But considering how 
the United States of America, in which a feeling of ibilitafy aggres- 
sion and of Imperialism has come up with unpleasant suddenness, 
now look upon and treat the Cubans and the Filippinos themselves : 
is that the way Irishmen^ would like to be treated by foreign 
invaders ? 1 am afraid the agents of any foreign ^Power coming to 

the rescue of that “ distressful country would soon declare that, 
after all,* they found the discontents there a very unsatisfactory 
element or bad lot — as they might unceremoniously express them- 
selves. After such experience, even dissatisfied Irishmen might 
perhaps find out that they had only exchanged masters for harsher 
ones, even as the Cubans and the Filippinos at present say they have 
done ; the war and the bombarding of whilom friends going on 
day by day. • • 

Is it to bo denied that a great many grievances want redress m 
Ireland ? By no means ! Much might be done for the tillers of 
her soil and her fisher-folk. Agricultural schools ought to be 
established. ^Eailway companies should be made to introduce tariffs 
facilitating the growth of home industries. But these are grievances 
existing not only on the Irish side of the St. George’s Channel. In 
truth, Ireland, with her 500,000 small farmers, however much many 
^ of them may suffer, is in that respect better situated than the 
dwindling class of agricultural labourers or hinds in England, where 
there are mainly great landowners and large farmers ; the small 
farmers being comparatively nlost insignificant in numbers. 

It is easy to speak of “ John Boll ” as •* overgrown and fat." 
But is not the labouring agricultural class of England, with its 
utter want of land and its weekly tenancy of a cottage, in the most 
object plight ? And is there not an immense proletariat in her 
large manufacturing towns ? Why falsely reserve all the light 
of p/t^’/perity for England,, as if there were no suffering popular 
classes there* and why paint Ireland alone In dark sliadee^? 

There are many, subjects concerning the land question on which 
Englishmen, Welshmen, Scots, and Irishmen, wishing to better the 
condfbion of suffering classes, ought always to stand together. In 
the sam#' they ought to combine for making the administration 
of" justice cheaper, which is shamefully expensive all through the 
United lESlngdom. But such common efforts will certainly be ham- 
pered if another Parnell is to be called up, ready|^ cut the last link 
between th^ two itlands, even with the aid of a foreign foe. Those 
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who hanker after such a new uncrowned .king ; who ft the same 
time want to reduce the Irish Constabulary, and to place it under 
the command of Nationtdist Dismptionists ; and who, further- 
more, wish to see the army and* the navy of the United Kingdom, 
diminished in presence of the ever-growing armaments of France and 
linssia, both of which Powers are latent foes of this country — well, 
those who profess such aim^must not wonder if they are looked upon 
rather as« enemies than as friends of sensible progress. 

To declare, forsooth, in the name of. Liberalism, gf justice^ and of 
the lofty sentiments of, freedom that the next thing to be done is 
to establi^ a clerical, denominational, Romanist University as tho 
correct means oLenlightening (!) the people; %o characterise those as 
“ bigoted,” who oppose such medimval bigotry ; to proclaitn, further- 
more, the necessity of a war of tariffs against !§!ng]and these are 
strange principles of liberty indeed. Nothing proves better than 
such avowals into what a reactiohary slough of despond Ireland 
would fall if Home Rule were granted. 

In the heyday of the I^and League movement even the 
“ boycotting of all English literature ” was formally advocated in 
United Ireland, with the open remark that! in this way the larger 
perusal of the works of a well-known nun might be promoted ! 
An Irish Parliament was, no doubt, expected to take the proper . 
protective and prohibitive measures* against English literature. 

In the interest of the prepress of all the parts of the common 
country I hold that Legislative Unity should be strictly preserved, 
but municipal rights of self-administration be extended. To give 
political semi-independence to Ireland would make her the play-ball 
of foreign intrigue in times of war. In times of peace it would , 
throw her wholly into the hands of the priesthood, which comes out 
mainly from the ranks of a peasantry that forms the overwhelming 
majority of the population. In the towns the secessionist Fenian 
element would be increased by emigrants docking in again from 
America, and trying to force on absolute disruption. The intol- 
lectnal culture, the peace, and the prosperity of the country would 
thus go down more and more ; and this is a prospect which I, from 
true sympathy with retd grievances, look upon with feelings of utter 
dismay. 

A Wellwisheb.of Ireland. . 
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Since Bimetallism was given, up in 1872, tlie currency of the world 
has been thrown into confdsion, as there has been no conjmon measure 
of ^alne. One nation has used gold as measure,, another nation &as 
used Bil)^r ; thus when transactions h&ve taken place between the 
citizens two nations using different metals, the prices have usually 
been fixed by the seller’s currency, and the purchaser has then had 
to obtain this currency by a 'process which has been dignified by 
the name of Exchange, but which really differed from exchange as 
generally understood, and which much more nearly resembled the 
primitive system of Barter. 

The inconvenience of this state of things has been generally felt, 
and the consequence has been that one nation after another .has 
sought to avoid it by following the great nations and. adopting the 
gold currency, and giving up the use., of silver as currency. This 
has been dope at very great expense and inconvenience, pnd it may 
be said that in few of the nations that have adopted gold in place 
of silver have we seen the end of this expense and inconvenience, 
while some have found their finances so deranged that they are even 
contemplating a return to their silver currency again. 

It was in these circumstances that a Committee was appointed 
last May to consider the matter of the currency in British India, 
and a proposal made by the Government of India ; and also to submit 
“ any suggestions of their own which they may think . advisable 
i^r the establishment of a satisfactory system of currency in India, 
and for securing as far as practicable a stable exchange between that 
'country and the United Kingdom.” The Committee sat from May 23 
to July 25, 1898, and has published the Minutes of Evidence t^en 
befg'‘» 'it between those d^t^s. It then adjourned, and resumed 
aitfcing in November, but the evidence t&en since November has 
not been published at the time of writing. It is the Minutes of 
Evidence taken between May 23 and July 25 to which we wish to 
dra^ the attention bf our readers, and we think that in the published 
oi ''<his evidence questions are raised which are well worthy 
of anxious thought. 

We find that various plans for the reform of fhe currency of 

^ Ifinotes of Evidence taken before the Comn^ttee ap^dlated to inquire into the 
Indian Ourevei; 
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India were submitted by the witnesses heard; and it is proposed 
to consider the chief plans and th^ objection^ which may*' be urged 
to them ; and to put forward a plan which seems to have special 
merits. ^ 

There is first of <all the plan of the Government of ](pdia^ the 
details of which are laid before the Committee by Mr. J. F. Finlay^ 
the €ecret&ry to, the Governjrnent of India in the Finance Depart- 
ment. Thi& plan is, for the purpose of introducing a gold currency 
into India/ or rather to hasten the accomplishihent of the plnu 
which was started when the flints were closed in 1893. Mr.' J. F. 
Finlay tells us that the Gbvernment thinks that as soon as exchange 
rides to abofit l.s. gold will be sent to th^ Mints ; and he says 
that to shorten the time that it would take for the rupee /o riSe to 
that amount, the Government of India propose to withdraw rupees 
from the currency and melt them down^ if necessary ; and that 
simultaneously they propose to borroyr gold and ship it to India to 
form a gold reserve (Qs. 2642-3). 

Another plan which is put forward is that of Mr. A. M. Lindsay, 
who is Deputy Secretary cf the Bank of Bengal. This plan is for 
the introduction of a gold standard without ^ gold currency — that 
is, to leave the currency as it is at present, a silver rupee currency ; 
but, by means of a fund of gold provided in London, to. hold out to 
all who wish to convert large sums of rupees (Rs. 15,000) into 
sterling money that they can do this at the exchange of 1$. 3^d. per 
rupee, and' to hold out to those who wish to convert steHing money 
into rupees that they can do this at Is. P®r rupee. Mr. Lindsay 
is himself examined by the Committee, and he says that he considers 
£10,000,000 held in London would be a suflBcient fund for the pur- 
pose, and that he considers the plan could not fail to keep the rupee 
at a steady exchange value which would not fall below Is. S'^d. or 
rise above Is. ii^d. 

A modification of Mr. Lindsay’s plan is put forward by Sir 
W. Hely-Hutchinson, who, while he is in favour of Mr. Lindsay’s 
plan, lays stress upon the fact that gold should not be received iix 
India as currency. 

We also have evidence given by Sir Edgar Vincent with regard 
to the currency of Egypt and of Turkey, and by Mr. Edward Clouston 
with regard to the currency of Canada. ‘ This evidence* seems 16 be 
taken with' regard to the currencies of Egypt, Turkey, and Canada, 
because they show us, in working order, systems of gold standards 
without a gold currency, and to this extent resemble the schstnes 
put forward for India by^ Mr, A. M. Lindsay and Sir W. Hely- 
Hutchinson ; and these currencies also resemble the currencies pr6- 
posed for India in the fact that much over-valued silver ^oins are 
used. 

Then Lord Botfisohild gives evidence. He expresses himself as 
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opposed to all artificial treatment of currency, but still he says that 
he was in favour of the closing of the Mints, since he considered 
that the Government were forced into it, as they were compelled to 
take action, and • there was nothing else that they could do. He 
thinks also that the closing of the Mints migbt not have had an 
injurious effect if the mistake had not . been made of nxing a maxi- 
mum value of the rupee, and if the Government had been ready to 
come to the assistance of trade in times of stringency, ..Lord Soth- 
schild, however, seemed to be in favour of none of the schemes which 
have been pot forward for introducing ja gold standard without a 
gold currency, and he lay^ it down that the only way tp introduce a 
gold standard is to kitroduce a gold currency alep, and for this pur- 
pose to amass the large quantity of golfi that would, without doubt, 
be required for a gold standard and currency. The chief objection 
that he puts forward to these schemes for the introduction of a gold 
standard without a gold currency is that they provide for a with- 
drawal of rupees, and he lays down the doctrine that a Government 
is not justified in restricting the volume of the currency for the 
purposes of exchange. 

We have now pot«forward short outline of the most practical 
schemes suggested, and we must next consider if these schemes, are 
likely to put the currency of India on a sound basis. £)n this point 
it may be said that if the establishment of a gold standard is the 
desideratum^ the scheme of the Government of India would carry 
this out, but that Mr. Lindsay’s schemo would also carry it out, 
and at less cost, while the amendments of Sir Walter Hely-Hutchin- 
Bon on ]\lr. Lindsay’s scheme would introduce the gold standard at 
still less cost. 

It seems to us that the adverse criticism that has been passed on 
these schemes by Lord Eothschild and other eminent authorities was 
in no way merited, and that these authorities themselves have failed 
to keep before them the peculiar nature of the case in, India at 
present, and to observe that the principles which they have applied, 
though in most cases sound, are in no way applicable to this peculiar 
•case. It is necessary then to considdr what is the fault which has 
been found by these authorities with these schemes, and it will be 
found . jjiat in nearly every case the fault found has turned upon 
the restrictions of currency — in the Government scheme tby at once 
melting down rupeep; and in Mr. Lindsay’s scheme by melting 
them down so soon as the gold provided in London for exchange 
had* fallen so low tjjbat confidence in its sufficiency for the purpose 
might be L^ected, which he terms apprehension-point. And restric- 
tion of currency in either of these ways is objected to on the ground 
that it 4s ill-advised for a Government to restript currency for 
purposes of influencing exchange or for any ethe^ reason. 

We can certainly agree in the soandndtlB of tfiis general principle, 

VoL..i 5 ’i. — ^No. 6 . 3' 
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that it 18 ill-advised for Governments to interfere with a currency 
either by restricting it or otherwise ; but, before we find ihult with 
these schemes as being opposed to this principle, we must consider 
the purpose for which they are put forward. They are put forward 
not for the purpose -of continuing a sound system of cuijrency in 
India, but for, the purpose of carrying out a system of currency 
which, according .to the doctijine taught by this principle, must be 
itself unsourifl. "We. beg to maintain, therefore, that, for the purpose 
of carrying out an unsound system, it may be reasonable to adopt, 
and may, in fact, be necessary to adopt, measures vfhich mdy be 
opposed to sound principles. ^ 

Now we mean most strongly to affirm that t|je system of currency 
in India, depending as it does upon closed Mints, is an «unsound 
system, and is unsound just because it is a restriction of ^^be cur- 
rency by the Government ; and it appears to us thtft Lord Rothschild 
and others, who approve of restriction through closing of the Mints, 
should not on this ground condemn these schemes, which only cany 
out the restriction contemplated when the Mints were closed. 

Thus it seems to us that the Schemes which have been put for- 
ward for the introduction of a gold .standard without a gold currency 
would be successful, always supposing that it is desirable to intro- 
duce a gold standard into India. But it is our very strong opinion 
that this is not advisable, since we think that it is always most ill- 
advised for a Government to restrict tiie currency of a country, and 
that doing this is specitilly ill-advised when this country has just 
beside it a rival whose currency is in no way restricted. 

Thus we are not in favour of patching up the policy of 1893 by 
introducing a gold standard at as little expense as possible ; but we 
are in favour of reversing that policy and of opening tho Mints to 
the coinage of rupees, and of also opening them to the coinage of 
a gold piece of the value of fifteen rupees, and of tho same value 
as the British sovereign. 

Of course it will be at once seen that this cannot be done if gold 
and silver are left in their present position and at their present 
value. We therefore propose to tie these two metals together fon 
exchange purposes by an international agreement which shall declare 
that the Mints of the agreeing nations shall always be ope^to the 
coinage of ^old*and silver, the gold coins being twenty- tMro times the 
value of the silver coins of the same weight. 

In fact, what we propose is just Bimetallism pure and simple, is just 
the system of currency which kept the exchange between Indiarand 
Great Britain in a steady; and^ satisfactory condition up to i872, 
from which date this exchange has been most ' nxistehdy and ever 
going from bad to worse. It may be asked how it is that^we advo- 
cate this system of^cnrfency which has had so much attontion drawn 
to it, and which ha#* been^so universally condemned ? To this we 

m 
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should answer that though it has boon to a large extent con- 
demned, it has been condemned 'bbcanse, at the ratio of 154 to 1, 
which has hitherto been proposed, it was thought that it wonld 
interfere with contracts, bring ^wn the price of gold, and flood the 
currencies with silver ; such, at least, has been the most weighty 
reason for condemning tjiis system. ^Now, we think, ii conld easily 
be shown that these objections were to a large extent exaggerated, 
but at the same time it was impossible to deny th&t Bimetallism, at 
this ratio, would to some small extent bring down the price of gold, 
would increase the use of silver .as currency, and also would inter- 
fere with some contract^'; though other contracts, that had been 
interfered with by# the high pi ice put on gold through Mono- 
inetalliEwi, would be brought back to thfeir proper position. Bimetal- 
lism, at 154 to 1, was, on this account, condemned by some, while 
others who did^not understand the system properly joined in the 
chorus and maintained that it was impossible to flx the ratio of 
value of two commodities in this or any other way. 

Now, as we have said, it has always seemed tO us that the first 
objection to Bimetallism was much exaggerated, but it would seem 
that there is no plaee for it if •the ratio at which it is proposed to 
establish Bimetallism is reduced to 22 to 1, which approximately 
assigns a value of Is. id. to the rupee, for tliere are^ few cctotracts 
which such a ratio would interfere with to a sensible extent, while 
there are contracts which it would tend to reinstate in their rightful 
position. 

With regard to the second objection, that it is impossible to fix ’ 
the price of two commodities by establishing this price at the Mints 
or by any other means, we intend to maintain that this is founded 
on a fallacy, and is only maintained by those who persist in regarding 
the question from one and that a wrong point of view. This is well 
exemplified by a book, Tndimt Currency^ which has lately been 
published by Mr. Dunning McLeod, in which he most forcibly 
maintains that it is quite impossible to fix the value of one commodity 
in terms of another ; and to give force to his arguments he goes hack 
to the writings of Copernicus, of Locke, and of Petty, which writings 
we are quite ready to admit most convincingly show that the price 
of conumodities cannot be fixed by any authority. But we shpuld 
ask Mr. ficLeod to consider whether Silver and go]d used for 
exchange in many qountries by an international agreement should be 
regarded economically as more than one commodity. In the sense 
in® which Copernicus, Locke, and Petty spoke, we cannot but 
j(>r0Bume ili%t these philosophers were referring to commodities used 
for two different purposes. Now, we think that it will be plain that 
if by ibternatiohal agreement silver and gold were used at a fix^ 
ratio for exchange, they would only be used fyr one purpose, since 
their other uses would be infinitesimal' wheif compared with their 
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use for exchange. It seems, therefore, that, in the sense of these 
authorities, silver and gold shotild be regarded as used ioi but one 
purpose, and therefore economically but one commodity. Silver and 
gold then would have no market p;ice different from their price for 
exchange purposes, since their use for exchange would be so much 
greater than their use forothec purposes thaf; their price for exchange 
would regulate their price foB other purposes in the market. We 
yxst wish to 9ra^ attention to the fact that under these circumstances 
silver and gold would be regarded economically ' as the exchange 
commodity and as but one commodity ; and that this exchange com- 
modity would, like other commodities, vdry in price or value with 
supply and demand, but, as these two components of this one 
commodity would have a ratio of usefulness one tomrds ' the 
other for the use to which they were both put, they would pot vary 
in price or value as measured by each other. An Example of other 
two commodities which have a similar ^relation of value may be found 
* in beetroot and cane sugar : these are two different commodities 
which are regarded economically and otherwise as but one com- ^ 
modity — ^namely, sugar or sweetening commodity. Let us suppose 
that cane sugar has, roughly, douUe the sweetening power, and so 
double the usefulness, of beetroot sugar ; then cane sugar, if this 
is the* case, should command doable the price of beetroot sugar. 
Now let us suppose there is a very much-increased supply of beet- 
root sugar : this will bring down the price of the compound com- 
modity, sugar, but it will in no way affect cane sugar as measured 
in value by beetroot sugar ; the cane sugar having double the 
sweetening power of the beetroot sugar will still have double the 
value and doable the price of beetroot sugar. It seems, then, that 
we may take it that, if gold and silver are used as the exchange 
commodity to a sufficient extent, the one will always command the 
fixed value as measured in the other. 

It would seem, too, that, as the United States of America and 
France were willing eighteen months ago to enter into an agreement 
for the use of silver and gold at the ratio of 15^ to 1, a proposal 
might be made to them for the use of silver and gold at this new « 
ratio; and a proposal might be made to all countries on a gold 
standard to make all their silver coins at this ratio of weight J[or the 
future. , ‘ ^ 

If some sncli international agreement conld 1^ come to, it seems 
nnqnestionable that this would be the most satisfactory means of 
settling the Indian cnrren <7 qaestion. • • 

With regard to a gold sljiandard without a gold currency, it has 
been pointed out that the Lindsay scheme, as amended by Sir W*. 
Hely-Hntchinson, would establish this at the least expense f bnt it 
must be remember^ that both Mr. Lindsay and Sir W. Hely- 
Hatchinton are of dpiniom that the scheme would cost roughly 
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£10,000,000 or so to J)ut it in operation, and, though it is probable 
that it wonld not cost more, they themselves quite allow that they 
’’cannot accurately, calcnlate the cost, and that it might be consider- 
ably mqpe. Then it mast always be remembered that the success of 
such a scheme entirely depends upon^Jts being* possil^e to prevent 
lliO spread of illicit coinage, thpug];^ ' there is qo doUbt that the 
scheme would give a high premium to such illipit practices with the 
minimum of rislf of detection ; so that, though evidence was given 
befofe the Cchnmittee that there has been no increase of illicit coin- 
age in India, this by no means proves th&t it might not take place 
when the temptatioq might be greater ; and again, cdhsidering the 
grrfat difficulty of detection, it is possible that there is more illicit 
coinage than the authorities in India know of. On these accounts 
it seems that Siese schemes for a gold standard without a gold 
currency have elements in tb^m which might cause them to fail ; 
and, though I cannot find in them the faults which have been put . 

• forward, it still seems that there would be risk in adopting them. 
But, though these objections te a gold standard without a gold 
currency might be ^und not to apply, there are other objections 
which certainly do apply, and would seem to be most weighty. The 
objections to which I now refer are two : firstly, that the large 
quantities of silver possessed by the natives of India wohld be greatly 
depreciated, and would no longer be useful for purposes of money ; 
and it certainly seems that this looks very like a breaking of faith 
with these owners of silver, that what they had been led by Govern- • 
ment to look upon as equivalent to money should, by an edict of the 
same Government, lose this position and thereby greatly depreciate 
in value ; and, secondly, that, through the rise in the value of the 
Indian rupee which would take place on its being thus made worth 
Is. M. in gold, the Chinese traders would gain a great advantage in 
their competition with Indian traders. The Chinese money, being 
silver, would fall in value with silver ; Chinese traders would be able 

"'to obtain produce at silver prices, and which had been produced by 

• workmen paid with silver wages which had in no way risen, and 

which would take a long time to rise to a level with gold wage^. 
It is certain, then, that Chinese traders would have an immense 
advantage ^ver Indian traders, as they would be able to sell their 
produce at a much lower price ; and this is of great itnportance to 
India, since nearly* all the produce, of India can be produced in 
China, and so it might happen that the competition of China wonld 
ruin the trade of India. • 

' Then md^t of these objections to a gold standard without a gold 
.current would apply to a gold standard with a gold cunrency, while 
Acre is no doubt that this latter scheme teould be enormously 
expensive. • • * 

It willlbe seen, then, that to the schemes for a gold st^idard^there 
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are many objections, while to that for a joint 'Standard of Stiver and 
gold at the ratio of 22 to 1 none of these objections can be urged. 

Of course it will be said by some that to this bimetallic arrangement* 
greater otjections apply than to gold currency schemes, 8ii|[pe it is 
tiieir opinion that the ratio wopld not work, and they might maintain 
that the intemat||oual agreeiufat could never be made. I have 
shown, however, that a ratio was maintained for the first seventy 
years of this century, and 1 have shown, the realSon acboiding to 
economic science why it' was maintained. Then with 'regard t6 the 
difficulty of getting the nations to agree, there seems to be no good 
reason for jireventing us from making to these^ nations a proposal 
similar to the propdsal whiclhtwo of the largest and richest^ nations 
made to us only a year and a half ago. , 

Of the schemes which have been advanced it would seem that all 
of them with the exception of that fpr the establishment of a bi- 
metallic currency would be likely to lead to confusion. On this 
account we wish very strongly to put forward as a remedy for the • 
present state of things that our Go'/ernment should at once take steps 
to bring about an international agreement for .the establishment of 
Bemetallism at a ratio of about 22 to 1. The difficulties may be 
considerable, but it is quite worth undertaking them for the object 
in view. 


G. J. FoHSYTn Geakt. 
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VACCINATION AND DR-GARtlETT- 
ANDERSON*. 


“ SiR,-#-I have trusted that more competent critics would handle this 
most ^logical letter in a manner befitting the subject, but I feel im- 
pressed to ask ^nr permission to put a few queries before your readers, 
who may desire unlictssed and disinterested testimony on one of the 
most unjust enactments of the British ] Wliament. Carlyle says : ‘ To 
decree injustice by a law — inspired prophets have long since seen, 
what every clear soul may still ttee, that of all Anarchies and Devil- 
worships there is , none like, this ; that this is the “ throne of 
iniquity ” set up in the name of the Highest, the human apotheosis 
of Anarchy itself.’ And can there be a greater injustice done than 
this cruel, arbitrary, and useless fraud upon the helplesS innocents who 
are thus sacrificed to the ignorance, the lust of power, and the greed 
of gain in a body of men and women, whose proverbia? difference of 
opinion is for once ignored in sight of their fear of losing not less 
than £2,000,000 per annum in fees that would have been saved to 
the parents of the helpless victims ? But the doctors are not all 
agreed upon this question ; and truth will prevail before long, when 
the public — the ignorant public, whom Dr. Garrett- Anderson sneers 
at, have realised their responsibility and given their decision, as if all 
wisdom was shut up, scheduled, and tabulated in the archives and 
text-books of the Medical Faculty ! When thieves caslr out, honest 
men will keep their own ; and when doctors differ the public may 
begin to think for themselves, pace the duly qualified medical 
practioner. Does Dr. Garrett- Anderson forget that we are living^ in 
a different age to that of Jenner ; that we have Board schools and 
sanitary Associations, municipal water works, and health societies? 
Does she ignore the tremendous progress we have miEle as a nation 
in the arts and sciences of domestic and civic life ^ And if we 
have much yet to learn, and much yet to unlearn, both of domestic 
and muricipal simtation, surely she must comprehend that we owe 
our vast improvements to the labours of sanitarians, to the constant 
lessons of experience, bitter though these may be in our families 
and in our cities. She speaks of the fif^ fc^Aren each year who 
are believed to die of vaccination. • Bnt what of the hundreds, the 
thoqsands, who die of diseases which were scarcely he^rd of^ before 
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vaccination was made compalsory ? Nearly thirty years ago, in dis- 
oassing this point with the late Dr. Charles Sidey, of Edinburgh, I 
learned how very little faith many of the medicarmen of the time* 
placed in vaccination as a protectidii, and how many new j^ornis of 
ii^case had become alarmingly prevalent. In 1870-71 there was a 
great epidemic bf small-pox in London, and In the school in which I 
was residing with^h yonng sister w6 were ordered to be re-vaccinated, 
p- refused te allow toy sister to be touched, and wrote to our 
family physician for advipe. His reply was : ‘ To vac«inate during 
an epidemic of stpall-pox< is highly daijgerous — best leave well 
alone.’ Very, much to the astonishment of both the lady principal 
and her duly qualified vaccinator, we were not 'vaccinated ^neither 
were the principal nor her sister !), but every pupil and governess 
had to submit to the rite. Some of these were quite, as ill as 1 have 
known in the case of small-pox patients ; but no one took small-pox, 
which I ascribe to the extremely well-sanitated condition of the house 
and the district — not to the protective power of the vaccinator. May 
I ask how often doctors and sanitary, oflicers are vaccinated ? Nurses, 

I know, have to submit, nolens rolois, as, without, they are refused 
employment. Yes, it will be a grand time for free-born Britons 
wheu doctors have the right — the legal right — to starve their fellow- 
citizens by baycotting them from every decent employment, by this 
test of manliness, of moral courage ! I\; is bad enough already. I 
have many tetters from poor women who ask me how to evade the 
present law (in Scotland), as to frankly refuse would mean loss of 
employment for the bread-winner. Now, what I want to ask Dr. 
Garret Anderson is this ; If vaccination protects the person who is 
vaccinated, why trouble about the poor ignorant fools who refuse to 
be vaccinated ? But alas ! vaccination is not the wonderful pre- 
ventive of small-pox that she ^believes it, or says she believes it, to be. 

I was in Gloucester shortly after the epidemic there in 1806, and 
saw with n^y own eyes, and heard with my own ears, the sufferers’ 
account of that awful time. The story of that terrible and dis-^ 
graceful epidemic has yet to be written and held up to the shame of 
the medical profession in the town of Gloucester. The condition of 
the sewerage and the domestic arrangements in the poorer parts of 
the town were the grief ai^d disgust of the minority in the council, 
whose advicei to enforce more sanitary conditions was overruled and 
ignored. The wonder was not that over 400 deaths resulted from 
small- pox, 'Ibut that 4000 were not removed by the plague, 
small-pox hospital, we are told, was too small, but the hospital itself 
was a hotbed for the virus ; the cases were nearly all confined to it'^ 
and the surrounding insanitary district; the patients were^. taken 
into the hospital in order * to isolate the cases,’ and in very many of 
these cases •ffit/rc was dme. The disease 'must run its 

course/ 'nothing could be done.’ Yet where the noble* band of 
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volantarj/iniirBeB, with* John Pickering at their head, stepped in and 
devoted themselves night and day to the work of cleansing this filth- 
«disease ont of their midst, what encouragement did they receive 
from tho qualified (?) authorities^ They were hindered from using 
a hall in which they could have nursed their patients ir decent com- 
fort. They had to bath^ and treat evgry case in their own poor and 
inconvenient homes; and, in spite of bitter and unjust Hindrance, 
they saved, out of 200 cases, 178 ; leaving 11 per cent, of deaths 
against 26'88«in hospital, and 19*78 in the -private practice of the 
medical practioners in the^town. Of this 11 per* cent, of fatalities, 
three were those of notoriously intemperate men, alf vaccbuital ; 
three were young children, recently vaccinated ; three were vaccinated 
adults who suffered from very serious complications ; and ten were 
• unvaccinated children living close to the hospital, ^ which was 
belching forth infection nighty and day.' ‘This infection was the 
principal ingredient accounting for the severity of epidemic ' — it 
•was infection double distilled. I saw many cases which had been 
treated in the hospital, now blind or suffering from ‘ the treatment,' 
or want of treatment.^ I saw healthy adults and children who had 
passed through the ‘ water-treatment ’ and were not in any way 
marlxd or h^jured. But this is all a matter of history now, and ’one 
result of the experience in Gloucester is that the igrtorant people 
there are stronger anti-vaccinaWs than before the epidemic. True, 
many had to give in to the compulsion of necessity and* submit to 
the tcisdom of the doctors ; but what will a man not do when his 
daily bread and the daily bread of his wife and children is in question ? 
Of two evils ho chooses the least, and starvation seems more terrible 
for the time than 2 ^ossihlr harm through vaccination. Yet I learned 
that the man who removed the patients to the hospital and the man 
who disinfected the houses were not rnccinated, and neither took the 
small-pox. And now, if vaccination did save us from small-pox, 
one might be induced to think favourably of it. But there is a 
Hirge number, an increasingly large number, of (even) medical men 
^who have written and spoken and sivorn against it as useless and 
hurtful. And if so, what must ignorant persons, not trained in the. 
pro-vaccination ethics of the medical schools, do but simply prefer 
thalf thdy and their childrei should put their trust hi sanitation, in 
healthy, decent lives, and in the word of Him who has promised to 
all who will obey Hi6 commands, ‘obey and live.' This naw ‘reli- 
gioi^ of fear ' is sapping the health and morals of the nation, and 
the common sense of the medical profession, who are proclaiming, on 
the one hand^ the dangers of tuberculosis (consumption ?) from the 
use of nylk from (possibly) tuberculous cattle, yet are not afraid to 
inoculate delicate infants with pure (?) calf Jylnj}hj which may or 
may not have tuberculosis as Veil as gow-jox, oe whatever they now 
call it, to afdd to the trouble. Why, it seems now a legal ^in, if^not 
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a moral sis, to be sonnd in wind and clean in blood ; ttfe man or 
woman who does not need a doctor or medicine &r themselves or 
their children is looked on by thei^ neighbours as an anomaly, and*, 
not just the thing-^not natural, dontcher know, and bad ferm, and 
all ibe rest of < it. But they mho have nursed and buried the little 
victims of vaccination can tell another story. How many are there 
•»7ho have died ' not of vaccination — oh dear, no ! — but of some 
insidious poison that has sapped the strength and left them o^en to 
the assault of the next ^ petty epidemic — petty only because not 
judged worth a special inoculation of its very own. By-and-by 
we shall think little of vaccination, for therp are half-a-dozen or 
more diseases equally deadly, and some of them equally loathsome, 
which will be honoured by a special Act of Parliament and •*! special 
inspector (women will be the best !) ; and then,* perhaps, mothers 
may rebel against the weary vanity of bearing children only to be 
clinical material for the vivisector and the vaccinator. In Leicester, 
the least vaccinated town in England, I am assured, there are nd 
small-pox cases, except* when some vaccinated tramp arrives from a 
protected city, such as Sheffield or Manchester. It does seem 
strjEinge that as the vaccinator ceased his weary work the deaths 
from other causes also became less and less : there must be some 
screw loose — ^perhaps the fact of a, large number of believers in 
clean water and pure food and decent living has done for small-pox 
what never was done where compulsory vaccination was the rule. 
Anyway the years when the largest numbers were vaccinated showed 
the heaviest bills of mortality, and vice versd. The town of Leicester 
spends much time, money, and consideration on this subject, and 
have their reward in a freedom from small-pox unique in the annals 
of the country. And after all, what is small-pox ? What but 
Nature’s supremest attempt to cast out the gathered filth of disease, 
by the skin, which she cannot persuade the abused body to dear 
out by the usual channels. If John Pickering cured his patients by 
simple baths and sent them out into the world ' fit to be seen,’ and 
this after a few days’ treatment, why should we live in constant 
^ dread of this pestilence or any other ? If the so-much-worshipped 
Lister theory of antiiwptic treatment ^is correct, why sl^pnld the 
doctors nqt apply it heri as well as in surgical cases ? * For what is 
the principle of Listerism but perfect purity |n the patient, and in 
the nuftes, and in the hospital ? And all this can be attained 
without so much red tape and professional fuss and abnegation of 
parental responsibility. 1^ rest assured, 0 ye parents ! if your child 
dies in ypite of or hemnse of professional treatment, you bay escape the 
rigours of the law,^bat still lose your child. Only last we& I heard 
a clergymai^ asse^ to»a mother whosei child was being cared for 
doctor aid nurse, ‘^Tou are always 8afe$l to hand your child over to 
them ; you have no responsibility.’ Yes, that’s so; bnt & your diid 
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dies while under their wise or unwise care, neither are they respon^ 
and it is you who suffer. Do not mistake: it is to you the 

* child belongs — from you that ^Jod will require him, and no one, 
neither ipriest nor presbyter, can absolve yoh^for giving up your 
responsibility to any oqe else. You have been given^ reason and 
intelligence to bring up your child «to play his part and gain his 
share of the world’s experience, and no man <5an*abs&[ve you frqn 
your contract. Dirt and disease go hand in hand — cleanliness of 
body ensures health bcth of body and mind. The day is past 
when dirt was synonymofts with sanctity, and John the Baptist is 
come again in the n^w gospel of sanitary science. Who among our 
riot briers and distillers will ease their troubled conscience by 
building and endowing public baths in their native towns? We 
have plenty half-empty churches; why not utilise them on week- 
nights to give lectures to the Ignorant people on the ‘ laws of life,^ on 
practical means of maintaining health, on wholesome ways of enjoy- 

• ing life ? I feel assured before many years the present hospitals 

would then be found more than ample for accidental or vagrant 
cases, and the mortality bill wnnld be greatly reduced. But, first, 
we are resolved to educate the people against all poisonous attem]jB 
to hinder I^ature in her efforts to cast out the devils of disease, y 
anti- vaccination meetings throughout the country, by men who can 
give full proofs for what they do assert— that sanitation, not vaccina- 
tion, is the cure for small-pox. . « »» 

“ A. S. Hunter. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERAtURE. 

SCIENCE. 

Sir John Lubbocjk has chosen an appropriate time of the jipar for 
the publication of his work On Buds and Stipules^ and no 
doubt many of his readers will seize the opportunity afforded by the 
awakening of vegetation to investigate, personally, some of the 
interesting phenomena described in the book before us. The greater • 
part of the matter has already appeared in the Linnean Society’s 
Journal; but as that publication is. not in the hands of every lover 
of nature a much wider circulation of the author’s views may now 
be looked for. The detailed study of buds has led Sir John Lubbock 
to divide them into eight categories, this classification being based 
chiefly upon the means by which the tender portions of the bud are 
protected. ‘The stipules, which are the chief protective* agents, act 
in at least ten different ways, some of which are most ingeniously 
adapted to the end in view. Especially interesting are the hollow 
thorns and bladders developed by some plants, apparently for the 
benefit of the ants which inhabit them. These ants, in return 
for the lodgings provided for them, protect the whole plant from 
herbivorous quadrupeds, and even man himself hesitates to face 
them. The marvellous adaptations of some stipules as water reser- 
voirs have' often awakened the admiration of botanists, whcr are not 
yet agreed whether these small cup-fulls of water are not at the 
same time traps for insects. In the case of the teasel, for instance, c 
organs have been detected which may serve for the absorption of 
nourishment obtained in this way. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent ; but the absence of reference numbers bn the (out 
coloured plates renders it difficult for any one who is not an expert 
botanist identify them. No one who takes up this book will lay 
it down again without having learnt something interesting about «the 
vegetation which surrounds us in every country walk. 

The fifth volume of the Columbia University Bioldgical Serieft 
fully sustains the reputation of this collection of biologicalcr essays.. 
The subject is: FynndcUions of which is ably treated 

^ • • 

^ On Bu(U*aiul Stipules, Bv Sir J. Lubbock, Burt., M.P. London: «Kogan Paul, 
Tren<di, Trubruer & Co: Ltd. 1899. 
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By Mr. W. K. Brooka.' The work is divided into thirteen aectionSi 
each of •which was Briginally a lecta];e delivered at the Johns 
Hopkins Universi|^y. One of the best of these sections is on Huxley, 
^and the Problem .of the Naturalist, in which full justice is done to 
the menipry of that able naturalist. On the subject of evolution the 
author fairly states both sides of the c;^se — ^in fa&t, th^ obj . ctions are 
rather magnified. For instance^ ii\ describing Jhe Idose cocoon 
woven in its cell by the larva of the queen bqe Mr. Brooks terzns^ 
this a provision made by the royal larva for its own murder. It is 
true that the toose network lining^ a queen cell is more easily pene- 
trated by the sting of a riv«l queen than tKe cocooh of a worker cell ; 
but there is another side to the question which does nof quite agree 
with Hij3er’s view as adopted by tha author/ In unfavourable 
weather, which prevents the old queendeaving the hive with a swarm, 

‘ the young quedh is imprisoned in her cell, the wax covering of 
whi^ is gnawed away by the workers. The loose cell lining 
enables the^captire to breathe freely, while the impervious cocoon of 
*a worker cell would cut off the necessary supply of air. The danger 
of asphyxia is a serious one, while *the chance of a sting from a rival 
is under the circumstances mentioned very remote, because the 
worker bees surround the queen cell and will not let the old queen 
approach it.- May we not therefore conclude that the royal Irfrva 
did that which was best for it when it constructed a porous lining 
to its cell ? The chapter on ISfatural Selection, and the Antiquity of 
Life, is a suggestive one, and clearly explains the modeA views of 
geologists as to the enormous lapse of time since the first appear- 
ance of life upon the globe. When we call a thing “ as old as the 
hills ” we appear to have almost exhausted our standards of antiquity. 
Yet, in the little lingula shell we have an organism which is far 
older than any range of mountains. It has lived its placid life 
beneath the waters of the ocean while whole continents have come 
and gone, and is to-day identical with its ancestors of Lower 
Cambrian times. We think the author gives somewhat -excessive 
prominence to teleologists, such as J’aley and Berkelej-, whose views 
.do not now gain many adherents. No one will deny that Darwin’s 
views on evolution were to some extent tentative ; but they will, 
have to Jbe modified by facts : they cannot be explained away. 

= n* FounhioHS of Zook.,,!,. By W. K. Brooks. New York: TJie Macmillan 
Company. 1809. „ ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 

As Mr. Bailey Saunders’ Quest ofF^AW is^in the main merely critical 
and, as he admits, loads to no positive results, it offers few, if any, 
points for criticism, except on the part of those he himself criticises, 
and who — at leq.st those of t&eni who survive — can answer him for 
*fnemselves.* The subject Mr. Saunders deals with is almost exclu- 
sively the Theistic probjem, as it is called, and he parses in orderly 
review the theories which* have b^en set fprth by a series of distin- 
guished writers : the late Professor Huxley representing Agnos- 
ticism; Mr. A. J.< Balfour ^and the Argumezfc from Scepticism; 
Professor Campbell Fraser and the Philosophy of Theism; teleology, 
as defended by the Duke of Argyll ayd the late Professor*^ Drum- r 
mond ; and other contributors to the discussion. Mr. Saunders is a 
calm and unprejudiced critic, and gives his opinions in a fai^and 
open spirit; but it is manifest that a writer who puts under examine- « 
tion so many divergent theories ao^d comes to no definite conclusions 
of his own, cannot be particularly helpful, but leaves things as they 
were, and the reader in quest of a i’aith will have to look further for 
a guide. 

We have 'heard from pulpit and platform quite sufficient denun- 
ciation of the Catholics, sacerdotalistS, or priests in the Church of 
England ; «their treachery, as it is called, exposed, and«their super- 
stitions ridiculed. What we have been waiting for is some satis- 
factory presentation of principles on the side of the Protestant party, 
in opposition to the claims of the Catholics. Most of the Protestant 
clergy and Nonconformists are no more in favour of real religious 
liberty than those to whom they are opposed, and they are but 
beating the air. Low Churchmen, as well as High, keep Dissenters 
at a distance, while the Evangelical Free Churchmen refuse to cp- 
operate with any other Nonconformists who will not pronounce 
themselves Evangelical.” They are fighting the enemy with thoii 
own hands tied. This is particularly the case with the Free Church-^ 
men ; their great ambition at the present moment is to form a great 
Church in opposition to the State Church, and in doing this they 
have thrown avrayt^e advantages coming from individuality, fiee- 
dom, and toleration, which was once the strength of Nonconformity. 
We coi{unend to them Dr. Adolf Ilarnack’s pamphlet, entitled 
Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantismf A^fter referring 
to the threatening attitude of Catholicism <as a religion and an eccle- 
siastical spirit, Dr. Harnkck says: ^‘In the struggle with this 

> The Quent of Faith, Being Notes on the Current Philosophy of BeSgion. By 
Thomas Bailey London : Adam and Charles Black. 1899. 

* Thoughts on the l^eunt^ Position of Protestants, By Adolf Hamack. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saund'ers. Londoift: Adam and Charles Black. 
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emy, true Protostantism has a hard task ; for by its very consti- 
tation it cannot fight in serried ranks, and it is alv^ays in a state of 
internal crisis, yet there is no room for timidity or despair. Pro- 
^testantism has only to remember its original principles, and the 
duty inc]}mbent upon it t<^ shut' its ears to no form of truth, imd 
then it is impregnable. These are the principles which ''emolished 
Medionvalism ; which produced men individual characTter ; which 
helped to found and develop modern Culture. These principles are 
inseparably bound up with an element of Puritanism aAd indepen- 
dence — even ki places where there are no* J^uritans and no Inde- 
pendents.” The chief object of tfie book* is to exhibit these prin- 
ciples, and it ought to be read carefully and its suggestibns taken to 
lieart by jail English Protestants, and again we sfly, especially by all 
Noncomformists. 

9 

The author Thcorlrsmof the Rcsurrcdluii of Jems Christy 
describes himself on the titje-page of this work as “ sometime 
Evidential tecturer to the Barking Eural Deaneries and the Christian 
• Evidence Society,” but we have no intimation of the cause of his 
relinquishing the office. Had we been the society we should have 
suggested his rosigng.tiou. Mr^ Marchant begins by saying that 
“ the legal or historical evidence of the bare fact of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ should not be given undue prominence in Christian 
apologetics — a lecturer on evidences who does not mftke the most 
of his evidence cannot be regarded as a very useful advocate. Our 
author laystoore weight upon what he calls the “ spiritual’, evidence,” 
which seems to mean that certain persons believed the “ bare fact” 
on what appears to us to be insufficient evidence. The Resurrection, 
if it occurred, is an historical fact, and historical evidence is the 
only kind of evidence that applies to the case. Mr. Marchant not 
only has loose ideas of the nature of evidence, but curious notions of 
facts. He says : “ There are a multitude of known facts of which 
we are individually ignorant, and a greater multitude of which every 
living man is ignorant.” How facts can be described as known ” 
ti which we are all individually and collectively ignorant passes our 
•comprehension. Mr. Marchant accuses those who are not satisfied 
with the lack of evidence with having a prejudice against a miracle^ 
We have no prejudice against miracles : we have rather a partiality 
foiT them ; our only regret is that they never occifr,* in spite of a 
‘‘ widespread belief ” to the contrary. 

The theories which Mr. Marchant discusses are thoi^* Swoon 
Thyry,” advocated, so we are told, by the “ coarageoue and genial 
pastor " of the Thaistic •Church, the » Vision ” and “ Apparition” 
tboories, and the carious “ Conspiracy Tlleoiy ” of Mr. John Vickers. 
Pur author meets these and other “ cold and heartless demands of 

’ Th€(me$ of the Bemrrection of Jeeus Christ. By Jaipes afiAclsiitf Williams and 
- Norgate, London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. , 
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the intellect ” by simply repeating the Gospel story. The booli 
scarcely deserves serious notice except by way of protelt against 
such feeble arguments being offered for the consideration of intelli-^ 
gent people. One serious point igaquires notice r Mr. Marchant in 
a note (p. 64) says,^‘^Keim, with every otiier sober critic, adlnits that 
the first Epistie of Paul to ths Corinthians ^ takes us back to a date 
** wliich was separated by onty four years from the great events of 
• the death , and resurrection of Jesus.” We are, not able at this 
moment to refer to Xeim, but so sober a commentator a^ Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie gives, the date 57 as the year when the Epistle 
was written^ Mr. Marchant is therefore 'out by about twenty years. 

As a specimen pf some of the peculiarities o| seventeenth-century 
religious epistolatory literatilre the Letters of Samuel Rutherford are 
interesting reading. A short selection from Dr. Andrew At Sonar’s ^ 
edition of the Letters is now published. — (Edinburgh and London : 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) * 

Christian and Jewish Pilgrims to the Roly Land is father topo- 
graphical than theological ; but as most people regard anything* 
relating to Palestine as religious we may mention that we have 
received a copy. — (Church Newspaper Company.) 

A Brief Acvov.nt of the Foundation and History of the Protestant 
Dissaving Electing House, Barton Street, Gloucester, by Lloyd, 

contains a great deal of matter interesting to religious historians. 
The Meeting House owes its origin to James Forbes, M.A., who was 
appointed Lecturer in Gloucester by Oliver Cromwell in 1054, and 
soon after formed an Independent Congregation which has had a 
continuous existence down to the present day, though ministers and 
congregations have for more than a hundred years been known as 
Unitarian. The author is the present minister of the chapel, which 
was erected in 1609. To the account of the history of the first 
minister and his successors the author has added an interesting 
sketch of John Biddle, the distinguished Socinian, who was for 
some years Master of the Crypt School in Gloucester, and whom 
Dr. John Owen undertook to confute by order of the Council of 
State. The pamphlet throws a good deal of light upon the state of 
*^religion in the country during the Long Parliament and under the 
Protectorate of ^Cromwell, and contains priginal extracts from jbhe 
Gloucester^ Corporation records and parish registers never before 
printed. — (Published by the Author, Gloucester.) 
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^ SOCIOLQ&Y, POLITICS, AND JDEISPRUDENCE. 

This is^one of the numeri^us wolks at once political, economical, and 
hiptorical, which we owe to the Spanish- Amertcan ]7ai * M. Yvea 
Giiyot is to be congratafated npon^hi^ clear examination’of the*situa- 
tion, and upon the courage which he has shown, by no^means for 
first time, in opposing his own views to the general tredd of opinion 
amoftigst his aountrymen. The author first deals with the financfea 
of Spain and the United States, ‘‘and sh6ws that if those of Spain 
are in a lamentable condition, those of the U nited States are by no 
means m the mos# flourishing state^ One of the most interest- 
ing^ chapters in the book is that in which M. Guyot examines the 
racial characteiaetics of France, and denies any close affinity between 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, ffrenchmen are not, he contends, in anv 
proper sen^e of the words a Latin race, but, relying upon tho autho- 
• rity of M. Lagneau, he ascribes their ancestry to Celts, Aquitaines, 
Ligurians, Galatians, Cimmerians, Belgians, Franks, Goths, Bur- 
gundians, Saxons, Noiynans, ^^oenicians, Jews, Saracens, Moors,. 
Greeks, Romans ! We wonder after this how he has escaped 
lynching ! , Spaniards have only known how to exploit their coldniea 
by generals and priests ” — ^in this lies the great secret of their ill 
success. M, Guyot examines the condition of things in Manila 
and Havana, and closes a really admirable little book with a critical 
study of Spanish politics during the present century. 

Notwithstanding all modern improvements and ameliorations — 
improved sanitary conditions, reduced hours of labour, protection, 
against dangerous machinery, restrictions upon the labour of women 
and children, increased supervision, improved educational facilities, 
cheap means of locomotion, cheap food, cheap clothes, and a cheap 
Press, increased holidays, amusements, and recreations — ^notwith- 
standing all these things, only gained, by the way, after a fierce 
Amd prolonged struggle, the factory system of to-day is still an ugly 
^ evil. The machine has become almost human, whilst the man is 
tending to become a mere machine. The individualist capitalist 
as eager to-day to make profits out of his machine as in the worst 
days ot^thcs*' white slaverj^,'’ and he is stiU only too %pt to regard his 
“ hands ” as the mere servants of his .machine, to be ^placed as 
quickly as they are* used up. That these observations ^jve correct 
will be acknowledged after a perusal of The Effects of the Fadory 
System,^ by Mr. Allen Clarke, once a factory lad at Bolton and now a 
journalist. •Allowing for all the improvements we have mentioned^ 

. ^ L*Etidution PdUitiue et Sociale de VEapagne. By Yv^s Guyot. Paris :,BibUo- 
thi^que Obarpentier, 11 Rue de Grenelle. ^ 

^2 he Effects of the Factory System. By Allen Clarke, {.ondon : Grant Richards. 
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he still miiotaios the etE03t< of the factory system are bad physically^ 
mentally, and morally. "kTlio labour in the cotton fi&stories is 
harder,” he insists, “ more worrying,- owing to the| greater speed of, 
‘the machinery; the swelling nnm^rs of the unemployed make it 
difficult for a man, to get in again wUhn once thrown but; the 
straggle tor ecistence under 'indmdnalistii; conditions has become 
keener and keener, as not alone the workers bnt dwindlbg trades- 
•mon and evph pinched middlemen can testify ont qf thmr tronbles.” 

In addition we have overcrowding in huge, ngly towns, a, high 
death-rate, a population ip a chronic state of ill healtli and disease, 
and steadil^i^ deteriorating in physiqne. Trnly an ugly system, tor 
which, under the pretence of spreading Christianity and civilisation 
in foreign lands, but in reali'oy to find a market for the pfOducts of 
this system, our statesmen play the game of grab, with the Bible in 
one hand and brandy flask and rifle in*the other, and then, like the 
nation of hypocrites we are, we flontish the former and affect not 
to see the latter. * 

As a supplement to the above book, Otir Indvstrial Laws^ by 
Miss Mona Wilson, may be usefulfy read. From this valuable little 
work those interested in so doing will learii how the present factory 
laws may.be enforced, which, in spite of the army of inspectors, are 
haUtually eyaded. Good laws without good administration are 
almost worse than useless, once they tend to a false'sense of security. 

The Law of Partnership^ by Mr. Arthur Underhill, the, well-known 
legal text-book writer, consists of six lectures delivered by the author 
under the scheme of the Council of Legal Education. It has now 
become customaiy for such lectures to be published in book form, 
and Mr. Underhill has followed the fashion, not regarding his work 
as a text-book, for have we not already Lindley and Pollock P bnt with 
the hope “ that law students and oommerdal men may find in it a 
readable, concise, and accurate view of the main principles of the 
law of partnerships.” We need scarcely add that Itoth those dosses 
will find in this little book .a broad and bold sketch of the grea|i 
prindples underlying this branch of the law, a sketch which should 
appeal especially to laymen, so simple is its language, and so fred 
from tedmical terms. On page 65 there is a bad printer’s error in 
the word " sgii^ure.” ^ ^ , 


1 Our Jndultrial Imw8, Working Women in Factories, Workshops, and Ijanndries, 
and How to Help them. By Mona Wilson. Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. H. J. 
Tennant. •Srsned by the Industrial LiCw Committee. London : Duckworth k Co. 
1899. 

^ The Law of Partnerthip, Six Lectures delivered in the* Old Hall, Lincoln*^ Inn, 
doling the Hilary Sittings, 1699, at the request of fbe Co^bncil of Legal Education. 
By Arthur Undeniill, M.A., LL.D.t London : Butterworths. 1899. \ , 
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VOYAGES And travels. 

^ABOX Gouikow'ski * bas written a veiy pleasant account of an 

which al^his readers, we are !5are, would have been 
delighted to make in his^campany. If. was on becember .io, 189C, 
that^ the Baron started from Havfe» on board .Za iforvia^idie^ 
landing at New York on January 4. Soon aftidt aifiving he 43 , 
introduced to the delegates of the Cuban rebels, and the* opinion is 
forced upon hftn that Spain might by wisrf foresight and impartial 
rule have retained Cuba •as “a respectful and * submissive son.” 
From New York, through Washington, New Orleans, Texas, and the 
Northern iStates of Mexico we are taken to that city itself, being 
entertained e/n roiflr with some highly interesting personal details of 
the death of theTiniperor Maf imilian. The account of Mexico city 

is full and clear, and accomparfied by s^ime excellent illustrations. 


HISTORY ANO BIOGRAPHY. 

Herr Gustav Wolf’s work, Lcuhclu' OmMchlrr which has now 
been completed, will be invalpable to students of German history. 
Herr Wolf has dealt very elaborately and thoroughly with the cir- 
cumstances which led to the Reformation in Germany* He' has 
taken the utmost pains in collecting all the available antborities on 
disputed points. Indeed, his work is a monument of learning. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institutiony^ with regard to 
the United (States National Museum, has much archmological and 
historical interest. The volume extends to about 1100 pages, and 
contains elaborate accounts of the various departments of the museum. 
In the department of Prehistoric Art we find some interesting 
plates illustrating the Neolithic period in Europe. There is also an 
account of curious spearheads found in Illinois. Interest will also 
ie taken in the reference to the grotesquely-shaped pottery whistles 
found in Mexico, which throw some light on Aztec civilisation. 

The ficgitimist Kalendar for 1899 * is a pathetic example of the 
perversity ot those who, in the teeth of pfogrese, live in the past. 
The volume is edited by the Marquis de Ruvigiiy and Baineval 
and Mr. Oranstoun Metcalfe. In tite “ Foreword ” we arsHold that 
“ Legitimism in* this penultimate year of the nioeteenth centni^ 

, 1 De Tat Itt A ^Uxico par ies Utats- Unh, By Baron Gostkowski. Ptris : P. V. Stock. 

DtvJt^clie. Oeachichte ini Zerteter der Gegenreformation, Von Gustav Wolf. Band i. 
abt, 2 , 3^ Berlin : Oswald Seehagan. London : Williams k Norgate. 

3 AnrvM beport of the Bmitheonian Institution for 189S.f United /States Hationdt 
Museum. Washington : Government Printing Office. ^ ^ * 

* The Legitimist Kalendar /ori^;899. Edited by the S^rquis de Ruvigny and 
Baineval anc^ Oranstoun Metcalf<} London : A. D: Innes. 
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may fairly be said to be a vigorbas and actual principle.” ^ Perhaps 
the editors meant ^^activel:” At any rate, the statement is gro- 
tesquely opposed to the truth. Monarchy is a dyi&g cause, and its 
complete extinction as an institution- is oxdy a matter of time. The 
editors of this book, are only harmless enuiusiasts. 

Sl(\v or by Mr. W; *1). Foulkef*" in a very readable, work 

cn the question of Russia’s histofy and her future share in civilisa- 
tiCli and conquest. *The writer, who deals with ^he subject from 
what may be 'balled the extreme Anglo-American poi^t of vieWi is 
scarcely just to Russia. We do nof agree with his view that “ France 
has seen its. best days.” The inherent energy and splendid re- 
cuperative power o£ the French genius and charficter must be always 
taken into account. Moreover, it is evident to any keen*bbserver 
that Russia, in spite of its system of gpvemment, is making much 
progress. It is a fallacy to assume that the struggle of the future will 
necessarily be a duel between the Anglo-Saxon and the Slavonic races. 

Mr. Hector MacPherson’s monograph on Adam Smith in Messrs. , 
'Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier’s i^ieries of Eminent Scotsmen, pre- 
sents the career of the great author of T/ic ITfa/zA of Nations^ in a 
most luminous and comprehensive form. Mr! MacPherson points 
out .that Adam Smith’s life is a notable exception to the general 
experience that the blood of the martyred thinker has been the 
seed of civilisation.” During his own existence that gifted economist 
and moralist reaped the reward of his greatness, and to-day his 
ideas are still vital and influential. The book will be most useful 
qs a summary of Adam Smith’s career, and will, no doubt, lead many 
readers to take up that more elaborate work on the subject — Mr. 
Rae’s splendid biography. 

How profound is the interest taken not merely in France but all 
over Europe in the life and achievements of the First Napoleon ! 
The number of books written on bis campaigns may be regarded as 
a test of the curiosity universally felt in everything relating to “ The 
Man of Destiny.” M. Henry Houssage, a member of the French 
Academy, has written a very learned and masterly book on Waterloo,^ 
in which he endeavours to show that Napoleon’s calculations with 
fespect to that “ world-shaking *’ battle were worthy of his genius, 
and that his failure was dfie to the limitations of his pos^tiotf, which 
prevented h^m from properly carrying into effect his splendid plans. 
This work will be read with avidjty by all admirers of Napoleon. 

One ofTiie most interesting of recently published i^utobiographies 
is Fra^nicnts of an Avtobioffraphy^^ by Felix Moscheles. The ohapfers 

* S'av or Saxon, By W. D. Foulfie. New York : Putoam’s Sods, c 

3 Adam Smith. By Hector MacPbersoD. Bdinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson and 
Fcrrier. 

3 1815 — IVaUrloo.t Par^ Henry Hoassage. Paris : Libroirio Acadomique, Perrin 
€t Cie. ^ t 

^ FragmenU of an AutcHiogrnphg.. By FelB^^MofiOheles. J^ondon : Nisbet & Co. 
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aboTit Le^sig, the authpr’s acq^intaoce with Mazzini and Bossini, 
his trip to America are *^especiall^ intereeting. It is to be 
that Mr. |!dosdieles will not make us wait long for his 
volume of Fragments. % 

A new popular edition ot the TAfe of Sir IticJifird Burton has been 
published by Messrs. Dsc^worth. W. IT. Wilkihs .nas revised 
the original s^ion of two vojume^, so that, the l^k j}eing now in 
one volume, aM therefore cheaper than the firSt edition, it is hoped* 
it miy be enjoyed by a larger number of readers, who might other- 
wise never have read t^e life ’of one* of the, most remarkable 
personalities of this century. * 

•The third edition |)f Baedeker’s excellent Haudhook to Northern 
Fmnce'^ las appeared ; this Handbook ^oes not include Paris. 


BELLES* LETTBES. 

Messk-s. .lAiiROi.ii AN*D SoNS have issued an English translation of 
Maurus .Tokai’s beautiful novel, The Nameless Castle.- Those. who 
have not read the work — and, after all, it is only tha privilege of 
‘‘the happy few” to read ‘Hungarian — will find the translation, 
which has* be^ admirably done by S. E. Boggs, not only quite 
faithful but full of the spirit of the original. It would not be easy . 
to convey an adequate idea of the charming simplicity of the narra- 
tive, the dramatic force of the principal scenes, or the wonderful 
vividness of the characterisation. The opening chaptere, in which 
the French spy system of the early portion of the century is described, 
are full of thrilling interest. The scene in which*Vavel and Cam- 
bray, two men engaged in carrying out a desperate political enter- 
prise, are entrapped by the instrumentality of a child is in iteelf 
’ exti-aordinary and unique. The character of the Countess Helmire 
Dtialha, so sphinx-like and sinister, and yet with a backgronn^f 
noble womanhood, is quite a new study in modern fiction. The 
strange life fed by the girl Marie, and Ludwig, as she has bsbn 
thuffhl to»call Vavel, in the Nameless Castlp in the depths of Hungary, 
is an example of literary workmanship of which Flanber| or Turg^ev 
might well be prdfid. The bool^ in fact, is a ma^erj.ie<», and is 
in many respects. Maurus Jdkai’s greatest work. The volume has 
l^en handsomely brought out by Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, and it 
. contains an excellent portrait of the gifted author. 

1 mnAbook to Norilurn France. Ten Maps and Thirty-four Plans. Karl Baedeker. 

ByM»um.J6kaL Tra.tfla«d/r8m the Hangariln b^, 
fl. E. Boggs, London ; Jarrold & Sons. 
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Sdim ' is the title of a Tolom'e tontaimng.Bome exceedmgly in- 
terestiog and characteristic tales of !l^man life by Milena Mrazovic. 
The story of a cast-off wife, told under 'the suggestive title of JSoi'n. 
(Alt of Time, is very pathetic. A fosnian Semimmide is a terribfe 
and perhaps overstrained story. The wore has been translated* in 
a very creditable manner by Mrt. Waugb.^ f 

Thc^ who desire to learn whtft experiences at sea are like in reality 
shonlil read ^r. F."T. ‘Bullen's book, Idylls of the Sea ^ Mr. Bnllen 
has the. advantage of v;riting about what he actnalljr knows, and 
some of the sketches in Ihe volume — notably A True Shark Story, 
Truth (dmit the Merchant Service, andu4 Nineteenth Ventvry Jonah — 
have not merely liteyary merit but a permanen|i interest owing |to 
the light they throw on a subj&ct about which too little is kdbwn by 
the general reader. ^ ' 

The popularity of the late Major '^hyte-Melville’s novels is 
proved by the issue of a handsome new edition of his works by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. The most popular, perhaps, of his 
noVels was Market Harharoaghf and the edition of it now given to 
the public will, therefore, be appreciated b^ all the admirers of 
Major Whyte-Melville. In the sa'me volume is included the 
spirited story, Inside the Jlar, which is such a favourite with all lovers 
of hunting. , ^ 

The work entitled Math mutienl Esmys and Ilrcreations,' by I’rof. 
Hermann Schubert, contains some important views on the. functions 
of arithmetic, showing that it is a system of logicaf'forms which 
have consistency and coherency amongst themselves. The article 
on Magic Sqvans is on the borderland of science and literature. 
The theme is a curious one, and Prof. Hermann has treated it 
exhaustively. The discussion of “ The Fourth Dimension ” and of 
“ The Squaring o^ the Circle ” will also be found most interesting. 
The book has been translated from the German by T. J. M'Cormack. 

Mr. T. E. Tonng has written a book On Centenarians* which 
mustfbe acknowledged to be an addition to the increasing number 
of out-of-the-way works. The duration of the human race is rather 
a perplexing problem. Mr. Young, however, relies on statistics and 
on 4he historical method of investigation in support df his views. 
It is gratifying tq learn that intellectual pursuits do not tet.d tc. 
shorten life, apd that energy of brain when allied to vigour of body 
ensures comparative longevity. T^ author discusses the patriarchal 

^ Sklam : Sketches and Tales of Bosnian Life. By Milena Miazovfc. Translate*^, 
by Mrs. Waagb. London : Jarrold tc Sons. ^ t 

3 JdiflU of tke Sea, By Frank T. Bullen. London : Grant Richards. 

Market Harhorovgh and Ineide Bar, By G. J. Whyte-Melville. *Illastrated 
by John Charlton London : Ward, Jiock & Co., ^ td. 

^ Mathematical Eeeaye and Recrtatione, By Her jinn Schubert. Professor of lihtthc- 
matiesr in tho Johannanip. Hamburg, Germany. . Translated by T. J. McCormack. 
Chicago : Open Court Paotisbing Company. 

^ On Centenariane, By T.<%. Young, B.H.. London : C. k £. Taylor. 
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%ges ia a somep^hat s^ptical 7^.* We need not criticise his treat- 
ment oft this particnlar qaeatroni which is not of mnch practical 
\wportance. Tka book is worth reading. 

^^wo new sectmns of the Oxford English Dictionoiry^ have appeared. 
Volt IV, (Germano — GlJ^-clo^h) contains *920 main words^ 336 
combinations explained^ 'fluder them^*and 386 subordinate entries. 
About one-fourth of the section ish thken up with ^he articles on the 
verbs get and their derivatives. Ther ex^lan&tion gi^w»oS 

the ^ord gmgerly,” used bgth as an adverb and an adjective, is 
scarcely convihcing. Another section cqptinues the letter K as far 
as Horizontal. This secffion contains 1008 main words, 387 com- 
binations explained |Under them, and 239 subordinate entries. The 
section vhows examples of the princl'pal elements in the current 
English vocabulary. 

Mr. Cunningham GrahazSe is a delightful writer in spite of his 
eccentricities. The Ipan^'^ ia* a collection of sketches in which life 
in Paragn&y, Texas, Argentina, Iceland, and other places whose geo- 
graphical position is widely apart, is realistically depicted. Evei^ 
page is interesting. 

The second volutntf^of *• the Eversley Series* of Shakespeare’s 
works contains The Taming of the Shreiv, The Merchant of Venice^' 
Tlve Mcrrf Wives of Twelfth Nighty and As ^ You Like It. 

The introduction to The Timing of the Shretv shows that before 
Shakespeare’s time a popular play on the same subjeet had been 
brought out ii^England. The third volume of the series contains 
Much Ado About Nothing^ AlV^Well that Ends Welly Measure for 
Measurcj and Troilm and Cressida. The introductions and notes to 
the various plays are admirably done. 

A good edition of the Hellenica^ of Xenophon has been published 
by the Cambridge University Press. There is aib excellent intro- 
duction by Mr. G. M. Edwards, M.A. 

Les Justes ^ is an excellent novel, in which an attempt is made to 
.describe a noble and single-minded type of humanity. The book is 
' wri|!ben in a vigorous and impressive style. 

In Idylls of Old Greece^ Mr. Ambrose N. Blatchf ord has jpven a 
very interesting collection of sketches of Kfe in ancient Greece. 
T^e aopount of the battlp of Marathon is both ^nrate and pic- 
turesque. * There are also some spirited verses in the volume. The 
author, in the article on The Making of Traitors,*’ shows that the 


1 A New Englkh Dictionary. -By Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Vol. IV. (Obbmano— 
aifkRH.cLOTH). Vol. V. (Hoi^HoiuzoNTAL). Oxford : ClBrendon Preu. 

> The By R.^. Cunitingbam-Graban^ ** Overland Seas.'* London: T. 

».A. 

* 

• IdyUs of (Ad Greece. By Ambrose N. Blatchfi>rd. Bflitol : A^owituth. 
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Spartan system, with its draconie ^ethods, tended to produce false- 
hood and treachery of ch%{acter, ^lereas Athens, owing (to its freo i^ 
institutions, fostered amongst its citizens the spir^/ of independent^ 
and integrity, / 

The essays by Mr. Francis GiAersoi^on Modern Mystidim}/ and 
other subjects exhibit a rare* intuition d^d a profound knowledge 
both of art and human naktre. Many ^of the aphorisms in the 
XOji^me are not only, most original, but also most peiictrfi 've from 
the stwdpbint of the artist and of the student of life. In his essay 
bn Tolstoy, Mr. Grieisen says : A man’s temperafiient is all the 
man. It is more* than his style, because a gif^d writer can vary 
his style, but his temperament never. Indeed, when Count Tolstoy 
changed his mode' of livingi when he set asiue worldly ^leasdres, 
vices,' and ambitions, he could not lay aside the domineering tem- 
perament with which he was bom. ‘Ked to commShding people in' 
bis yonnger days, he expects to cobimand still.* This student of 
men will never consent to learn from others ; he weuld compel 
^people to learn from him.’* Surely the matter could not be puf 
more effectively ! The dialogue *on “Macbeth’’ has all the Greek 
qualities of distinction, simplicity^ and p^alrsophic insight. The 
little volume is indeed a treasure-house of thought and critical 
acdmen. 

We have received Mr. Bidhard A^hiteing’s novel ehtitled No. 5 
John ^ Street (London: Grant Bichards), a notice of which will 
appear in the next number. C 


* Mr. Bobert ISridges is a poet uf rare talent, if nob genius. His 
Shorter Poems,^ just published in a shilling volume by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons, contain some exquisitely beautiful verses. Some- 
time a quaint thought is expressed with a kind of childlike sim- 
plicity — the mark of a bom poet — as in the following lines : , 



“ But were I thou, 0 ocean, 

I would not chafe and fret 
As thou, because a limit * 

To tby desires are 
1 would be blue and g^tle, 

Patient, and^lm, ar.d see 
If my smiles might not't«^t heiv 
My love, to come to me.^ * 

ittle volume will Jbe treasured by lovers of poetfy. 

md Other Eeeayt. IBj Francis Grierson. London: George 

London: George Beli U Sons* 








